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PREFACE. 



Thk Fourth Volume concludes another year in the progress of 
our Magazine. The alteration in the title, which was made at the 
commencement of the Third Volume, has heen highly satisfactory, 
and we are induced to helieve, from its more popular appellation, 
that it has been the means of extending its circulation. 

The Fburth Volume will be found fully equal to aiyr of its prede- 
cessors. The papers have not, perhaps, been quite as varied, but 
they have been of a more detailed description, and, generally, 
from the pens of our most distinguished amateurs. In this volume 
a greater portion of the matter has been Original, than in either of 
the previous ones. As a new feature, a general retrbspective view 
of the progress of Horticulture in the United States, for 1837, was 
given in the January number; this will be continued for each succeed- 
ing year, in our future volumes. The notices of new Fruits and 
Vegetables have been continued. The Floricultural Notices em- 
brace a much greater variety of information, upon the cultivation 
of the species enumerated, than heretofore; the Foreign Intelli- 
gence has been more extensive — and the Domestic news and re- 
ports of Horticultural Societies, more complete than in the previ- 
ous volumes. We have not furnished so many engravings, as we 
had hoped to have done; but this has arisen from causes beyond 
our control. We hope, however, that these causes will be soon 
removed, and that we shall have it in our power to enrich the pa- 
ges of the succeeding volume of the Magazine, with several beau- 
tiful illustrations of green-houses, and other structures adapted to 
Horticultural and Floricultural purposes. 

We need not make any promises that the Fifth Volume will be 
superior to the others, as we think our friends will not require it; 
the progressive character and improvement of the four volumes al- 
ready before the Horticultural pubUc, is, we trust, a sufficient guar- 
antee that our desire is, to make each excel the other, as much 
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f^om the pride we take in its management, as from the hope of in- 
creasing our list of patrons. 

In addition to the aid already extended to us, several gentlemen 
and amateurs, who take a deep interest in the science we profess to 
advance, have kindlj proffered us their assistance; and it is a source 
of no small gratification to us, to know that our efforts, however so 
humble, have been such as to draw within our acquaintance, a large 
portion of all the principal patrons of gardening in the country. 

The close of the Fourth Volume brings us to a brighter and more 
encouraging period in our labors than when it commenced. Unfa- 
vorable, indeed, were the prospects of this volume; and we rejoice 
that we have found friends to support and sustain us through it. 
To them — one and all — we offer our congratulations. With the Fifth 
Volume for 18S9, we look for a large and widely extended circula- 
tion. The same kindness, which has always assisted us, we hope 
will be again exerted to enlist in our aid every friend -or well-wisher 
of Horticulture throughout the Union. The Magazine will be 
published in same style and excellence, in which it has heretofore 
appeared, and every effort made to give it that standard merit which, 
alone, should entitle it to support. 

C. M. H. 

Boston, JSov. I5th, 1838. 
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CORRECTIONS. 



AH tbo names of planta, either generic ttt ape- 
ciflc, enumerated in tbe body of the work, 
wbicb are wrongly accented, tbe derivations 
Incorrect, or erroneously spelled, are correct 
ed in the list of plants at tbe ehd of tbe vol- 
Ufne. Besides those errors iadiciiled at pp. 
77, 154, 274, 397, are the following:— 

In p. 321, for the last two lines of the first para- 

?;rapli» after the wird meunier, substitute the 
bllowing:— *>or MiUar grape, and is so called 
from tbe undar surfoce of the leaf having 
light appearance like meal." 



In p. 867,9 lines tem the top, for "eollectloiia" 
read '^collection.** 

In p. 418, 92 lines from tbe top, for ''when" 
read "where." 

in p^ 277, 17 lines from the top, for «T. Ma- 
gown, Jr.** read "T. Magoan,Jr." 

In p. 6;), 29 lines from the top, for "specimens" 
read "species." 

in p. 397, on the bottom line, for <'D. l0Dgl£(- 
lia" read «B. longifdlia." 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Retrogpective View of the Progress of HorticuUart 
in the United States^ during tiie past year. By the Editor. 

When we announced our intention of submitting to our read* 
ers an article, under this head, at the commenoemeiU of this and 
each succeeding volume, we were in hopes that all those ama- 
teurs and practiced gardeners, who fed iqterested in the science of 
borticuhure, would have corae forward and assisttd us ia render- 
ing such an article as complete as possible. Distributed as gar- 
dening is, in its various branches, throughout nearly the whole extent 
of the Union, it would be almost impossible for us to give a very 
correct view of its present state, unless we were aided by those 
who reside at a distance from us: knowing such would be the 
case, we gave early notice to our friends, and requested all araa* 
teurs and practical gardeners who appreciated our motives, to 
seudiis any information, in relation to the subject^ which would 
aid us in perfecting this article; but we regret that we have only 
been favored with communications from two of our friends. We 
shall endeavor, however, to offer some remarks upon the advance* 
noent of horticulture in this country, during- the past year. 

Gardening has, until lately, in this country, attracted so little 
attention, and is yet practised in such a limited degree, that, as 
an art of culture, it can but be considered as in its infancy. Pre- 
viously to the establishment of the various horticultural societies 
which at present exist, there were but few individuals who prac- 
tised gardening to any extent, and the objects under cultivation 
were very limited, compared with what tre now to be found in 
ordinary gardens. These societies, jiumbering among their meoH 
bers many of our most distinguished and intelfigent citians^ have 
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given horticulture a respectable standing, and, by their influence, 
rendered it a general, and, in a considerable degree, a fashionable 
pursuit. 

In Great Britain the high state which horticulture has at- 
tained — excelling every other nation — has been mainly owing to 
the influence of the London Horticultural Society, and, subse- 
quently, to the establishment of the numerous provincial ones 
throughout, the kingdom. These, by the emulation they have 
created among gardeners — a desire to excel each other in skill in 
cultivation — ^have done more towards spreading a taste for the 
pursuit than all other causes combined. The same results will 
follow the^ establishment of the horticultural societies of this coun- 
try, if they are judiciouHy mtnaged: and in no way will the inter- 
ests of gardening be so much benefitted, as by liberal rewards, 
either of medals, or other marks of distinction^ upon those ama- 
teur and, practical gardeners who aim to show their skill in the 
management of the various objects under their care. Such pre- 
miums, however insignificant in themselves, awaken a desh*e 
among cultivators to excel each other, and improved methods of 
operation, beneficial to the whole of society, are the ultimate result. 

In looking back upon the past year, we cannot but remark up* 
on the depressed state of business, which has tended, in a very 
great degree, to influence and retard the progress of gardening. 
Although there has much been done, yet, had not the unexpect- 
ed embarrassments in commercial affairs, which have been expe- 
rienced throughout the country, taken place, there would liave 
been a much deeper interest taken, and many new gardens laid 
out. In some sections of the Union these commercial troubles 
have been more deeply felt than in others; but the whole country 
has suffered in a greater or less degree. Such a ^tate of things 
is very injurious to the florist oi nurseryman; as, his articles be* 
ing in a great measure fanciful and luxurious, they are not want- 
ed, and his stock, consequently, remains upon his hands through 
a whole season. We need but instance the dahlia to show the 
correctness of our remarks; double the number of which were 
sold in 1836, to what were disposed of in 1837. 

In speaking of the progress of gardening, we shall divide our 
subject into two parts, viz.. Horticulture and Floriculture. In 
landscape gardening and arboriculture so little has been done, that 
it is unnecessary to say any thing in respect to them. We hope, 
however, that both will receive more attention than they have 
heretofore. 

Horticulture. — In horticulture not so much has been effected 
riie past year as in floriculture. Very few new fruits have been 
introduced from abroad, or produced from seeds in this country; 
and the planting of fruit trees has been quite limited to what it 
was in 1836. This, as we have before stated, has been owing 
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mostly to the depression of trade, and consequent inability of 
individuals to purchase largely, and want of time to attend to the 
subject. 

In the commencement of our last volume we gave several pa- 
pers under the head bf Pamological Notices and JSTotices of JVet9 
Culinary Vegetables. These embraced many new fruits and 
vegetables, whose qualities it would be unnecessary to enumerate 
here. These papers will be continued, and all the numerous 
fine fruits which have been sent to this country will eventually be 
fully noticed. We shall therefore refer the reader to the above 
papers for fuB information on these subjects. 

The system of coiling vines in pots, which was first adopted by 
Mr. Meams, and published in the London Magazines, and from 
thence copied into ours, has been fully tried during the two past 
years, and without much success. The method is now about 
given up. The best vines which we have ever seen subjected 
to Mr. Mearns's mode of treatment, were some under the care of 
Mr. Haggerston, at Mr. Cushing's; a few of these bor^ tolerable 
crops the second year. The attempts which have been made to 
procure grapes in quantity from coils of the same season have 
wholly failed in every instance. The planting of peach trees in 
pots is now becoming quite general: since our paper appeared 
on their management (II., p. 241,) several amateurs have been 
induced to try the experiment. 

In Boston and vicinity but few trees have been planted. Pears 
are more sought after than any other fruit, particularly the finer 
sorts; and, as the stock of good trees is very limited, the nurse-> 
ries have been tolerably well drained of the best specimens. 
Some new varieties have come into bearing the past year, and 
these will be noticed in another place. We have ourselves ex- 
hibited before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society some fine 
specimens of seedling strawberries, raised by cross impregnation 
between Keen's seedling, the Methven scarlet, and other sorts. 
We think highly of the quality of some of them; but another 
year's trial will be necessary, before we shall be able to ascertain 
fully their respective merits. We have given a paper upon the 
production of seedlings, and we hope both amateurs and practi- 
cal gardeners will be induced to try experiments in raising supe- 
rior kinds. 

The cultivation of the pine-apple has been taken up in earnest 
by Mr. Gushing of Belmont Place, Watertown. When we last 
visited this fine situation, we found one of the elegant stoves con- 
verted into a fruiting pine-house, the pit of which was filled with 
fine grown specimens, some of which were beginning to ripen 
their fruit, or ^< swell ofiT," as the phrase is. In the pit of the 
other stove was also a great number of succession plants, intend- 
ed for firiiiting next sununer. Col. Perkins has also erected a 
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pinery, which will soon be filled with plants. We hail these as 
the first steps towards the general cultiration of this " king of 
fruits" by the wealthy gentlemen and patrons of gardening in this 
country. 

The Sheph^rdta arg6ntea, or buffalo berry, . has begun to at- 
tract some attention as a shrub suitable for live fences. How 
well it is adapted for such purposes we are not informed. It is 
freely raised from seed, and will therefore probably soon be pro- 
cured at a reasonable rate. In our opinion, however, we do not 
believe it will be found a substitute for the buckthorn. The fruit 
of the bufifalo berry is very agreeable to the taste, and as a shrub 
for the production of fruit we think it well adapted to gardens, 
particularly where there are belts of trees or shrubberies attach- 
ed. The berries remain upon the tree all winter, and give a 
lively appearance to its leafless branches. 

We are not aware of many new gardens having been laid out the 
past year. Connected with the garden of the Mount Washington 
House, South Boston, there has been an extensive range of 
houses completed, which were commenced there in the fall of 
1836. The garden is under the direction and management of 
Mr. William McCulloch. Grapes will be grown, together with 
other plants. Messrs. Mason, of the Charlestown vineyard, have 
made some addition to their structures for growing grapes. The 
new pineries of CoL Perkins will also be planted with grape 
vines. The supply of this fine fruit for the market is now fully 
adequate to the demand, and the very high prices which they 
have heretofore commanded must be soon reduced to a fair rate. 
These have been indeed extravagant, and we are gratified in be- 
lieving that they will, before long, be within the means of all 
classes. The cultivation of foreign grapes in the open air must, 
we think, except in cities, be generally given up. During the 
three or four past years, scarcely a crop has ripened: nor have 
foreign grapes alone been cut oflf; very few of our native varieties 
have yielded any fully ripened grapes during the same period, 
unless in very favorable situations, with sunny aspects, sheltered 
from the cold winds. If the seasons continue to be characteriz- 
ed by the same severity of climate, we shall have to look to pro- 
tected vines for crops of both foreign and native kinds. We 
hope, however, that milder summers and more favorable autumns 
await the cultivator, and that he will yet reap rich harvests from 
vines in the open air. The market has been very liberally sup- 
pled with fine late pears; but prices are held up so high as to ex- 
clude nearly all, but the most wealthy, from purchasing. Culti- 
vators do not appear to know what is best for their own interests. 

New York has improved less in the science of horticulture than 
her sister cities, particularly Boston or Philadelphia. Being the 
great commercial emporuim of the Union, her citizens deeply en- 
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gaged in trade, she has been more severeljjr affected by the sus- 
pension Qf business than either of the other cities. She cannot, 
indeed, be said to have ever taken so much interest in gardening 
as Boston or Philadelphia. Possessing, however, immense 
wealth, we anticipate a great increase of taste in horticulture and 
the formation of many new gardens. The Horticultural Society 
has occupied a large sphere of usefulness, but we have been pain- 
ed to learn that it is fast losing its influence. The past year it 
held no exhibition, and, as we have already stated, some of the 
members have withdrawn from it, on account of its total inaction 
upon subjects connected with improvements in gardening. In 
the vicinity of New York, our correspondents, Messrs. C. & A. 
J. Downing, of Newburgh, have added a number of new fruits to 
their extensive nursery, and will soon have a fine stock, of many 
of Dr. Van Mons's new and superior varieties of pears5 for 
sale. 

In Philadelphia gardening has advanced with a steady pace, and 
the improvements the past year have been very great; probably 
surpassing any other city. We have been kindly favored with 
some notices respecting the state of the art in this city, and are 
therefore enabled to offer our readers a more particular account 
of what has been done. Horticulture as well as floriculture has 
received much attention. The Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety has done much, by its exhibitions and by its liberal premi- 
ums, towards encouraging the cultivation of both fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables. And the onward progress which gardening is 
making, is owing, in a great degree, to its influence. Philadel- 
phia has been always considered as standing at the head of all other 
cities in the Union in floriculture; and her citizens who are inter- 
ested in the subject are probably determined that she shall not be, 
if possible, ever excelled. Thus, while the Horticultural Society 
of New York has been wholly inactive, and that of Boston slowly 
proceeding along without having given a premium these two years, 
the Society in Philadelphia has paid away several hundred dol- 
lars in rewards. It is the only sure way of creating a zeal among 
cultivators, whether amateurs or nurserymen; it awakens a desire 
to possess new things, and this causes the introduction of new 
plants, from whence the cultivators in different parts of the coun- 
try, particularly the South, are supplied. We shall make some 
extracts from our correspondent's remarks. 

In fruit, Philadelphia and its neighborhood has always been 
celebrated; but the new and more rare kinds which have been 
introduced into Boston and vicinity, from Dr. Van Mons's col- 
lection, or from the London Horticuhural Society, are yet but 
little known there. Some fine kinds have been originated in 
Philadelphia, and among them we may mention the Seckel, one 
of the most delicious fruits, and the Petre pear: the latter we had 
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the pleasure of tasting but a short time since; it is a very fine late 
autumn variety. In the Report of the Annual Exhibition df the 
Society, an account of which appeared in our vol. III. p. 457, 
Mr. J. B. Smith obtained a premium for a seedling called the 
Pennsylvania pear. In grapes the milder seasons of Philadelphia 
afford an opportunity for crops in the open air to ripen, and in 
the city alone " thousands of pounds" were raised the past year. 
Some bunches, weighing two pounds, were cut from Muscat 
vines, which have stood out several years without any protection. 
Such ^^ golden harvests" have been reaped, that arrangements 
are making for the planting of great numbers of vines in the open 
air. In times of old, persons who planted vines were only wont 
to ^^ scratch a hole with a spade, and insert a grape vine, leav- 
ing all after management to nature: the result, of course, was 
abortive and discouraging; now, they proceed in a scientific and 
skilful manner, and prepare the soil, excavate and plant as vines 
should be planted." With such advantages in the open air, few 
graperies have been erected in Philadelphia. The first of any 
extent was that of N. Biddle, Esq., about two years since: but 
during the past season other cultivators seem to have become in- 
terested in their production by this mode, and a fine grapery, 
about ninety feet in length, has been erected by W. W. Cam- 
mac, Esq. Some efforts are making to introduce vines into 
green-houses; but our correspondent states, and we agree with 
him, that ^^ there is a doubt of its general practicability, if the 
desire is at the same time to have a collection of choice plants. 
However, in the hands of a scientific operator, it may prove 
fruitful, without much injury to exotics." Mr. Riddle's gardener 
has produced some fine grapes in pots, for which he received a 
premium from the Horticultural Society. 

There has been a decided improvement in vegetables. ^' An 
impulse has been given to the market growers, and they are mak- 
ing efforts to excel each other ip the quality and quantity of their 
produce. This impulse has been stimulated by the hberal re- 
wards of the Horticultural Society, which has done, and is still 
doing, much for the cause, patronized as it is by the citizens and 
neighboring amateurs, who are aware tliat a market well stocked 
and a table well covered with the most wholesome vegetables is 
the grand panacea of health." Immense quantities of rhubarb 
are now sold in the Philadelphia market, and there have been 
some improved varieties introduced, which command a much 
higher price than the old variety. 

In Baltimore, the Maryland Horticultural Society has held its 
annual and monthly exhibitions, and done considerable towards 
directing the attention of the citizens to the subject; but we have 
not seen any reports of its exhibitions the past year, and from 
our own knowledge are unable to offer any remarks. 
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Washington has continaed to advance in gardening, and the 
exhibitions of the Columbian Horticultural Society, which will 
be found in another page, have been of the most interesting na- 
ture. Fruits appear to have been less numerous objects at the^e 
exhibitions than flowers; but this is naturally the case as we go 
&rther south, where, in some places, there sre very few fruit 
trees. In vegetables, however, the citizens of the district appear 
to take much interest, and the specimens which have been ex- 
hibited would have done credit to any society. The past year 
has shown an improvement on previous ones, and undoubtedly 
their progress will be onward. 

Charleston is yearly becoming more interested in the cultiva- 
tion of fruits; and trees from the Middle and Eastern States have 
been sent thitlier to embellish the gardens of her citizens. The 
only knowledge we have of what has been done the past year is 
from tiie report of the exhibition of the Charleston Horticultural 
Society in our vol. III., p. 468. 

In the West and other parts of the Union there is a decided 
interest felt in the subject, and another season we hope we 
shall be able to record all that may have taken place. Large 
numbers of fruit trees of all kinds have been sent ftom New York 
and Boston to the West. In Cincinnati there is a nursery estab- 
lished, and at St. Louis we believe one is about being formed. 
These nurseries will be the means of disseminating the new fryits 
throughout that portion of the country. 

Floriculture. — This brianch of gardening receives a great deal 
more attention than horticulture in every section of the country; 
not perhaps that the latter is not as interesting a pursuit, but be- 
cause the limits of most gardens will not allow of the introduc- 
tion of fruits to any extent, while a very small space allotted to 
flowering plants a£f5rds great gratification; and where there is a 
green-house attached, this gratification is doubly enhanced, by 
its contributing, in the gayness of its flowers, to our pleasure and 
recreation through our severe winters. 

Within a short period there has been great improvement in the 
building of green-houses, both as regards the mode of heating and 
the finishing of such structures. Formerly they were shells, con- 
structed without any reference to beauty, without proportion, and 
of the most inferior materials : the mode of heatmg adopted 
was by brick flues alone. Now, architectural proportions in 
building are taken into consideration, and the modes of heating 
various, though mostly confined to brick flues and hot water. 
As specimens of the style of houses lately elected, we may men- 
tion those of J. P. Cushing, Esq., Belmont Place, Watertown, 
and of N. Biddle, Esq., Philadelphia. Both are on a very large 
scale, but others have.been built of great elegance. Two of them 
have beeo before noticed in our Magazine; they are those of 
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10 On the plantings pruning and management 

vicinity. From Dr. Ward our readers may look for a paper on 
the acclimization of plants in the course of the present volume. 

We have thus given an imperfect sketch of the advancement 
of gardening during the past ye£U*. It will convey to our readers 
some idea of what has been effected. Our friends may feel grati- 
fied and encouraged, that, during such a year as the past, garden- 
ing has not been checked and retarded in a much greater degree. 
If the science has not lost a single votary, it has succeeded well: 
with the change of times and the consequent revival of business 
we may expect renewed efforts; and the loss of a season will be 
more than made up by the zeal which will undoubtedly be here- 
after manifested by the amateurs and lovers of gardening. 



Art. II. On the plantings pruning, and management of Buck- 
thorns for Hedges or Live Fences. By J. W. Russell, Su- 
perintendent at Mount Auburn. 

Those persons who are desirous of obtaining, at the least 
possible expense, a good and durable fence around either gardens 
or farms, I would advise to give the preference to the buckthorn 
over any other kind of shrubs or plants that may have been re- 
commended to them for this purpose, at least in this part of 
America. In the first place no kind of cattle have been known 
to feed on it; the field-mouse, that has been so destructive to 
trees through the winter months, of late years, never has molest- 
ed it; no kind of borers or worms have as yet been known to 
feed on either roots or branches. It is also a very hardy plant, 
for it is seldom or never injured by the severity of our winters. 
It is naturally of a shrubby compact growth; therefore the better 
adapted for hedges than any other native plant within my knowl- 
edge. The fact is, that it might, with no impropriety that I am 
aware of, be termed the New England hawthorn; for I think, 
ere long, it will be as universally used throughout the United 
States, for live fences, as the hawthorn is in the north of England. 
The plants can be obtained at any of the nurseries near Boston, 
from two to three years old, and the cost will be from three to 
five dollars the hundred. I wish it to be borne in mind, that 
plants of the age just mentioned, should always be selected in 
preference to those of larger growth. 

In the spring of the year, as early as the frost leaves the 
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ground, the hedge may be planted, and if the trench was dug out 
in the autumn previous, not less than three feet in width, and 
about fifteen or eighteen inches in depth, leaving the earth in a 
ridge on each side of the trench, for the purpose of freezing and 
thawing, it would add much to the quality of the soil at the time 
of planting. In order to do this work in the most thorough 
manner, the earth on only one side of the trench should be bro- 
ken up pretty fine, with the spade, before putting it into the trench; 
when tliis is done and nicely levelled, some good old manure, 
that has more the appearance of rich earth than any thing else, 
should be placed on the soil that is already in the trench. The 
quantity that may be used must be left at the option of the opera- 
tor, as he will be the most likely to judge of the good or bad 
qualities of the original soil: however, I should be in favor of 
giving the earth in the trench a bountiful dressing with the manure, 
more especially if such as I have spoken. of can be obtained; if 
not, the nearer the proximity to it, the better. 

I shall now suppose that one half of the earth, that was dug out 
in the autumn, is placed in the trench, with the manure, more or 
less, on the top of it; the earth that is still on the opposite side 
should now be put on the manure ; this done, the workman 
should begin at one end of the trench, and dig or trench it all 
over, being mindful to incorporate the soil and manure well to- 
gether. As soon as this is finished, the hedge may be planted 
in the following manner, viz. first, stretch a line across the centre 
of the trench as tight as possible; then with a good spade open 
the trench from the line, as deep, as you will immediately per- 
ceive is necessary, from examining the roots of the plants; or a 
good criterion to go by would be, to set them as deep as they 
were originally planted, which may be easily known by a little 
observation. By keeping the line tight, and planting as close to 
or as near as possible, so as not to touch it, and observing to set 
the plants about nine inches apart in the row, or plant from plant, 
they will stand exactly where they ought to be; that is, as near 
as may be in the centre of the ground prepared for this purpose. 
The earth, having been all levelled carefully round the plants, the 
work is finished. I had nearly forgot to say, that the roots of 
the plants should have been pruned a little before planting, but 
not a particle of the top should be touched with a knife this year. 
In the spring of the year, after planting, the whole of the hedge 
must be cut down to within three or four inches of the ground: 
if this is not done, it is a hundred to one that the hedge will ever 
answer the purpose it was planted for, namely, that of having it 
thick and impenetrable at the bottom. There is not the least to 
be feared about the top. 

In the spring of the year, after cutting the hedge down, or the 
third year from planting, I would advise only a partial cuttings 
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that is, to go over all of the hedge with a sharp knife, cutting 
down again only the strong luxuriant shoots to within three 
or four inches u-om where they started, leaving all the weak 
shoots untouched. This will be the means of making the hedge 
still thicker at the bottom; and it will be the last time that there 
will be any need of cutting so near the roots. 

The fourth year the whole hedge ought to be brought into a 
good shape; and the shape of a hedge which I like to see best, is 
as near the shape of the first letter in the alphabet as any thing I 
can refer the reader to. I have seen hedges more than a mile in 
length of this shape, five or six feet high, and so thick at the bot« 
torn that a small dog could not have possibly found a place to 
have passed through it. The snow can never be pf the least in*- 
jury to a hedge formed in this manner: besides, who likes to 
look at a hedge thick at the top and thin at the bottom, when the 
remedy is at hand. Clearing away weeds, &c. once a year from 
the roots of the hedge, should not be neglected the first thru or 
four years. J. W. Russelu 

Mount ^ubum^ Cambridge^ Dec. 14, 1837. 



Art. III. Jfevi method of obtaining a very early crop of 
Crrapesy in Forcing-houses^ as practised in Hamburgh. Com- 
municated by Prop. Torret, N. York. 

[The following interesting article on the culture if the grape was 
translated from the German, and laid before the New York Horticultu- 
ral Society, by Mr. Poglson, of Hell Gate, and was forwarded, through 
the kindness of Dr. Torrey, its President, for insertion in our Mairasine. 

The Horticultural Society of Hamburgh, at a sitting in Nov., 
1835, offered a premium of eight Hamburgh ducats, to be award- 
ed in 1837 to that individual who should succeed in producing 
the largest quantity of highly j9avored grapes, not less than half a 
pound in weight, at a period not later in the season than the 15th 
March. 

Mr. H. Davis, superintendent of the forcing-houses of E. 
8teer, Esq., in Hamburgh, has succeeded by a new, and, until 
now, unpractised management in ripening highly flavored grapes 
by the I4th of January. Mr. Steer having exhibited at the 
meeting of the Horticultural Society three different kinds of 
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Sipes as samples, the Society unanimously resolved to award to 
r. Davis the premium of the eight Hamburgh ducats. Mr. 
Davb's method of procedure is quite novel to us, and will 'prove 
of the highest importance to those who desire to grow very early 
crops of grapes. While at Demarara and Trinidad, he observed 
with admiration the judicious management of the inhabitants, by 
which they have a continuous crop of ripe grapes throughout the 
year. For that purpose they make choice of a border planted 
with strong three year old vines, of the following late bearing 
kinds: black Alicant, Chasselas rouge, and blue Frankentbal. 
1£ the owner of such a border wishes to have ripe grapes in Jan- 
nary, he sews up the vines in a coarse, loose linen canvass, lays 
them down, and covers them closely with wooden shutters. 
These shutters must be covered with about two feet of earth, 
and then an extra covering of leaves over the whole, sufficient to 
prevent any influence of the sun. 

Although, in the experiment made by Mr. Davis, the vines em- 
ployed were but one year old, he still succeeded perfectly in 
raising a crop of ripe grapes by the middle of January. The 
forcing-house was heated by steam, and Mr. Davis suggests, 
that, in vineries heated by flues, the vines should be well syring- 
ed in a temperature of 16® to 17® Reaumur. The Society are 
gratified to have called forth, through the means of the premium 
awarded to Mr. Davis, this ingenious method practised in tropi- 
cal America. Although Mr. Arkwright exhibited before the 
Horticultural Society of London, twenty-five years ago, grapes 
ripened in January, yet his method required at least three years' 
preparation for the late ripening varieties. Mr. Ark Wright's 
method appears to have consisted in the use of pine-houses and 
vineries, adapted to produce a later display of their leaves; but 
his method, if a successful one, was not sufficiently made known 
in its details to be of any public advantage. In Mr. Davis's 
method vines are selected which have never produced fruit, and 
they are retarded, by a double repose, frbm their usual growth, 
in order that they may push at a late period with the more vigor. 

It is a well known fact in vegetable physiology, and one which 
must be observed in all early forcings, that there is a period of 
vegetation in summer, and one of repose in winter, in all plants. 
All vegetables produce, with few exceptions, their blossoms and 
fruits onee in the year, and then return to a state of repose, in 
order to collect new vigor for the new vegetation. In the same ' 
way the grape vine will long produce fruit annually, though at 
different seasons, if the period of repose be changed and effectu* 
ally carried out; rest being a leading rule, without which no 
plant can produce good firuit. To attain this, the vines, after 
they have been planted one, two or three years in a prepared 
boose, must be forced as early as possible in a temperature of 
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15^ to 17^ Reaumur, so as to obtain healthy and vigorous shoots, 
which must be allowed to bear no fruit or small branches. In 
this way strong vines, and of the necessary length, will be ob- 
tained. By the end of March these vines will have grown so 
much, that the wood will be prepared for ripening in the month 
of April, which must be effected by a decline of temperature to 
8° — 10* Reaumur. In the beginning of May the vines must be 
taken down, and, after having laid fourteen days, they must be 
sewed up in coarse canvass, covered with shutters, and the shut- 
ters with earth and leaves. There they must remain until the 
end of July. In August begin to air them by degrees, and in 
the month of September the covers should be taken off, the vines 
trimmed and tied up. The forcing should now commence, giv- 
ing the vines a moist atmosphere, and a temperature of 16° — 18* 
Reaumur, until the fruit is ripe. 

The season of the vines is then changed, and by the same at- 
tention to the time of repose, they will bear as readily and abun- 
dantly in winter as at any other season. 

T. A. Ohlendorp, 

Pres. of Hamburgh Hart. Society. 



Art. IV. wJ/cw Suggestions in regard to planting out Fruii 
Trees. By E. M. R. 

Does it not frequently happen, that those about to commence 
planting trees are not sufficiently aware what a very important 
Item the soil forms? Where the soil is not particularly adapted 
to the growth of fruit trees, is it not much better to devote a suf- 
ficient quantity entirely to that purpose, and render it fit by deep 
ploughing, trenching, manuring, and, in short, to make the soil 
of a suitable depth, — say eighteen inches at least, — than to plant 
out trees promiscuously over a large tract? 

It is believed that a much greater quantity of fruit, of a much 
superior quality, may be grown on one acre of land naturally 
suitable for the purpose, or made so by art, than can be raised 
on several where its adaptation is not taken into the account. 

It is doubtless true that trees may be made to flourish for a 
uhikj in a soil naturally barren, (or exhausted by injudicious cul- 
tivation;) by digging the holes, for their reception, very large and 
deep, filling them, when the trees are being transplanted, with a 
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rich compost: but will they continue to grow, when they shall 
have extended beyond the bounds of the original excavation? 
Will they not, by degrees, become mossy, dwindle for a while, 
and finally sink into premature decay? 

When one is obliged to plant trees on a sandy or gravelly 
soil, perhaps ditch or pond mud, (or clay in a less quantity,) 
with a suitable proportion of compost manure, spread on to the 
depth of several inches, and ploughed in, would be sufficient 
where apple or pear trees are to be cultivated. 

Where cherry or plum trees are to be grown, it would be 
better to cart on a sufficient quantity of rich loam, sods, &c.; 
for plums, where it is practicable, perhaps a third or quarter part 
of salt marsh mud may be used with* advantage, to make the 
soil of the depth. 

Where peach trees only are to be transplanted, a light dress- 
ing of compost, consisting of stable manure, lime, wood ashes 
and loam will answer the purpose. 

An error, which has been practised to a considerable extent, 
is, that of transplanting the roots at a much too great depth for 
the trees to flourish with vigor. 

The distance between the trees must be regulated by the size 
which they will probably attain: they should not be planted so 
near as to interfere with each other, when fully grown. 

When manure is spread round fruit trees, an erroneous prac- 
tice prevails of putting it too near their trunks. 

Some varieties of apples and pears (it is probably the case 
with other fruit trees, vines, &c.) will flourish where others will 
not; the Roxbury russet apple requires a strong and rather moist 
soil to produce large and fair fruit; the Rhode Island greening 
flourishes on a comparatively light and dry loam; and the Ameri* 
can summer pearmain (the tree is of small growth,) has the repu- 
tation of succeeding on light or sandy soils. 

By some the autumn is preferred for removing trees, and by 
others the spring. The spring is doubtless to be preferred for 
the peach and plum: as regards apples and pears, if the ground 
where they are to be set is somewhat moist, transplant them in 
the spring; if it is rather dry, the autumn is quite as well. The 
general rule for fruit trees is, when the sap is dormant. 

Select young and thrifty trees from the nursery, of good size, 
not forgetting the great importance of their having sufficient roots; 
dig the holes about six inches larger in diameter than the roots 
are, when extended, and let the trees be planted not mor& than 
one inch deeper than they grew in the nursery. It is generally 
advisable to put some mulch (bushes which have been mown 
answer a good purpose,) round trees the ensuing summer after 
planting them, if the weather should prove dry, to be removed 
m the autumn. 
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After trees have been transplanted, they will require attention 
to see that they are not 'preyed on by insects, that they do not 
get loose, and are kept in proper form by a judicious pruning; 
which ought to be performed annually, nvhen the sap is in full 
motion. 

If proper pains have been bestowed on making the soil suita- 
ble, and if the trees have not been transplanted in a hurrtfj should 
you not have the satisfaction of seeing them flourish, you will 
have no cause of self-reproach. F M R 

Dedham^ Dec, 1837. 

[The above most excellent hints are from the pen of an ama- 
teur well versed in the cuhivation of fruit trees. The careless 
manner in which the operation of planting trees is performed, is the 
great source of most of the complaints which are so often made 
about their future success. Let the above remarks be treasured 
up by all who are about planting fruit trees of any kind. — JEd.J 



Art. v. Hints on the Cultivation and Treatment of several 
Genera of the Orchiddcea. By W. D. Brackenridoe, 
Head Gardener in R. Buist's Exotic Nursery, Philadelphia. 

Among the various tribes of plants which compose the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, there are, perhaps, none more interesting, more nu- 
merous, or distributed so generally over the surface of the globe^ 
as the family of Orchidkceae. The fantastic forms of many of 
the tropical kinds, with the exquisite delicacy of their droop- 
ing racemes — the gorgeous rich colors of their flowers, of al- 
most every tint and hue, — renders them undoubtedly one of the 
greatest ornaments of the stove. 

It therefore has occurred to me, as a taste for rare and 
interesting plants appears to be fast gaining ground in many of 
our States, tliat, for the assistance of those who may possess a 
collection of Orchidaceae, a few general hints, founded on prac- 
tice, on the most eligible method of managing them, might prove 
acceptable to many. Confining my observations to the Epiphyti- 
cal (not Parasitical, as they are sometimes called,) kinds, which 
are, with a few exceptions, confined to tropical regions, and 
generally found growing on the trunks and branches of trees^ in 
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most instances removed a considerable distance from the earth, ^ 
it becomes, then, the cultivator to study the habits and constitu* " 
tions of such plants, and to place them in an atmosphere and situ-* 
ation as much in imitation of their native habitats as possible^ 
To give directions for the treatment of different genera and spe- 
cies, separately, would occupy too much space, varying as they do 
in their localities, from those that vegetate in the dense forests of 
Brazil, to those found growing on barren rocks on the coast of 
New Spain. Yet, an intelligent horticulturist will at once con- 
ceive that plants, from both localities, can be accommodated in 
one hot-house. 

The system which I have uniformly practised with success, in 
growing the genus C4ttleya, Epid^ndrum, Oncidium, Rodrigud* 
zia, Pleuroth4Ilrs, and others of the same nature, is to have cork 
or bark boxes made, say ten inches square by six deep, tapering 
towards the bottom; these should be filled to the brim with a 
mixture of turfy peat, broken potsherds, decayed wood, or /Sph4g- 
Dum palustre. In planting, those kinds with pseudo-bulbs should 
always be raised a little above the level of the box, so that the 
base of the bulb stands free of the compost; and in no instance 
should the roots of any of the kinds be buried deep, as they are 
apt, from superabundance of moisture and exclusion from the at- 
mosphere, to decay; which is also the case with the young shoots 
when planted in a pot of earth, like a blanched daffodil^ as we too 
often see them. All that is requisite is, to pack a few pieces of 
turf about the base, just so as to keep the plant steady, when the 
roots wiU run over the surface and cling to the cork in all direc- 
tions. 

Many of the small and delicate species succeed well by fixing 
a little moss round their roots, and binding them with copper wire 
to a piece of birch wood, allowing the bark to remain, afterwards, 
suspending the whole from one of the rafters. From the droop- 
ing habit of the flower-stems of many of the kinds they often take 
a perpendicular direction; and, for want of an aperture to escape, 
coil themselves around in the pot or box, and ultimately decay. 
Instances of this kind are often met with in the Stanh6pea 61e- 
gans, Acropt^ra Loddigesu, Gong6ra atropurpurea, and TribrJi- 
chia p^ndula: the evil is easily avoided, by planting in small bas- 
kets, made of brass or lead wire, and hanging them up ; the racemes 
will then find their way through the openings, and hang down in 
graceful festoons. 

The genera Zygop^talon, Perist^ria, Ornithidium, Catas^tum, 
Cyrtopddium, and their allies, will all thrive well in pots, provided 
they are well drained and filled with porous, decomposible, vegeta- 
ble material, as pieces of decayed teillow wood, mixed with sphag* 
num and siftings of peat soil. Water must be given sparingly at 
the root; in fact it may almost be dispensed with, if the plants 
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be gently syringed overhead once or twice every eight days in 
winter, and oftener, as the season advances. The temperature 
of the house should never be allowed to fall below 60** Fahren- 
heit scale; a warm humid atmosphere, almost approaching to sat- 
uration, being what they delight in, and without this no collection 
can be kept in a vigorous and healthy state. 

As much of the success depends on placing the plants, some 
requiring shade and others light, as a general rule I would re- 
mark, that those with thick, coriaceous or subulate leaves, as On- 
cidium carthaginense, and O. CeboUeti, Brassav61a tubercul^ta 
and B. cucullata, Dendrobium specidsum and D. Barringtdni, 
will stand sun and light with impunity; others again, as Oncidi- 
um divaric'dtum, whose leaves are thin and membraneous, when 
exposed to the sun become languid and yellow. In the scorch- 
ing heat of summer I would recommend a little to be given to 
them all, as it preserves that livid green appearance so pleasing to 
the eye. The greatest evil the cultivator has to contend with is 
the millepes, or wood lice. These pests attack and eat the 
points of the young roots, and when not attended to will soon de- 
stroy the whole plant. The only way to keep clear of them is 
to place the plants on hanging shelves, or to suspend the pots, as 
I before observed, which also leaves more space for other plants 
beneath. 

Under the above treatment we have had this autumn the satis- 
faction of flowering some handsome and highly interesting species, 
which, with the old routine of management, would have remained 
in a weak, sickly state, and ultimately been turned out as cum- 
berers. Should these few hasty remarks meet your approbation, 
on some future occasion I may offer some hints on the treatment 
of the terrestrial kinds. W. D. Brackenridge. 

Philadelphia^ Dec. 10, 1837. 



Art. VI. MHces of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Ploricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Registery or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss, plain. £d- 
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ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 
Curtis^a BotaiUcal Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3«. 6d. colored, 3«. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 28, 6c(. each. 

Jlu Horticultural Journal^ FlorisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

PhricuUural intelligence. — In addition to the information 
given in the first part of this number, upon the progress of horti- 
culture the past year, we present the following lists of new and rare 
plants which have been introduced into the country. The first 
embraces such as have been introduced to Philadelphia by Mr. 
Buist and others, and we annex a * to such of them as have 
been simultaneously imported into Boston. 



Ari8tol6chia brasili^nsis 
Aristot^Ua Mdemii, fol. var. 
Beg6n«a acuminata 
insigpis 
Idngipes 
parvifl6ra 
p4tula 
sinukta 
Bigndnfajasminoides 
Bor6nia serrulkta 
Brachys^ma latif51ia 
Callistkchys robustus 
^Cam^Uia jap6nica Doncke- 
ladrt 
F6rdn 
^Gilesu 

Palmdrt dlba, true 
tridmphans 
spickta 
Cdreus Smithic^na 
Clematis Siebdldi 
DiUwyntaj'uDip^rina 
Dipl^ceus puniceus NuttaU 
This is oue of the plants 
raised from seeds brought 
from California by Mr. Nut- 
tall. 
Dyckia remoteifldra 
Eehinoc4ctU8 0c6pa 

pulvinkta 



E'pacris diosm8ef51ia 
heteron^ma 
obtusifdlia 
*palud6sa 
ErlcSL Bowie^na 

cru^nta sup^rba 
curvifl6ra ri^bra 
gracilis 
• leaVis 
Monsdnt 
Savile^na mkjor 
v^rnix 
£scall6nta rilbra 
£u6nymus jap6nicu8 fol. varie- 

ektus 
Gesnera aggregkta 
Dougl&sf 
rup^stris 
H6vea lanceolkta 

panndsa 
Ism^ne Amdncces 
Jacqulnta armillkris 
Linum mondgynum 
Mammill^a acanthophMj^ma ' 
pyramid klis 
simplex 
subpoly^dra 
Nieremb^rgia Bldcku 
filicadlia 
Ozyldbiam arbordscens 
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^Passifldra Kermesina 

*Lond6Dft 
Pultense'a subumbell^ta 
Scdttia dentlLta 
Tetragistris peltka 



Trops'olum bracbvc^ras 
tricol6rum 
tuber6sum 

Ferbdna Tweediedfia 



The followbg orchideous plants have also been introduced: — 

Maxillkria picta 
^Oncidium flexu^sum 
OrDithidium refl^xum 
Presc6tia plantaginii^lia 



Bras8av61a tuberculkta 
C4ttleya Forbisu 
Cyrtopddium Anders6n» 
Dendrdbium specidsuin 



The following plants have been imported into the viciaity of 
Boston by Messrs. Wilder, Sweetser, and Hovey &. Co. 

MelaleO^ca imbric^ta 
Metrosid^ros albifl^ra 



dffc^ia Hou6t6nt (diflferent from 
Mr. Buist's) 
virir^ta 
Alplnia niitans variegkta 
AmaryllM adv^na 

Harris6Dt 
sp. from Brazil 
Ardisia umbellkta 
•fl'rbutus coccineua 
bvbrida 
rigida 
Berratif51ia 
Benth&m^a fragifera 
Brugm&nsia sanguinea 
C&ctus coccioeus 
Napo]e6nis 
paragua^'^usis 
Vauck^ri 
sp. from Trinidad 
C^reus D^ppei 
niger 
6tri^6sus 
Camellia japdnica curvatte- 
fl^ra 
delicatissima 
fulgentissima 
Gilesif 

Maria Dorethea 
Crinum Careydniim 
Cyddnia sin^Dsis liltea 
E'pacria impr^ssa 
paiud6sa 
Hedychium ffr&cile 
fiilvum 
Hibb^rtui grossulariiefblia 
Justicta calytricha 

c&rnea 
Melaleilca decussiita 
foli6sa 



gladca 
latif6Ha 
f»yrcif61ia 
^rium odorka var. fulvum 

pulcb^rrimum 
epl^ndena fol. 
variegated 
Ptidbma Madtun oapaverkcea 
roaeo violibcea 
purpur&scens 
stelikta atropuF" 
pilrea pl^no 
J^hodod^ndron aro^reum ilbum 
Chel66Di 
Cunninghams 

verura 
elegantissi- 

mum 
exc^feum 
fromonti^num 
incompar&bile 
Keteledrt 
nazar^thi 
niveum 
n6vum 
phoeniceum 
Bpeci6Bum 
8pect4bilp 
fluperbissi- 
mum 
R. Cart6n« 
Gowenu^num 
enne&ndrum 
iS&Ivia chamaeMrys 
Syringa Josikse^a 
Tacs^nia pinnatistipula 



Upwards of one hundred named sorts of azaleas have also been 
introduced, the names of which we should add but for want of 
room. For a list of some splendid new camellias, see under head 
of Terns trom{(ice(B. 



figured in the London Flor. and BoU Magazines. il 

Dr. Torrey, of New York, has published a catalogue of plants 
found in the vicinity of Newbern, N. C, by H. B. Croqm, Esq. 
A. M. This gentleman, with his whole family, it will be recol- 
lected, perished in the ill-fated steam-boat Home, when she was 
wrecked off Cape Hatteras. This catalogue was nearly through 
Ifae press when Mr. Croom left New York; the season having 
advanced so far as to render his departure necessary, and the 
proof sheets were left to the inspection and care of Dr. Torrey, 
who has affixed a preface to the work, and a brief memoir of 
Mr. Groom's eai*ly life and character, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks 
of New York. It is a merited tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Croom, whose loss to science is greatly deplored. The cat- 
alogue is arranged after the natural system, according ta Dr. 
Lindley, in the second edition of his Introduction^ and contains 
upwards of a thousand species. We shall have occasion to 
refer to this hereafter. Some notice of Mr. Crooro's death 
will be found in another page. 

D1COTTLED6NOU8, POLYPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

"RannnculdcetB. 

azihreuin De CmuL Bky-blns Larkspnr. A hnrdy perennial plant; frowlng three or four feet 
hisli; with sky-blue flowers; appearing in buuimeri a native of North America. Bot.Reg., 
1999. 

An interesting, but by no means handsome, species of lark- 
spur, raised from seeds collected by Mr. Douglas in California. 
It is somewhat similar to the common D. grandifldrum, but more 
robust in its habit, and with erect racemes of flowers. Michaux 
discovered this same species in the Middle or Southern States^ 
, and it therefore appears to range, in its geographical distribution, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean* Mr. Drummond also 
found this species in Texas. It oftentimes varies in the color of 
its flowers, being occasionally of a dirty pink. {Bot. Reg.^ Oct.) 
Temstromikcex. 

We have been favored with the following description of atve- 
nd new camellias, which have been received by Mr. Wilder fron 
Germany. Mr. Wilder has some of the plants, and, as will be seen 
by his note, is in expectation of the remainder the present season. 

Agreeable to your request I send you a list of the new camel* 
lias £at I have imported this year. I have only given you the 
names of the most distinguished, and to which I add the descrip- 
tion and origin, so far as I am informed. Below, with this sign *, 
I also give you the names of a few that I am hourly expectmg 
from Germany, which, if we may believe the description, are 
truly nouvelle and of great merit. 

C. j. candidissima (China) " large, clear white, very full and 
perfect, just as good as the old double white." 
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C. j. ColvilK riibra (Belgium) " bright rose, with dark stripes, 
very double.^' 

C. j. delicatissima (English) " blush while, delicately striped 
with red, very full." 

C. j. Donckela^ri (China) " very beautifully variegated scar- 
let and white, very large, but not quite full." 

C. j. francofurt6nsis (Germany) " quite large, full and perfect, 
bright rose, the outer petals darker." 

C. j. imbric^ta dlba (English) ^' perfect, full white flower, oc- 
casionally tipped with red." 

C. j. Rollini (if the true, Belgium) "very large, bright rose, 
and perfect." 

C. j. r6sea n6va (China) " bright rose, small, full and perfect 
as tnyrtifdlia." 

C. j. tricolor (China) "if Van Siebold's, (the wrong sort is 
nothing but imbric^ta,) clear white ground, striped with scarlet 
and rose, not quite full, but very large and distinguished." 

C. j. triumphans (English) " deep rose, very thick and large 
flower." 

C. j. Gunnilli (Germany) " clear white, large and full." 

C. j. color&ta nova (Belgium) " dark crimson, large and beau- 
tiful." 

*C. j. nobillisima, "clear white, cupped petals, large and 
perfect." 

*C. j. ochroleilca (China) " very scarce and eagerly sought 
for, not yet flowered; said to be nearly yeUow." 

*C. j. rugosissima (Belgium) "bright orange, scarlet; very 
full and perfect." 

*C.j. Schryumak^rsii (Belgium) "dark scarlet; better than 
corillina." 

*C. j. superbissima, " raised by M. de Socco, Milan, and 
which he describes as bright rose, and of the enormous size of 
seven and a half inches in diameter." 

*C. j. Campb^Ui (Scotland) " clear white, with regular scarlet 
striptes." 

*C. j. Palmer's Perfection (China) " said to be the most 
distinguished flower ever imported from China." 

*C. j. Abutti sup6rba n6va, "described as the best flower 
yet raised in England." 

*C. j. King, " clear white, with regular scarlet stripes and 

!)oints, the centre yellowish, petals undulated, very full and per- 
ect." 

Of camellias King, and Palmer's Perfection, my correspon- 
dent remarks, " Of all the camellias, these are now most sought 
for; the former I paid last autumn twenty-six guineas for a plant 
with seven leaves, and ten guineas for the latter, with two 
leaves."— Jlf. P. Wilder. 
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"Rosdcece. 

HOKKE^LfjS (Named in honor of John Horkel, Profof^anr of Physiology at BerlioO SeJduH 
tU9ca. Lindl, Du^ky Horkelia. A hardy perennial plantj crowing two teet high; with white 
flowers; appearing in August; a native ol' CaiifurDia. Bot. Reg., 1997. 

Of little beauty. This and four other species were discover- 
ed in California by Mr. Douglas, and sent to the London Horti- 
cultural Society. In their growth they resemble potentillas; but 
they differ in having the flowers collected into corymbose pani- 
cles. It will scarcely be considered as worthy of cultivation only 
in botanical collections. Dr. Lindley states that the genus forms a 
transition from Potentilla to Sibbaldta, ^' and thus assists in es- 
tablishing a gradual series of structure between the most highly 
developed forms of iJosaceae and such imperfections as we find 
in SanguisorbiJiceae." (Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

LegumindcecR. 

PODOLO'BIUM 
•laurophyllum Don Cro^leaved Podolobtum. A irreen-honse plant; growfn|[ about foar 
feet high; wiih yellow flowers; appearing in March; a native of New Holland; increased 
by cuttings; cultivated in peat, loam and sand. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 171. 

An " elegant green-house shrub." It is a free flowerer, espe- 
cially when planted out in the border of the conservatory. In a 
pot its growth is checked, and it rarely attains to a good size. 
The leaves are opposite, trifid and coriaceous: the flowers are 
disposed in lateral clusters towards the extremities of the shoots, 
and have the appearance of large terminal racemes. It flowers in 
March, and at that time is a fine ornament for the green-house. 
Succeeds well in peat, loam and sand. (Pax. Mag. Bot.^ Sept.) 

Virgilia liitea has been exquisitely in flower at Mr. Mason's, 
in Charlestown, where plants have been raised from seeds which 
were sent to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by the 
Baron Ludwig, in 1836. 
Begonih,cedd. 

BEOaNM 
insignis GraAom Nob1e;^<noerftl Begonia. A stove plant, growing three (?) feet high; with 
rose-colored flowers: appearing in December and January. Probably a native of Brazil. 
Bot. Reg., 1996. 

The most charming species of this genus, blooming in the 
month of December and January, '* when it produces its lovely 
semi-transparent rose-colored flowers.'^ It is not so conspicu- 
ous for its foliage as many of the more common kinds, but it far 
surpasses all in the brilliancy of its blossoms. The flowers are 
very numerous, and appear in pendulous corymbs. This species 
will thrive in the green-house, but it attains its highest state of 
perfection in the stove. The drawing was made from the col* 
lection of Lady Antrobus. (Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

Campanuldcece. 

CAMPA'NULA 

portenschlagi^na Ji^ph, De Qnd, Dalmatian uM Campanula. A frame or greea-boaM 
plantj growing a foot if) highj with blue flowers; appearing in iuinmer; a native of Dil- 
matia. BoU Reg., 1995. 
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A pretty species, introduced into England by»the Hon. W. F. 
Strangways. It is erect in its growth, with slender and delicate 
branches, and small, erect flowers, terminal upon all the shoots. 
It is a native of walls and rocks in Dalmatia, and is adapted to 
our green-house or frame collections. In summer it mfght be 
removed to the flower-border, where it would flower profusely. 
(Bot. Reg., Oct.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plant's. 
Scrophularidcect. 

JUI'MULUS ' 

Uarrboiii Paxt. Harrison's Mimulus. A hardy plant; grnwinK three feet high; with rose- 
colored flow ero; appearing in June. Fax. Maj;. But., Vol. IV, p. 173. 
Between M. card ii Alts and M. r6 eus. 

One of the most showy varieties of the whole group. Tlie 
habit of the plant is robust, erect, and slightly branched. The 
flowers are large, two inches across, fully open, and of an exqui- 
site transparent rose, with a few dark spots in the centre. It was 
raised from seeds of the JM. roseus, which had been impregnated 
with the cardinalis. It takes after the cardinal is in its mode of 
growth; but it has the purity of color of the roseus. Probably 
it may be treated like the M, cardinklis, as a hardy annual; see 
another page. It was raised in the nursery of Messrs. Low & 
Co., Clapton. {Pax. Mag. Bot., Sept.) 



Iriddcece. 



MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 



CRO'cua 

Imp* tAU Tenore Tmiwrato'fl Crocus. A hardy bnlb; growing six inchefi high; with purple 
flowers; appearing in April; increased freely bv seeds. Bot. Reg., 1993. 

Another of the fine acquisitions to our gardens, introduced into 
England by the Hon. W. F. Strangways. It is one of the finest 
of the genus. The sepals and petals are of a beautiful clear pur- 
ple, and the former are elegantly veined with dark brown. It 
flowers very early, and does not require so much sun to unfold 
its blossoms as the common C. v6rnus and its varieties. C. Im- 
per&ti is found in profusion in all parts of the country south of 
Naples, in every hedge bank, to the height of two thousand feet 
above the sea; but it has never attracted much attention. 

A variety, C. ImperJiti var. albiflorus, is the most beautiful of 
all the white ones. It is found much higher up in the mountains 
and is rare. {Bot. Reg., Sept.) 
OrchiddceiB. 

MILTO'N/itf (In honor of Lord Fitzwllliam, one of the oldest and steadiest firieads of natunl 
science In Great Britain. LhulUf.) 
spactiblUs LhtdU Showy Milidnia. A stove epiphyte; erowing a loot high; with whits 
and red flowers; appearing in July; a native or Brazil. Bot. Beg., 1989. 

This IS the plant we mentioned ^III, p. 421,) as about to ap- 

?ear in the Aotanical Register: it is a most splendid species* 
?he sepals are greenish-white, and the labellum superbly shaded 
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wilh rtefi purple : it flowered in the collection of Messrs. 
Loddiges. Miltdnia is closely related to Oncidium, and only di# 
fers in its lip being slightly connected with the colunin, much di« 
kted and indented. As this tribe of plants is coming into culti- 
vation, this is one which should be introduced^ {BoU Reg.j 
Oct.) 
o:«cri)iuM 

coboll^ta Stporti CMweltmtd Oncidium. A etove epiphyte; growing upwardi of a foot (?) 
high; with yellow and red flowers; appearing in February; a native of the iSpanisb Main. 
8f f m onf fmK Eptd^ndrum cebolMta Jueq, 

This is a pretty species, with small yellow flowers, slightly 
spotted with red, which appear in a large loose panicle. Dr. 
Lindley states that it is impossible to determine with certainty to 
which, out of two or three taper-leaved oncidiuros, the name of 
ceboU^ta was applied by Jacquin; for he neither describes nor 
figures tlie flower of his plant. He therefore proposes, in 
this uncertainty, to call the present subject by that namer It was 
introduced by Messrs. Lowe & Co., and flowered in their col- 
lection, (not. Reg.y Oct.) 

We noticed this most splendid specie^ in our III, p. 237; and 
again mention it to append the following remarks Upon its culti- 
vation, from Paxton's Magazine of Botanp^ where it figured on a 
folio sheet. Mr, Paxton states, y^at " it is by fio means difiicult 
to cultivate, as it thrives well in the orchideas-house^ with the 
usual treatment given to other species of the genus, viz. sandy 
peat and loam, mixed with reduced potsherds or rotten wood. 
Watering it is most particular to guard against, as the plants tfr6 
very liable to be much injured, if allowed to get over-wet at the 
root. A portion of the root, with a leaf attached, is generally 
sufficient to form a new plant: this, when detached from its pi^ 
rent, should be carefully potted, observing, in doing tlii^, not to 
put it too deep in the soil, as it is very likely to cause the grow- 
ing bud to damp: it is also especially necessary to avoid wMing 
the bud in this dangerous situation durrog the process of water- 
ing. The bud will push better and sooner if the pot be* placed 
on a warm flue." 

Mr. P.. N. Don, gardener to Mr. Bateman, exhibited, dta late 
meeting of the London Horticultural Society, a fine specimen of 
this plant; the flowers measuring three inches across, beii% sore 
than twice as large as the figure in the Horticultural Transact 
tione: thl^. gives it an additional claim upon the lover of this 
tribe. % 



faatixnftta J^in^ Corymboee Dog orchis. A etove epiptote; grewiag alz ladiOT Mg]i$ 



CTNaRCHlS Tluman (Literally dof-oreku.) 
'aatixnftta UndL Corymboee Dog orchis. . .__ . ^ 

wHh pink and white flowere; appearing ia April. Bot. B%., 1996. 

^' This is one of the representatives, in tropical countries, of the 
terrestrial orchises of Europe, growing in similar siuiauooft, waA 
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having knobby roots of the same kind.'' It possesses but slight 
beauty: the flowers are small, about two terminating a scape six 
or eight inches in length, of a pale rose color. It flowered in 
the collection of the Messrs. Loddiges last April. (Bot. Reg.y 
Oct.) 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notices, 
RUSSIA. 

Chreat collection of Dried Plants for sale. — ^^'"e perceive, by the 23d 
No. of Dr. Hooker's Companion to the Botanical Magazine, that the 
immense botanical collections of the late John Prescott, Esq., of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russia, are now offered for sale. This splendid herbarium, 
one of the largest in Etfrope, is warranted to contam twenty-five thou- 
sand species, and is particularly rich in all the vegetable productions of 
European and Asiatic Russia. Among the most valuable portions we 
notice Siefiter's collection, Dr. Blume's herbarium, Poepig's collection in 
Chili and all Central America, large contributions from Fischer, Bieber- 
stein, Gmelin, Hohenacher, &c. towards the floras of Russia, Cauca- 
sus, Persia, and Kamschatka, together with a suite of all Douglas's 
North American collections, two thousand specimens from Nuttall, and 
a very rich herbarium of American plants, from Torrey, Goldie and 
Gray; Ecklon's, Merton's and Emerson's Cape of Good Hope plants, 
and upwards of three thousand species of East Indian productions, from 
Dr. W allich and Arnott, and Wight; there are also rich suites from the 
South Sea Islands, Madagascar, Senegal, California, the West Indies, 
as well as many unpublished plants from Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. 
The price stated for the whole herbarium, well preserved, labelled and 
arranged in the natural order, is one thousand pounds. Mr. Prescott 
was one of the first merchants in St. Petersburgh, and gave his whole 
leisure time to the enriching of his herbarium. — •3. J. D., Botanic Gar^ 
dwi and Nurseries, Nevoburgh, N, Y. • 



Art. II. Domestic Notices. 

Death of Mr. Croom.— Many of your readers are doubtless acquaint- 
ed with the deathof this gentleman, who perished, with his whole fami- 
ly, in the steam-packet Home, off the coast of North Carolina. Mr. 
Croom was an anient devotee of science, and his labors in the botani- 
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ea) field hare done much toward clearini; up what yet remamed obscure 
in the botany of the Southern states. We have before -us a catalogue or 
flora of the plants of Newbern, N. C, the proof sheets of which were 
left in the hands of Prof. Torrey, of New York, who has added a pre- 
face, bearing honorable (estimony to the scientific zeal and moral worth 
of Mr. Croom. He was contemplating the publication of a continuation 
of Michaux's splendid work on Worth American forest trees, and mak- 
ing preparations for it just before his death. The catalogue of North 
Carolina plants is a full and interesting one, with remarks on many 
Southern species. We extract the following, which Aows the great im- 
portance of a North American forest tree, little estimated by many. 

** Finus austri^Hs Michaux. — This is the pitch-pine of the SoutJMra 
states, so important in its uses and products to the inhabitants of those 
regions, and indeed of the whole country; for, besides furnishinff the 
* large quantities of turpentine and tar, annually exported from North 
Carolina, its timber, plank, &c. are of the greatest importance through- 
out the whole South, in the construction of houses, fences, ships, &c.; 
insomuch that it may be doubted if there is another tree in Anierica, or 
perhaps in the world, of greater utility and importance. " In the year 
1804," says Michaux, " the exports of turpentme from North Carolina 
amounted to 77,827 barrels. In 1836, the amount exported from that 
SCftte was not less than 350,000 barrels of turpentine, besides 50,000 bar- 
rels of tar, 50,000 barrels of pitch and rosin, and 20,000 barrels of spirits 
of turpentine. Of the pitch-pine lumber large quantities are exported 
to the West Indies and other parts. The port of Wilmington alone has 
for some years exported annually not less than 60,000,000 of feet. This 
tree extends from Virginia into the peninsula of Florida, in such abun- 
dance that the world, perhaps, might be supplied from its forests for 
several ages." — A, J, U, 

LoHVidi gracilis, — Have you seen a large patch of Lobdha gracilis, 
sown very thickly, in height of flower, with the sun on it.^ Nothing can 
be more beautiful. — J., Nov, 2rf, 1837. 

Ne\o annuals, treated q% hardy. — .Alimulus Smithn does well as a 
hardy annual; also M, cardin^lis, sown ii^ the open ground, will flower 
late. Salpigldssis hybrida, sown in the open ground quite late, is now 
flowering profusely; the plants strong and two feet hign. Calendrinias, 
the C. grandifl6ra and discolor, I treat as hardy annuals; the seed of the 
latter is apt to perish, and should therefore be sown very thickly. The 
seed of Nem6phila phaceloides is long in vegetating; I have as yet for- 
warded it: it is exceedingly beautiful, and seeds freely. Nemdphila ad- 
rita, the seed of which I received this year, is pretty, though very inferi- 
or to N. insignis or phaceloides. Both the purple and white peutnias 
came up in abundance, the last spring, in my garden, from seed self sown. 
They and the scarlet zinnia are my favorites. — Id. 

Verbhw Tteeediekna,, — ^This is a splendid new species. I think it 
equal to the V. Melindres [chamsedrif61ia Swt,] though not so dark or 
brilliant a scarlet: the corymb is larger and more compact, and the plant 
of more upright growth. — Id. 

B^rberis Aauifblium, — It is said there are two varieties of Berberis 
•Aquif61ium. i have observed a striking difference in two plants which I 
possess, one of which was received from the vicinity of Boston, and the 
other from Albany; the latter being far more beautiful in foliage than 
the former, and of a more upright growth than that. — Id, 

Mignonette. — My mignonette beds have filled the garden with odor 
all summer. I shall sow it yet more extensively next season. Remind 
your readers of it at the proper season; and bv the way, that is just now 
as well as in the spring. 1 intend to sow a bed to-morrow. — J., Nov. 3, 
18S7. 
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Lima A^ont.— NotwithBtanding the coolness of the summer, my Lima 
beans have done mellj and if the frost holds off a little longer, I snail 
have ripe seed, as I have had these five years past. 1 forward mine 
in pots, and turn them out earlier or later, according to the season. I 
early perceived that there were varieties of them, and befao to select 
the finest for seed : the consequence is, that I have finer Xima beans 
than any one 1 hav^^met with. — Id. [This in the proper way to keep 
any kind of seed true, particularly so with the Lima beans; as they wilt, 
if no pains are tak^n, soon degenerate into the common Sieva bean. — 
Ed.] 

Dtoarf mr^lifie hima bean. — This variety I tried a few years ago. It 
is very inferior — no better or not so good as the Carolina Lima, or Sieva 
bean. — J. 

Seven years* pumpkin. — Have you grown any seven years' pump- 
, kins.^ 1 have about thirty fine ones — the most beautiful fruit of the " 
pumpkin or squash kind 1 have ever seen. I am confident it is a great 
acquisition. — Id. 

Columbia virgoulotue pear. — ^You are doubtless acquainted with this 
pear and its history. The original tree is now standing on the farm of 
Mr. James Corse, West Farms, Westchester Co., N. Y. The fruit is 
large and fair: one of my pears weighed eleven ounces, and measured 
ten inches in circumference. It is ripe in October, is extremely melt- 
ing, capital flavor, and far surpasses any of the old varieties of the vir- 
goulouse. Messrs. B^oodgoou and Co., nurserymen, of Flushing, have 
taken considerable pains to introduce the Columbia virgoulouse, and 
now have a qnantitv of fine trees for sale. — Yours, J. A. T., Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 15, 1837. * 

Yerbina Tweediekns.. — I am a great lover of plants, and presume 
many of your readers are Vny partners in that love, and, as well as my- 
self, have often heard of new and fine plants, and almost cfi of\en been 
disappointed in their ^n« qualities, at least to my idea of fineness. How- 
ever, I ask liberty to introduce one that has considerable pretensions, 
and in truth nine persona out of ten will pronounce 4/l a real beauty — 
perhaps not when it opens a solitary flower — but to behold, as I did, a 
few days ago, a plant of it eighteen inches high and about fifteen' inches 
in diameter, covered with nearly thirty corymbs of crimson flowers, 
each corymb having open on it from twelve to twenty florets; such 
aurely was a floral beauty, and is known under the name of Ferbdna 
Tweediedna. It is more upright and stronger growing than the cele- 
brated V. Mellndres rchamsedrifblia] and if not so bright, it flowers 
more freely, and the florets and trusses are much lareer. It is of easy 
culture, either in the parlor or green-^iouie, and will, the coming season, 
prove itself a universal favorite to hundreds as well as io^Flora, PhUr 
adehhia, Nov. 10, 1837. 

^iphyllum truneiUum. — Did you ever see a scarlet parasole.^ I 
never did until to-day. I was in the hot-house of George Pepper, £lsq., 
of this city, (who, by the way, has many pretty things and a very neat 
gardener,) and saw a most splendid aflair. The handle (three feet 
long) was C^reus triangulkils, and the cover was Cdreus [Epiphyllum] 
truncktum. It has been only about three years grafted, and is now near- 
ly three feet in diameter, and covered with many hundreds of flowers; 
and I venture to say that there never was a more splendid aflair over 
the head of Victoria. The Philadelphia florists now generally practise 
grafting that beautiful fall flowering C^reus on the C. triangularis: it 
grows more freely, and is not so delicate in its treatment when thus 
grafted; and they uid that the graced plants coomiand a higher price. 
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« ' 'Art. ifl. Rettpspeetiee Criticism. 

Marehitmess dfTnviaioek dahlia, — Mr. Editor; Not^withstandiog you 
have prefaced jottf comments, oa our communication in^your -Magazine 
* ofthe 18th •ultimo, pages 4^5', 446, by stating that you dm not ''mention 
any particiflar individuals," and that the above gentlemen (meaning the 
subscribers) had ** seen fit to apply" your " remarliB to themselves," 
yoa have admitted that we were the persons jou alluded to in ^ur re- 
maHis on the dahlia var. Marchioness of Tavistock. Your attempts to * 
plac^ us as th^ aggressors, in this affair, and to plead " strict justice^'* 
for yt)ur own remarks, which you have been pleased to term " severcf," 
coAes with a poor grace from the Editor, when it is adtnitted our opin- 
ion was solicited and gifen to him, as we have befbre stated, in confi- 
dence and friendship. 

We will no# take the Editor's own version of this matter^ and will 
attempt to show that it is possible for an editor to err. After mforming 
us that it i^ \* His duty to point out the comparative merits of new flow- 
en^af^ to decide upon their superiority," *< in order that the floricultu- 
tt\ community" " may be kept informed of the value of every new 
dahlia;" he very rravely adds, "that he has given too much attention 
to the cultivation of the dahlia, not to profeiss some knowledge of a fine 
flower." If the ISiditor possesses all the "knowledge" he professes to 
have, still we would respectfully decline to be clas|c3. vnong " those 
who are willing to rely upon" his "judgment." 

The Editor proceeds, and states, " as the foundaxion of '^his " re- 
marks," that " with the Beauty of Cambridge in one hand, and the 
Marchioness of Tavistock in the other, the two were compared, and the 
observation made was, that it strongly resembled the former; and, if 
our ueTnory serves us, (for we did not then think of ever speaking of 
the decision) (?) that the Beauty of Cambridge was one which would 
be grown by them as soon as the Marchioness of Tavistock." We re- 
collect stating, th^t if the flower then exhibited, of the Marchioness of 
Tavistock, was Sifair specimen, we would as soon cultivate th^ Beauty 
of Cambridflfe; and, for the edification of your readers, if not for your- 
•Belf, Mr. Editor, we wift copy the description given of the Beauty of 
Cambridge, in the catalogue published by Hovey & Co., No. 9 Mer- 
chants Row, Boston, in May, 1837. After due caution, attended with 
the usual very particular sign of %•, the public are informed that 
** There is ifpt an indifferent flower in this catalogue." The Beauty of 
Cambridge is represented tcfbe as follows, viz. " Beauty of Cambridge, 
(Brewer's,) fine white, elegantly tipped with purple," ^ 

" Now, mark the change ! • • • • •^ • • 

In spring they call me white, in autumn skim-sky-blue." 
The Editor further states, that his " remarks were not made because 
the Marchioness of Tarristock was not thought a dahlia superior to all 
the others, but because it should have been classed with one of sucti in- 
feriority as the Beauty of Cambridge," with its " stiff," irregular and 
blunt "petals," nearly every flower slfowing a large eye, and the col- 
ors di'sty white and dull purple, mottled and unevenly shaded into one 
another, without any distinctness." 

By comparing the above statements, made by the professor of " fine 
flowers," we conclude he possessed but little knowledge^of the Beauty 
of Cambridge in May last, or at anv other time; both his stories cannot 
be correct. Will he please to inform those " who are willing to rely 
upon" hia '^ judgment," which of these statements are correct, so that 
they may be*auly informed by him whose " duty" it is '< to decide." 
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The charge of " prejudice'* we disclaim. 

It may not be improper to state, that tha Editor knew, or should have 
known, that the rules of the Metropolitan Society of florists anfi ama- 
teurs of Lotidon, have not been adopted by the Mas.sachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society; and if his mark of approbation ^vas given, on the princi- 
ple which governs the members of that Society, we will venture an 
opinion, that all the other gentlemen used their own eyes, and their own 
opinions, when th^y marked for the best flower. 

It ap|>ears somewhat unaccountable to us, that the oiDner of the flow- 
er Victoria should be the only person present who should be able to ap- 
preciate the beauty of " the most attractive flower in the ;-oom," upon 
which, at "every show," "encomiums" had been "bestowed" while 
"others equally. fine were scarcely thought of»" Were all thepersogu 
present prejudiced 7 

In our former paper we mentioned Victoria, with a view to show how 
the Editor's taste, (whose "duty" it is " to 4ecide") was sustained by 
the marking for the best dahlias; which he now states "cannot be con- 
sidered as any test of their respective merits." By this assertion does 
the Editor wish it to be understood that he considers himself possessing 
better taste than the other nine gentlemen, some of whom (to speak a£ 
visedly) have had as long experience and as good success in the cultiva- 
tion of the dahlia as himself ? or is their marking to be considered as no 
test, because the)r have judged by wh«t they iiave seen and known, rath- 
er than from the information of the Editor and his English reports ^ 

The scale made by the Editor, from the English periodicals, is foreign 
to our purpose. Alany varieties of the dahlia that continue to take 
prizes, in England, have been excluded from some of the best collections 
m this country, as they seldom give us a passable specimen; other va-^ 
rieties.may probably do better in this country than tiiey do in England, 
and this may be the case with the Marquis of Northampton. We 
marked for tnis flower, using our oton judgment; and there was no other 
variety that received a greater ndrnber of marks, as the best formed 
flower. The statement made by the Editor, that the Marquis ef North- 
ampton kas not taken " a single prize," this season^ in England, is in- 
correct; we have proof to the contrary. The Conqueror of Europe is 
too well known to require praise at our hands^ it received seven out of 
ten marks, as the best dowers a pretty good proof that it was th^"most 
attractive flower in the room.^^ • 

Will the Editor please to point out when and where WidnalVs Prin- 
cess Victoria obtained a prize. We have examined the reports of the 
American, English and Scotch Horticulturai ExhibitionSj and, thus far, 
it appears IVidnaWs Princess Victoria (probably " for want of size") 
has not even made an entry in the " winning stand" of Mr. Widnall, or 
any other cultivator. 

We respectfully request that you will give the above a place in your 
next number. 

Yours, &C. M. P. WfLDER, 

S. Walker. 
Dorchester, Dec. 21, 1837. 

%• Since the above communication was written, we have examined 
Mr. WidnalPs catalogue of May, 1837, and find the Beauty of' Cam- 
bridge is retained in his collection of "superb dahlias," with the follow- 
ing notice, viz:. 

" S. W. has a|ain taken from his list of 1836 more than fifty of the 
old varieties, and has added about the same number of the newest and 
best kinds, all of which obtamed prizes at the principal exhibitions of 
the lafit season." 
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We mention this fact, to show how the Beauty of Cambridge is es- 
timated by the person who raised ^e Marchioness of Tavistock , and 
who is Imown as the most success fid cultivator in Great Britain. 

M. P. W. 

S. W. 

We willingly give place to the above rejoinder of Messrs. Walker and 
Wilder, ^to the exclusion of other matter,) in consequence of their ex- 
press desire that we should give it an msertion in this number. Had we 
our wish, we should have deferred it until our next; but we give way to 
them. 

We have but little to say, in answer to the remarks of the above gen- 
tlemen. We leave our readers to decide for themselves. We be^ leave, 
however, to correct a mistake which the gentlemen have fallen into, and 
to add a few observations, by way of explaining the subject to those who 
may not be acquainted with the flowers which are mentioned in their paper. 
The remarks made by Messrs, WaJker and Wilder, that the Beauty of 
Cambridge was a dahlia which would be cultivated by them as soon as 
the Marchioness of Tavistock, is admitted. This is all we wish. It is 
the main point on which the controversy stands. The attempt to make 
the Beauty of Cambridge appear a first-rate dahlia, (or, in otner words, 
as beautiful as the Marchioness of Tavistock,) is as silly as the result has 
been abortive. Those who know the Beauty of Cambridge will agree 
with us in this remark. And it is here we would correct the gentlemen, in 
regard to an error they have committed, viz., that of placing the state- 
ments of Messrs. Hovey & Co., in regard to a dahlia, in connection 
with us. Otct opinion has nothing to do with that of Messrs. Hovey & 
Co. What they say and what we say have no connection whatever, 
any more than that of Mr. Widnall, or any other seedsman. We pre- 
sume, however, that Messrs. Hovey & Co., in publishing their extensive 
catalogue of dahlias, did, aft all seedsmen i|i this country do, copv their 
descriptions from the English catalogues. From this Messrs. Walk- 
er and Wilder proceed to show the inconsistency of our opinion, and 
ask us for information on this point. We deem it only necessary to 
state, that \ce never made any statement about the Beauty of Cam- 
bridge, until we penned the remarks in our last. Our opinion is there 
recorded, and remains unchanged. It is needless for us to show, that 
though it was not an indifferent flower in the spring of 1837, it is an in- 
ferior one in the fall of the same year. The Queen of Pahlias was onee 
the most superb edged variety ever seen. Is it so now ? But we are 
occupying too much room, and find that we must draw our observationa 
to a close. 

The charge of prejudice need not have been mentioned. The vin- 
dictive spirit in which the above remarks are written, displays at once 
the desire the gentlemen had to discuss the subject in a way which would 
have been agreeable and perhaps interesting to our renders. The sneer 
at the English reports would have come with a better grace from others 
than those who quote Mr. Widnall's opinion. 

One remark, and we leave the matter where we found it. The. advice 
of Messrs. Walker and Wilder is altogether gratuitous. When we need 
their guidance, we shall most assuredlv seek it: at presentVe feel com- 
petent to judge of our own actions, and are accoantable only to ourselves 
for our opinions. Our object in making the remarks we did, in the first 
instance^ was to benefit our readers-^to let them see how far away from 
a correct expression of opinion prejudice would cariy individuals — ^and 
to give some information concerning the character of tnose new and truly 
beautiful varieties of dahlias which have been introduced this season, 
which mighty from various causes, remain unduly unknown. — Ed, 
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Columbian Horticultural Society, — ^We are sorry that th^ following 
very interesting account of (he annual and fall ezhibitionsof this Society 
didnot come to hand, so as to havd enabled us to have given it m the 
Deceiiaber number: our kind correspondent whq. furnished us with the 
following article will, w© hope, next season, fofward.the reports in time 
for the closing numbep of the Vblurae; we pledge ourselves to insert all 
that are s6nt us, even if we have to add an extra sheet. We improve 
this earlv opportunity to present the following to our readers, an4 hope 
that, althougn it came to hand so late, it will not b^ found the less m- 
ter'es^ting'. — Bd. 

The First Autumnal Exhibition of the Columbian Horticultural Soei^ 
ety of this District was held on the 31st and 23d of September last, in 
the spacious* and magnificent saloon of Mr. Kanisi. The Committee of 
Arrangements consisted of the following members, viz: Messrs. Mag- 
neder, Buist, Pearce, Weaver, and Douglas, under whose superintend* 
ence this show was made not only very beautiful, but highly interestinff. 
The saloon was decorated with great taste, and ornamented in a style 
of blended simplicity and elegance. At the entrance the eye was caught 
by the iigure of an anchor, suspended from the ceiling, and formed of 
variously colored dahlias, which, at night, was surrounded by a circle of 
brilliant lights; thus indicating that the hopes of the Society were not 
only high, but bright. This whs^tfie work and* conception of Mr. Bnist. 
The coup deceit was very strikjdg, and the whole room had the appear- 
ance of an enchanted garden. The side-tables were rtecorated with 
pyr.amids and splendid vases of flowers, and the centre table with dahlias, 
roses, &c. of all hues, and ihe cross table at the bottom of the room was 
overspread with a profusion of the most splendid dahlias, forming, in 
large capitals, the name of the enterprising *and industrious contributor, 
" Joshua Pearce." A Targe grape vine,, covered with leaives and clus- 
ters of fine grapes, extended in festoons from one extremity of this table 
to the other, and was supported on each side by lemon trees laden with 
their goklen fruit. - The fhiits and vegetables of the season, brought 
to the exhibition, were placed on stands in different parts of the saloon^ 
atid excited, by their magnitude, beauty and excelleifce, general admira- 
tion. Among other objects of interest, not properly .t*> be classed 
among the hortttultural spe(;imens, were two fine glass hives, filled with 
two pans of honey, sent by Mjt. Thomas Blagden, of Washington, and 
a citizen of Georgetown. Among the green-house and other exotic 
plants, were some highly esteen^ed and of recent introduction. " The 
bloom of cut flowers," the Committee on flowers observe in their re- 
port, " was varied and abundant. Of the China rose, the variety, 
beauty and fragrance far exceeded any collection heretofore presented, 
and, in relation to this justly admired flower, too much praise cannot be 
awarded to our cultivators for their exertions in procuring new varieties 
and improving the old ones bt seed." The collection of dahlias was 
▼cry large, and exceedingly splendid and beautiful. No such display 
had ever be^ witnessed before in thj? city. They were all of superior 
kinds, many ^ew varieties and seme seedlings raised in this District. 
The show of native flowers, ferns and mosses was in fine taste. These 
had been gathered and arranged in the most beautiful and tasty mt^ner 
by ihe fair patrons of the Society, .to whose active and unceasing exer- 
tions on this, a9 on all former occasions, the Society is largely indebted. 
•• To thftm," says the Committee, with great truth, " we mainly awe the 
beautiful arrangement of the flowersin vases, and other decorations; and 
the best compliment the Committee can pay them is to say, thftt they are 
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iDdispensable in our cause, and, like their fair emblems, we should fail 
without them." It was interesting as well as delightful to see those la- 
dies thus laudably and zealously employed in drawing out and unfoldinj^ 
the magic combinations of beauty, dictated by their delicate and exqui- 
site taste. The married and the single were aliiie engaged in this 
charming occupation, and it is but justice to them to give their names. 
They were, Mrs. I'owson, Mrs. Seaton, Mrs. Kurtz, Mrs. Mngneder, 
and Mrs. Pearce; and the Misses Mead, Magneder, Bingham, Gilman, 
Seaton, Barnard, McKean, Johnson, and Price. 

The visiters were numerous and distinguished. The President of the 
United States, bends of departments, members of Congress, foreien 
ministers, oncers of the army and navy, &c., attended, and swelkd the 
collections to a considerable amount. The music of the marine band 
gave an additional charm to the beautiful spectacle, and the visit of sev- 
eral tribes of Indians, then in this city, added variety and interest to the 
scene, with which these rude children of nature seemed to be as much 
delighted as the most polished and refined. The following reports of 
the standing Committees will convey a proper idea of the various arti- 
cles exhibited on this occasion. — Geo. fratierston. 

Report of the Committee on Flowers, — Contributors. Mrs. Towson : 
A great variety of native flowers, in the form of an urn. The beauti- 
ful arrangement of bloom in this decoration made it highly ornamental, 
and fully displayed this lady's usual taste. 

Mrs. Seaton : several vases of choice flowers, very handsomely arrang- 
ed. Mrs. Bomford: from her collection, many flue plants: among them 
a jRcus el&stica, in great luxuriance. Mrs. J. Kurtz: some fine gerani- 
ums, and other plants in excellent order. Mrs. Peirce : a stand of splen- 
did dahlias, seealings from Linncean Hill, the word "Peirce" beautifullv 
formed in the centre. Mrs. Lenthall : a very fine pomegranate, well 
stocked with fruit, and several other plants in fine condition. 

Mrs: Suter: fine double asters, marigolds, and roses. Mrs. Wagga- 
man: fine dahlias, marigolds, and asters. Mrs Dick: marigolds, re- 
markable for their extrorainary size and fine color. Mrs. Fulmer, Mrs. 
Davb, Mrs. Weaver, and Mrs. Wilkes: various cut flowers. Mrs. 
Gunnell: several varieties of tea and other roses. 

Miss Gilman: a variety of native flowers, mosses and ferns, arranged 
with great ingenuity. Misses Mead, McKean, Bingham, Seaton, Price, 
Johnson, Lav, Barnard, Gunnell, R. W. Smith, £. P. Smith, Magne- 
der: vases of flowers. 

From the collection of Mr. J. Peirce some very choice China roses, 
fruit trees, and magnolias. His dahlias were numerous, and in addition 
to the many fine varieties, he exhibited a large number of splendid seed- 
lings. From the collection of Mr. John Douglas, jr., a large num- 
ber of dahlias, most of them very superior, and exhibited by him. From 
the collection of Mr. John Douglas, sen., a variety of choice plants, 
a few in pretty bloom, and a limb of Datura arbdrea, ten feet higo, with 
a profusion of flowers. 

From the collection of W. Buist, among other plants, fine speci- 
mens of Astrapie^a Wallichu, Man^ttia glabra, /x6ra coccinea, Br\>nia 
nddiflora Russ^U'tf f'dncea, £ucalyptus cord^ta, Lechenailltta form6say 
Leucad^ndron argeoteum, Gardoquia HookM, MelaleQca pub^seens, 
Crinum amibile, Ardisia solan^cea, FicuB el6stica, Ftichsta Youngn 
grandifl6ra, and several yarieties of acacias ; of cut flowers, many new 
varieties; of tea roses and dahlias, a profusion of the most approved 
kinds. An anchor, auspended in the room, formed by him of aahlias> 
was greatly admired. 

From the collections of Messrs. Yates, Slater, and Cammack,Alarge 

▼i%. iT.-^^vo. I. 5 
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number of dahlias of standard varieties. From Her Britannic Majest^li 
Minister Plenipotentiary, the Honorable Mr. Fox: a beautiful collection 
of the most select varieties of ^ahlias. From Dr. Alexander M^ Williams; 
cactuses of large size and singular growth. From Dr. James S. Gun- 
nell: a fine collection of dahlias — yellow, white, Kdrtzn, blush, tea and 
other roses, in very pretty bloom and excellent order; also seedling 
camellias, in vigorous s^rowth. 

From Captain W. Weaver: plants of Campinula pyramid&lis of 
large size — the profusion of flowers rendered tnem very ornamental, 
and gave 'evidence of superior cultivation. From Georgetown Collese: 
Hedychium coronkrium (or garland flower) and Dionse^a muscipula ( Ve- 
nus's Hy-trap,) both in great prefection. From Dr. Magneder: various 
cut flowers. From Mr. D. A. Hall: a melocactus (Turk's cap) of 
large size. From Mr. Little : superior asters. 

From Mr. Blagden and Mr. Pettit: beautiful specimens of honey, in 
glass cases taken entire from the hive. 

Report of the Committee on Fruits. — The Committee on Fruits have 
sin^ar pleasure in making their report upon the fruits exhibited at this 
their first essay in raising a full Exhibition. The fruits were abundant, 
numerous in variety, and fine in quality and maturity; and your Commit- 
tee are fearful that they maj^ be guilty of omissions when having to 
notice such numbers of specimens as, m the course- of their duties, they 
were called on to inspect. They therefore crave excuse for the follow- 
ing brief mention. 

l^he lady of the President of the Society presented a handsome collection 
containing, amongst others, the Georgia black peach, the General Brown 
and lemon peaches; Catawba and Isabella grapes; beurr^ pears, &c» 
Mrs. Seaton : a plateau, containing dishes of Isabella and Catawba grapes, 
various peaches, Seckel and heurr^ pears, red filberts, belle apples, &c. 
Mrs. J. Gales, jr. : a bunch bf the lemon tree^ bearing three lemons of ex- 
traordinary size and beauty. 

Mr. John A. Smith: numerous varieties of apples, peaches, &c, 
amongst which were the belle, belle-fleur, summer Catlin, Robinson 
white, white Calville, black redstreak, Roane's white crab, Shippen's 
russeting, Long Island russet, sheepnose, golden pippin, Rhode Island 
greening, winter pearmain,winesap, wine-apple, pomme d'A pis, Hughes's 
crab. Scrivener's red, house-apple, green Newtown pippin, yellow New- 
town pippin, Cooper's russeting, Holland pippin apples; Orange d'Hiver, 
St. Germain, St. Michael's Angleterre or English beurr^ and ne^ro 
pears; lemon, yellow, freestone, and Dutchess peaches, monthly Alpme 
strawberries, Buonaparte canteleupe melon, &c. 

Mr. William Cammack : Rodman's cling, golden purple, or Georgia 

S'aste peaches; Spitzemburgh and Newtown pippin apples. Mr. George 
hoemaker: a noble display of Catawba grapes, fine peaches, and 
handsome lemons. Judge Morrell: very fine black Malaga grapes, 
from a vine raised by himself from seed. Georgetown CollWe : hand- 
some bunches of grapes, pears, &c. General Walter Smith: brown 
and golden beurr^ pears or superb quality. 

Mr. Joshua Pierce : a great display of peaches, apples, and lemons, 
of superior quality. Mr. Kurtz, jr., a neat frame containing bunches 
of Catawba grapes tastefully arranged. Mr. John Douglass: a single 
specimen of peach, remarkable for. being the finest in the room. Dr. 
ISayne, of Prince George's County: a fine collection of very handsome 
peaches. Mr. John Boyle: a dwarf apple-tree, little more than afoot 
m height, benring a cluster of finely-formed fruit of extraordinary 
beauty. Mr. Robert Barnard: a few peaches of the Admirable, and a 
variety of fall Catlin apples. 

Mr. Adam Lindsay: bell-fleur apples^ and a branch of a Tine oantain- 
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iog such abundance of the finest grapes as would have puzzled Caleb, 
the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua, the son of Nun, to have borne off 
from the land of promise without detection. Well, indeed, in thi8,did the 
father of the Society highly honor it and himself. 

The Committee consider the Exhibition of fruits to have been ex- 
tremely creditable to those who raised them, and an earnest of the per- 
fection to which the District may attain in this branch of horticulture. 

Report of the Committee on Veo-etables. — The Committee on Vegeta- 
bles report that at the recent exhibition held by this Society on the ^Ist 
and 23d of last September, the vegetables, although not so abundant as 
they had a right to expect, from tlTe numerous members of the Society 
engaged in their cultivation, yet, in size and quality, were not inferior to 
any ever before exhibited. The Silesian or sugar beet, of Messrs. 
Hines and Mr. Lindsay, were particularly fine; the cabbages by Mr. 
Cammack would do credit to any part of the world. The sweet pota- 
toes by Colonel Naylor were extraordinary productions; the field'pump- 
kins of Mr. Barnard and Mr. Lindsay were well worthy of notice. The 
Committee take great pleasure in sayinr; that all the vegetables were of 
the very best quality, and such as would do great credit to the best gar- 
dener of our country* The Committee have observed a gradual and 
progressive improvement in our v^;;et:ible market since the formation of 
this Society; and they have no hesitation in saying, they believe the 
Society has been the principal cause of that improvement. 

The Committee annex hereto a particular list of the contributors and 
the articles presented. 

Mr. Joshua Pcirce: a fine plant of Delaway cabbage, very good Savoy 
cabbage, three flat Dutch cabbages, one weighing 18 lbs. three heads very 
good fall lettuce, pickles, ruta l)aga and stubble turnips, bunch of car- 
rots, and one fine egg plant. Mr. John A. Smith: turnips, carrots, 
amber and mangel wurtzel beets, salsify, one Canadian squash, two 
Connecticut field pumpkins, one cream-colored pumpkin, one very fine 
bunch of double leaf frizzled parsely, fine specimens of the Lima beans, 
very fine okra and fine brocoli, three delicious and fine flavored nut- 
meg cantaleupes, simlins and vegetable marrow squash, and a bunch of 
hybrid turnips. 

Mr. J. W. Weaver: Drumhead Savoy, red and sugar-loaf cabbage, 
very fine, very good fall radish, fine winter squash, carrots and parsnips. 
Mr. William Cammack: two beautiful^flat Dutch cabbages, eacn S6 lbs., 
two bunches of loiig blood beet. *Mr. Henry Naylor: very large 
and fine sweet potatoes, beans, beets, parsnips, and radishes, and one 
fine flat Dutch sugar cabbage. Mr. Barnard: excellent snowball pota- 
toes, very fine specimen of the Lima bean, large Connecticut field 
pumpkins, and bush simlins, ripe for seed, three varieties of the sweet 
basil. 

Miss Catharine Barnard: beautiful 'and rare specimen of the sweet 
basil, from Porto Rico. Mr. George Naylor: three very fine turnip 
beets, one fine flat Dutch cabbage, and snap beans. Mrs. Wheat: fine 
blood beets, good carrots and parsnips. Mr. Richard Southern : two 
fine Savoy and red cabbages. Mr. John Ousely: specimen of sweet 
pepper, and two fine egg plants. 

Mr. Pleasants: fine large potatoes, ('ash-leaf kidney.) Mrs. Carter: 
very fine Mercer potatoes. Mrs. Wacnter: very good celery and pars- 
nips. Mrs. Yates, of Alexandria : fine blood beets. Mrs. Seaton: fine 
turnip-root cabbage, beets and potatoes. Mr. Suter: specimen of the 
sweet ffourd. Mr. Adam Lindsay: fine sugar or Silesian beet, pump- 
kin and sweet pepper. Mr. John Douglas: good celery, fine silver-skm 
onions, from seed sown the last Spring. Messrs. C. & M. Hines: eight 
sugar or Silesian beets, average ten to thirteen pounds. Mr. Samuel 
Whitall: fine silvernskin and straw-colored onions. 
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Fourth JSnnual Exhibition. — An account of the Fourth Annual Exhi- 
bition of the Columbian Horticultural Society has been delayed by causes 
which it is not necessary to mention. This delay, however, will not, it is 
hope, lessen its interest to those who take a pleasure in horticultural 
pursuits, or in the advancement of an art so conducive to the comfort, 
gratification and sustenance of mankind. The fourth Annual Exhibition 
of the Society was held on the 7th and 8th of June last, in the splendid 
saloon of Si^or Carusi, which from its spaciousness, afforded an op- 
portunity to display to great advantage the noral and other productions of 
the garden,and the Committee of arrangements did not fail to manifest their 
usual taste and industry in the decoration and embellishment of the room. 
It was indeed a beautiful spectacle, which all seemed to enjoy, and with 
which none could avoid bemg delighted. '* Music," say the Committee, 
in their report, " which seems to be indispensable to such exhibitions, 
added its cneerful sounds to the harmonious notes of the mocking and 
Canary birds that charmed the perfumed atmosphere with their melo- 
dy." The visiters were numerous and respectable, and the collections 
made on the first day exceeded those taken on the first day of any for- 
mer exhibition of the Society. To the great disappointment of many 
who had delayed their visit to the last evening, the weather was so show- 
crv, during the whole of the second day, that they conld not attend. 
"Not a single mark of disapprobation," observe the Committee, " is 
known to have been made b^ any of the numerous assembly ; and every 
visiter seemed to enjoy the rich treat it was the study and pride of the 
Committee to provide for all." Among the interesting spectacles on the 
second day was the appearance of the orphans of the Asyhmis of 
Georgetown and Washington, conducted b^ their teachers, who par- 
took of a 8um|)tuous repast of strawberries and other refreshments 
generously provided on the occasion by a patroness of the Society, 
whose ardor in the cause is equalled only by her benevolence. These 
interesting objects of charity then united their infant voices in a son^ of 

firaise to the Author of all good, and retired delighted with their visit, 
t is due to those ladies who so kindly volunteered their valuable ser- 
vices, to state that the arrangement of the cut flowers in the small pyra- 
mids, vases and stands, was their exclusive work; and the Committee 
remark that " they would be doing great violence to their feelings did 
they withhold the warmest expression of praise and approbation so justly 
due to the young ladies, to wnom they were also indebted for so many 
of the sweetest and most admired ornaments of the room."* Greater 
unanimity and anxiety to excel each other existed among the contribu- 
tors than on any former occasion, and the display of floral beauty was 
therefore more splendid in the collection of rare, valuable, and curious 
plants than it ever had before been. Among the rare plants were 
fine specimens of tea, India rubber, cactuses, camphor tree, sago plants, 
coral tree, silver tree of New Holland, several curious New Holland 
acacias, heaths, 8lc. The florists also exhibited the largest and finest 
collection of geraniums that had ever before been seen at the shows of 
the Society ; a great variety of China and new hybrid roses, some of 
great beauty ; fine large plants of the Cam61lta jap6nica, raised in this 
district from seed, and by inarching ; a variety of calceolaris : some 
superior dahlias in fine bloom : and of native plants, some very delicate 
orchises, ferns, mosses, &c. The large contributors on this occasion 
were Messrs. Peirce, Douglass, Buist, Dr. McWilliams, Dr. Gunnell, 
MrR. Dick, Mr. Hoppe,Mr. Fulmer, See. of the District ; Messrs. 
John and Samuel Feast, of Baltimore. 

• Ttete ^Bong iMdiM were the MisKt HmJ, MorreU* Cox, SeaUMi,Priee, Saiitb aad 
Bannrd. 
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Handsome contributions were also made by Mrs. Boroford, Mrs. 
Seaton, Mrs. Kurtz, Mrs. J. Thompson, Mrs. B. M. Berry, Mrs. Peirce, 
Mrs. Lenthall, Mrs. Forsyth, Mrs. Douglass, &c., and the Misses F. 
Clark, Gillman, Watterson, Boyely M. Jones, Barnard, and Gunnel]. 
The flourishing College at Georgetown likewise contributed a large 
collection of aloes, acacias, tea plants, cactuses, and various green-house 
plants. Mr. Dick's large and beautiful heliotrope was much admired, and 
also his double flowering pomegranate, calceolaris, &c. Of Mr. Fulmer, 
who sent a vanetv of garden flowers of the best varieties, the Committee 
thus speak : '* This gentleman deserves great credit for the attention 
he has paid to this tribe of plants, in selectiAg and cultivating only the 
best and most showy sorts." Mr. John Feast's specimen of the Cactus 
speciosissimus, with four beautiful flowers, excited great admiration. 
Mr. Samuel Fenst sent a specimen of the C&ctus specidsus, with up- 
wards of 75 expanded flowers, a collection of near 200 roses, embrac- 
ing China, French and Scotch, splendid pseonies, &c., which were not 
received, unfortunately, till the evening of the second day's exhibi- 
bition, when, from the delay and the want of water, they had been 
considerably injured. The cactus, had it been received immediately 
on its arrival, would, the Committee think, " have formed one of the 
roost splendid objects in the room." From Mrs. Bomford's choice 
collection, fine specimens of Ficus el&stica, geraniums, calceolarias, 
&c. were obtained, and a variety of cut flowers, tastefully arrang- 
ed in silver and China vases. Mrs. Seaton sent flne orange and lemon 
trees, loaded with fruit and flowers, and some beautiful specimens of 
shell flowers; Mrs. B. M. Berry, cut flowers, arranged with taste in 
moss; Mrs. Peirce, new varieties of heart's-ease, very large and beau* 
tiful; Miss Gilman, a beautiful collection of native and and exotic flowers 
BO arranged as to form the word*'* Flora," and Miss M. Johns, pretty 
specimens of shell flowers, very creditable to the taste and skill of tne ar- 
tist. Of the fruits exhibited at this show, the Cofimittee on fruits speak 
in hij^h and just terms. Of the strawberries exhibited, there were some 
specimens, the Committee remark, " which far outdid any heretofore 
brought to the notice of the Society ^ and there can be no doubt that 
attention to the growth and cultivation of this fine fruit is firmly fixed 
in this District, and the prmluceof the finest sorts much increased, to the 
exclusion of every common and inferior kind." At this, as at the pre- 
ceding exhibition, the superiority Was awarded to Mr. William Cani- 
mack, " whose Southborough seedling surpassed in size and beauty 
every other specimen offered." The goosberries were fine and free 
from rust. " Those exhibited by Mr. Cammack, from trees imported 
by him from Lancashire, in 18S4, were the largest offered, and of these the 
j;reen gage was decidedly the finest." The cherries were generally 
mferior to those at^ormer exhibitions. The parcel by M. St. C. Clarke, 
Esq. were the finest in maturity, appearance, and flavor. The cur- 
rants were few and small; and of the green-house fruits, the Committee 
give the superiority to those sent by Dr. Mc Williams, though those 
produced by Dr. Riley and Mr. Peirce would have reflected high honor 
on any gardener. The following are the varieties of strawberries ex- 
hibited : Hudson, white melon, Bath scarlet, Downton, Wilmot, Haut- 
bois, Methven, Southborough seedling, Keen's seedling, John Adams, 
and Bourbon pine; and the exhibitors were Mrs. B. M. Berry, Mrs. 
Hickey, Mrs. Seaton, Mrs. Towson, and Messrs. Hoppe, Smith, Bar- 
nard, Ousley , William and Edmund Cammsck. The cherries were of the 
following kinds, viz. J^ay and June Duke, Spanish yellow, white-heart 
and black Tartariah; and the goosberries, the Warrington, Hero, white- 
smith, sportsman, green gage. Waters, amber, and favorite green. The 
show of esculent regetames was, for the season, veiy creditable. Thess 
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consisted of various kinds of radishes, peas, lettuce, onions, early and 
George York cabbnges, Mercer and nsh-leaf kidney ]>otatoes, bunch 
and Windsor l>ean<9, beets, rhubarb,CRuIiflower, long frame, London lontf 
early, Patrick'n prize and Lumber Park cucumbers, double-leaf curled 
parsley, early horn carrots, mushrooms, and early tomatoes.— W, 



Art. V. Faneuil Hall Market, 



Roots, Tubers, ^c. 



Potatoes, new : 



From, To 
^ cts. ?? cts. 



Common,^P«'->*™!'—l 



[ per bmhel, . . . . 
Sweet. ^P*'"'^!*''' 



per peck. 

Onions : 

red, per bunch, 

white, per biuhei 

Beets, new, per biishel,. . 

QuTots, per bushel 

Parsnips, per bushel,. . . . 
Horseradish, per pound,. 

SImllots, per pound 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, ])er dozen : 
Savoys, 87i' 50 



Drumheads,. 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowers, each,. 
Brocolis, each,.. . . 
Lettuce, per head, . 
Celery, per root, . . 



Squashes and Pumpkins. 



Squashes, per pound : 
Autumnal marrow,. . 

Lima, 

Winter crookneck,. 

Pumpkins, each, 



00 1 25 
40 I 60 
25 ll 50 
37.^' 50 
03 2 25 
00 I 

25 !l 60 
87.i 50 



60 
17 



75 
20 



4 6 
25 1 60 
60 I 76 
60 75 
75 1 00 

8 I 12 
20 
14 



1 00 


1 25 


75 1 00 


124 25 


12.i 25 1 


10 


12 


6 


10 


8 


4 


2 


8 


Zh 


S 


12i 


20 



Pot and Swea Herbs. 



Parsley, per lialf peck,. 

Sage, per pound 

Murjorum, per bunch,. 

Savory, per bunch 

'Spearmint, per bunch,. 



Fruits. 



Apples, desvert : 
Co,^ {perlMrrel,., 
' ( per inumel,., 

Riuaets J P®*" ^^rrel,. . 
*'*'***'' {per bushel,. 



Golden pippins, per bushel. 
Pears: 

Passe Colmar, per dozen,. . 
Chaumontel, per dozen,. . . . 
St. Germain, |Xir dozen,. . . 

BeuiTc Did, per dozen, 

Prince's St. Germain pr doz. 
Lewie, per dozen,, 



From. To 
$ cu. 9 cts. 



26 

17 

6 

6 

6 



20 
12 
12 



iQuinccs, (jer bushel, ;4 

jlPinc-nppics, each, 

I G rapes , per pound : 

Malaga 

jOranges, |)er dozen, 

Lemons, per dozen, 

|Gocoanuts, each, 

|Sliaddoci(s, each, 

I^''"''«^.{^rb'rxb::::loo3oo 

I Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. 

I Filberts, per pound, 

■Castana, 



60 2 00 
75 1 60 
00 !2 25 
00 |1 60 
00 2 60 
25 1 60 
00 
60 
60 

26 

87^ 60 

60 j 76 

37A| 60 

S7i| 60 

25 

50 |6 00 

00 

00 

12i 

20 
00 
60 
60 
87i 
6 
25 
00 



25 
26 



75 

60 

6 

6 00 



00 
12 

4 
8 



5 00 

14 

6 

6 



Remarks. — There is but little to note in the state of the market this 
month. The weather has remained cold, though not so severe as to 
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preyent the bringing of potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables, from the 
country. The stock, therefore, on hand, is considerably large and of 
good quality. 

Potatoes remain without any alteration, except in Eastports, which 
have advanced a shade; and sweet, which, from the diminished stock, 
command higher rates. Sales of turnips have been more brisk, and, al- 
though there is a good stock, prices have advanced. Bunched onions 
are rather scarce. 

Of cabbages there is a good supply, excepting drumheads, of which 
only a very limited stock of those of good quality remains on hand: the 
reason of their scarcity we alluded to in our November report. CruH- 
flowers yet come to hand in tolerable abundance for the season. Bro- 
colis are about gone. Lettuce improves in quality as the season ad- 
vances. Celery is plentiful and prices moderate. Squashes are less 
abundant than at our last report, and prices of all sorts have much ad- 
vanced; considering the cool summer and early frosts, the stock is far 
greater, and the quality very superior to what would have been 



Apples remain about the same; some fine golden pippins have just 
come to hand; Baldwins keep finely. Of pears, the supply has fallen 
off, and, with the exception or the Lewis, there is only a few dozens re- 
maining; some very handsome pears, known as Prince's St. Germain, 
have been received. Quinces are about gone. Pine-apples are scarce. 
Malaga grapes abundant, there having been some arrivals with large 
quantities. Cranberries remain about the same. Walnuts and chest- 
nuts are scarce.— F<wr«, JVf. T., Boston, Dee. 23d, 1837. 



Art. VI. Fulton Market, New York. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes, per bushel, 37 ^ to 62^ cts. Turnips, per 
bushel, 25 to 374 cts. Carrots, per bushel, 50 to 62i cts. Parsnips, 
per bushel, 50 to 63} cts. Beets, per bushel, 62i to 75 cts. Horserad- 
ish, per bushel, $1 to $3. Onions, per bushel: red, $1; white, $1.50. 
Spinach, per bushel, 37} to 50 cts. Cabbages, per dozen: drumheads^ 
371 to 75 CIS.; Savoys, 37i to 50 cts.; red Dutch, 75 cts. to $1. Celery, 
per dozen bunches, $1 to $1.50. Cauliflowers, each, 121 to 371 cts. 
Common salad, per half peck, 25 cts. Leeks, per dozen, 25 cts. Sal- 
sify, per dozen bunches, 621 cts. Pumpkins, each, 121 to 50 cts. 

Fruit. — Apples, per barrel : Rhode Island greenings, $2.50; Newtown 

Sippins, $1.75 to $2.25; Spitzemberg, $3; fianderveres, $3; common, 
1.25 to $1.50. Pears, winter, per half peck, 25 cts. Cranberries, per 
bushel, $3. Grapes, foreign : white, 25 cts; black, 371 cts. Fine-appfes, 
each, 50 cts. Oranges, per dozen, 371 to 621 cts. Lemons, per dozen, 
371 to 621 cts. Cocoanuts, per dozen, 75 cts. Chestnuts, per bushel, 
$5. Hickory nuts, per bushel, $2.50 to $3.00. Black walnuts, per 
bushel^ 50 to 75 cts. 

Remarks. — The market is well supplied with all the common vege- 
tables, which sell at reasonable prices. Brocoli is very scarce. CaoTi- 
flowers have been rather plentiful, and of good quality. Salsify is rath- 
er scarce. Celery plenty, and of good quality. Apples are plentiful 
and at reasonable prices; as are also grapes, oranges and lemons.-— 
Yours, J. H., New York, Dee. nd, 1837. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 



FOR JANUARY. 

But little can be done out this month, unless the weather is remarka- 
bly mild. Up to the present time (Dec. 25th, 1837,) it has been cold, 
with some snow, though but little remains upon the ground; there is 
now some appearance of mild weather. Where it is desirable to have 
early vej^etables, hot-beds may be put into operation early in the month. 
Proper directions for making these, and the forcing of cucumbers, will 
be found detailed in vol. II. If there are frames containing plants, they 
should be properly aired every fair day, and covered well at night. In- 
doors' preparation may be made for the summer season, and much done 
to facilitate the business of the planting season, by preparing the tal- 
lies for marking plants, &c. Stakes for tying up plants may he made 
and painted, and other operations done, which cannot be put oflT till the 
spring or summer, without interfering with the labor of the garden. 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

The only things that can be done in this department is the forcing of 
grapes and other fruits, in the hot^iouse, the pruning of vines in the 
green-house, if not done before, and the forcing of strawberries in hot- 
beds. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

In the green-house, the plants will need but little water; all dry leaves 
should be picked from the plants, and the house should be fumigated, to 
destroy lice, &c. 

Camellias are atiout the only plants that require considerable water 
this month; as their flower-buds advance, they should be well supplied. 
The seeds may now be sown. 

AmarylliseB beginning to grow should be potted. 

Eryihnnas that flower in August and September, and that have since 
been at rest, should now be repotted and placed in a brisk beat, until 
they have started well, when ttiey may be put in a warm part of the 
green-house, where they will bloom. 

Heaths should be watered carefully. 

Dahliasy for early flowering, may now be potted and plunged in a 
moderate heat. 

Annuals^ for early blooming, should have their seeds now sown in 
hot-beds. 

Sehiza^husesy and other annuals, in pots, should be shifted into a 
larger size. 

YEGBTABLB DCPARTMBFT. 

Cuewmher seeds should now be planted in a brisk hot-bed of one or 
more lights, as the quantity is wanted. Make preparations, while th« 
seedlings are coming on, for the beds for ridging the plants into. 

Radish seeds should be sown. 

Lettuce seeds may be also sown. 

Asparagus may be now forced. Full directions will be found in Tol. 
Ill, pp. 864, 444. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. On the Cultivation of Hedgti in the United Statee, 
Bj A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurseries, New* 
burgh, N. ¥• 

The repeated inquiries made of us, in relation to live fences, 
induce us to make them the subject of a few remarks in this 
Magazine. In many sections of the Union, where timber is be- 
coming scarce, and stone for fencing does not abound, a substi- 
tute is anxiously sought after, and must be found in some species 
of plant, capable of making a close and impenetrable hedge. 
The advantages of live fences are, great durability, impervious- 
ness to man and beast, a trifling expense in keeping in order, and 
the great beauty and elegance of their appearance. Harmonizing 
in color with the pleasant green of the lawn and fields, they may, 
without (like board fences) being offensive to the eye, be brought, 
in many places, quite near to the dwelling-house. The delight- 
ful verdure, and, when in blossom, the exquisite perfume of the 
hedges in England, have been celebrated by many of the poets: 



How rich the ^le! 



Far off 1 scent the hawthorn's bloom." 

May is the beautiful appellation familiarly bestowed on the 
hawthorn in many parts of England; and the snowy whiteness of 
its flowers, deep green of its verdure, and brilliant crimson of its 
berries, unite in making the hedges composed of it among the 
finest objects in that highly cultivated country. 

The English hawthorn is, however, unsuited to the United 
States. We make this remark, after witnessing numerous trials 
in its cultivation in various parts of the country. We say unsuit- 
ed, because, although a hedge, and, with great care, a good hedge, 
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may be formed of it in many places, jet it is so evidently infe- 
rior to some other varieties of native hawthorn, that it is unwor- 
thy of extensive culture here. Our summers are too hot and 
dry for a plant, whose most genial home is in the moist and 
showery climate of England. In the spring months nothing can 
exceed the freshness of the soft green of Uie English hawthorn. 
But the moment the hot July sun bursts out, the growth is check- 
ed, the leaves begin to turn brown, and, before the middle of 
August, two thirds of the hedge is bare and defoliated. This 
want of vigor also gives room for the successful operation of a 
host of aphides, and other insects, which prey upon it, and often 
destroy many of the plants. 

There are about twenty species of hawthorn growing wild in 
North America, and among them may be found some of the finest 
hedge plants in the world, suited to the peculiarities of every cli- 
mate and soil, from Maine to Florida. With a more luxuriant 
and rapid growth than the English thorn, they combine greater 
strength and closeness of branches, stronger thorns, and, when 
properly trimmed, present a more impenetrable barrier to man or 
beast. During the hottest period of summer they retain their 
foliage in all its vivid brightness, and add to the beauty of the 
garden or fields, late in the season, by the beautiful crimson of 
their autumnal foliage. 

We have in different stages of growth, at this establishment, 
six different kinds of hedges, and have found none to surpass in 
excellence the Mwcastle thorn, (Cratae^gus Crus-gdlli.) It is 
largely cultivated in the south of New Jersey, and some parts of 
Pennsylvania, and makes a close, durable, and impenetrable 
hedge, suitable for the most exposed situations. Our common 
thorn (C punctata) resembles it in many respects, and, as we 
have tested, is capable of making a hedge far superior to the 
English hawthorn, for this climate, and may be grown in at least 
two thirds the time. Another species, known as the Washing- 
ton thorn, (Cratae^gus populifdlia,) much planted near Philadel- 
phia, though not, perhaps, quite equal to the Newcastle, yet 
makes a very handsome and valuable hedge. We have about 
eight hundred feet planted with this thorn, and consider it equal, 
in beauty of foliage and appearance, to any other thorn, though 
not naturally so thick in its growth as the Newcastle. 

Almost every district of country abounds in some native spe- 
cies of thorn; and we cannot too strongly recommend farmers 
and landed proprietors, in districts remote from nurseries, to 
gather the berries in autumn,* and rear from them live fences of 

* The katosy or berries, should be scalded in hot water, to loosen the 
pulp, and then planted before winter. In planting the hedge, the thorns 
should be two years old, and planted in aouble rows about tea inches 
apart, not opposite, but alternate or quincunx. 
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the greatest durability, which will add much to the value of their 
lands. In some parts of the Western states, where fencing ma- 
terials are scarce, their place may be well supplied by reari^^g 
live hedges from the seeds of the wild thorns abundant the /e. 
Nothing could be more appropriate or beautiful on those smooth 
and widely extended prairies, which nature has made to resemble 
vast lawns and parks, and which should be disBgured by unsightly 
fences as little as possible. 

In some situations, as in the division of meadow or tillage 
ground of extensive farms, a material is wanted for hedges which 
shall grow rapidly, without much preparation of the soil, and 
which, not being intended as a defence against the smaller ani- 
mals, but merely cattle, need not be kept so thickly furnished 
with branches near the ground. The best plant with which we 
are acquainted, for such hedges, is the three-thorned acacia, (Gle- 
ditschia triac&nthos.) The foliage is beautiful, the growth ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and, when kept well trimmed, it forms a very 
stout and hardy hedge. It b easily reared from seed, and grows 
well in almost any soil. 

The buckthorn (Ah&mnus cath&rticus) is found to succeed 
well in some parts of the Union, and the Osage orange (Madu- 
ra aurantiaca,) a beautiful tree from Arkansas, will, south of the 
latitude of Boston, form a very handsome and efficient hedge. It 
is well armed with sharp thorns, and the foliage has all the beau- 
ty and glossiness of the orange. 

For evergreen hedges, the red or Virginia cedar, if kept low 
and well trimmed, is extremely well adapted. The arbortUa. 
will also form a "very handsome hedge or screen. The Euro- 
pean holly, with its superb dark green foliage, and bright coral 
berries, in winter, which probably forms the most beautiful ever- 
green garden hedge in the world, unfortunately for us will not en- 
dure the rigors of our winters north of Philadelphia. 

It is commonly believed that a great length of time is necessa- 
ry for the growth of a good hedge. With the ground badly pre- 
pared, and a plant like the English thorn, unsuited to the climate, 
this is undoubtedly true. But if the soil is in good order previ- 
ous to planting plants of American thorns, selected and well cul- 
tivated, handsome hedges may be produced in four to six years. 
When fully grown, they are indisputably the finest enclosures for 
the country in the world. The wall of masonry, the iron paling, 
or the wooden fence, may be well suited to the vicinity of houses 
or crowded towns; but for harmony of color, freshness of foliage, 
durability, and, in short, all that is most desirable for beauty and 
protection, the verdant hedge is without an equal. In the spring 
the air is sweet with the perfume of its blossoms; in summer, the 
eye rests with pleasure on its deep green foliage; and in autumn 
its blushing berries and gaily tinted leaves adorn the landscape. 
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*< Birds innumerable" make their nests in its tangled recesses, 
filling the air with a thousand notes; and, under its sheher, the 
first buds of spring open to the soft and genial air, and enliven 
the green turf with their beauty. 

A. J. D. 



Art. it. Pomological MHees; or Mtices respecting new and 
superior varieties of Fruits^ worthy of general cultivation. 
^Notices of some new Plums^ Pears^ Strawberries^ and other 
Fruits. By Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing. Notices of several 
new varieties of •Apples. By the Editor. 

We have not quite as much to communicate, under this head, 
at the present time, as we had last season, respecting new fruits. 
Mr. Manning's paper, in our last volume, describing all, or near- 
ly so, of the different varieties of pears which he had proved 
with any certainly, leaves us little to say about them. There re- 
mained, however, twenty kinds or more, which he did not deem 
proper, from the information he then possessed, to mention. 
Another season of bearing, it was thought, might be the means of 
proceeding with their descriptions with more accuracy, and de- 
tecting whether they were mere synonymes or distinct varieties. 
Mr. Manning kindly offered to communicate to us his remarks at 
the conclusion of the season, and our readers may anticipate the 
pleasure of such information. From various engagements, how- 
ever, he has, as yet, been prevented from sending us any thing 
in relation to new fruits of any kind. 

In the absence of Mr. Manning's remarks, we now offer our 
readers some few pomological notices from our correspondents, 
Messrs. C. & A. J. Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y. We have 
no doubt but ihat they will be read with great pleasure and inter- 
est. The fruits they mention, with the exception of the pears, 
are quite new in the vicinity of Boston, and, we imagine, are but 
little known in the country out of the vicinity of Newburgh. In 
addition to these, we have supplied some notices of a few varie- 
ties of apples which have been exhibited before the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society the past year, and noticed in our re- 
ports, and which have been pronounced by the fruit committee 
to be excellent kinds, and worthy of very general and extensive 
cultivation. They were mostly received from the Rev. H. 
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Ramsdell, of West Tb^pson, Connecticut, and were produced 
from trees which had been grafted with scions which Mr. Ranns- 
dell had gathered in various parts of the country which he had 
visited, and are supposed to be native seedlings. We have tast- 
ed most of them ourselves; and, although we could not fully de- 
cide upon their relative merits, we have no hesitation in stating 
that some of them are equal, if not superior, to many of the old 
sorts which have been so highly estimated. They are all worthy 
of trial, and gentlemen who have extensive orchards would do 
well to engraft such trees as now produce inferior sorts with 
these varieties. 

We have perceived with great pleasure that son>e new varie- 
ties of fruits have been produced from seed in various parts of 
the country. In our reports of the various horticultural socie- 
ties in the Union we noticed some new kinds which have lately 
come into bearing. We certainly hope that this is but the be- 
ginning. It is to our own native seedlings that we must look, 
especially as regards apples, for superior varieties to take the 
place of the great number, of foreign origin, which do not suc- 
ceed in our climate. Many of the English varieties, wh\ch 
have been reported to possess very high qualities abroad, have, 
with us, been pronounced by good judges as only second or 
third rate fruits. As yet, the Baldwin, Newtown pippin, and 
some other American apples, stand before all foreign produc- 
tions; and there is no reason why, with such parents, a progeny 
should not be reared in this country, possessing all their vigor 
and hardiness, with an increase in excellent qualities. We hope 
our cultivators will pursue the subject with that zeal which they 
ever manifest in the cause of horticulture. Aside from the 
agreeableness which always attends the rearing of seedling fruits, 
our gardens will be stocked with a hardy and vigorous race of 
superior varieties. — Ed. 

Cot^sjint late red plum. — This fine and very late variety has 
fruited with us for the first time this season, and is worthy of ex- 
tensive cultivation. The fruit is oval, from three fourths to an 
inch in diameter, and of a dull red color. It ripens here the last 
of September and first of October, and if plucked from the tree 
it may be kept in the fruit-room for a considerable time. The 
flavor is high, and the fruit juicy and sweet, and it will, no doubt, 
be a valuable variety for market. We received it from Miller, 
of the Bristol nurseries, England. 

Frost Gage, — This plum, but little known out of this district 
of country, we consider one of the most valuable varieties in the 
whole catalogue of fruits. We can trace its origin no farther 
back than to the farm of Mr. Dubois, of Dutchess county, N. Y., 
who found the original tree upon his farm, planted, as he be- 
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lieges, by his father. The fruit resembles in form the yeDow 
gage, though considerably smaller than that variety, as well as 
larger than ihe green gage: the color deep purple, with a faint 
suture on one side of the fruit. It is a sweet, juicy, and high 
flavored plum, and ripening as it does, about the first of October, 
is a roost invaluable variety. Mr. Dubois has a large orchard of 
the trees, and 5ends annu^ly a crop of these plums, worth three 
or four hundred dollars, to the markets in New York. We have 
forwarded some of the trees to Mr. Manning, and other gentle- 
men in the vicmity of Boston, and think it will succeed well in 
Massachusetts. 

The Dutchess d^Jtngoukmey heurri DUl^ beurri Spence^ and 
Easter beurri pears^ are beginning to bear well in the valley of 
the Hudson, and we have much pleasure in saying that they fully 
realize our expectations respecting these highly praised fruits. 
We particularize these varifeties, because we believe them to be 
the finest late pears in cultivation, and are much gratified to find 
that, in the soil and climate of the Middle States, so different 
from that of Europe, and without walls, these pears sustain fiilly 
the high reputation given them by pomologists abroad. 

Bishop*s stratoberry. — This is the finest of all strawberries, in 
our estimation. It is a great bearer, which the famous Keen's 
seedling, Wilmot's, &c. are not, and of delicious flavor, not 
tasteless and hollow at the core, like the Methven, while the size 
is fully equal to that of any of those varieties. The color of the 
fruit is a deep glossy crimson, and they are borne in rich clusters, 
presenting a beautiful appearance. It increases rapidly by run- 
ners, and appears to us better suited to our climate than any of 
the large strawberries hitherto imported from abroad. 

The Cretan red raspberry. — This is another fine variety of the 
smaller table fruits, little known, and for which we bespeak a 
more general cultivation. The fruit is large and fine, rather 
more tart than the Antwerp, and the plant continues in bearing a 
long time, which renders it doubly valuable for family use. 

Bergen^s yellow peach. — A new and most excellent Ameri- 
can freestone. Size large, color deep yellow, with red cheek, 
full of juice, and of a rich and most delicious flavor and perfume. 
It has borne here for the second time only, and the fruit equals, 
if not surpasses, any other variety in beauty and excellence. 

Large haw or thorn apple. — Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
one of the most distinguished horticulturists of the West, writes 
us, in a recent communication, that he discovered, in the interior 
of Ohio, twenty-five years ago, a variety of haw, with fruit the 
size of a crab-apple, having a delicious flavor. He has lately 
rediscovered it, and has kindly promised to forward us some 
grafts. Should it prove as fine as he anticipates, it will be quite 
an addition to our fruits, as it is, probablyi very beautiful in ap- 
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pearance. — C. ^ A. J. Downing^ Botanic Garden and Mirst' 
riesy Mtoburgh^ JV. F. 

Apples in the collection of the Rev. Mr, RamsdelL — The fol- 
lowing varieties were forwarded to the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society for exhibition in the latter part of October. We 
give the remarks of the committee, with some additions of our 
own. We name in course, as they appeared to us to possess su- 
perior merits. 

Winter Chandler. — This is pronounced a first-rate winter va- 
riety, after the trial of two seasons. It may be described as fol- 
lows: — Fruit large, round; stalk large, quite short, and set in a 
deep cavity; color yellowish-green and dull-red, with various 
stripes of a deeper tint, particularly on the side next the sun; 
flesh firm and juicy, with a very rich flavor, equal to the Bald- 
win; altogether a most delicious fruit. The tree is a constant 
and abundant bearer, and in eating from December until March. 

Enfield pearmain, — Another excellent variety. Fruit medi- 
um size, round; flesh juicy, with a fine flavor. An abundant 
bearer, keeping well until February or March. It is very highly 
esteemed at Enfield, in Connecticut, from whence its name. 

Winter greening. — Fruit above medium size, very fair, of a ' 
round, but rather flattened form; stalk remarkably long; color 
creen, with a slight blush on the sunny side; flesh breaking, 
juicy, sweet, relieved by a lively ^d somewhat astringent acid, 
with an jexcellent flavor. A great bearer, and every way a valu- 
able fruit. 

RamsdeWs red sweeting, — ^Fruit above medium size, of a con- ( 
ical form; color fine dark crimson, covered all over with minute 
yellow spots, and with stripes of deep crimson on the side ex- 
posed to the sun; flesh firm, fine and mellow, scAnetimes crack- 
mg at maturity, juicy and sweet, with a delicious flavor: the 
whole fruit is covered with a dense and beautiful blue bloom, like- 
the blue jpearmain. The tree is a constant and abundant bearer, 
and the fruit is considered one of the most valuable in cultivation. 
In eating from October to January. Named in compKroent to' 
the Rev. Mr. Ramsdell, by the committee, fo^his exertions in 
collecting together the various kkids of apples which he has twide 
forwarded to the Society for exhibition. ^ 

Red pumpkin sweet, — Fruity very similar in form to Rams- 
dell's sweet, and of the same size; cojor fine dark crimson, with 
stripes of a deeper tmt, and minute black dots or points; flesh 
fine and mellow, with a sweet and delicious juice. Ripe in Oc- 
tober, and in eating until January. The tree is an enormous 
bearer, producing great crops every year. The tree from which 
the specimens exhibited were taken, required, last year, twelve 
props to enable it to bear up the great weight of fruit with which 
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the branches were loaded. It is stated that one gentleman has 
commenced an orchard, to be planted with this variety alone, be- 
ing persuaded that no other fruit would prove so profitable, or 
yield so great crops. 

Sweel winter. — Fruit medium size and round; color green 
and pale red, faintly striped with a deeper shade on the side 
exposed to the sun; flesh tolerably firm, sweet, with a very 
slight acid. In eating from December until May. It is a most 
productive fruit, and worthy of cultivation. 

The other varieties sent by Mr. Ramsdell, and considered 
very good, were the pomme Royal, Nichols's sweet, and yellow 
gilliflow^r, with three or four unnamed kinds of some merit. 

In addition to these. Dr. Burnet of Southborough communi- 
cated to the Horticultural Society some new varieties of apples, 
among which was the following:— 

Lyscom apple. — Fruit large, round, and of a regular form; 
color green, covered nearly all over with broad broken stripes 
of pale red; flesh tender, juicy, sweet, with a just proportion of 
acid, and a delicious aromatic flavor. In eating from October to 
November. Pronounced by the committee to be a noble fruit. 
We recommend it to the notice of amateurs and nurserymen for 
trial. 

Dr. Burnet first introduced to notice a very excellent pear, 
which was named by the Society, in compliment to him, the 
Burnet pear. We shall notke this fruit at another time. 

We hope, in our next, to present our readers with some no- 
tices from Mr. Manning, together with some remarks of ours up- 
on a few other new or but little known fruits. — Ed. 



Art. III. Polices of Culinary Vegetables^ mv> or recently in- 
troducedy worthy of general cuUivation in private Gardens^ or 
for the Market. By the Editor. 

We continue to offer such information to our readers as we 
have been enabled to gather together, both as respects the culti- 
vation and trial of new varieties of vegetables in this country, as 
well as of those that are reported abroad to possess extraordinary 
merits. New varieties of superior vegetables are not rapidly pro- 
duced, and after they avi once introduced into cultivation, it is 
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long before they becoiHe'^enerally grown and properly apprecia- 
ted. Probably if as much attentioo had been given to the hybri- 
dization of vegetables, as has been bestowed upon fruits, t^^ va- 
rieties would have been more numerous than they now are, and 
their qualities far belter; the method seems, however, to have 
been but little practised ia the culinary . department. As the 
taste for superior articles becomes more extended, the demand 
will be greater, and gradually the old kinds will be discarded for 
new ones; finally, the desire for still more excellent specimens 
will induce cultivators to make more frequent attempts (o procure 
something new; the result will consequently be, as it has been in 
other departments of gardenidg, the production of a race of new 
varieties, far better than those previously known. 

We are glad to notice, in the various exhibitioDs of the past 
year, which h^e taken place throughout the country, an account 
of nearly all of which will be found at the close of the third vol' 
ume, and in the commencement of this, that the cultivaticyi of 
vegeiaUes is attracting the attention of the respective societies 
before which they were exhibited. Liberal premiums have been 
awarded for the most excellent and best grown specimens, and 
the articles exhibited have been of much finer quality than those 
heretofore grown. These have, indeed, in many instances, been 
the produce of the gardens of private gentlemen and amateurs, 
though, in some instance^ of regular market gardeners. It is 
with the gentleman and the amateur, however, that reform in cul- 
tivation must begin: the market gardener will generally be the 
last to adopt any new mode in growing a vegetable, or to make a . 
trial of a ilbw vari^y: when he sees that gentlemen are produc- 
ing for their tables a much better article than his own, and thus, 
through a circle of acquaintances, preparing the public to better 
appreciate what is superior, he will be induced to make some ef- 
forts to supply himself with the best; but not till then will he, in 
scarcely a single instance, Jbe persuaded that it is for his interest, 
as well as for the benefit of the public, to cultivate new and su- 
perior varieties. 

We have introduced this article, for the purpose of making 
better known new varieties, with the hope that cultivators, par- 
ticularly market gardeners, may see what there is ihat is new, and 
what has been proved to be worthy of general growth, to the ex- 
clusion of old kinds. We shall endeavor to introduce, annually, 
the names of all that may be reported to possess excellent merits; 
and those that we know, from experience or from the advice of 
friends, on whom we can rely, to be first-rate, we shall make no 
hesitation in so recommending. Thosis which may be merely 
mentioned one season, will the next, if they have been tried, be 
noticed at length, and their qualities commented upon. 

The past year there has not been many new varieties of vege- 
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tables introduced, and but few, if any, (5riginated in this country. 
Our notices now will therefore not be very extended, particular- 
ly as •ur remarks last year were made at length, and embraced 
about all the kinds that were then known. We shall take the ar- 
tides in an alphabetical order, so that they may be mpre easy to 
refer to. 

Beans. — We do not know of any remarkable new sorts; 
nothing, certainly, among the running kinds which will equal the 
Lima; but as this variety scarcely attains, in the latitude of Bos- 
ton, to an eating state, unless forced, a substitute is much sought 
after. The only new kind which comes any where near it in 
quality is the Soissons bean. We named this last season, and 
we only mention it now to add, that the past summer we had an 
abundance of fine pods as early as August, while the Limas, which 
stood close by the side of them, did not produce a pod fit for 
shelling until t» latter part of September. Its quality is excel- 
lent, and it is fast coming into cultivation. They are also stated 
to be very superior to boil when dry. 

The prolific Lima bean, — This is said to be very inferior, 
possessing little or no merit. See p. 28. 

Brocoli. — This very fine vegetable has been cultivated con- 
siderably the past season, and some monstrous sized ones have 
been raised. During the winter, nearly up to this time, as will 
be seen by our reports, the market has been tolerably supplied. 
The purple Cape has been the principal sort cultivated, and it is 
an excellent kind; but we find the following names of new varie- 
ties in an English catalogue for this year : Summer^s superb 
wkite^ Howden^s superb purple^ and the netr Impeiial winter. 
We know nothing of their qualities, but presume they are good. 
No doubt the seed will be introduced by Messrs. Hovey & Co., 
or other seedsmen, and a trial made of their merits, of which we 
shall inform our readers. 

Cabbages. — We have little to note respecting the trfal of any 
new kinds, besides the continued cultivation of the Vanack, which 
has given very general satisfaction to all market gardeners who have 
grown it. We mentioned some new sorts, which were recom- 
mended last year, as being superior, but we have no information 
respecting their real merits. The following are the names of 
.other new varieties, which appear in the catalogues for 1837 and 
1838, viz. new early Js/onpareily and early neu> Waterloo, We 
hope the seed will be introduced, and their qualities tested, be- 
fore the return of another year. 

Cauliflower. — Gradually, upon the increase in cultivation, 
this most excellent vegetable will, before a long time, be gene- 
rally soug:ht after in the market. Fine heads have been supplied 
the past fall, and during the winter, up to this lime, and they are 
now to be found throughout nearly the whole season. The coidd- 
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mon early and late varieties have been exclusively cultivated. 
We woukl now notice the new early German^ a variety advertis 
ed in the English catalogses. If early, and at the same time oi 
good size, it will be a fine acquisition to the culinary depart- 
ment. 

Celert. — It is with great |)leasure and satisfaction that we are 
enabled to inform cyir readeis of the r^ady sale of the new giartd 
celeries. Nothing can better display, .at once, the preju(jice 
which many market gardeners labor ulider than the mere relation 
of a fact which occurred tlie past -season. In 1836, some tolera- 
ble (by no niMns fine) specimens of the giant celeries were nrst 
introduced to the market. The varieties were thought, by those 
who were more particular in their purchases of this excellent 
vegetable, to have the appearance of coarseness, so different were 
they from the old pipy kinds in general growth. But by re- 
quest^ome individuals were induced to make a trial of a few 
roots: the result was highly favorable; they were not only pro- 
nounced better than the old sorts, but so very superior, that those 
who had eaten them came at once to the conclusion, never, if the 
giant celery could be had, to purchase the common varieties. 
Froip this feet, the beautiful appearance and the very ready sale 
of the giant sorts, a dealer endeavored to persuade an old market 
gardener* to raise him a large quantity of ^he giant, stating to him 
that he had no hesitation la saying that it would sell more readily 
and 'at a higher rate than the old kinds. But his gersuaSions had 
no effect wiiatever; he was sure of his disposing of all he could 
raise of the old varieties, and he might not be enabled to sell 
perhaps a root of the new sorts; ^he*preferred to^^o on in his old 
track. But s#. certain was the dealer th^t the giant varieties 
would sell, to the almost tQtal exclusion of the commos, that he 
agreed with the raber, if he would undertake it, to guarantee him 
against any loss on his part. •. On these terms alone he set to 
work to grow>a large quantity. We need scarcely mention, that 
it is eagedy sought after, sells rapidly at a considerable advance 
on the common kinds, and is preferred by all who have given it a 
trial. These two varieties are Bailey^s red and while Giant, 

In addition to these, we mention the following as for sale by 
the English seedsmen: — La^rge Russian pinfc, and Law^s Giant 
whUe, When we hava any correct information of th^r merits, 
from our ow» experience or from that of our friends, we shall 
present it to our readers. 

Cucumber. — Excepting varieties for forcing, ^e believe there 
is nothing particularly new. For the former object, there has 
been 6ome new varieties originated, and soifte that have been 
ihade trial of have been incidentally noticed by us in our third 
Tolume. 

fValker^s long green. — A most excelleiU yari^y, growing 
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from eighteen to twenty-six inches in length, and possessing all 
the good properties of a cucumber. For forcing, it is well 
known. We* notice it now more particularly, to state that we 
raised some fioe speoimens in the open ground last summer, in a 
warm and somewhat sheltered situation. No other than ordinary 
care was bestowed upon them; but the vit[ies, when cut down by 
the early frost of Octobei^ were crowded wiifc young fruits in all 
stages of growth. 

Among some new varieties, which we have seen enumerated, 
we potice the iSion house^ Spink^s long framey and new large 
Prizejighter, 



Art. IV. Remarks on the Cultivation of the Gent^na acauUs. 
By g. WALKtE. 

So named from GeBtius, king of Illyria. — French^' la gen- 
tiane. — Ilalian, la genziana. By the English it is sometimes 
called feelwort, or baldmoney. The species of this beautiful 
plant are very numerous. It is a genus of the class Pentandria, 
order Digynia. Generic character: CaZy.r, perianth, five- 
parted, sharp ; divisions oblong, permanent. Corolla^ petals 
one, tubular at bottoBD, imperforate at top, five-cMt, flat, wither- 
ing, various in form. Stamina^ filamenta five, subulate, shorter 
than the corolla; anther© simple. Pm^i7, ^ermen oblong, cyjin- 
dric, length of the stamina; stytes none; stigmas two, ovate. 
Pericarp^ capsule oblong, columnar, acuminate, slightly bifid at 
the tip," one-celled, two-valved. Seeds^ numerous, snwll, fixed 
all round to the walls of the capsule; receptacles two, each fas- 
tened longitudinally to a valve. Observe^ the figure of tlie fruit 
is constant; ,but both that and the flower varies mtrbh in the dif- 
ferent species, as well in number as in form. Some species ex- 
clude fifth part of the number in the flower. One adds three 
parts of the number in the flower. One species has the neck of , 
the corolla spreading;, a second has the neck closed with hairs; 
a third has the segments of the corolla ciliate; a fourth has a bell- 
shaped upright plaited border; in a fifth it is starred with small 
segments, interposed between the larger ones;, some have a bell- 
shaped, and others a funnel-shaped corolla. Essential char- 
acter: Corolla^ monopetalous. CofSule^ superior, two-valved, 
ivith two longitudinal receptacles. 
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I shall confine my present lemarks to the species GenXiina 
acaulis; Dwarf Gentian, or Gentianella. '' This plant," says 
Green, ^^ in its natural alpine situation, has little or no stem, 
whence its trivial name; but it acquires one in a state of cultiva- 
tion." In England it flowers in April and May, and sometimes 
a second time ia the autumn. In tlils section of the country it 
flowers about the first of June. The flowering time in the Alps 
is in June, July and August. Ray observes, that although it b« 
a native of the highest Alps, yet it readily admits of cultivation. 
It was much sought after in his time, by gardeners and florists, 
for the beauty of the flower; and is still much esteemed for tbe 
brilliant azure of its flower, so large in proportion to the size of 
tbe plant. As yet, it is but little known among the cultivators in 
our country; and, from this fact, I have thought a few remarki 
midht not be unacceptable to your readers. 

The propagation of this plant is by parting the roots; but it 
should not be parted or transplanted often; in order to have it 
floner strong, it should have a loamy soil and a shady situation. 
It may also be increased by seeds sown in the autumn: ttte plants 
will, if sown in a good soil, be strong enough to flower the sec- 
ond year; th© seedling plants will flower stronger than those 
propagated from offsets. I would recommend the following 
compost, viz. one half good rich loamy soil, one quarter bog 
earth, and one quarter well rotted oow manure; to which add, in 
proportion to the whole, one tenth part of fine sand. In com- 
mon with other Alpine plants, this plant loves a pure air, an ele- 
vated situation, and a moderately moist soil; so that it is abso- 
lutely impossible that they should flourish in a pot, confined to 
the green-house or parlor, or in the confined gardens in krge 
cities. Ray observed it growing upon the highest parts of 
Mount Jura. Native of Switzerland, Austria, Cafniola apd Si- 
lesia. 

By an examination df your former volumes, I find this plant 
noticed in pages 262 and 418, of vol. II; and also in page 235, 
vol. Ill; to which I would refer your readers for some addi- 
tional information. 

There are other species of this genus, well deserving the at- 
tention of the lover of flowers. It would give the writer great 
pleasure to learn, from some of your scientific correspondents, 
how many species of the gentian they cultivate, with remarks as 
to propagation, soil, &c. &c» 

Yours, S% Walker. 

Moxhury^ Dec. 29rt, 1837. 

By the above, it will be seen that l^r. Walker has referred the read- 
er to BOtqe remarks made upon this fine species of gentian by a corres- 
pondent and by ourselves^ and we here deem it important to correct an 
error which we accidentally committed in speaking of it in vol. Ill, 
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p. 335. We there stated that it had not flowered to our knowledge ia 
the vicinity of Boston, unless at the Botanic Garden at Cambridge, un- 
til it flowered with us. We overlooked the short notice sent us by a 
correspondent, (vol. II, p. 862) who saw it in bloom at Mr. Walker'd. 
We some time since detected our error, and had it in our mind to make 
the correction once or twice; but each time it escaped our attention^ 
We therefore take the present onportunity, in connection with Mr. 
Walker's remarks, to state that the G. acaulis flowered in his garden 
jrear before last, at which time our plants were but seedlings. It is such 
an elegant plant, and its cultivation so delicate, that, though so slight a 
mistake, it is due to Mr. Walker to give him the credit of blooming it 
previous to ourselves. We hope his remarks on its growth will induce 
others to add it to their collections of hardy perennial plants. — Ed. 



Art. V. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. [Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^s Botantccd Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3a. 6d. colored, Ss, 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxlon^s Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. Sd, each. 

The Horticfdtural Journal, FlorisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers^ with a plate; Is. each. 

Botanical intelligence. — Dr. Torrey states, in the preface to 
the Catalogue of Plants^ {ound in the vicinity of Newbern, N. C. 
by H. B. Groom, Esq., and alluded to in our last, that among 
the new plants discovered by Mr. Groom are ** a beautiful ever- 
green Aiidr6meda; an arborescent taxus, allied to T, canaden- 
sis, but attaining to the height of thirty feet; a noble new genus 
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of Conifers, with the foliage of taxus, and a fruit as large as a 
nutmeg, which Dr. Amott will shortly publish under the name of 
T6rreya; and a very distinet new genus, to which I have given 
the name of Croomia, in honor of my departed friend." 

Many new and rare plants were discovered by Mr. Croom, 
the specimens of which, together with his valuable observations 
on them were kindly presented to Dr. Torrey, with permission 
to use them for the benefit of science. These Dr. Torrey will 
soon publish in a paper by themselves. Mr. Croom left a valua- 
ble monograph of tlie genus Sarrac^nta, which will appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the •SnnaU of the JVetc York Lyceum. 

DicottlJ:donous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
Ternstromikcete, 

CAME/lJJjt, , 

We had intended to have given a list of the finest .new varie- 
ties which will be in flower this month in this vicinity; but we 
have been prevented from various circumstances. A greater part 
of the flowers will open this month, which is rather earlier than 
usual. Plants generally made such an early growth last spring, 
that their flower-buds swelled rapidly in the fall, before the plants 
were taken into the house. This, together with the late unpre- 
cedented mild weather, for the season, has made them p«sh tiieir 
buds very rapidly. 

At Mr. Wilder^s^ Camellia jap6nica Donckela^rt, francoftir- 
t^nsis, delicatissima, imbric^ta 41ba, and many other fine new 
ones, we believe, are showing buds. A continuation of Mr. Wil- 
der's paper, describing the varieties, will appear in our next. 

At Hovey ^ Co.^Sj C. j. F16yi, 61egans, imbrickta, and others 
equally beautiful, with the C. reticulata, will bloom superbly this 
month. 

ThiladelphidceoR. 

PHILADE'LFHUS (a classical name of mroe 'donbtftil ihrab. The application of Uie term te 
unknown: it lilemlly means friendly brother.) 
fpecidsus Sckrad. Showy Syringa. A hardy shrub; growing from eigbi to tan feet high; 
with white flower*; appearing in June. fiot. Reg., 3003. 

A most beautiful species of the syringa; surpassing, in the 
size of its flowers, any of the others. It grows to the height of 
eight or ten feet, ^' and by no means stiflf or formal, but witb 
gently bending branches, loaded with snow-white flowers of the 
largest size," and destitute of fragrance, It is less cultivated 
than any of the other species, although it is by far the handsom- 
est. Its mode of inflorescence is like the common kinds in gen** 
eral cultivation. We think this species is not yet in American 
collections. 

Dr. Lindley states, that this beautiful genus is but imperfectly 
known, even to botanists, and to cultivators so little that it b 
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hardly possible to procure the species with any certainty frotn 
the nurseries, unless from the Messrs. Loddiges. He therefore 
proposes to gradually give the figures of the species, that the dis- 
tinction between thern may be more apparent. The P. specio- 
sus is generally called P. grandifl6rus, but it is entirely unlike 
the other plants so called, and which are neither the true grandi- 
fl6rus. Probably as hardy in our climate as the common P. co- 
roniffius. {BoU Reg.y Nov.) 

Fabacecij or Leguniinds(B. 

VAVWSIA 
latlrdlia R. Brown BrOAdlnivnf UaTieaia. A Kreen-honte plnnt; lerowinir ftboiit three feet 
liUh; with orange and broHrn-cohired Hoivers} ap{H>ariux from .May to Augurtj a native uf 
Van Oieman'a Land; introduced in 1605; pr(»pai;ated by «uttiun^ and cultivated in aandy 
peat and loam. Fax. .\lag. Jlot., vol. I V., p. 323. 

A fine green-house shrub, producing axillary solitary heads or 
racemes of exquisite orange-colored flowers, marked with deep 
brown. The leaves are alternate and oval. Like all the New 
Holland plgnts, this species requires considerable care in cultiva- 
tion. The shiftings should not be often, or the plants placed in 
too large pots. Water should be given often, but not in such 
quantity as to endanger the roots. This species should be in all 
collections. {Pax. Mag. BoL^ vol. IV, p. 223.) 

jfCA'CTA 
lonil ul a Don LonglM««i Acarln. A green-home shrub; growing from six to fen feet hiph; 
with yellow flowers^ appeniins in fs|iring; a native of New Holland; grown in strong 
loam and peat; propairntcd by cuttinss. Paz. Masr. Bet., vol. IV., p. 179. 

Bynonymea: Mimdsa longifl^ra JindretiM* BoU Hep.^ 107. M. uiacroslichya Pctr., Sttp,^ p. 61. 

The common, well known, beautiful, and fragrant species, 
found in all good collections. The plants are of vigorous growth, 
and attain the height, under favorable circumstances, of eight or 
ten feet. The flowers are produced in abundance, upon all the 
branches, and spring from the axils of the leaves, thus giving 
them the appearance of huge spikes of blossoms. The leaves 
are lanceolate and entire. The plant has an erect and fine habit. 
Mr. Paxton states, that it does best planted out in a conservato- 
ry, where the roots have room to ramify, and its branches to 
flourish. It is easily raised from seeds or cuttings. Mr. Paxton 
gives a list of upwards of twenty-five species, for the ereen-house, 
all of which are fine flowerers and of easy cultivauon. {Pax. 
Mag. Bot.^ Oct.) 

iwlch^lla Pretty £lg-cag-«}mutf Acacia. A green-houie shrub: growing fVoin four to tii ftet 
high; with yellow flowers; appearing in May and June. A native uf New South Walea. 
Pai. Mag. Hot., vol. IV., p. 198. 

A pretty species, but far less brilliant than the A. longifdKa. 
The plant forms a small prickly bush, with delicate pinnate leaves, 
producing an abundance of little globular heads of flowers, which 
appear at the base of nearly every leaf. Its blossoms are slight- 
ly fragrant. Like the A. longifolia, it flourishes in loam and 
peat, and is increased by cuttings. It is a desirable plant m a 
•ollection. {Pax. Mag. BoLy Oct.) 
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SIPHOCA'MPYLOS (From «tpA«H, atube, and kampylos^cnrredfin reference to the cnrv- 
etl tube of thecorolln.) 
bicolor Two<olared Stphncampyloi. A hardy perennial pinnt; growing three feet hirh; 
with scarlet and yellow tlowecs} appearing in April; a nntivn of Georgia; propagated by 
#eeds and division of the roots, fax. Mag. Bot., vol. IV., p. 195. 

Found by our correspondent, Mr. Alexander Gordon, in 
Georgia, from whence the seeds were sent to Messrs. Lowe & 
Co. of Clapton, who raised tlie plants, and in whose collec- 
tion they flowered in April last. This is the only species of the 
genus. The stem is erect and branched; leai>es distant, alter- 
nate, with short footstalks, lanceolate, acuminate, and unequally 
serrated ;^otocrs axillary, on gracefully pendant peduncles; calyx 
green, pubescent, with five short acute teeth; corolla more than 
an inch long, somewhat curved, cylindrical, divided at the edge 
into five segments; stamens five; ^/amcn^s cohering; anthers ^^ie 
yellow, collected into a tube. This is a very interesting plant, 
and would probably require the same protection that the lobelias 
from the same section of that country do. The profusion of yel- 
low and scarlet blossoms, hanging gracefully on slender peduncles 
at the axil of each leaf, renders it desirable in collections. It will 
probably produce seed, and soon become generally cultivated. 
(Pax. Mag. Bot., Oct.) 

Flumbaginidcece. 

STATICB 
arb6rea Treelike ^tallce. A green-hoiis*? or con8f;r\'atory shrub; growing to tho holcl'l of 
si^ fc'?!; wlih wh'tt! flower*, appearing all the year; a nal've of Ten-rifle; cultivated in 
•andy heath mould, luaui, and rotten leaves. Pax. Mag. Bot., vol. IV., p. 217. 

" Statice arbdrea is one of those plants of which no drawing 
can convey an adequate idea; in truth, it is almost impossible for 
any artist to give the light and airy elegance of its widely spread- 
ing panicles of flowers," which are produced in such great pro- 
fusion. " One of the most interesting permanent conservatory 
plants ever brought to this country," [England.] It was dis- 
covered in the Isle of Teneriflfe, although Humboldt and Bon- 
pland, who botanized this island, and published the result of their 
labors, do not mention a single specimen of Stdtice growing 
there. It is luxuriant in its growth; leaves varied at the margin, 
oblong, obtuse, smooth, ten inches in length, upper surface of a 
glaucous green, and pale beneath. The calyx is lavender color- 
ed, the flowers white. It branches freely in all directions, and 
it appears one maas of snowy blossoms, so numerous are the 
panicles, the stems of which are two or three feet long. "As a 
specimen plant in a pot, as a conservatory plant planted out in a 
bed, or as a summer border plant to decorate the flower garden in 
the open air, tl>ere is scarcely any thing to be compared" with 
its striking beauty. Flourishes in a temperature of from 45® to 
65**; requires plenty of moisture when in a growing state, with 
frequent syringings of water* The figure was taken from a spe- 
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cimen grown by Messrs. Lucombe & Pince of Exeter. {Pax. 
Mag. Bot.j Nov.) 

Asterdcect, 

CINERA'RIA 
? VVaterhousi/ina Part. Walcrhouse'B hybrid Cineraria. A green-boora plant; rrowing 
from ttiie to two f^et hicb; witii crimroii flowers; appearing in iUarcb; increased by olf- 
setlfl, in light ricli mould. Pax. Mag. Bot., vol. IV., p. 219. 

The beautiful genus Cineraria has been greatly improved under 
the hands of the skilful gardeners of Great Britain. It is but a 
short time since that only eight or ten species were in cultiva- 
tion; now the species, and hybrids between them, number up- 
wards of twenty. The C, cruenta is about the only species 
which we have ever seen in collections in this country, but it 
seems to be little admired, and is not often met with in very 
great perfection. It is a handsome plant, but by no means to 
be compared to some of the hybrid varieties, particularly the 
subject alluded to above. 

The practice of hybridization is now carried to a great extent 
by the practical gardeners of England; and the new and beautiful 
flowers which are continually produced, attest that it is a sure 
method of procuring novelties, when a greater part of the civiliz- 
ed world has been travelled over by botanical collectors, and the 
chance of finding new species, of any beauty, is so rare. The 
most common flowers of the garden have not escaped attention, 
and the beauty of the flower border has been doubly enhanced 
by the production of new varieties. In the green-house, the 
more magnificent, as the camellia, the genanium, and the rhodo- 
dendron, have heretofore been subjected to the skill of the garden- 
er, to the neglect of others; but now the less beautiful, though not 
less interesting, as contributing to the gaiety of the green-house 
at all seasons, have begun to receive attention. And no tribe 
has been more improved than the cinerarias. Displaying their 
starry blossoms in profusion from February to June, they are 
objects always desirable, and, as they are easily cultivated from 
seeds, they will repay all the care and trouble bestowed upon 
them. 

The present variety is a very elegant plant; the flowers are of 
a deep rosy crimson, and quite large. The foliage somewhat re- 
sembles the C . tussilagofolia, from which and the C. cruenta it was 
produced. It was raised by Mr. James Tate, gardener to John 
Waterhouse, Esq., after whom it is named. The greatest num- 
ber of new hybrids have been grown by the Messrs. Henderson, 
of Pine-apple Place, several of which are very superb. As we 
have observed, the cinerarias are too little cultivated in our col- 
lections of plants. It canoot be because they are difficult to 
grow, as they are increased by seeds or by offsets; but the for- 
mer make the handsomest plants. With the desire, however, to 
see them more general favorites, if any information upon their 
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cultivation will do so, we extract the following, furnished by Mr. 
Paxton:— 

After stating that the C. cru^nta is one of the best species to save 
seed from, he remarks that it ripens, ^' in general, in April and 
May, when it should be immediately sown; for we always find ii 
the best way to raise young plants from seed every season; and, as 
this species is liable to sport a good deal from seed, we take care 
to mark, when they are in bloom, those which produce the larg- 
est coiymbs, and when the seed is ripe, it is carefully collected 
and sown, by which the flowers of the succeeding season come 
much superior. The seed should be sown, as soon as ripe, in 
good sized pots, of light rich mould, and placed in a gently heat- 
ing hot-bed, where they will soon vegetate; when they have 
made two or three leaves, they should be transplanted into small 
sixties, using the same light rich compost as before recommend- 
ed, and replaced in the frame; in a short time 'they will require 
a larger sized pot, which should be immediately given, and so on 
till iliey reach the size of thirty-two, in which they may be al- 
lowed to flower. Towards the middle or latter end of October, 
if they have had proper attention, such as water, air, pot room, 
&c., they will commence throwing up strong flower-stalks from 
the centre, when they should be placed in a light part of the 
green-house, where they will begin flowering in December, and 
continue beautiful for several months. To have them in a flow- 
ering state in May and June, the following simple method should 
be followed. Sow the seeds, as before directed, about May, 
and when the young plants are sufficiently strong, they should be 
potted into sixty sized pots, and placed in a cold frame, where 
they should stand all winter in no larger sized pot than a forty- 
eight. In the spring, (March,) they should be shifted into thir- 
ty-two sized pots, and .still kept in a frame; in a month or six 
weeks they will begin flowering, when the lights of the frame 
should be tilted, so as to admit in abundance of air; in order to 
have the plants dwarf, the head broad, and the flowers well ex- 
panded, they should stand as near the glass as possible; when the 
flowers are open, they should be taken into the green-house, 
where they will be quite ornamental." 

Any varieties that it is desirable to increase should be separa- 
ted at the roots in August, potted, and managed like the young 
seedlings. 

The cinerarias are also valuable plants for turning into the bor- 
der in spring, where they make a gay appearance all the summer. 
Plants for this purpose should be raised from seeds in May, pre- 
served in a cold frame during winter, and turned out of the pots 
into the border in spring, where they will flower abundantly. 
{Pax. Mag, BoUy Nov.) 
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Pedalidcta. 

MARTVN/wfl (Named by Honston in compliment to his friend John JMartyn, ProreFtor of 
Botuuy at Cnmbridge.) 
dtiiidra fVilU, Diandrous Martynin. A tender aiinuRl : flowing from two to three feet 
liigli ; with dtep crimson, pnln pinic and yellow flowers ; « native of Vera Cius; in- 
creased by seeds. Dot. «es., 2001. 
Bynonyuie : Mart^nia angulo^a Lanark. 

A rather interesting plant, with beautiful blossoms, pendulous, 
upon erect axillary racemes, of a most delicate pink, fading vo 
white, with the lips of the lobes of the corolla deeply stained 
with crimson, and a bright streak of yellow passing down the 
tube from the middle of tlie lip. The foliage is coarse, and 
an unpleasant odor is emitted from the whole plant, as in the 
common Martynia. Excepting this, we think it would be a gen- 
eral favorite. It is tender, and requires the same treatment as a 
balsam or coxcomb. The drawing was taken from a specimen 
which grew in the garden of the late Mr. Rothschild. (JBo/. Rtg.y 
Nov.) 

Bignontdcecp. 

TECOMA (An improvement upon tlie Mexican name Tecomaxddtl^ applied to one of the 

fprcies.) 
^9minn)des t.indl. Jasratne-Zrurerf Tecunia. A bcnutiful preenhouw clirobinc shrub; 

growing six or eisht feet Itteli; wHh w tiite ami crinisuo fldwensj apiieariog in Augu>t; 

a native i>r New ilolland. liot. Rcc, 200*2. 
Fynmiynte: l^i2i:dniaja«minoidea Ilort, 

One of the most elegant green-house climbers we are acquaint- 
ed with. The flowers appear in dense tei-minal panicles, 
gracefully pendulous; coralla tubulous, campanulate, the limb 
plane and sub-equal, divided into six segments, of a pure white, 
and the tube insioe of a deep crimson; leaves pinnate, glaucous and 
shining. Nothing could exceed, judging from the representation 
of the specimen figured, a plant of the T. jasminoides in full 
flower. Its numerous snowy corols, heightened with rich crim- 
son, are charming in an eminent degree. It is staled to be not 
uncommdn in English collections, but is a very shy flowerer. It 
is supposed a native of New Holland, and to have been original- 
ly received at the royal gardens at Kevv. The drawing was 
made from the nursery of the Messrs. Chandler, Vauxhall, in 
whose collection it blossomed last August. It is undoubtedly as 
easy of cultivation as the common T. capensis. [Bot, Reg. 
Nor.) 

Verhendceeo. 

PFTREjI Ij. (In honor of Ixirri Pftn*, who died in 1749, and of whom Tjnnmns spcalcs as 
one oi' the erentp.«t loKM'ii botany or enrdpninp rver felt in Briinin.) 
t^tn|1^l«la J'ost. Ptnp»-Hji jloircrrrf Pftrfa. A twininf! stove fhnib, crowing from eipht to 
Ten feet hJcb; uith pnle purple" llov ers; nppcjir nij in Jnnr: ltirrea*ed by ciitlingM. and 
flourislie^ in loam and sandy petSi. Pnx. Mag. But., vol. IV, p. 1D9. 

A very singular s^ove twiner, with oblong acute leaves, with 
prominent veins on the under surface, and of a yellowish-greeti 
color; calyx five-parted, pale blue; corolla five-parted, pale pur- 
ple. The plant produces pendant racemes of flowers from the 
extremities of tlie branches, which remain beautiful for a long 
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time. It is stated to be an ornamental plant for the back wall of 
a stove, for a trellis, or for training up a rajfier. Its cultivation is 
simple. It delights in open loam, with a little sandy peat, and 
when growing should be freely watered; but at other tifues with 
great caution. It requires to be kept constantly in thig stov#. 
Mr. Paxton states that this species has long existed in collec- 
tions under the above name. It flowered in June last, in the 
nursery of the Messrs. Loddiges, from which specimen the 
drawing was taken. {Pax, Mag, Bot,^ Oct.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS, 

()rchiddceoR. 

CIRRHiE'A 

obtiie&la Undl. BXunUpetaUed Cirrbca. A stove epiphyte; frowing Mx or etfflit inches high; . 
with yellow suid urange flowers; appearing in Marcli^ n native of Ria Jaue:rp. bot. Reg., 
8905. « 

A pretty species, " a good deal like C. fusco-lutea, for 
which I at first mistook it; but it seems su^ciently distinguished 
by its much more obtuse petals arid smaller flowers." Dr. Lind- 
ley slates, however, that he is '' far from being satisfif^d witli the 
goodness of such distinctions among these plants, and is iiiciined 
to fear that we sometimes trust to them too much." The flow- 
ers of the C. obtusita are collected into a d«nse pendulous ra- 
ceme. The drawing was taken from a specimen uliich flow- 
ered in the collection of Richard Harrison, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Among several species which flowered with the M( >srs. Lod- 
diges last March, was one which differed from all thq restf ex- 
cept the C. obtusita, in the form of the middle lobe of the lip; ^ 
this Dr. Lindley called C. pallida. It only differed from the 
former in having the petals and sepals acuminated, and tjie lobe 
of the labellum placed in a slender unguis.. " The value of these 
distinctions must remain for future inquiry." (Bat, J?eg*., Nov.) 

ONCI'DIUM 
deltoidiuni Lintil, Trinnmilnr-lipped Oncidiurn. A green-hou^e (?) plant; growine about fw^ 
feel liigh; \Vith yellow and orange flowers; appearing in Seplxmlter. A nativ^of Peru. 
Bot. Reg., 200t5. , . ' 

A rare and very elegant species, with large aod spreading pan- 
icles of yellow flowers, spotted with orange. It is nearly related 
to O. divaric'itum, from which its narrow leaves and difii^rently . 
formed labellum sufficiently separate it. It is also closely dlied 
to O* macrdnthum. The species was sent from Lima by iohn 
MbLean, Esq, to Mr. Joseph Myers, Esq. of Aighburgh, pey 
Liverpool, in whose collection it flowered last September, and 
from which specimen the drawing was taken. The arrival of this 
species in a living state. Dr. Lindley remarks, " should be a fresh 
stimulus to those who have mercantile relations with Pern, to. 
procure orchideous piants from the west side of the Cordilleras, 
for many of them, especially those from the valley of the Lloa, 
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are of singular beauty. Hitherto scarcely any of them have 
found their way into our [English] gardens." 

** It may be expected that this species will grow well with the 
heat of a green-house. I found it among a general collection of 
gr©en-house plants, in Mr. Myer's garden, and it was in such 
good health, that I can hardly doubt its preferring the cool tem- 
perature in which Cape and New Holland plants thrive, to the 
excessive heat and damp to which Orchidaceae are commonly 
subjected." If this should prove to be the case, it will be a 
valuable species, as few of the tribe will flourish in that situation; 
and therefore amateurs and others, who do not possess a stove, 
are deprived of the pleasure of seeing their singular and splendid 
flowers. {Bot. Reg.^ Nov.) 

Jifarantdicex. 

CA*NNA 

Refviiii Lindl. Mr. Reeves's Indian Phot. A jrreen-house (?) plant; growing four (?) feet 
high; with yellow flowers; api)earing in May; a native of Ctiina; increased by seed?. 
But. Reg., S004. 

" A most beautiful species of Canna, drawings of which were 
long since sent to England from China; and of which seeds have 
been at length procured by Mr. Reeves, to whom we owe so 
^many of the finest Chinese plants now in the gardens of Europe." 
This species is ne^r C flaccida, according to Redont6's fig- 
^Ure and descripiion. The leaves are ovate, lanceolate, and 
,^ctjte; the flowers are of a beautiful yellow. The drawing was 
'made from n specimen which flowered in the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticiiluira! Society, which was produced in a stove; but 
Dr. Cindley thinks a green-house would suit this species as well. 
The cannas are not highly valued, as stove plants, by our ama- 
teur gardeners and lovers of plants. They possess, however, 
much beauty, particularly the handsome kinds; and their vigorous 
growth and large foliage contribute to render them interesting at 
• all seasons. None are more elegant, as respects their flowers, 
tl^an the subject here spoken of, which deserves general cultiva- 
tion, if it will thrive, as has been hinted, in the green-house. {Bot. 
Reg.^ Nov.) 

hilidcex. 

LI'LIUM 
speci6st]m Morren ^Crimson Japan Lily. A green-hoose or fnme tmlb; growing two (?) 
fe^t hiKh; with crintson flowers; appearing io August; a native of Japan. Bot. Keg. 9000, 
8yn: Zilliim su(i^rbum T^a^. Fl. Japan, 

One of the most superb lilies ever yet introduced into Europe, 
throwing *' quite into the shade" all previously known species. 
The stem is erect; leaves scattered upon the stem, ovate, ob- 
long, nerved; flowers solitary; sepals reflexed. " Not only is 
it handsome, beyond all we before knew in gardens, on account 
of the clear deep rose color of its flowers, which seem all rugged 
with rubies and garnets, and sparkling with crystal points, but it 
has the sweet fragrance of a petunia. Well might Kempfer 
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speak of it as ^ flos magnificesB pulchritudinis;'' for, surely, if there 
is any thing not human, which is magnificent in beauty, it is this 
plant." 

" Beyond its own country, it has no rival; but in Japan there 
are others, that will scarcely yield even to it. Kaempfer tells us 
of the Oni Juri^ or Devil's lily, with a showy flower, -a span in 
breadth, the flowers all stained and mottled with crimson and 
purple aud minium; of the Fime Juri^ a dwarf species, daggled 
with marks of blood, its purple flowers, moreover, spotted with 
crimson; and of the Fi Juri^ or fiery lily. Can these be among 
the twenty species of lily which Dr. Von Siebold is said to have 
brought alive from Japan to the Botanic Garden of Ghent ?" 

It flowered in Belgium as long ago as 1832, and several ac- 
counts of it have been published there, but they appear not to 
have found their way to England. Ka&mpfer learned that the 
Japanese obtained the roots from Corea; and Thunberg states 
that he saw it about Negasci and elsewhere, but always cultivated. 

It flowered last Augiist in England, in the nursery of the 
Messrs. Rollisons of Tooting, where the drawing was made. 
Paxton speaks of it, in the Magazine of Botany^ as the L. lanci- 
folium rubrum, but the lancifolium is a different species. 

If the glorious specimens which Ksempfer mentions above are 
among those introduced by Dr. Von Siebold, it will be as great 
an acquisition to this tribe as the beautiful new camellias, which he 
brought from China, are to the camellia family. The plants will, 
undoRQbtedly, thrive with the same treatment as that given to the 
/*. japonicum; that is, to plant them in a glazed pit, in good 
light loamy soil, where they can be protected from frost; or in 
pots, and sheltered in a frame; or in the green-house. [Bot^ 
Rtg,, Nov.) 



Art. VI. Notes on Gardens and Nurseries. 

After a considerable lapse of time, we resume our notices ofgardens: 
and nurseries. We were in hopes to have been enabled to have given 
them at considerable length at this time; but, with the press of matter 
and engagements which prevented us from visiting the gardens at this 
season, we have been compelled to defer a portion of them till our next. 

After what we have stated in our article on the progress of gardening, 
durin:^ thfi past year, and our list of plants which nave been introduced, 
a tolerable estimate can be made of the interest which the collections 
possess^ into which such plants have found their way. Many of the 
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plants will not, probably, bloom for some length of time; but there are 
others, which will display their beauty the ensuing spring and summer, 
and a notice of their merits will undoubtedly prove interesting. It will 
be our constant aim, in these notes, to mention every thing new and 
rare, or worthy of cultivation. 

Amateur garden of Mr, Sioeetser. — Since our last notice of Mr. 
Sweetser'f garden, he has added several new and beautiful plants, but 
more particulajly of camellias, rhododendrons, azaleas, and cactuses: 
of the azaleas he has upwards of a hundred species and varieties, many 
of which will bloom soon. The rhododendrons are the same as those 
enumerated in the list at p. 30; they are in good health, though quite 
small plants, and it will be some time before they will flower. Among 
the camellias are many of the newest and most splendid varieties. Mr. 
Sweetser's collection of cactuses, cereuses, opuntius, &c. &c. is un- 
doubtedly the most complete and best grown' in the vicinity of Boston, 
and, we miii:ht almost say, in the country. The specimens, it is true, 
are not large, but there are a ^reat number. As Mr. Sweetser has kindly 
offered to give us a complete list of all he possesses, together with his 
mode of growing the plants, we defer enufnerating any of them for the 
present: it will probably appear in the course of the current volume. 
Of ericas there is a small but good collection of healthy seedling plants; 
one called E. consolilta, (?) not more than six inches high and but eigh- 
teen months from the seed, is completely covered with umbels of its liny 
pale pink bells. It is a most charming little species. £. arb6rea, six 
feet and upwards high, is beautiful with its racemes of exquisite white 
corols. A year hence, we anticipate a rich treat from the inspection of 
the various collections of £riceic, which are now being ii^ade by ama- 
teurs and others: the distribution of the seeds, received frpm the Baron 
Von Ludwig, by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, has given a 
great impulse to their growth. Among the camellias, we noticed im- 
brickta, Triphosa,. speci6sa, Vandesia c&rnea, ^le^rans, &c. Pep6nia 
/lapaverkcea, and p. var. B4nkst(B, and Rawest* will each bloom in the 
course of the month. A fine plant of i?hodod^ndron hybridum is also 
showing fine large buds. E'pacris grandifldra, paluddsa, and junip^rina 
will soon bloom. A beautiful variety of the iVdreum, N, od6ra var. 
Richardttlnum, with very large pale rose-colored flowers, is just ex- 
panding. 

In the stove the cactuses are in a most vigorous and healthy state; 
we have never seen any in a more flourishing condition : plants which 
were mere cuttings last spring are now one or two feet high; all of 
them are neatly tied up, and their appearance reflects much credit upon 
. the taste of Mr. Sweetser. The plants being yet young, are encouraged 
by shiftings to obtain a larger size: still we have no doubt many of them 
will show flowers in the spring. Epiphyllum truncktUT;n is now ex- 
panding its exquisite blossoms. Amarylli* brasili^nsis has thrown up 
fine flower-stems, and some buds have already opened. A. formosissi- 
ma, and some others, show buds. In addition to these, there are nume- 
rous other plants in bloom, which we have no room to enumerate now. 

Residence of J, Z>. fVilliamSj Esq., Roxbury, — In our vol. Ill, p. 30, 
we noticed the erection of a fine green-house, by Mr. Williams, and in- 
tended to have given a description of it during the past summer; but we 
were prevented. Mr. Williams has kindly permitted us to take a plan 
of ir, and, as soon as it is in our power, it will appear, with the descrip- 
tion annexed. We shall therefore, at this time, omit sayinjr any thing 
in respect to the construction of the house, otherwise than the mode of 
beatiuj;, but shall confine our remarks to the plants. The ffreen-honse 
is upwards of sixty feet long, and about fourteen wide. It is \%nrnjcd 
by a brick flue and hot water pipes; the latter constructed on a phin en- 
tirely different from that of any other in the vicinity of Boston. It an- 
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swers completely the purpose of heating the house, and, although there 
is a greater surface of glass exposed to the air than in any other green- 
house that we have ever seen, of the same dimensions, the temperature 
is easier kept up, and with less expense of fuel. We shall, in our de- 
scription of the green-house, endeavor to make the mode distinctly un- 
derstood. It is wholly of Mr. Williams's invention. 

The house^ iniernally, is fitted up with a back stage, and apitia 
front, between which runs the walk from one end to the other. In tne pit 
lettuces were growing, and some of the larger rhododendrons, camel- 
lias, and other plants, were plunged into it. Mr. Williams has no pro- 
fessed gardener, but his whole farm {of many acres) is under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Burns, who also manages the green-house; and, though he 
has but little time to devote to it, and notwithstanding his limited know- 
ledge of green-house plants, they all look very well. Some large speci- 
mens of ericas were in perfect health. 

The most conspicuous plants were the camellias, of which there are 
several of the best kinds m the collection; imbrickta, punctata, eclipse, 
and fine doable whites, were in fiower. The number of plants is yet 
limited; but we have no doubt that Mr. Williams will soon add other 
fine varieties. The most beautiful plant we noticed, or the one which 
we should certainly value as highly as any other, was an £rica b4c- 
cans, between five and six feet high, handsomely shaped, and almost ev- 
ery branch terminated with a cluster of buds, some few of which had 
begun to show color. We cannot imagine a more lovely object than 
this will present, in the course of a fortnight or more. E, mammdsa 
was exquisite, with a few clusters of its elegant drooping tubulous flow- 
ers: we also found fine plants of E. ventric6sa sup^rba, cdlornns, 
ciffra^?), arb6rea, and mediterrknea, the two latter in flower; c&flTra, 
80 called, was at least four feet high, and thickly branched; it will be 
one sheet of bloom in a few weeks. ffeliotr6pium peruvi^num^ and 
grandifldrum were both in bloom; the latter is much finer than the 
former; the flowers are larger, and the color fine lavender, breathing as 
flweet an odor as the peruviknum. Metrosid^ros saligna was covered 
with its crimson whorls of flowers; Didsma capitkta was also pretty. 
Avery large plant of «;flckcia longif61ia was completely covered with 
buds. In addition to these there was an abundance of stocks, oxalises, 
roses, Slc. and some very handsome carnations in bloom. 

In the pit before mentioned, between the plants which were plunged, 
a srood crop of lettuces were growing, and plenty of mushrooms. Mr. 
Williams had culled from one end of the pit, perhaps a space of a dozen 
feet, since the early part of last month, as many as he has wanted for his 
own use, besides occasionall}r sending some to his friends. We are glad 
to see the mushroom attracting attention. They might, we believe, be 
profitably grown by our market gardeners for the market, where, we 
nave no doubt, they would conimand a fair price, and, if well grown, 
sell rapidly. Mr. Burns communicated to us his mode of proceeding, 
and we shall take an early opportunity of presenting it to our readers, 
that those who have a desire may make trial of his system. 

Under the stage, and over the flue (which runs across the house once,) 
Mr. Bums showed us twenty or thirty pots of rhubarb for an early crop: 
some of the crowns were already pushing; last season he had an abun- 
dance in this way. A new variety, which will be noticed in a future 
number, has been raised in England, which is peculiarly adapted to cul- 
tivation in pots : it is stated to be some weeks earlier than any other 
tort. 

In the back shed we noticed thousands of plants of the common daisy, 
which were taken up in lari;e patches, and there laid in a mass upon the 
ground in a moist place. These Mr. Burns intends to use as edgings to 
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the flower borders; but, as our winters are so severe as to destroy the 
plants, if left standing out, he adopts this mode, and we should think a 
most safe one, to ^ireserve them. The plants will flower full as well, if 
not better, for being removed. Numerous layers of caniatious he had 
also in pots, which looked strong and healthy. 

In the forciuff grounds Mr. Burns has already put up several hot-beds; 
in one of these lettuces were just breaking the ground, and another was 
prepared for cabbages. In a small one-light frame he had thirty or forty 
pots of cucumbers, which had just been potted; they were planied about 
the 10th or 13th of January. Mr. Williams is a great amateur in farm- 
ing, and rai;tes bushels of cucumbers every season; he intends to have 
some twenty or thirty frames hilled out with the above plants, in the 
course of a few weeks. Mr. Burns is a very industrious gardener; and, 
aUhough the late open weather has kept his attention directed towards 
the farming department, the green-house will not suffer in neatness and 
cleanliness, compared with those under the care of more experienced 
gardeners. We have no doubt that, when confidence in trade shall be 
restored, and the effects of the late, and, indeed, yet existing, commer- 
cial troubles, shall have passed away, that our amateurs will be induced 
to enrich their collections with all the new plants. There are few in the 
vicinity of Boston, who are more liberal, or who have more ample 
means to do so, than Mr. Williams; and we look forward to the time 
when his collection will be one of the richest and most complete. What 
is gratifying, in a great degree, is, that Mr. Williams is above the petty 
practice o^ dealing in plants, for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
attendant upon the keeping in good order collections of plants; being 
convinced that it is destroying the trade of those who make the busi- 
Dess their profession. 

Mr. Miller*s garden. — Our readers have no doubt seen our occasion- 
al notices of Mr. Miller's fine seedling pinks, which were exhibited be- 
fore the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Mr, Miller is an elderly 
man, and spends a great portion of his time in cultivating his little gar- 
den, to which he has a green-house attached, adjoining his dwelling, 
about twenty feet long, and nine or ten wide. It is stocked with a pretty 
collection of*^ various planL^, which are in very good health and well 
ijrown. We observed one treasure which he possessed, which we be- 
lieve is in no other collection: this was a fine plant of the Chymoc&r- 
puspentnphyllus Don (Trop8B*olum pentaphyllum,) which had straggled 
up to the top of the house, and was covered with a profusion of its cu- 
rious and beautiful blossoms. Fuchsia glob6sa and microphylla were 
each in full flower: several plantsof Erica arb6rea, with their slender 
stems and snowy flowers, were towering above the other plants. iS&lvia 
fdlgens was showing its spikes of flowers, and wSckcia longifolia was full 
of blossoms; camellias, roses, primroses, stocks, ^c. &c., innumerable, 
eontritmted to render the house as gay as the garden in summer. Mr. 
Miller showed us a great number of seedling cyclamens, which he had 
raised, and which were now flowering abundantly; he has also a num- 
ber of seedling ericas. We wish there were iitore such select little col- 
lections of plants. How much delitrht and innocent pleasure might be 
derived from one even as circumscribed aa thi^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

Decay of Trees, — A distinguishing knowled«fe of the health and decay 
of t»orne of the most important trees, medicinally, may be derived from 
some of the lichens, which are never known to attack a plant until it is 
in a state of putrefaction. Several species of the Rhizom6rpha family 
are certain indicatersof decay, and when one of this species is seen upon 
the Peruvian bark, it may be declared unfit for medicine. The Hini&n- 
ti I cinchonc^iiim, the Hyp6chnis rilbro cinctus, and the Op^grapha vizi- 
cdla and fissQra are only found when a tree has lost its vitality, and is 
on the point of decomposition. (^Jiddress of Dr, Sigmond before the 
Medico-Botar^ical Society.) [The horticulturist should bear this in 
mind, as such distinguishing knowledge is as important to him as to the 
medical botanist. How many thousands of treei<i are there in culti- 
vation, whose trunks are covered with various lichens — nay, whose 
branches and spray are so thickly coated as to preclude almost all possi- 
bility of vegetation; and yet scions are taken, time after time, from trees 
more or less covered with lichens, and inserted upon healthy and vigo- 
rous stocks. The young grafts are carefully tended, and the soil io 
which the stocks grow properly preparei?; but before the trees attain, 
perhaps, a bearing state, they alrea<ly show signs of premature decay; 
the annual growths are short and weak, the bark of a dull ^hade, and in 
a abort period the lichens attack the young plants, and prevent them 
from making any farther progress, 'f'hey soon assume the decrepit a})- 
pearance of the old trees, though yet, in reality, young, and their fruit, 
if they produce any, is hard and tasteless. It is a practice to scrape 
trees annually, to prevent lichens from making any progress upon the 
branches. It is, doubtless, a judicious mode. But they should be kept in 
such a vigorous and healthy state, that they will never need to have the 
operation performed on them, unless to remove the old bark. We have 
seen young trees, not ten feet high, covered with lichens, from the sur- 
face of the soil to the tips of the branches, wholly arising from neglect. 
It should be considered as an uncontrovertable axiom with the horticul- 
turist, that scions cut from a tree upon whose trunk or branches lichens 
may be found, will never flourish when grafted into old stocks, howev- 
er so healthy and vigorous; but that the first germs of decay are there 
laid which will eventually prove fatal. — Ed.] 

Vitality of Seeds. — On opening an ancient British tumulus, some 
small seeds were found in the stomach of a human skeleton, which 
must have been eaten and lain there two thousand years. Some of 
these were planted by Professor Lindley, in the London Horticultural 
Society's garden, and have germinated and produced fruit. They prove 
to be the common raspberry. — {Newspaper.) 

The felling of the Mahogany tree. — The following account of the 
felling of the mahogany tree in Honduras we have found in a foreign 
periodical; and as we believe it will prove interesting, we present it to 
our readers. — Ed. 

^' Throughout Honduras there are two seasons in the year for felling 
the mahogany tree; the first commencing shortly after Christmas, or at 
the conclusion of what is termed the %cet season; the other about the 
middle of the year. Setting out on a mahogany expedition resembles, 
in some degree, the departure on a long voyage, the preparations for 
both being somewat similar: indeed^ the dreary time that must be passed 
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in tbe woods, in this employment, may not unaptly be compared to 
what is felt by many during a lonff confinement on shipboard. Christ- 
mas, however, is the season which brings all ranks together — the bond 
and free; and the hilarity which prevails amongst the slaves cannot 
possibly be more largely partaken of by any beings in the world. The 
young, the old, tbe decrepit — all unite m contributing to render this pe- 
riod joyous, happy and noisy. After a week or ten days of the most 
unbounded hospitality, festivity, and relaxation from every care, all be- 
comes activity and preparation for the labors of the mahogany harvest; 
of which, the felling of the trees and the trimming, marking, and truck- 
ing out of those that have been felled, form the chief employments. 
Some of the wood is rough squared on the spot; but this part of the 
work is generally suspended until the logs have been rafted to the 
mouths of the several rivers. These rafts often consist of more than 
two hundred logs, which are generally floated at least as many miles. 
When the floods are unusually rapid, however, it very frequently hap- 
pens that the labor of a whole season, or perhaps of several seasons, 
IS at once destroyed by tbe breaking asunder of tne rafts; the whole of 
the logs being thereby precipitated into tbe sea, and consequently lost 
forever to the owners. 

" The gangs employed in this work consist of from ten to fifty ne- 
groes; each having one belonging to it who is styled the huntsman. He 
IS generally selected from the most intelligent of his fellows; and his 
chief occupation is to search the woods, or, as it is termed, the bushf to 
find labor for the whole. About the middle of January, and the begin- 
ning of August, the huntsman is despatched on his errand; and, if his 
master be working on his own estate, this is seldom an employment of 
much delay or difiiculty. He cuts his way through the thickest of the 
woods, to the highest spot, and climbs the highest tree he can find, from 
which he minutely surveys the surrounding country. In August the 
leaves of the mahogany tree are invariably of a yellow*reddish hue; 
therefore, an eye accustomed to this kind of exercise can easily discov- 
er, at a great distance, the places where the wood is most abundant. 
Having descended, on descrying tbe desired object, he bends his step 
thitherward, and, without compass, of other guide than what observa- 
tion has imprinted on his mind, he never fails to reach the exact point 
at which he aims. It not unfrequently happens, however, that when 
the huntsman has been very successful in finding a large clump, or body 
of trees, it becomes a matter of contest with his conscience whether he 
shall disclose the fact to his master, or sell the knowledge thereof to his 
master's neighbor — a liberal equivalent for this breach of fidelity being 
always punctually and immediately discharged. Those, however, who 
afford encouragement to such treacherous practices, are generally paid 
back in their own coin. 

** On some occasions no ordinary stratagem is requisite, on the part 
of the huntsman, to prevent others from availing themselves of the ad- 
vantage of his discovery; for, if his steps be traced by those engaged 
in the same pursuit, which is a very common thing, all his ingenuity 
is requisite to beguile them from the true scent. In this exertion of 
cunninir, however, he is not always successful; for he is often watched 
and followed by those who are well aware of all the arts be is capable 
of using; the eyes and ears of these are so quick, that the slightest turn 
of a leaf, or the faintest impression of his foot, is unerringly perceived 
and noted; and even the dried leaves strewed on the ground, fi-equently 
assist in conducting to the secret spot. Patents for discovery having 
never been contemplated by the wood-cutters of Honduras, any inva- 
sion of rights appertaining to the same has seldom been very scrupu- 
lously regarded, or attended to by them; and it therefore happens that 
persons so engaged must frequently undergo tbe disappomtment of 
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-findlnjv that the adTantage of a valuable discovery, which they have- 
naturally promised to themselve?, ta suddenly seized on by others, even 
before the slaves of the former have time to arrive at the spot to cut 
down the timber. 

" The mahogany tree is felled, generally, about twelve feet from the- 
ground; and a stage is previously erected for the axe-men employed in 
levelling ft: this, to an observer, would appear a labor of much danger;, 
but accidents rarely, occur to those engaged in it. The body of the 
tree, from the dimensions or quantity of the wood which it furnishes,, 
is deemed more or less valuable; nevertheless, for ornamental purposes,, 
the branches or limbs are generally preferred, the grain of these being- 
much closer, and the veins more rich and variegated. 

" The mahogany tree is seldom found in clusters or groups, being- 
much more frequently single and widely dispersed; what, therefore, is 
denominated a ' mahogany work,' usually comprehends an extent of 
several miles. The growth of this tree is considered rapid, but that of 
logwood is much more so; the latter, it is said, attaining maturity in 
five years. It has been remarked that the mahogany which is felled 
between the months of February and September, is very liable to split; 
the same observation also extends to that which grows in rocky or 
mountainous situations. This is the * bay man V greatest evil; for, un- 
fortunately, the wood more particularly subject to this inconvenience is 
invariably the larsest, and of the iinest quality. There is but one pre- 
caution atrainst this, whenever the tendency towards it is discovered; 
this is, to Keep the tree immersed as closely as possible in deep water. 

*^ The last day of felling, if the negroes have not been disturbed in 
their labor, is invariably one of festivity and merriment; for they are 
BOW able to think of comforts in which it was impossible to indulge 
during the progress of their work. Some are now busily employed m 
the improvement of their dwellings, which are merely huts or wigwams, 
composed of a few sticks and leaves; that of the master himself being 
seldom formed of better materials. Others search the woods for i^ame, 
which is very abundant; and the more ingenious turn their attention to 
other small articles, from the less valuable mahogany for domestic uses, 
either as presents to their wives and children, or for sale on their return 
from the woods to the ^ bay.^ 

" The logs are usually brought out of the forest by cattle, and drawn 
on trucks to the water-side, or to the barquadier, as it is termed, which 
has Ijeen previously prepared by the foreman of the works for their re- 
ception. When the distance is great, this is a labor of infinite and te- 
dious difficulty. So soon as a sufficient number of logs are collected 
to form a raft, and the waters have gained a sufficient height, they are 
thrown singly from the banks, and re({uire no other aid or guidance 
than the force of the current to float them to the booms or large cables, 
which are placed across the rivers, at certain eddies or falls : here they 
are once more collected, each party claiming his own from the general 
mass, and forming them into separate rafts for their final destination. 
Sometimes more than a thousand logs together are supported by these 
booms; and the catastrophe attendant on their breaking asunder, which, 
during extraordinary floods, frequently happens, is really tremendous, 
and in irs consequences is truly ruinous to the woodman; for, thereby, 
the labors of perhaps two, three, or more seasons, become lost to him 
forever. 

*'The mahogany, when disposed of at Honduras, produces from £16 
to £30 (Jamaica currency) per one thousand square feet; the price, 
however, can seldom be fixed, as it generally fluctuates accord mg to 
the quality, size, and scarce or plentiful season. To give some idea of. 
the pro(fit (though, perhaps, the instances of such success are not nu- 
merous,) which attends the felling of mahogany, it may be stated that» 
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a smrfe tree lias been found to contain twelve thonsnnd saperficiaT fret, 
and these to produce upwards of one thousand pounds sterling! The 
shipping of inaliogany to Europe, however, especially during the late 
war with France, was seldom found to be advantageous, except to a 
few mdividnals who had succeeded in establishing a preference in the 
London market. Its exportation to the Amerrcan States would be high- 
ly beneficial to the settlers, were there less restriction as to the dimen- 
sions of those pieces which are pennitred to he carried thither; the 
same not berni^ permitted to exceed twenty inches in the widest parts. 
Those American vessels, however, which import such mnhoerany into 
the States, aFC allowed, for every ten thousand feet, the privilege of 
takintf three tons of loff or other dye-wood.'*' {Hort. Jour,) 

Victbria reB:dlis. — We noticed the discovery of this splendid lily, in 
our ill. p. 426, Mr. Schomburirh has given the following account of 
his surprise, when he first beheld it. "A vepelable womlcrJ All ca- 
lamities were forgotten; 1 fell as a botanist, and felt myself rcwarded*a 
gigantic 4eaf, from five to six feet in diameter, salver-shaped, and with a 
broad rim, of a light green above, and a vivkl crimson below, resting 
upon the water. Quite in character with the wonderful leaf was the 
luxuriant flower, consisting of many hundred petals, passing, in alternate 
tints, from pure white to rose and pink. The smooth water was cover- 
ed withthetn, and 1 rowed froin one to another, and observed always 
something new to admire. The >enf on its siirfare ii^ of a bright green; in 
form orbiculatB, with this exception— opposite to its axis, where it is slight- 
ly bent in, its diameter measured fi*om five to six feet. Around the margin 
extended a rim about three to (i\e inches hiirb; on the inside light green, 
like the surface of the leaf; on the outside like the leaPs lower part, of a 
bright crimson. The stem is an inch thick near the calyx, and is studded 
with sharp elastic prickles, about three quarter* of an inch in length. 
The calyx is four leaved, each upwards of seven inches in length and 
three in breadth at the base; they are thick, white insi<le, reddish brown 
and prickly otitside. The diameter of the calyx is twelve to thirteen 
inches; on it rests the magnificent flower, which, when fully developed, 
covers cofnfrtet«»ly the calyx with its hundred jietals. When it first 
opens, it is white with pink in the middle, which spreads over the whole 
flower the more it advances in age, and it is generally found the next 
day of pinlc color. As if to enhance its beauty, it is sweet scented. 
Like others of its tribe, possesses a fleshy disc, and petals and stamens 
puss gradually into each other, and many petaloid leaves may be ol>- 
served, which have vestiges of an anther. We met them afterwards 
frei^uently; and the higher we advanced the more gigantic they became. 
We measured a leaf which was six feet five inches in diameter, its rim 
five and a ha^f inches high, and thp flower across fifteen inches. The 
flower is much injured by a beetle, Thrincia species, which destroys com- 
pletely the inner part. We have counted from twenty to thirty in 
one flower," (Gard, Gaz.) 

Impregnating: plants with strong or peculiar odors, — The day has 
gone by for believing the impositions practised by a few gardeners to 
deceive the multitude; but by attentively studying the process of vege- 
tation, certain phenomena will appear which are not so easy to explain, 
even with the assistance of physiology; and it is still more difilicult to 
give a decided opinion on the subject. For example: at first sight the 
assertion of Mr. John Murray, of giving the smell of the onion to the 
rose, by being planted near it, appears ridiculous; and yet, even the cel- 
ebrated De Candolle, in his Physiologic Vtgitale^omn^ giving an opin- 
ion on the subject — a proof that there is room for improvement in veg- 
etable physiology, and particularly as it resrards smell and taste. For 
my part 1 can tell you, as a fact, and a well established one, that all the 
wine merchants abstain from going to a particular part of the province 
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of Vicenza for their wine^ and the reason of this is, that the wine there 
«meIU of the walnut, because the peasantry have a cusT-om of training 
their vines on walnut trees, instead of using vine props. This snifli 
may arise from different causes; ond it is a remarkable fact, that the 
walnut does not always ^ive its flavor to the grapes it .•m<pports. but^in 
genera], only to those which have grown on light and diy soils, when 
the vine has received any bruise or wound, such as by a severe shower 
of hail, or by the roots havins; been injured by the ploughs It thus a[)- 
pears to me, that whenever the wine tastes of the walnut, th« spongi- 
olcs of the vines could not have been in a healthy stafe:- the greater 
part of them roust have been decayed; and, from the eoimeetion be- 
tween the root and the stem, when the hail injures the slwots of a plant, 
«ven the fibrils of the roots suffer, and are probably destroyed. It is 
evident that the mutilation which the vise sustains by the plough must 
also destroy the fibrils; and, in both cases, a section of the main foot 
becomes the opening through which the juices of the soil are absorbed; 
and instead of these juices l)eing digested and properly pFepaived by the 
spongioles, they are conve^'ed to the plant through the decayed ch* mu- 
tilated roots, either by capillary attraction, or by the abs<»rbci»t power 
of the roots, in a greater quantity, and in a comparatively raw state. 
As the roots of the walnut which communicate with the water are 
known to give it their smell, all the moisture which comes in contact 
with the roots of the vine is impregnated with this flavor; and bein? 
absorbed and' transmitted, without digestion, through the truncatea 
roots, Jt gives the same flavor to the grapes. In the Nonveau Conrs d* 
Agriculture, under the head of " Parsley," you will see ft remarked, 
that if the celery, {sedano,) is covered \vith new dung, it will taste of 
it. I hare 'mentioned this in a paper which I have written on celery, 
in 'the Giomale *Agrario Lombardo — Veneto; and shown how much 
the French gardeners are in error, in taking up or transpkintmg celery; 
by which method few or none of the plants have their roots entire. 
Keeping these examples and principles in view, and following the same 
process, who can say that it is impossible that the smeU of the onion 
may not be given to the rose, and the taste of the wormwood to the 
peach? (S. Manetti, in Gard. Mag.) 



Art, II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Dahlia Exhibitions, and Prizes, — In our vol. Ill, p. 480, we mention- 
ed several of the principal horticultural and iloriculturul societies in 
England, which had advertised dahlia shows. We have received the 
returns of most of the exhibitions of these societies, and from them we 
have made out a list of some of the fine flowers that are known here, 
which have gained a majority of prizes. It will show the taste which 
exists amon^ the florists of England, in regard to the beauty of the re- 
spective varieties. 

The Birmingham Grand Show was held on the 20th, 21st, and 22d 
days of September, 1837. It was one of the most splendid in England, 
and upwards of £100 was awarded in various prizes. The premier 
prize (iC20,) was awarded to Messrs. Brown of Slough, for the best 
twenty-four dissimilar blooms. They were as follows: — 
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Mrs, Wilkinson, Brown's Ion, Conqueror of Europe, Suffolk Heror, 
Coriolanus, DodtU':) Mary, Michllenex Rival, Topaz, SJiakspearer Syl- 
via, Juliet, LaHy Anne, Dr. Halley, Squibb's purple Perfection, ffolrlen 
Sovereign, Elphinsione's purple Perfection, Addi^n, Sir Henry Ffctcli- 
er, Gem, GTory of the West, Springfield Rival, Etonia, Ruby and Je^ 
frie*s Triuni|9hant. 

At the Oxford Grand Dahlia Show, Mr. Widnali grained the prcmwr 
prize for the best twenty-four dissimilar blooms, which were the fi^liow- 

Widnall's Paris, Marchioness of Tavistock, Sylvia, Glorieuse and 
Juliet, Sprintrfield Rival, Middlesex Rival, lilac Perfection, Mrs.. Wil- 
kinson, Metropolitan Perfection, Clara, Glory of the West, Marquis^ 
Lenstriatnm, air H. Fletcher, Bride of Abydos, Grant Thorburn^ Nim- 
rod. Napoleon, Shakspeare, Topaz, Exemplar, Suffolk Herv^ and 
Sovibb's purple Perfection. 

Mr, Widnall gained the first prize at the Cambridg^eshire Hortfcultir* 
ml Society, and the second at the Birmingham Grand Show aUuded to 
above. In nearly all of his stands we notice Lady Dartmouth aad Mar<- 
ohioness of Tavistock. 

The following are the names of the flowers which gained a majority 
of prizes BXfive of the principal shows: — 

Lady Dartmouth, ... 28 Sir H. Fletcher, . . , 89 

Marchioness of Tavistock, 10 Elphinstone^s purple 

Dodds's Mary, .... 87 Perfection, , . . ^ 1& 

Conqueror of Europe, . . 19 Warminster Rival, . ^ 22 

Juliet, 9 Sulpburea elegans, . ^ 21 

Dodds's Mary Queen of Scots, Mrs. Broadwoo<j, Rosa superfta^ 
King of Beauties, Princess Victoria and Marqub» of Northamptoo each 
gained prizes, but not in any number. 

It will be seen that Dodds's Mary and Sir Henry Fletcher received 
the greatest number. The reason of this is, that they have been in the 
catalogues tvio years, while each of the others were "let out" for the 
first time last spring, and some of them commanded three times the 
price of Mary and Sir H. Fletcher. This, of course, prevented their 
general cultivation. Probably, in the shows of the next season, the 
others will gain the greatest number of prizes. Lady Dartmouth whs 
shown in stands of six, twelve, and twenty-four at each of the exhibi- 
tions. We shall notice some fine new ones which have not yet been 
imported to this country, and which are equally as fine as the above 
varieties, in our next. — Ed^ 

New Method of destroying Insects in Stoves and Green^houses. — 
A paper has been communicated to the London Horticultural Society, 
detailing the following cheap method of destroying- the red spider, scale, 
thrips, and green fly, without injuring the tenderest plant: — "Where 
there are but few plants infested with either kind of insect, take a one- 
light frame and place the plants infested about four inches apart, and 
then procure from one to two gallons of green laorel leaves and well 
bruise them; immediately place them between the pots, and close the 
frame with the least possible delay, taking care to keep the frame air- 
tight; at the expiration of one hour take out the plants infested with 
the red spider and green fly, and it will be found that they cease to 
exist. 

"It will take from eight to twelve hours to destroy the thrips and scale; 
at the expiration of that time take out the plants, place theiri in a warm 
and exposed situation, and in a few days the insects will all dry up and 
full off. 

"When plants are infested in stoves or green-houses with either msect, 
the process must be a little varied. A house twelve feet by tw entjr 
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will require about two bushels of leaves; they can be bruised in the 
house, and placed in a tub or box, and covered with a sack or cloth un- 
til a sufloicient quantity is bruised; then they are to be strewed in the 
paths, and between the pots and other vacant places, and the house 
must be kept as close as possible for at least twelve hours. The even- . 
ing will be found the best time, so that the house can remain clpsed 
aud covered with double mats all night. I have found, by repeated 
trials, that the plan thus described answers better than any I have ever 
seen or heard of." — {Hort, Jour.) 

Monstrous Fine-apple, — There is now growing, at the Earl of 
Shrewsbury's, Alton Towers, Staffordshire, a pine-apple of a mon- 
strous production; it may be said to have fifteen heads. It is described 
as follows:— :There is no crown where it generally is; the fruit swells 
out round the top of the pine-apple, leaving it hollow where the crown 
should be. It then divides into foiir parts. It then subdivides again 
into eleven divisions, each having a crown; two of these four parts are 
divided into four, the third into two, and the fourth into one, making 
in all eleven, with crowns. From the bottom of the fruit there aVe four 
more swellings, which almost appear to be distinct fruit, with crowna 
to each. It may weigh about six pounds, and appears to be the brown 
Antigua. It is the produce of a smaM plant. 

It in some respects corresponds vvith the description given of the ex- 
traordinary monstrous state of the pine-apple that is sometimes found 
in the Indian Archipelago and in China. — (Id,) 

Brugtndns'm Whi/mdnii. — A plant, under this name, was lately ex- 
hibited at one of the meetings of the London Horticultural Society, 
with two expanded flowers of a fine purple color. It is stated, as a cu- 
rious circumstance, that it proved to be only the old Datittra Stram^ium,' 
the seeds of which were formerly sold In packets, at sixpence each, as 
a tender stove plant, while plants of the B. Whym&n« sold as high as 
three pounds three shillings each, to which exhorbitant price their titl& 
probably materially contributed. — {Id.) 

A mushroom, attaining the almost incredible size of three feet ono 
inch in circumference, and from which very nearly a pint of ketchup 
was extracted, was last week gathered in a field belonging to J. P. Bur- 
man^ £sq.> Harley in Arden, Warwickshire. {Mom. Chron,) 

JAMAICA. 

The sfweet Orange {Citrus AurdntiumJ) — Independently of the excel- 
lence of the fruit, the orange is among the most ornamental of Jamaica 
trees. It is graceful in its port, with leaves beautifull^v formed and of 
a rich green; and it fills the air with the perfume of its delicate white 
blossoms. In the parish of St. John, in particular, the trees may be 
^een in thousands in the parterres and in negro villages, forming beau- 
tiful objects during the months about Christmas, laden with their golden- 
hued fruit, and which, for richness of flavor and for sweetness, cannot 
be stirpa^ed. In that district a bitter or sour orange is rarely to^be met 
with. It is deservin(^of remark, indeed, that the sweet orange is pro- 
duced in its greatest perfection in districts, which, like that of St. John, 
belong to the limestone formations; whereas they are very inferior, (be- 
ing more or less sour or bitter, even when raised from seeds of the 
sweetest sorts,) when grown where any of the other rocks prevail. 
Little or no care is bestowed in Jamaica on the cultivation of the orange: 
as the frujt, notwithstanding this, is produced in the greatest abundaocag 
and of so ^ne a qualify,, it must appear surprising that it is not made an 
article of exportation, as few of our objects of cultivation would give a 
more favorable return. Were the fruit carefully hand-picked from the 
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trees, on a dry day, and, after bcingslightly papered, packed in common 
flour barrpU, on the spot, there is no doubt but they woiihl bear the voy- 
age over to England, nnd arrive in a ninrkptable condition. Few trees 
are longer lived than the oranjre, those of the oran^re groves of Spain 
haviusf survived six hundred years; and few are tnore productive, some 
individuhls havin«( been known lo produce, in one year, six thousand 
oranges. The sweet orantre, accordinsf to Dr. Turner, contains malic 
acid; and, we may ask, mij^ht not an effervescing liquor, like ci«ler, be 
obtiiined from the juice? As a fruit, it is inferior to uone. The pulp is 
cooling and refreshing in fever?, iiiflnmmotions, and scurvy, and altera- 
tive in phthisis and dyspepsia. The bitter orange is employed in 
making the well known preserve, marmalade; the peel is an aromatic 
bitter; the roasted pulp is an excellent application to Cceiid sores; and 
the negroes employ it as a substitute for sonp, in washing their coarse 
linens. From the flower a distilled Water is prepared. \Macfaylen^$ 
Flora of Jamaica,) 
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Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, — The following are the names 
of the dahlias which gained the prizes at the exhibition of this Society, 
an account of which was given in our last volume, p. 452. 

First Prize. — Best twelve dissimilar blooms: Mary, (Dodds's,) Coun- 
tess of Orkney, scarlet Perfection, (Brewer's,) Granta, Buist's Daniel 
Webster, John, and Washington, jellow Perfection, Hermione, lilac 
Perfection, Hon. Mrs. H^lrris, and ifeletropolitan Perfection, R. Buist. 

Second prize, — Best six dissimilar blooms: Marchioness of Abercorn, 
Lady Northampton, Hermione, Levick'd superb lilac, John Haiupdeni 
and Romeo, A. Dry burgh. 

First seedling prize. — Best parti-colored bloom: Buist 's Mrs. Rush- 
ton, R. Buist. 

Second seedling prize, — Best self: Buist's Washington, R. Buist. 
Some account of the Mrs. Rushton dahlia will be found in page 9. 
It will be seen, from the above, that Dodds's Mary stands among the 
best. — Ed. 

Erythrlna Crlsta-gdlli. — This species, which flowered freely with me 
in the open ground last September, I potted early in the winter, and it 
has now shoots ten or twelve inches in length. It is a very beautiful 
affair, and will probably be grown very generally another season. — 
T., Jan., 18S8. 

Mimulus cardiniUis, — I have this species in the window of my parlor, 
between two and three feet high, grown from seed sown last summer, 
late. I keep it there for the musky odor it possesses, which is to me not 
disagreeable, and enhances, I think< the fragrance of its neighbors by 
combinaticm, as was very evident with a D&phne od6ra, which I had in 
bloom. — Id. 

Camellias in parlors. — The only way to have camellias bloom in par- 
lors, (as they are warmed at the present day,) is, to anticipate their 
usual inflorescence, and cause them to swell their buds in the fall. Mine 
are all now beginning to start for a new growth, which I encourage, as 
""I am convinced it is the only mode. — Id. [Our correspondent is right . 
in his conjecture. It is almost impossible to keep a bud upon a camel- 
lia from November to February in a room heated to the temperature of 
70° or 75° with anthracite coal. But if the plants make an early growth, 
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set tbeir flower-budft in season, and swell them to a good size, so as al- 
mo.st to show color by November, the short time the plants remain in a 
dry atmosphere before their buds expand will do them no injury, and they 
will o|>en freely. At some fucuie time we shall speak of this mode at 
length. — Ed.] 

Introduction of tropical plants, — Dr. Henry Perrine, whose laudable 
exertions, for some time past in making, known the value and importance 
of the vegetation of extra-tropical America, are well known to many of 
us, is now, we believe, before Congress with a petition for the establish- 
ment of a port of entry at Indian Key, in Florida. When this is ac- 
complished, as there is good reason to believe it soon will be, great fa- 
cilities will bo afforded at that favorable locality for the thorough natu- 
ralization and propagation of the most valuable products of Mexico and 
the peninsula of the Gulf. Among these the far-famed Sisal hemp is 
not the least important. Coffee, chocolate, and majiy of the most valu- 
ble vegetable products of the West Indies can also be acclimatized there, 
and their cultivation will then probably extend much farther north. — 
•iJ. J. JJ., Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, N, Y. 

[We are highly gratified to learn that this important subject is about 
to attract attention. We had but just sent the above notice, by our 
correspondent, to press, when, as we were overlooking our agricul- 
tural papers, our eye accidentally fell upon the letters of Dr. Perrine, 
in the New York Farmer, to Mr. McLane, Secretary of State, in refer- 
ence to this matter. We have been exceedingly interested and greatly 
pleased in their perusal, and only wish that our limits would allow of 
our extracting them entire, for the information of our readers. It is not 
only in an agricultural point of view that the aoclimization of the tropi- 
cal plants can be looked upon as important: many of the most beautiiul 
plants, of which our stoves can boast, are natives of the tropics, and if the 
more useful, as affording commodities for the comfort and sustenance of 
life, can be successfully cultivated, they may also be introduced for the 
beauty ahd ornament of the garden. We have ofken wished that some 
enterprising individuals would undertake the experiment of naturalizing 
the tropical plants to the extreme southern portions of the Union; once 
introduced there, they mi^rht gradually become inhabitants of a slightly 
cooler climate, and, ultimately, the Carolinas, Georgia, and other South- 
ern states, might be enriched with the splendid productions of the West 
Indies, flourishing with vigor in their naturalized situation. In this view 
it is important to the horticulturist. But the acclimization of the staple 
products of the tropics will be of immense benefit to the whole country. 
With a climate embracing every variety of temperature, and a soil, 
from the richest to the most sterile, we have no reason to duubt of the 
accomplishment of these objects. Dr. Perrine has shown, conclusively, 
that it can be done; he state^t that the banana and the cocoa palm, the 
most tender of all tropical plants, are now flourishing in tropical Flori- 
da. In the commencement of his letter Dr. Perrine remarks, that he 
wishes to show, *' not only that the cultivation of tropical staples is 
practicable in our territory, — but, also, that it is absolutely necessary for 
iiome consumption — is positively jE7rq^(a6/e for the foreign market — and 
is highly desirable, in other respects, to ))romote the peace and prosperi- 
ty of tbe Union." We have but little space for extracts, but we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following commencing and concluding portions 
of his letters: — 

** The practicability oC cultivating tropical productions in general, he 
has manifested, with the fact, that the peculiar climate of the tropics 
extends beyond the astronomical boundary, several degrees north, into 
our peninsular territory; and that the best plants of tbe tropics are ac- 
tually flourishing in the southern portion of that peninsula, at Cape 
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Florida. He hns not only shown that, below 28®, Southern Florida 
enjoys the dry warm winter — the wet refreshing summer — the breeze 
by day from the sea, and by niirht from the land, — and the trade winds 
from the east, which are common to tropical countries in general; 
but he has also proved, by its narrow level surface stretching south- 
eastwardly, — by the hot ocean ri\er runnini? north-westward ly, along its 
eastern shores^, and by the greater steadiness of the westwardly winds in 
those latitudes; that tropical Florida is even superior to the elevated 
islands of the West Indies, and to the broad pcninjiiila of Yucatan, in that 
vniformity of temperature, which is the most favorable for vegetable 
growths, animal health, and physical enjoyment. He has, moreover, not 
merely shown that in this superior climate of the tro])ics, are already 
growini^ various common vegetables of the tropics, but he has further 
announced the flourishing condition of the tenderest and yet most pro- 
ductive plants of tiie torrid zone, — the banana plant, and the cocoa 
1»«lm, which are universally pronounced to be the greatest blessings of 
*rovidenceto man; and it may, hence, be considered experimentally de- 
monstrated, that it is practicable to cultivate all tropical productions m the 
soil of the soaihern portion of the peninsula of East Florida." 
• « • • • • •■• 

"Our moral obligations to improve the condition of our country, are 
based on the unparalleled coaabination of advantages with which it has 
been favored by Providence. With the most favorable form of govern- 
ment, and the most productive varieties of the best species of the human 
race, we have all the soils and climates of the earth, and the consequent 
ability to cultivate, most profitably, all the most valuable varieties of the 
best species of the vegetable race. It hence becomes our duty to com- 
Wno within our territory the creation of the greatest possible amount 
and variety of cultivated vegetable products, for the physical enjoyment, 
not merely of our own citizens, but also of the inhabitants of all extra- 
tropical countries, and probably even the natives of the torrid zone itself. 
It has been demonstrated, that with a natural equality of soil in even 
our extra-tropical climates, our slave labor can create cultivated tropical 
products much more abundantly and cheaply than either the free or 
*lave labor of the colored natives of inter-tropical climates; that many 
articles of tropical culture, instead of deteriorating, become more pro- 
ductive beyond their native zone; that we may ultimately appl^ the still 
more productive free labor of our white citizens to the cultivation of 
tropical staples; and that such laborers, under such institutions, cannot 
be devoted to tropical agriculture in any other part of the world. The 
great equatorial current of the ocean, after cutting off New Holland 
from Asia, wearing its way round Southern Africa, and being reflected 
by tropicar America, brings to our shores, under the name of the Gulf 
Stream, the accumulated heat of the torrid zone, to encourage our cul- 
tivation of the valuable vegetables of that unproducing belt of the globe. 
The white population on its borders will soon be forced to embark on 
its bosom for the United States. Once entirely abandoned by the skill 
and capital of the white species, the colored species will not furnish an 
adequate quantity of even uncultivated products for extra-tropical con- 
sumption. Even logwood, mahogany, and other wild materials for the 
arts, are diminishing every day. The Peruvian bark, sarsaparilla, and 
other spontaneous medicines, are also vanishing, and noxious substitutes 
are exported, to kill, instead of cure, our fellow-citizens. Jf, therefore, 
we do not speedily naturalize all useful tropical plants in tropical Flori- 
da, they will soon disappear from the surface of the world." — Ed,"] 

Seckel pear, — I noticed, in the last number of your Magazine, that 
statement from the New Haven Herald, that the Seckel pear is found in 
the woods of Connecticut. The story is too absurd to require contra- 
diction.— Fot*r«, J. d. T., Hartford, Conn., Nov. 15, 1837. 
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Art. IV. Queries, Criticisms, ^e. « 

Errata. — In our last, p. 8, eight lines from the bottom, for " here** 
read " her." In p.l25, twenty lines from the top, " Lanceinum" should 
be in small type, to represent a species and not a genus. In p. 91, last 
line, for " unknown" read "known." 

Seckcl pear, — in your Magazine for November you mention that the 
" NetJD Haven herald states that the Seckel pear was a favorite of the 
early settlers of Connecticut, and is found growing wild in the woods of 
that State." Now, Mr. Editor, it would be wrong for us to be envious 
of our sister city; but we must say that we have been very unjustly 
slightedf if in that region they have been blessed with so delicious a 
fruit as the Seckel pear, and we, their brethren, for two hundred years 
past, have not l>een invited even to taste a specimen of their ioUding, — 
jE. W. JB., Hartford, Dec. 18, 1837. 



AaT. V. Mastachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, Nov. lUk, ISST.— -Exhibited. Frnits: From S. Sweetser, 
specimens of St. Germain pears. From E. Harriett, handsome Dix 

Sears. From S. Freeman, Sandwich, by Dr. B. Shurtleff, of Chelsea, 
Ihode Island greenin<rs, and unknown apples. 

Nov. 18/A. — Exhibited. Fruits: From L. S. Grosvenor, specimens 
of the Sandfurd pear, rather too ripe; also fine apples, the name un- 
known; pronounced by the committee to be a superior fruit. From 
B. V. French, Wilkinson pears. From J. Boot, of Boston, two kinds 
of apples, from Newburport; one was Moody's seedlinsp, or Grandfather 
apple, a kind esteemed in Essex county, t'rom S. Pond, beurr^ Diel 
pears, and a variety nor in eating, the name unknown. 

At this meeting? a vote was passed, expressing the deep sympathy of 
the Society with the family and relatives of the late T. G. Fessenden, 
Esq., in the dispensation of Providence which has inflicted upon them 
so severe a loss. 

Dee. Ut.^£^hibited. Fruits: From the President of the Society, 
Lewis pears, and nonsuch, bellflower, hawthorndean, marigold, I)e 
Witt or Doctor, spice gilliflower, and Gardener sweetine apples. From 
Jos. Balch, Moody apples. From T. Brewer, Passe Colmarand Vir- 
goulouse pears: also folman sweeting and river apples. 

Dec. 9th. — Exhibited. Fruits: From R. Manning, Figne de Naples 
and Surpasse St. Germain pears; the latter supposed by Mr. Manning 
to be tne true kind described by Mr. Braddick; also fall Harvey 
apples, believed by Mr. Manning to be one of the best fall and early 
winter varieties: its origin is not known. 

Dee. 16/A. — Exhibited. Fruits: From S. Downer, Lewis, Dix, Pas- 
se Colmar, Bleeker's Meadow, Catillac and beurr^ vKns pears; also, 
Nonsuch, Otley, Brussels pippins, two kinds of Spitzembergs, and Lady 
apples; Passe Colmar pears from Mr. Vose. 

Dec. flOth. — Exhibited. From S. Walker, a beautiful new seedling 
pnnsy, called Queen Victoria. It was decidedly one of the best Mr. 
Walker has ever raised. Blooming at this late season, the plant stand- 
ing in a pot, the size of the flower was not so large as it would undoubt- 
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cdly attain in a good soil in the open air. The colors are very fine and 
distinct: the upper petals are of a deep rich velvety purple; the lower 
ones are nearly white, elegantly marked with the same color ns the up- 
per petals, with a fine eye, slightly and beautifully pencilled. The 
form approaches nearer to the hemispherical than any of bis seedlings 
we have seen. It is a great acquisition to the aaaied varieties. 



Art. VI. Faneuil Hall Market. 



Ro<a*, Tubmt 4-c. 



From To 

I 
§ cu. S ci>. 



Potatoes, new : 

Common. J P«'J»7l ,» «« 

' i per buMhcl, .... .10 

^*^°*"8^»iUrbusliel,..| 37.i 



Pot and Swtet Herb*. 



From I To 
^ cu. ^ cts. 



Eastporta.^l^'-^^'T^l'- 



Sweet, 



•1 



2 00 
\ per Inisliel,.. ..II 00 

per bushel 'none. 

fier peck, none. 

Onions : 

red, per bunch 

while, per bushel,. . . 
Beets, new, per biwlicl,. 
Carrots, per buohel,. . . 
Parsnips, |x;r bushel,. . . 
Horsci-adisli, per pound. 
Radishes, ()er bunch,.. . 
Shallots, per pound,. 



Parsley, per lialf peck, . 
1 25 !S;ige, per pound,. . . .. 
50 . Marjorum, per bunch,. 

1 50 iiSavory, per bunch,. . . . 
£0 ' Spearmint, per bunch,. 

2 50 



17 

4 

1 25 

60 

50 

75 

8 

124 
20 
Garlic, per pound, 14 



87i 
1 00 



Cabbages, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per doien : 

Savoys, 

Dnimheads 

Red Dutch, t 75 

Cauliflowers, eadi, | 12^ 

Brocolis, each, none. 

LetUicc, per head, 10 

Celery, per root: 

Giant, 

Common, 

Spinach, per peck, 



75 
20 

6 
60 
75 
75 
00 
12 



Squashss and Pumpkins, 



Squashes, per pound: 
Autumnal marrow,. . 

Lima, 

Winter crook neck,. 

Pumpkins, each, 



8 
6 



4 
12i 



60 
1 26 
1 00 

25 

12 

12\ 
10~ 



4 

4 

6 

20 



Fruits. 

Apples, dessert : 

Commoo,5P«'j»7«|- 
* i per bushel,., 

jjj^ J per barrel,.. 

( per busliel,. 



50 
17 

6 

6 I 

6 



75 
20 
12 
12 



Baldwins. J l^^**"?^^•••• 
' i per bushel,. . . . 

Bsllflowers, JP*'"^•■^^•• 
* i perbuM'iel,.. . 

GoMen pippins, per bushel, 
Pears: 

Passe Colintir, per doien,. . 

Chaumontd, per doien,. . . . 

St. Germain, per dozen,. . . 

BeuiTe Diel, per dozen, 

Prince's St. Germain pr doz. 

Lewis, per dozen, 

Bakinff 5 P**" h«rrel 

*^*^*"8' i per bushel, 

'Quinces, ]ier bushel, 

Pine-apples, each,. .« 

Grapes, per pound : 

Malaga 

Cranberries, J 1^*'*'"*^^'^ 

' < per peck, 

Oranges, yter dozen, 

Lemons, \m*t dozen, 

Cocoanuts, each, 

Siiaddocks, each, 

*-'-.{^^a::::::- 
^-'••l^a:::;:: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound,. . 

Filliert^, per pound, 

Castana, 



60 
75 

2 00 
1 00 

|2 00 
1 25 

3 00 
1 60 

1 60 

25 
87i 
76 
.37^ 

none, 
none. 
5 (iO 

2 00 

none. I 
none. 

' 20 
2 00 I 
■ fiO I 
12i 

I 



2 00 

1 60 

2 25 

1 50 

2 50 
1 60 



60 
.0 

60 



6 00 



26 



25 
5 

25 
5 00 
2 00 

4 CO 

12 

4 
3 



6 

6 CO 
8 00 

6 CO 
14 
6 
6 



Remarks.— The remarkahlj^ nnild weather of the month, up to this 
time, is almoat unprecedented in the history of the country. Just aAer 
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the date of our Inst, nnoHerate weather set in, an<1. from Christmas to 
this (inte, it has been uiiiforirily warm ami deii^htfully pleaHRiit; only a 
few clays of cloudy weather having ensued. Indeed, some of the days 
have been characterized by the blandness of the nioiiih of May. This 
weather has l>een favorable for briii^in<; produce from ihe country, and 
the consequence has been a continued supply of the various productions. 
It has also enabled niarketnien to forward their prepMrations'for early 
ves^etables; anil, unless very severe weather should occur, a good «sup- 
ply of lettuces, radishes, 8tc. niay be anticipated rather earlier than usu- 
al. On the other hand, the warm weather has been unfavorable to the 
keeping of vegetables and fruits; such articles as cabbaires, squashes, 
&c. have decayed much quicker than they would have done in a cooler 
temperature, and fruits, particularly apples, have been much injured. 

There has been but a slight alteration in the prices of the various ar- 
ticles. January is a dull month, but it has been ])articular1y so this 
year, no doubt arising from the one great cause, the currencvy and its 
disturbed state. The high priced articles are but little called for: ship- 
ments of fruits or vegetables are not made in very large quantities, and 
sales generally are very dull. 

Of potatoes an abundance is laid in. New Hampshire has given us a 
good supply; during the month large quantities have been received from 
that state, and of fair quality; there have been no eastern arrivals, and 
Eastports have continued to advance — the only alteration in potatoes. 
Sweet are gone. Turnips plentiful. Onions a fair suppiv, and good. 
Beets, carrots and parsnips remain the same. The iir'«t radishes of the 
season came to hand a few days since; they were very good. Horse* 
radish has been received in plenty, and of excellent quality. 

Cabbages are tolerably abundant, although rather poor, from the ef* 
fects of the weather; there is no alteration in the prices. Cauliflowers 
are scarce and nearly gone. No brocolis to be had. Fine lettuce is now 
received. Celery i^ tolerably plentiful, but there is considerable poor ia 
the market: the warm weather has rotted it at the heart. We have 
enumerated the two most prominent kinds for sale, as there is some dif- 
ference in the price. Spinach has come to hand. 

Squashes have decayed very rapidly, and but few of first-rate excel- 
lence are to be found reprices have sensibly advanced. There has not 
yet been any arrivals from the West Indies. A wariety of sorts are to 
be found in the market, but we have not thought fit to name them; they 
may, however, be included under the head of Liinas. 

There is but little variation to note in fruits. Apples are plentiful, 
abundantly so, and sales dull: prices remain the same. Bellflowers are 
about gone; and but few golden pippins are to be found. Pears are 
mostly gone; a few dozens are occasionally brought in. It will be seen 
that St. Germains are quoted high; but a few have sold at the highest 
rates; they were most beautiful specimens. Foreign grapes are rather 
scarce. J^ine-apples gone. Of oranges and lemons a good supply, and 
but few sales at this season. Walnuts continue scarce: the only first- 
rate ones which have been received in this market were brought from 
the state of Ohio.— Four j, M. T., Bo8ton, Jan. ^^, 1838. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

rOR FEBRUARY. 



The unprecedented mild weather of the month of January, up to tliQ 
moment we now write, (36th) has enabled the gardener to make prepa- 
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rations for forcinf^ with great facility. In most warm situations the 
frost is out of the irround, and we have heard of many farmers plous^h- 
ing their lands. Certainly, if this weather continues, it can as well be 
done now as later. In the forcing^ {rardeo it has saved the jinirdener 
much labor, as hot-beds have retain«d their heat well, and have needed 
much less lining. Lettuce in frames, radishes, &.c. have been greatly 
benefited by the mild weather.. We can hardly expect a continuance of 
It; but we may, with good reason, consider the winter as in a degree 
broken up. February is a short, month; and when we enter upon 
March, we soon find spring approaching with great rapidity. 

FRUIT DEPARTHEITT. 

There is yet but little doing in this department, except in the green- 
house or vinery. In the latter, grapes may be introduced, peacli trees 
in pots, and strawberry vines. In the green-house fruit trees may also 
be mtroduced, if there is room to spare. The grape vines in the border 
will not start until about March. 

Grape cutting9 may be put in this month in a hot-bed. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

As the season advances, vegetation proceeds more rapidly, and the 
plants in the green-house and stove need more attention. Seeds also 
require planting, and cuttings of various species and varieties of plants 
put in. Both departments should be kept clean, and free from insects. 

Amaryllises commencing to grow should he potted now. 

Jtlstrvbmerias should now be potted, and they will flower strong in the 
spring. 

Cactuses should be kept dry, and placed in a cool part of the green- 
house, if they are wanted to bloom well. 

Ericas should be watered carefully: the seeds may now be sown, and 
cuttings put in. 

Camellias will continue to need good supplies of water, until they 
have done flowering and finished their growth. Inarching may be com- 
menced this month. Attend to the impregnation of flowers where new 
kinds are Avanted. 

Azaleas should now have considerable water, and when their buds ex- 
pand, it should be given in quantities. 

Trevirana eoccinea: the small imbricated roots of this pretty plant 
should now be potted in fresh soil. 

Jlnomatheca eruenta bulbs should now be planted in small pots. 

Dahlias for blooming early should now be potted in light soil. 

Annuals, of all kinds, may now be sown in hot-beds, where it is de- 
sirable to have them early; repot those in small pots in the green-house. 

Geraniums:^ repot those in small sizes, into larger ones, in a good, 
rich, light soil: they will flower much better. 

Nerium splendens may now be propagated from cuttings. 

Ranunculuses, in pots, should have an abundance of water, when they 
begin to throw up their flower buds. 

Ixias, sparaxiseSf a|)d other cape'bulbs, should, be liberally supplied 
with water afler they show their flower buds. 

Treepmonies, in pots, may now be brought into the green-hoOse from 
the cellar, or other situations where they may have been placed, and 
Aey will bloom in a few weeks. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Pomological ^oHces: or notices respecting new and 
superior varieties of FtuitSj worthy of general cuLtivaHan. 
By the Editor. 

The past season was a very favorable one for most fruits. 
Without any great extremes of heat or cold, many varieties ap- 
peared to ripen better than in those seasons when sultry days and 
a scorching sun have been more frequent occurrences than the two 
or three past years have witnessed. Spring set in tolerably mild, 
though not early, and was succeeded by a dry and temperate 
summer, and a fall unclouded, and remarkable for the very few 
showers which fell during the latter season: September was ex- 
ceedingly dry; early frosts followed, but not to damage any fruit 
but the grape crop, which, in the country, was almost entirely 
cut off. Pears were abundant, though in elevated situations, on 
hill-sides, they suffered some from the long drought in August. 
Probably a greater crop of fall and winter varieties never ma- 
tured in the country. Plums bore very well. Apples, also, 
afforded good crops and of fair quality. Grapes, in cities, and 
in latitude south of New York, ripened very well. 

The dryness of autumn was highly favorable to the maturing 
of the young wood of various fruit trees: the fall previous, 1836, 
and in particular that of 1835, was very mild, with heavy show- 
ers; this caused a rapid growth of the young wood, which was 
speedily checked by early frosts, and the branches in a greater 
or less degree destroyed. The sap being in full motion so late, 
the wood had no opportunity to acquire that ripeness and solidity 
which enables it to stand the winter, otherwise, successfully. 
From this cause many trees were partially destroyed or conside- 
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rably retarded in their growth. We hope that the pa$t summer, 
so favorable to the ripening of the wood, will be followed by a 
spring and summer equally favorable to the development of their 
fruit. 

A less number of fruits which can be deemed new have come 
into bearing the past year tlian the season previous. Some 
kinds, however, which are not new, but which have produced 
their fruit in only two or three gardens, have again borne crops, 
and afforded better evidence of their superiority. In England 
some of Mr. Knight's pears have ripened good crops, and they 
are pronounced superior fruits. We shall mention a few of 
them in our remarks. 

The Dix pear has proved fully equal to the high character 
which has been given of it: until the past year very few fruits 
have been produced, except upon the original tree ; grafts 
which have been taken from it not having come into bearing till 
1836, and not in any quantity till 1837. It is a beautiful fruit. 
Mr. Manning had not fruited the Dix when he communicated to 
us the list of pears in our last volume. With Mr. Downer of 
Dorchester, who has some fine old vigorous trees, with nume- 
rous strong grafts upon them, the specimens were exceedingly 
fine the past year. It should be in every collection of fruits. 

Beurri bosc. — Specimens of this fine variety were exhibited 
at the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty, by Mr. Manning. It is pronounced a first-rate pear by Mr. 
Thompson of the London Horticultural Society's garden, su- 
perior in all respects to the Marie Louise. We shall expect 
some account of this from Mr. Manning, who exhibited speci- 
mens of the fruit the past season. 

Cabot. — A new pear under this name has been raised from 
seed, the produce of a fruit of the brown beurr6, by J. S. 
Cabot, Esq., an amateur, of Salem. Mr. Manning states that 
it is a great bearer, and a good fruit. 

The beurri Duval and Gloria have each produced fruit the 
p^t year with Mr. Manning. Unripe specimens were exhibited 
by him at the annual e3Lhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, in September. 

The Fondante d^Automne, Mr. Thompson states, in a late 
article in the Gardener^ Magazine^ is a rich and most delicious 
fruit. He highly recommends it. 

Winter J^^elis^ or JVcZw d^hiver, — This variety Mr. Manning 
has fruited for two or three successive seasons. He at first 
formed a rather unfavorable opinion of its merits, but subse- 
quently, in our last volume, he pronounced it a superior fruit. 
In this opinion he is supported by Mr. Thompson, who highly 
commends it as one of the best winter varieties. 

The Louis bonne (of Jersey,) is taking the place of the Ma- 
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rie Louise in the northern parts of England, where it produces 
better crops and with much more certainty than the latter. 

The Eyewoodj Althorp crassant and Brougham are the names 
of three of Mr. Knight's best seedlings, which have produced 
fruit in the London Horticultural Society's^ garden. They are 
stated by Mr. Thompson to be valuable varieties, and very much 
hardier and better adapted Co the climate of England, where 
many of the Flemish 4cinds will not produce fruit in any perfec- 
tion. The Althorp crassane is exceedingly buttery, melting and 
highly flavored. The Brougham is a very great bearer, and fine 
fruit. 

The Petre pear. — This variety was exhibited, the past fall, 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, by Mr. Man- 
ning: we are not informed whether the fruit was the produce of 
trees in his garden, or whether the specimens had been procured 
elsewhere. We had the opportunity of tasting it, and we con- 
sider it a very fine pear. In the Gardener^s Magazine^ (vol. 
VIII, p. 587,) is a notice of this variety, by Col. Carr, the 
proprietor of Bartram's Botanic Garden, Philadelphia, accom- 
panied with a cut representing the outline of the fruit. From 
the description we learn that the tree ''was raised from seed, re- 
ceived in a letter from Lord Petre, of England, about the year 
1735, and planted by Mr.|Bartrani near one end of the dwelling- 
bouse, at the edge of a gravel walk, where it has never [in 
1832,] received any manure or rich earth. The roots extend 
to the walls of the house. The tree has never been subject to 
blight, and has not once failed to bear in the last thirty years; 
some seasons producing ten or twelve bushels of fine handsome 
fruit, which is in good eating from the middle of September to 
Christmas." The stem of the tree in 1832 was fourteen inches 
in diameter, and twenty-five feet high. It is now above a century 
old, and has probably borne upwards of five hundred bushels of 
pears. The tree was twenty-five years old before it produced a 
single fruit, and barely escaped being cut down as barren. 

The fruit is described as of medium size, oboval, truncate at 
both ends, swelled at the top, and three to four inches long. 
Skin, thin, greenish-yellow, with small pale spots. Flesh, white, 
soft, juicy and buttery, with a delicious flavor, peculiar, very 
slightly musky, and vinous. The fruit is produced in clusters 
of two or three each. 

We have copied this description, as we believe the pear is 
but little known. Our opinion is that the fruit will rank with the 
best pears of the season in which it ripens: and if the above ac- 
count of Col. Carr is correct, it certainly merits general culti- 
vation. 

Plums.— The following varieties are all we have room to no- 
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tice at the present time. They are 6fie fruits, and deserve cul- 
tivation: — 

Denyer^s new Victoria plum. — A new variety under this name 
has been raised in England by Mr. Denyer, nurseryman. It is 
of a large size and delicious flavor. It is a sure and free bearer 
against a wall in any aspect. It is also more prolific as a stand- 
ard than any other. Mr. Thompson commends it to the notice 
of all cultivators. We hope it will be soon introduced. 

Rivers^ s early. — A fine early plum, raised from the seed of 
the Pr^coce de Tours, which it somewhat resembles: but it is 
earlier, more hardy, and very prolific. Fruit medium size, oval: 
ripens perfectly as a standard. It is undoubtedly a valuable 
kind. 

Coe*8 golden drop. — Trees of this fine and handsome plum have 
ripened their fruit most excellently in Salem, while in Boston and 
vicinity they have rarely produced a single plum. We have 
trees which have been grafted some years; but the fruit drops 
before it attains any size. 

The blue Imperatrice.^ — The Semiana plum, much cultivated 
around Boston, Mr. Manning has proved to be synonymous with 
ibe Imperatrice. The name should consequently give way to 
the former. The catalogues of our nurserymen need much cor- 
recting. 

We omit tiie notice of some other fruits until another oppor- 
tiiBity. 



Art. II. Jfotices of Culinary Vtgetablesj new or recently in- 
troduced^ worthy of general cultivation, in private Gardens or 
for the Market. By the Editor. 

We have constantly endeavored, in our previous volumes, to 
impress upon the mind of the marketman the importance of the 
cultivation of the most superior varieties of vegetables for the 
market; and not only to marketmen, but to gentlemen, farmers, 
and all who produce their own vegetables for their table. We 
have, during this time, presented our readers with several articles 
from the pens of practical men, and we believe they have been 
duly appreciated by many; indeed, we have known some instan-. 
ces of bur remarks having been the cause of great improvement 
in this department of gardening. We shall continue to offer all 
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riie informatioo which we can procure, and we hope that our ef- 
forts will be the means of awakening still greater attention on this 
important subject. This article, which we shall annually intro- 
>duce, will contain all that we can collect in relation to new and 
superior varieties of vegetables, and we shall feel gratified if, by 
our labors, we add one superior variety every season to our al- 
i«ady OHkivated kinds, or displace an old sort by the introduction, 
anto general growth, of one of more excellent merits. 

The proper cultivation of vegetables, as well as fruits or flow- 
ers, can only be understood by some theoretical knowledge, aid- 
ed by constant practice: too many are apt to imagine that the 
igrowth of vegetables is so simple in its nature, that the most un- 
informed on all subjects upon gardening, even those who can 
scarcely tell a cabbage from a cauliflower, can cultivate a vegeta- 
ble garden. But let not any be led away with this idea. It is 
*rue, that if the seed of a plant is good, when committed to the 
«arth, under ordinary circumstances it will grow, and with even 
moderate attention it will arrive at some degree of perfection. 
This, however, is not understanding the cultivation of vegeta- 
lies. The system of cropping — the application of proper ma- 
nures — the choice of seed — the merits of a variety — and, finally, 
the routine of cultivation, are particulars which can only be gath- 
ered by experience, assisted by some knowledge of soils and 
'manures, and of the vegetable system. This misunderstanding 
of what constitutes the art of culture has led many into errors, 
which have been continued from prejudice, until it is almost im- 
possible for them to grope their way out. Mr. Bridgeman of 
New York, in his Gardener^s Assistant, has done much to re- 
move some of the errors and prejudices of cuhivators, and we 
hope that what we shall contribute will aid in furtherance of the 
-same object. But we leave this digression, into which we have 
been led by a consideration of the subject, and turn to our re- 
marks upon the new or more recent varieties of vegetables in- 
troduced. 

Carrot. — The old long Orange has been so long and almost 
•exclusively cultivated in this country, that the introduction of an 
•entirely new sort would be quite a novelty. The Altringham, 
and scarlet Studley, have been more or less grown during the 
three or four past years; but still they are not generally known, 
or their qualities properly appreciated, particularly the former. 
In England, where immense crops ol carrots are raised, the Al- 
tringham is preferred to all others for cattle, producing a heavier 
and better crop. In truth, it is nearly exclusively cultivated; 
single roots have been grown, weighing nine pounds.* We hope 
to see it take the place of the long Orange for field culture, where 
it produces a much more profitable crop. The scarlet Studley 
is also a fine variety, which deserves to be extensively grown, 
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both for its excellent qualities and for its beauty. Tbese two 
varieties, though not new, we have thought proper to meotiony 
with the hope that it may be the means of rendering them more 
generally known. As a new variety, we find mentioned in Eng- 
lish publications one called the early white German; but we have 
learned nothing of its merits. Both this variety and the scarlet 
Studley are advertised by foreign seedsmen as choice vegetable 
seeds. 

In the third Report of Drummond's Agricultural Museum, a 
work containing much useful information upon agriculture, we 
find the following notice respecting the sowing of carrot seeds: 
as the same has never met our eye in any American publication^ 
we have been induced to copy it, that our farmers may try the 
experiment, and ascertain whether it is important to the agricul- 
turist. It is stated tliat the carrot crop has greatly increased ia 
Scotland within a few years, and that it has been in a degree 
owing to the method of successfully vegetating the seed, which 
was first published in the above report: the system is, to "bring 
the seed to the point of vegetating, before sowing, by mixing it 
with sand or earth, kept moist and turned occasionally for seve- 
ral days; to manage, in the drills, that some nourishing compost, 
including moss, if possible, be right under the seed, and within 
reach of the infant plant; and we may add, that to prevent ver- 
min destroying the crop in its early state, some cultivators find 
it advantageous to mix up flour of sulphur with the seed, weight 
for weight." 

Corn. — We should not notice this article now, but to say 
something in regard to the variety called the Dutton. Few of 
our readers, we apprehend, look into our pages for much infor- 
mation concerning the practical part of agriculture; but they may 
well suppose that we should occasionally notice its progress, and 
enumerate any very important improvements made in the art, 
which are not only of benefit to the farmer, but may be, in a 
greater or less degree, so to the marketman, or the cultivator of 
vegetables for his own table. This variety, which we believe to 
be nothing more than the old kind of corn well known, some years 
agoyas the Sioux, has since acquired the local names of the Lath- 
rop corn, the Colman corn, the Buel corn, the Phinney corn, and 
lastly the Dutton corn, under which name much has been said re- 
specting it in the agricultural papers of the past season. It is cer- 
tainly a very valuable kind, and yields a great crop; and during the 
last cool season it ripened well in the vicinity of Boston. We 
should recommend it, from what we know of it, to farmers, as 
the best variety for a certain and profitable crop. For the pur- 
poses of the table, to be used when green, it does not possess 
the merits of the old and well known varieties. 

Lettuces. — We have nothing particular to add respecting 
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lettuces to what we stated last season. We bavQ not heard of 
any new or remarkable kinds, and we believe that none of any 
great merit, (unless a few new Cos lettuces,) have been added 
to the already mentioned sorts. What we have before stated in 
regard to the synonymous names in catalogues will apply with 
equal force at the present moment: but we look forward to a cor- 
rection of the many errors which exist in the catalogues of seeds- 
men. The new Cosses are called the new Pearl Cos and the 
fine new Brighton Cos. 'The Cos lettuces, however, are not 
cultivated much in this country. 

Peas. — Since our articles of last year, one of the kinds we 
then enumerated has been tried in the vicinity of Boston. This 
was the Early Warwick pea; and a friend on whom we can rely 
for information states to us that it is one of the most profuse 
bearers he has ever grown; and that the peas are also of su- 
perior flavor. It will, in all probability, by another season, be 
introduced, as it should be, into pretty general cultivation. 

Groom^s superb Dwarf blue, — We name this variety again, 
that it may not be forgotten by those who are desirous of pos- 
sessing such an excellent pea. 

The following are new varieties: — Cedo nulli, said to be re- 
markably early; Smith's superb early double blossom, new 
branching Prolific, and the new transparent Neapolitan: we have 
also noticed iHat a new Marrow pea of great merit has been 
raised, but not in sufficient quantity for the trade. 

Potatoes. — Since the introduction of the forty-fold potato 
there has not been any new variety added to our collections 
of importance. This kind is gaining favor, and has been quite 
extensively cultivated the past year. The produce is immensely 
great; and though they are sometimes small, probably arising 
from a too light soil or warm situation, or from planting too 
many potatoes in a hill, yet, when properly grown, they acquire 
a good size, ripen early and keep well. 

The Rohan potato is the name of a new variety lately men- 
tioned in the agricultural papers. Judge Buel, in his Cultivator^ 
speaks of it as a ''species [variety] of uncommon size and pro- 
ductiveness." He obtained only two tubers from France, in 
the fall of 1836, but, by the kindness of Mr. Thompson of Cat- 
skill, he says, he was enabled to increase the quantity to twelve 
pounds. The tubers were divided into sets of two eyes each, 
and one planted in a hill, four feet apart, in a piece of ground 
much shaded, and in a low situation: the crop was dug in Sep- 
tember, and weighed and measured; weight, 525 pounds — ^meas- 
ured 9 bushels; thirty-five of the largest tubers filled a bushel 
basket. Of the quality he had not been able to decide in No- 
vember, when his remarks were made. Others, however, have 
pronounced them very superior for the table. Judge Buel, in 
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conclusion, states that they are ^^ undoubtedly the most produc- 
tive variety" he has ever met with. The above statement, how- 
ever, does not make them so productive a variety by more than 
thirty per cent, as the forty-fold, the latter having yielded 70 
lbs. to 1 lb. of sets. We shall notice this variety dgain when 
we have more information respecting it. 

Our readers have probably noticed, in the report of the exhi- 
bition of the Columbian Horticultural Society at Washington, 
(p. 35,) that the Ash-leaf kidney and the Mercer potatoes were 
exhibited at the fall show of that society. The first of these is 
said to be a fine variety, very early, waxy, and of good flavor: 
the latter is somewhat known, and is also a fine kind. We 
hope both of them will find their way into the gardens in the vi- 
cinity of New York and Boston. 

The American early is the name of a variety which is con- 
siderably cultivated in Scotland: the seed was received from 
New York a few years since. We cannot imagine what this va- 
riety can be, unless the Nonpareil, which we noticed last year; 
the kind was stated, when sent to Scotland, to be the best grown 
in the vicinity of New York. We notice it, that any of our 
friends in the latter city who may know it, or those who sent 
the seed away, will inform us of its origin and its qualities, 
and under what name it may be known at the present time in 
that vicinity. 

HilVs early. — This is the name of a very good early variety 
which is much cultivated around Boston. It is a fair looking 
potato, of good quality, and is well deserving of growth for an 
early crop. 

Rhubarb. — Since the introduction of Wilmot's superb, we 
believe there has not been any new additions to our gar- 
dens. This variety has taken the place, in many instances, of 
the formerly cultivated kinds, and it is considered superior in 
flavor, more tender, and very much earlier in its growth. From 
a very few seeds, which were first received in the country in 
1834, the present stock has arisen. We recommend it to all 
who are forming new plantations. 

The Goliah and Giant rhubarbs have long been celebrated in 
England, and we should be happy to see them introduced inta 
this country. They are of exceedingly vigorous growth, and, 
withal, tender and fine flavored. We hope that this notice of 
them will excite those who esteem this vegetable (and who does 
not?) to make some exertions to procure them. 

YouelVs celebrated Tobolsk rhubarb, — This is an entirely 
new variety, which has created no little noise among the horti* 
cuhural community of England, if we may judge from their pe- 
riodicals. It is brought out under the '^especial patronage " of 
the queen, to whom the grower, Mr. Youell, sent specimens for 
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trial. In order that our readers may know everything in relation to 
it, we extract the following, from Mr. Youell's advertisement: — 

^' This highly esteemed variety will be found to be the earliest 
of all early sorts. As a proof of its extraordinary precocity, 
it was, this season, [1837,] ready for tarts, &:c. the ttoen^ 
Heth of February^ on the open border, in a very exposed situa- 
tion, and will continue to produce its fine large stalks till Sep- 
tember. 

'^ It would be useless to eulogize its merits, farther than the great 
demand for it last season, together with the many high testimoni- 
ab of approbation received, claim for it a decided superiority. 

^^ The Tobolsk rhubarb may be grown in boxes or pots, in any 
common garden mould, or enveloped in damp moss, and placed 
in a closet J dark cellar ^ or the backfire-room of a hot-houaCy and 
watered occasionally, when it will produce the stalks of a beau- 
tiful transparent delicate pink, containing a rich, vinous, juicy 
pulp; and when cooked retains its beautiful color, which renders 
It an elegant addition, as well as a delicious luxury, to the table, 
at a season when fruits are unattainable. Roots planted in «A/*o- 
vember trill be ready for cutting [the stalks] in January. A 
fresh box brought in every three weeks will afford a regular sup- 
ply; and the plants, when done with, may be taken out of the 
boxes and replanted in the open ground, and may again be cut 
for use in summer, and replaced in the cellar, &c., in November. 

" This rhubarb makes an excellent preserve when cut into 
pieces an inch and a half long, and preserved in sugar." 

Thus much we have set forth in the advertisement, and the^ 
letter communicated, by order of the queen, to Mr. Youell, states' 
that ^^ its excellent qualities fully justify the high character " he 
had previously given it. 

Certainly it will prove a valuable variety, particularly for forc- 
ing, as in our climate, however so early it might be in that of 
England, we should never expect to see it in a fit state for cut- 
ting, in the open ground, without artificial means of some kind, 
before the early part of April: but as it can be so easily man* 
aged in boxes, in almost every situation, out of the danger of 
frost, it may be had at all seasons: besides this, it has 
the rare property of retaining its beautiful color, (a delicate 
pink,) which would give it an additional and decided value, were 
it deficient in other particulars. We certainly hope that some 
of our enterprising amateurs or seedsmen will introdnce this va- 
riety; for if it equals the description given of it, or even comes 
near to it, it will be a most important acquisition. Immense 
quantities of rhubarb are now disposed of in our markets, and the 
sale is extending every year. Could it be supplied in quantity dur- 
ing the months of January, February and March, it would com- 
mand a liberal price. By the return of another season we hope we 
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shall be able to give some account of this variety, gathered from 
its cultivation in our own gardens. 

Squashes. — The autumnal marrow, noticed by us in our I, 
p. 28, has become a very favorite variety. In Essex County, 
and particularly around Salem, where it was first introduced , 
immense quantities have been raised both for private use and for 
the market. In Lynn, we believe, one farmer raised twenty 
tons the past year. They are ripe for eating very early in Au- 
gust and September, on good soils, and keep as well as the 
crookneck. They also command a very good price. It has 
been stated that the autumnal marrow was superior to all other 
squashes: it may be so to some; but, in our opinion, a true 
Canada crookneck is a far more excellent vegetable; but as the 
latter is so apt to get mixed with the common crookneck, which 
IS much coarser, and inferior in many respects, the autumnal 
marrow offers an excellent substitute. It produces great crops, 
and with a certainty of being mostly matured, even in the cold- 
est seasons, if the two last may be considered standards from 
which to draw conclusions. It should be strongly impressed 
upon the minds of those who cultivate this variety, that they 
must either procure their seeds from those who can be depended 
upon, or, should they raise their own, they must be particular to 
save only from such as could not have had their blossoms fertil- 
ized by any other kind. 

The apple squash is the name of a fine little summer variety, 
deserving of extensive growth. It is decidedly superior to 
either the common bush or scollop, or the summer crookneck. 
We believe it is not very new, although it is rarely met with in 
gardens; it is, however, too valuable to suffer such neglect. It 
may be also used as a winter squash in the early months of that 
season, when it will be found a capital vegetable. We bespeak 
for it a place in the garden of every cultivator of vegetables for 
his own use. 

Tomato, — Some time since we received a few seeds of the 
small yellow fruited tomato from our friend and correspondent, 
Dr. Ward, of Athens, Ga. This variety, he informed us, was 
greatly preferred to the common large fruited, in that section of 
the country, and was cultivated, to the almost entire exclusion 
of the latter. Our seeds were planted so late in the spring, and 
the season was so cold, that but six or seven of the fruits ripen- 
ed; and as we wished to preserve them for the seed, we did not 
have an opportunity to luUy ascertain their merits; but from a 
trial of one or two of these, we should not hesitate to recom- 
mend this variety for extensive growth. 

We had intended to make some general remarks upon the past 
season as favorable or unfavorable to the growth of vegetables; 
but we have already occupied so much room, that for the pres- 
ent we close this article. 
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Art. III. Somt Observations on, and Directions for ^ the Cul- 
tivation of Asparagus. By S. Walker. 

•Asp&ragus officinalis : Common Asparagus^ or Sperage. 
This delicious and valuable vegetable is propagated by seeds, 
sown in the spring, on a bed of rich earth, either in rows or 
broadcast, as the taste of the cultivator may direct: it must be 
trodden over, to bury the seeds, and during the summer the bed 
should be kept clear of weeds. Towards the end of October, 
or the beginning of November, when the haulm is quite withered, 
cut it off close to the soil, and cover the bed with two inches of 
manure, over which spread about the same portion of loam, and 
with the back of a rake smooth over, and crown up the bed for 
the winter. This covering will preserve the young buds from 
being injured by the frost* In tne following spring the plants 
will be ready to transplant into the permanent bed. 

Perhaps there is no vegetable more improved by good culture 
than asparagus; and, as the future supply mainly depends on a 
proper preparation of the bed for the plants, and the dressing 
thereof from year to year, I shall endeavor to be explicit, and at 
the same time as concise as possible. Prepare your bed as fol- 
lows: — 

In the spring, (April,) when you have selected the spot which 
you intend for your asparagus bed, say one hundred and twenty 
feet long by four feet wide, or sixty feet long and eight feet 
wide, (I intend this bed for a family of seven to ten persons; 
for a larger or smaller family continue the same proportions,) 
trench the bed two good spits, and throw out the soil into one 
of the alleys; cover over the under soil (which I shall call your 
third spitting,) with manure about four inches; incorporate the 
manure and under soil well together, taking out the stones, if 
any, and then replace a part of the soil thrown out; if the first 
or top spitting is the best, use that, with about an equal propor- 
tion of manure, until the bed is six inches above the level of the 
ground. 

Your bed will now be ready for the reception of the plants 
from your seedling bed, which you will take up carefully with a 
fork: be careful not to injure the fibres, or roots, of the plants, 
and select the longest plants for use. Now place a line, (fig. 
1, a,) fifteen inches from one side of the bed, and make a 
trench six inches deep, and wide enough to receive the plants 
with their roots spread out horizontally^ (which must be done 
with your fingers, keeping the crowns of the plants upright, and 
placing as much soil about them as will keep them in that posi- 
tion until you cover up the trench, which should be done when 
you remove your line; place the plants twelve inches apart in 
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the rows; having completed planting the first row, remove your 
line eighteen inches, (&,) and plant as before. If the bed is 
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only /our feet it is completed, so far as it regards the planting: 
the crowns of the plants will be covered with about two inches. 
If the bed is eight feet wide, (Jig. 2,) you will remove the 
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line thirty inches, (c,) and plant a row; and again eighteen inch- 
es, (d^) which last row will complete a double bed, with an alley 
of thirty inches (e,) in the middle, and sufficiently wide for you 
to go up the centre, and cut the two inner rows, without treading 
on the plants. The beds can be made of any length, to suit the 
convenience of cultivators. 

After the planting is finished, you will smooth the whole over 
with a rake, and throw out a small quantity of the soil out of the 
centre of the bed, (which will form a sub-alley,) upon the beds 
right and left; and with the back of a rake round off the two 
divisions of the bed so as to give each a gentle slope from the 
centre to each alley. In the autumn the beds will have settled 
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considerably; at which time, that is, as soon as the haulm is 
withered, you will cut it off close to the soil, and add two inch- 
es of well rotted manure, over which put one inch of good rich 
loam, and crown it up as before directed: continue to do this 
every autumn; and every spring fork the bed over, taking care 
not to injure the crowns of the plants; keep your bed free from 
weeds, and you will have fine large spears, and plenty of them. 

I am under the impression the size of the spears, and the 
quantity of asparagus, depend very much, if not wholly, on the 
cultivation: it loves a very rich sandy loam. When persons 
wish to put out plants, which they can purchase at the seed- 
stores, instead of waiting to raise plants from seed, in which case 
they gain one year, I should prefer the plants known to be the 
proceed of seed from a bed producing large spears."^ 

A bed planted in 1838 should not be cut until 1840. If you 
cut the first year after planting, you injure the bed in the propor- 
tion you cut; and if you cut freely, your bed will be ruined for 
the future. After the second year you may cut freely. All in- 
ferior spears should be suffered to run up, as they will strengthen 
the roots. Cut sparingly after the first of July, as late cutting 
is injurious to the bed; and after you have discontinued to cut 
be careful the tops are not injured or destroyed, as mutilation of 
the stem is very injurious to the bed. When you cut, have a 
proper knife, quite sharp, which place to the side of the spear, 
a little below the surface, nearly perpendicularly, and cut the 
spear in a sloping direction. If you hold your knife horizontal- 
ly, you will often cut off other buds under the surface, which 
you do not see, and thus destroy the crop, and weaken the plants 
for the future. 

Yours, &c. 

S. Walker. 

Roxbury, Feb. 8, 1838. 

The above article of Mr. Walker^s will, we apprehend, be 
the means of rendering the cultivation of this most excellent 
vegetable better known. In connection with one drawn up by 
us, from data furnished by Mr. Pond, (vol. II, p. 134,) it will 
afford all the information that need be desired to grow it to a 

* Although I consider this of minor importance, when compared with 
the rules for cultivation. I never met with fine large spears on a bed 
poorly cultivated, nor did I ever meet with poor small spears ou a bed 
well taken care of. I wish my readers to bear in mind this fact. You 
ma}[ raise fiant or dtoarf asparagus as you please. Pay attention and 
cultivate highly, with plenty of manure, and you will raise giants — ne- 
glect your bed, and it will produce dwarfs, [Fine roots, raised from 
what IS called the giant, may be obtained of Hovey & Co., seedsmen, 
9 Merchants Row, Boston.] 
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great degree of perfectian. The cultivation of asparagus is not 
sufficiently understood — ^and hence the abundance of poor qual- 
ity which is to be found in our markets. New beds, properly 
made, the soil sufficiently nourishing, the roots well selected, 
and their after culture duly attended to, would throw up numerous 
spears of immt;nse size. But the roots are too frequently planted 
in a shallow soil, and afterwards the beds receive but little care, 
when they soon lose their vigor, and produce weak shoots. 

It is from a knowledge of this fact that we have the giant and 
common kinds of asparagus, the former of which, so called in 
the vicinity of Boston, we now believe to be wholly owing to 
cultivation. Since we penned the article before alluded to, in 
our second volume, we have been convinced of this in more 
than one instance. By this we do not, by any means, intend to 
be understood as saying that we shall not, at some future time, 
have what may truly be denominated giant asparagus, or, in oth- 
er words, that asparagus may not be very greatly improved from 
seed, by skilful practice. Horticulture has made such rapid 
strides, particularly in Britain, of late years, that we know 
not where improvement will find its bounds. A few years, or, 
if not in so short a time, another century, may find the gardens 
at that time producing asparagus twice or three times as large 
as that which has been denominated the giant of our gar- 
dens. It is not at all unreasonable to suppose this, as we have 
already seen, in our day, as great, or more important, results in 
other vegetables, as well as fruits, under the hands of skilful 
practitioners. 

When we drew up the communication of Mr. Pond's, from a 
few notes furnished us, we did not inquire from whence he 
had procured his seed. We saw ourselves that the asparagus 
was extremely large and handsome; and as he pronounced it the 
giant, we at once attributed its size to the peculiar kind, rather 
than to its vigor. But we have since known beds which have been 
planted from his seedling roots, which possess no stronger claims 
to be called giant than that which has been called, in distinction, 
the common sort. Ready are we always to afiTord our aid in the 
dissemination of any superior new variety of fruit or vegetable; 
and equally ready shall we be to denounce any inferior sort, as 
well as all attempts at making new names to old varieties, from 
interested motives. Let all who wish to procure fine giant as- 
paragus pay the same attention to the planting of the roots as 
has been directed by Mr. Walker, or practised by Mr. Pond, 
and we can assure them that, upon the care bestowed in planting, 
the choice of soil and situation, the age of the roots, &c., will 
depend the procuring of giant or dwarf asparagus. 

Mr. Walker has grown asparagus for a long period; and 
although he has not, that we are aware of, made any exhi- 
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bition of specimens of his cultivation, yet be has produced that 
which would equal the giant of his neighbors. His mode of 
making the beds is very good,, and answers every purpose: they 
are easily weeded, and the asparagus can be cut wiihout tramping 
the soil down until it acquires sueh a firmness that that alone is 
one great obstacle to the health and success of the roots. Let 
all remember, who are aboul forming new plantations of asparft- 
gus, that a little extra care and expense will lay the foundation of 
beds which will flourish, with the greatest vigor, years after those 
have ceased to produce asparagus which were carelessly and has- 
tily set out- — Ed. 



Akt. IV, Some account offhePapavr^pple, (Cdrica Papaya,) 
end Us fmiting at Hyde Parky JVl Y. By James Hogg, 
New York, 

The C4rica Papiyaj or papaw apple^ is a native of the 
East Indies, and is considered a very delicious fruit; it is also 
grown in South America and the West Indies, The fruit, a 
drawing of which I send you, was produced upon a pkmt in the 
collection of the late Dr. Hosack of Hyde Park, where it was 
raised from seed sent to Dr. Hosack by Dr. Stevens, from the 
Island of St. Thomas, in 1831. The plant has now upon it 
three more fruits like the present, but they are not quite ripe. 

This is the first time that the C&rica Papdya has fruited in 
this country, and I am not sure that it has ever ripened in the 
gardens of England. Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ingy does not mention it among his exotic fruits. The fruit is 
of a bright gold color; skin smooth^ and interspersed with little 
russetty spots. y^^^^^ 

J. Hogg. 
Mw Yorky Ftb.y 1838. 

The drawing of the fruit of the Carica Papdyah.y kindly sent 
us by Mr. Hogg, was taken by a lady of New York, of its 
natural size; but the dimensions of our page would not al- 
low us to give it without reducing; the annexed engraving {fig, 
3,) is, therefore, three quarters of the natural size of the fruit, 
produced on the above named plant, which measured six inches 
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in length, and five inches in diameter. A long account is givcQ 
of this fruit by Sir W. J. Hooker, in the Botanical Magazine^ 
2898, but as we have not the back volumes of that work before 




us, we are unable to make any remarks. Dr. Lindley states, in 
his Introduction^ that the fruit has " little to recommend it." 
Its great peculiarities are, that " the juice of the unripe fruit is 
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a most powerful and efficient vermifuge: the powder of the seed 
even answers the same purpose, and thus a principal constituent 
of this juice is fibrine, a principle otherwise supposed peculiar 
to the animal kingdom, and to fungi. The plant has, moreover, 
the singular property of rendering the toughest animal substances 
tender, by causing a separation of the muscular fibres: its very 
vapor does this; newly killed meat, suspended among the leaves, 
and old hogs and old poultry, becoming tender in a few hours, 
when fed on the leaves and fruit." 

The genus was formerly placed in the order Cucurbit&cee of 
the natural system. Dr. Lindley has, however, made it the 
type of a new order, Papoydceae. In this opinion be is sup- 
ported by Auguste St. Hilloise. The plant most be a . very 
beautiful object when covered with its monstrous golden fruit, 
and would be a great ornament to all stove collections. We hope 
the gardener at Hyde Park will send us his mode of treating the 
plant since it was raised from the seed. 

In regard to the fruiting of the papaw apple in England, we 
have ourselves no evidence. We find it, however, enumerated 
in the catalogue of plants in the Duke of Bedford's collection, 
at Woburn, given in the Hortus WohumenHs. Loudon, in his 
Hartui Britanniexts, states that it was introduced to England in 
1690, and is figured in the Botanical Register^ 459. But we 
have not the first series of this work, and therefore cannot state 
whether the figure was from a British or foreign specimen: as 
many tropica] plants and fruits have been figured^ both in the Bo" 
tanical Magazine and Botanical Register , from drawings taken 
in their native countries, that of the papaw apple may have been 
made in the same manner. If the gardener at Hyde Park, or 
Mr. Hogg, should favor us with its management, from the seed 
to its fruiting state, we will endeavor to append, to the same, some 
account d* it firom the above-mentioned works. — Ed. 



Art. V. Observations on the Camellia and its Varieties, with 
some account of its introduction into Great Britain and M$ 
country. By M. P. Wilder. 

[Continued from Vol III, p. 1S6.] 

55. CamelHa jap6nica var. Gr^ya ndva. JFVenc& Catalogues. 

This is a fitie French variety. . The flowers are large, of a 
brilliant crimson color; the exterior petals are in two or three 
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rows, heart-shape, the inner ones smaller, undulated and twisted^ 
forming a perfectly full double flower. 

56. Cam611ta j. var. Vandesta superba. ' Hort. 
Comptesse de Vandes superb Camellia, 

An English seedling, raised, with another named Vandesia 
carnea, (of which we shall speak hereafter,) in the Comptesse 
de Vandes garden, Bayswater, near I#ondon, probably about 
the year 1828 or 29. 

This is a robust, strong growing variety: the flowers are quite 
large, from four to five inches in diameter, of a dark orange 
scarlet color. The outer petals are in two or three rows, broad 
and flatly expanded; the inner ones are smaller, unequal, of va- 
rious shapes, intermixed with the stamina, and sometimes striped 
with white; a remarkable showy variety. 

There is another of this name in commerce, which is not a 
full double flower; tlie petals are few, in two or three rows, of 
a bright scarlet, and showing the sexual organs. 

67. Camellia j. var. Colvillu. Sweeps Brit. FL Gard. 
ColviWs Carnation-flowered, 

Raised at Mr. Colvill's Nursery, King's Road, Chelsea, Eng- 
land, in 1824. ^^ The petals are numerous, and of a lively blush 
color, spotted with innumerable small red spots, and marked* 
with narrow stripes of a deeper red, approaching to crimson. 
Some specimens are as perfect as a carnation, to which the flow- 
ers have a great resemblance." {Chandler ^ Booth^s III) 

58. Cani^llta j. var. Bucklldna. Camellias of Bolwiller. 

This camellia has full double and well formed flowers, of a 
fine crimson color; the size three to three and a half inches in 
diameter. The outer petals are round and slit at the apex, the 
inner ones more or less irregular in shape; the whole frequently 
marked and spotted with white, and sometimes an entire petal of 
the same color, strongly resembling C. j. var. Ch4ndleri. 

59. Camellia j. var. vendsa. Fr, Cat, 

This flower is of the form of C. j. var. Pompdniay the color a 
deep blush, almost a pink. C. j. var.- intermedia of American 
catalogues is the same variety. 

60. Camellia j. var. Decanddlleii. Ft, Cat, 

Syn: C, j. var, CandollekuB. Fr, Cat. 

A very pretty variety, and remains a long time in perfection 
on the bush. The color is a very bright pink, the outer petals 
large, the inner ones smaller, spathula form and twisted, the whole 
with a faint watery line at the edge> approaching to white. 
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61. Cam6lha j. var. marmorJita. Fr. Cat. 

This is a double flower, but not quite full, of a crimson color, 
spotted with white. 

62. Camellia j. var. rubricaulis. Fr. ^ Eng. Cat. 

The Bower of this variety is of medium size, the color a dark 
rose, spotted and marbled with white. The petals are few, but 
very well arranged, fefeer the manner of O. j. var. coccinea; a 
neat, pretty flower. There i? a variety in the trade called C. j. 
var. rubricaulis variegkta, which is the same as the present subject. 

63. Camellia j. var. Sweetidna. Sweet^s Brit. Fl. Gard. 

Sweet^s painted-flowered Camellia. 

Raised at the Colvill nursery, from pompone and double-strip- 
ed. It is described by Mr. Sweet as a ** flower bearing a strong 
resemblance to a beautiful variegated rose, generally very double, 
more spreading than manjf varieties, and elegantly marked and 
variegated with white, blush and a deep rosy red." 
64< Camellia j. var. Swe^tii, or Sweetidna. jFV. Cat. 

This is a very difierent flower from the English camellia 
Sweettdna, just described, and not less beautiful. The color is 
dark crimson^ petals- very numerous, regularly laid over each 
other, from the circumference to the centre, notched at the apex, 
mnd beautifully spotted with cl^ar white. 

65. Cam61Ita j. var. gl6ria mundi. Fr. Cat. 

Glory-of'the-tDorld Camellia. 
A good double well-formed camellia; color a fine crimson, 
spotted with white, much like Chandleri and rubricaulis. 

66. Camellia j. var. klhs. variegata nova. Fr. Cat. 

This flower is single, of medium size, of a pure white color, 
singularly splashed and striped with dark rose. The petals are 
very prettily cupped, and retain their form until the flower drops. 
It is truly a lovely variety. 

67. Camellia j. var. Gilesn. Chand. ^ Booth's III. 

Syn: ^ancy Dawson of French Catalogues. 
A new English seedling of great merit. The flower is de- 
scribed as being quite large, from four ip five inches in diameter, 
of a dark scarlet cok)r, spotted and striped with white, and usu- 
ally having as much of the white as red. 

68. Camillta j. var. com6te. Fr. Cat. 

This is a new French variety of the single white. - It has one 
row of exterior petals: the stamens are not in a compact col- 
umn, as is usual in single flowers, but are diverging from the pis- 
til, and radiating outward to the circumference, representing 
more the figure of a star than a comet. 
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69. Camellia j. Far. punctata simplex. Eng. ^ Fr. Cat. 

SingU'White itriped. 
A very large, broadly expanded, single camellia, the color a 
light blush, spotted and striped with rose. 

70. Camellia j. var. latifdlia n6va. VMbe Benlisi Mono- 

graph. 

This is of recent introduction. The flower is of a bright 
rose color, spotted and marbled with white. It has two or three 
rows of large outer petals^ and the centre is filled up with small- 
er ones of irregular shape, forming a full double flower. 

71. Cam61Ka j. var. Roi de Pays Bas. Fr, Cat. 

King of the fjov) Country. 
The color of this camellia is very deep crimson, with darker 
prominent veins, and remains a long time in perfection. The 
petals are not numerous, but very regularly arranged. 

72. Camellia j.^ var. rdseandva (of China.) Dr. ^ Eng. Cat. 
This camellia has been recently introduced into Europe from 

China, and is no doubt a true Chinese variety. The flower is 
of medium size, of a delicate rose or pink color. The petals 
are as numerous as those of the old double-white, and as per- 
fectly arranged over each other to the very centre. It is repre- 
sented as being the most sure and indefatigable bloomer we are 
acquainted with. 

The following varieties, from No. 73 to 77 inclusive, are gen- 
erally termed single flowers, bavins an outer row of from five to 
seven very large guard petals. Where the stamens are not trans- 
formed into petals, they are called single flowers; but where they 
are petaloid and diversified in color, making up a full conical 
centre, they are called semi-double, or double flowers. All this 
class of flowers are excellent for producing seed. 

73. Camellia j. var'. papaverJicea. Fr. Cat. 

A very large, broadly expanded, dark red single flower, meas- 
uring from five to six inches in diameter. 

74. Cam61Ua j. var. Baumanntdna. Cdmellias of Bolwilkr. 
Raised from seed by the brothers Baumann of Bolwiller, 

France. The color is a bright cherry red, the centre filled with 
transformed stamens, some of which are striped with white. 

75. Camellia j. var. grandissima. Fr. Cat. 

A krge and beautifully formed, single, dark orange scarlet ca- 
mellia. 

76. Camfillta j. var. delActa. Fr. Cat. 

This is similar to the Baumannuina, except that the petaloid 
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stamens are mostlj of a clear white cobr, which gives the flow- 
er a very unique appearance. 

77. Cam6Ut*a j. yar. spathul&ta. Dr. Cat. 

This is also a large single dark red flower, measuring four to 
five inches in diameter. 

M. P. WiLDEK. 

Dorchester, Feb., 1838. 

[To be comimued.] 



Art. VI. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London PloricuUural and Botanical Magazines; mth some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce, into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards* s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Gardea and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis*s Botanical Magazine, or Flow;er Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, Sd. colored, 3s. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany ^ and Register of Flowerine Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2«. ed. each. 

The HorticuUural Journal, FlorisCs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

Botanical intelligence. — We have received from Dr. Torrey 
of New Yprk, a copy of a paper, which will appear in the next 
volume of the Annals of the New York Lyceum, to be published 
soon, describing several new genera and species of North Amer* 
lean plants. In the absence of our foreign periodicals, we have 
annexed some account of each of the species enumerated. 
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Those who wish to see the generic and specific distinctions 
complete, must consult the above work. 

JV*et0 ^ortk *9merican plants described in the fourth volume 
of the Annals of the New York Lyceum of Natural History: — 

CruciferdcecR. 

LEAVENWO^RTHAff (In honor of Dr. M. C. Lenvenwortb, of the U. 9. nrmy, i^n indefati- 
cahle boianhr, w'ln his Itreely cootributad to our kaowledge of Uie plaiiL* of ArKansat, 
Louisiana and Florida Torrey.) 

Generic character. Calyx^ somewhat erect, equal at the base. 
Petals^ equal, cuneiform, truncate or emarginate. PilamentSj 
distinct, toothless. Silique^ sessile, oblong, linear, somewhat 
inflated and torulose; valves indistinctly nerved. Slyle^ distinct, 
or almost wanting. Stigma^ minutely bidentate. Seeds^ in a 
single series, flattened, wiih a broad winged margin. jPtmt- 
culus, free. Embryo^ nearly straight, or with the radicle some- 
what bent on the cotyledons: the radicle very short, conical, 
pointing obliquely upwards, towards the hilum. Cotyledons^ 
orbicular. Dissepiment^ 1-nerved, minutely reticulated; the are- 
oliE transversely linear-oblong. Herbaceous, annual: flowers 
on long subradical peduncles, or in loose racemes, yellow. 

L. tdrea Torrey 

Rooty Straight. Plants 2 — 6 inches high. Leaves^ mostly 
radical. Rajemes, 4 — 10 flowered. Flowers^ in the young 
plant, solitary, on long, erect, naked peduncles; in advanced 
specimens, racemose. Petals, yellow, tapering to a long cune- 
ate base. Stamens^ distinct. Ovarium, sessile, oblong. Si- 
lique, rather more than an inch long. Dissepiment, thin and trans- 
parent. Seeds, usually 5. 

This species inhabits wet places on the prairies, in the vicinity 
of Fort Towson, Arkansas: also in Texas, and in Jefierson 
County, Alabama, where it was observed by Dr. Leavenworth. 
Of only botanical interest. 

L. Micha6zu Torrey 

Syn: Cardamine uniflora Jlfic&o?..^ FL Bor. Am, II, p. 29; 
Pursh, FL II, p. 439, D. C! Syst. II, p. 251. 

Found on rocks about Knoxville, Tennessee Michx.! v. s, in 
Herb. Mus. Paris. On wet rocks, Kentilcky; very rare Dr. 
Short.! 

Extremely similar to the h. aured, but appears to be distinct. 
Resembles it in the form and size of the leaves and flowers. 
The style, however, is very evident in the latter, but is always 
wanting in Michauxit. 

Dr. Torrey states that this is the only species of tiiis family 
with which he is acquainted, in which the embryo (except in its 
earliest state,) is straight. Thus, according to De Candolle, 
the plant cannot be referred to either of bis great suborders of 
Cruciferacee, Pleurorhize and Nortorhize. Respecting the 
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i^ue of characters derived from the embryo as the basis of 
classifibation in this large order, there is a great diversity of 
opinion among botanists; and Dr. Torrey quotes the ideas of 
several. He, however, seems to adopt De CandoUe's system. 

The affinities of the order are, disregarding the peculiarity of 
the embryo, the only tribe of Pleurorhizs with which it can 
compared is •drabides, among Nortorhizs. It has but little 
resemblance to any except a small section, (Arabid6psis,) to 
the genus Sisymbrium, all of which have white flowers. Dr. 
Torrey considers it more nearly related to Sel^nia JVu//, than to 
any other known genus. Like the L. aurea, only interesting in 
botanical collections. 

' ^mpetraceoi. 

£'ftlP£TRUM Conr4dii Torrey 

Specific character. Evergreen, procumbent, and much branch- 
ed; branches verticillate and fasciculate. Leaves^ coriaceous, 
crowded towards the summit of the branches, opposite somewhat 
verticillate, and alternate. Male Flower^,, sessile in the axils 
of the leaves of the lower branches. Perianths^ composed of 
five or six oblong or obovate oblong, smoothish scales, the inner 
ones scarcely petaloid, forming an oval bud, from the apex of 
which the stamens protrude. Stamens^ mostly three, sometimes 
four; filaments J two lines long, slender, smooth, inserted into a 
minute recejjtacle; anthers, roundish, 2-celled, opening longi- 
tudinally on the outside, no rudiment of an ovary. Fertile 
Flowers, inconspicuous, collected in Very small heads at the 
summit of the branches. Each head composed of ten or twelve 
flowers, surrounded with a number of short, brownish, concave 
bracts. Scales of the perianth, about five, obovate, obtuse; the 
inner ones smaller, tinged rose-color, nearly smooth. Ovary, 
obovate, 3—4 celled, each cell containing a single ovule; style 
three times as long as the ovary, purplish-red, cleft below the 
middle. 

This species inhabits sandy fields in pine barrens, near Cedar 
Bridge, Monmouth County, New Jersey! also near Pemb^rton 
Mills, about ten miles from Burlington in the same state. 

A pretty and interesting plant, first discovered by the late S. 
W. Conrad, Esq., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Pennsylvania, a short time before bis death. Dr. Torrey gives 
the following account of the plant: — 

^^ My friend Dr. Pickering, of Philadelphia, supplied me with 
some of Mr. Conrad's specimens, on which were a few male 
flowers, and afterwards the same plant, without fructification, was 
communicated to me by Mr. Rafinesque. A careful examina- 
tion of the scanty materials placed in my hands, soon convinced 
me tha( this little evergreen belonged to the order Empetr^ae of 
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Nuttall, and that it was a new species of JE^mpetrum itsqlf,. or 
possibly of Ceratiola; but the want of more perfect specimens^ 
and especially of the fertile flowers, prevented my determining 
the genus with certainty until the present spring. About two 
years ago I^made a visit to the locality at Cedar Bridge, pointed 
out to me by Mr. Rafinesque, for the purpose of obtaining, the 
fruit. A large patch of it was found about one hundred yards 
south of the western taTern, near the road-side, and, on further 
search, a considerable quantity was discovered about four hun- 
dred yards south-east of the same tavern, in an open sandy 
space; but I was unsuccessful in my search for the fructification. 
It is a true evergreen, growing prostrate in the pure white sand 
of that singular region, and forming dense circular mats, a yard 
or two in diameter. The following year I procured a supply of 
the living plants, which, under the care of my friend A. J. 
Downing, Esq., of Newburgh, have lately produced abundance 
of pistillate blossoms, but, for want of the staminate flowers, 
they will prove abortive." 

It seems singular that such a plant should have remained so 
long unknown, when New Jersey has been explored by so many 
botanists; but many of the plants of the pine barrens are ex- 
tremely local. De la Pylaie, in an account of his botanical dis- 
coveries in Newfoundland, published in the Transactions of the 
Linnasan Society of Paris^ ejiumerates the E. rubrum, noticed 
in our I, p. 423. It possibly may be the E. Conradu; for, if 
identical with the JS. rubrum, a South American species, it af- 
fords a remarkable example of the geographical distribution of 
plants. We hope Mr. Downing will give us some account of 
the success which he experienced in cultivating the JB. Conr4diiw 

ScrophularidcecK. 

HACRA'NTHERA Lec6ntii Torrey 

Specific character. Root, perennial. S/em, herbaceous, from 
two to three feet high, simple, somewhat pubescent, obtusely 
quadrangular. Leaves^ nearly smooth on both sides. Flowers^ 
in a terminal raceme, erect. Peduncles^ about an inch long, de- 
clined at the base, and curved upwards towards the summit. 
Calyx^ sub-campanulate, deeply cleft, about one third the length 
of the corolla. Corolla^ deep yellow, an inch long, and 2 — 3 
lines diameter, Somewhat cylindrical and incurved, of a thick 
and pretty form and texture; border 5-toothed; segments ovate, 
oblong, spreading. Stamens, nearly equal, at first included, but 
at length much exserted, scnrcelj declined] filaments^ woolly, 
rather thick; anthers, sagittate. Ovary, ovate. Style, long and 
slender. Stigma, simple. Capsule, short, ovate. 

A most beautiful phuit, found in dry pine woods, on the Alta- 
roaha, in Liberty Country, 6a., by Major Le Conte, and in 
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bogs in Middle Florida, by Dr. Clapman. Flowers in Septem- 
ber. 

Dr. Torrey received specimens of this plant from Major Le 
Conte, marked "a new genus, alKed to Gerirdta." He proposed 
for it the name of Macr&nthera; ^' but refrained from publishing 
it, in the expectation that the discoverer himself would describe 
it, which, however, he declined doing, kindly permitting me the 
favor of making known to botanists this interesting addition to 
our Flora." A second species was a short time after received 
from Dr. Gates of Alabama, specimens of which were distrib- 
uted by Dr. Torrey, under the name of Macrinthera; but be- 
fore he was prepared to publish his account of the new genus, 
Mr. Nuttall described it in the Journal of the Academy of Phil- 
adelphia, (vol. VIII, p. 88, t. 2 and 12,) under the name of 
Conridia {ucbsioldes^ he not being aware that there was a ge- 
nus by this name. Mr. Bentham, in his revision of the order 
Scrophulariiiceae, has adopted Dr. Torrey's name as Mr. Nut- 
tail's, but Sir W. J. Hooker has corrected the error in the 
Companion to the Botanical JHagazinej in a recent synopsis 
of the Gerardt^ce. 

Macr&nthera differs from Ger&rdia in its deeply parted calyx; 
tubular corolla, with a small spreading border and exserted sta- 
mens. Like most of the tribe Gerardi^os, both species of the 
Macr&nthera turn black in drying. It is a fine plant, and if it 
can be made susceptible of cuhivation we hope it will soon be 
mtroduced to our gardens. We hope Dr. Torrey will furnish 
some of his friends with the seeds of the M. Lec6ntu if he has 
them. 

AMPRIA'NTHUS pa»Ulw Torrw^ 

An annual herbaceous plant, throwing up filiform scapes, with 
solitary, minute white flowers. Found in small excavations on 
flat rocks, when the soil is wet, during the summer flowering 
season: Newton County, Ga.: flowers in March and April: by 
Dr. Leavenworth. We annex the characters of the genus only. 

Generic character. Calyx ^ 5-parted and unequal. Corolla^ 
tubular, infundibuliform: limb somewhat bilabiate, 4-lobed; infe- 
rior lobe somewhat larger. Stamens, two, superior included: 
inferior ones wanting. Styk^ simple; stigma^ minutely bifid. 
Capsule^ obcordate, compressed, 2-valved, opening at the sum- 
mit; valves entire. Seedsj numerous, naked, anatropous. 

Nearly allied to Verinica^ but differs in its tubular infundibuli- 
form, 5-lobed and somewhat bilabiate corolla. The most re- 
markable character of the plant is its two-fold inflorescence, on 
short naked pedicils, which originate among the radical leaves, 
while others are supported on long, capillary, bibracteate scapes. 
The flowers in both situations perfect. Probably of but little 
beauty, from its minute flowers, out interesting to botanists. 

VOL. IV. — KO. III. 14 
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This species has hitherto been found only in one spot, where 
it occupies a space of four or five feet in diameter, to the exclu* 
sion of all other plants. At first sight it resembles a Callitriche, 
and, when overflowed, the slender scapes probably become na- 
tant. 

The jE'mpetrum Conradii and Macr&nthera Lecontu are two 
species deservbg of introduction into our gardens. 
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Mr. Towne^s^ Snowhill Street. — Since we last had the pleas- 
ure of visiting Mr. Towne, he has added many new species of 
heaths to his already choice and varied collection of this tribe. 
Some are seedlings, and may not prove to be true to the names 
attached; but they are entirely different from the others both in 
foliage and in growth. We believe Mr. Towne's collection has 
tended greatly to increase the taste, which is now spreading, for 
this lovely group of plants; for it is here that many of the finest 
kinds have been received and bloomed for the first time in the 
vicinity of Boston. We do not know exactly the number of 
species and varieties the collection contains, but it is upwards, 
we believe, of sixty; Mr. Towne has, however, promised us a 
list of all that he has, which we shall take an early opportunity 
to present to our readers. 

Mr. Town^, besides adding to his heaths, has been very zeal- 
ous in introducing many of the New Holland shrubs, such as the 
chorizemas, pimeleas, polygal^s, &c. &c., and he has some very 
choice specimens. In calceolarias he has done considerable: 
many beautiful varieties will flower in the spring. But his room 
is so circumscribed, that he has to forego the pleasure of pos- 
sessing many beautiful things. 

Among the heaths we found several in flower: JB. tubifldra, 
two plants of, were truly elegant objects; and a plant of E. pu- 
b6scens, about three feet high and well branched, was one mass 
of bloom, disputing the palm with the tubifldra: we cannot say 
which we admired most; the former, with its thousands of tiny 
bells, exquisite under the most minute inspection, or the latter, 
bearing up its tall erect spikes of gracefully pendant tubular co- 
rols; both should be in every collection of heaths laying any 
claim to choiceness* E. persoldta is another charming species, 
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somewhat similar to the' one called c&ffra, but with pale pink or 
flesh-colored bells; it is called the garland flower, and well de- 
serves the name: E, rubida and versicolor were in flower, but 
the plants were not strong, and consequently not fair specimens: 
metulxfldra, a ver;^ fine one, and mammdsa, have been superb 
all the fall and early part of winter. Arbdrea had been pretty, 
but the flowers were now nearly gone: plants of the c&Sra were 
blooming beautifully; this, though one of the most common 
about Boston, is yet one of the most pleasing — it is a rapid 
grower and early bloomer, and of easy culture; some species 
are so difficult of growth that it is almost impossible to keep 
them alive; and when on^ of this kind gets into a collection, it is 
apt to dishearten the cultivator, or give him an impression that 
the tribe is one of difficult management: such, therefore, as are 
handsome, and at the same time of easy growth, should be first 
sought for, and the more delicate ones afterwards. E. b&ccans, 
one of the most exquisite of all, does not seem to flourish with 
Mr. Towne, while with us it appears to require little attention 
to grow it well. To understand the management of heatjis, per- 
fectly, much practice and careful observation is necessary: some 
flourish in a very sandy soil, while others require a stronger one; 
some require but little water, while others need a more liberal sup- 
ply. It cannot be said that the plants are as easy to grow as a 
camellia or a geranium; but they are not so difficult of cultivation 
but what a little experience will overcome a major part of the 
obstacles Co their successful management. 

Among the other plants in bloom we noticed Polygala cordi- 
fdlia, Indig6fera coccinea,? drotalkria elegans, a beautiful plant, 
Di6sma capitata, and Gnidia pinifdlla, lovely with its heads of 
snowy blossoms. Prostr&nthera purpurea and Corrae^a pulchella, 
speci6sa and viridifldra, each of which had been superb, but 
rather past bloom now ; Lechenaultta formosa, in flower the whole 
season ; Kenn6dya coccinea, monophylla and monophylla var. 
Tdwneti, a seedling, from the monophylla impregnated with 
some other variety, raised by Mr. Buist; it is very similar to its 
parent. •Sckciz. verticill&ta, a small plant of, wa3 covered with 
bloom. Pimel^a rdsea and decusskta will both be in flower by 
the time this appears in print. Azklea hybrida was finely in 
flower; Mr. Towne prefers this to the phoenicea, both on ac- 
count of the buds expanding before the leaves appear and the great 
exuberance of its blossoms, which give the plant the appearance of 
being one mass of flowers. We have never seen a plant of tlie 
E'pacris grandifldra so truly splendid as one in this collection; 
some of the branches were thickly and regularly clothed, with its 
beautiful blossoms, for more than ffteen inchei in length. The 
camellias have been handsome, but a great portion of Mr. Townees 
attention is devoted to the heaths, which are admirably grown. 
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When the old plants become straggling and unsightly, as they 
always will, they are replaced by young and thrifty ones, raised 
either from layers or cuttings: by this mode his collection is al- 
ways in health and vigor, and no naked branches and sickly fo- 
liage are to be s^en, to impair the freshness of the luxuriant-plants. 

There are a great number of fine things crowded into this 
small house, but we have not the time nor room to enumerate 
only the more interesting. When the calceolarids ar^ out there 
will be a rich treat. 

Mount Washington garden^ South Boston^Mr. JUcCullough. 
— Last year we noticed the establishment of this garden, and 
intended, long ago, to have given our readers some informa- 
tion respectmg it; but we have from time to time put off our 
visit, from other engagements, until the present moment. Our 
account, however, though rather brief, will, we hope, be not the 
less interesting. 

The range of houses comprises two separate buildings, each 
divided into two compartments. The first is the green-house, 
which is one hundred and two feet long, and about fifteen feet 
wide. The other is the forcing-house, and is seventy feet long, 
and of nearly the same width as the green-house. They are 
neatly erected, with a good slope to the roofs, and are warmed 
with brick flues. The compartments are divided by glass par- 
titions. 

The inside of die green-house, which we shall speqk of first, 
is fitted up, in one part, wilh a back and front stage, with a walk 
between and a walk in front; in the other there is a stage at the 
back, corresponding with the one in the first part; but, in place 
of the front stage, there is a pit for the purpose of growing vege- 
tables, or for plunging plants in pots. A small place at one end 
of this pit, over the flue, is partitioned off and covered with a 
sash, for the purpose of striking cuttings of various plants, which 
was at this time filled with heaths, diosmas, &c. Both ranges 
are entered from the ends, upon a level wilh the ground, and are 
only slightly sunk, so as to enable persons to stand in the front 
walk, without inconvenience. The walks are laid with strips of 
plank, so as to alk)w the water to pass off freely. 

In the first green-house the back stage is filled with camellias, 
rhododendrons, acacias, and miscellaneous plants, in excellent 
health. jJckcialongifdlia, eight or ten feet high, and reaching to 
the roof, was blooming beautifully : a smaller one was also handsome. 
Sparrm&nnta africana, a plant which should be oftener seen in col- 
lections, was about throwing up flower-buds. Some of the camel- 
lias, most of which were white ones, were blooming. One of 
the most vigorous growths we ever observed on a camellia we 
noticed on a large plant here: two years ago the plant was im- 
ported; it lost all its leaves and many of the terminal wood-buds, 
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and all the branches were immediately cut in; the first season 
some of the young wood measured fifteen inches in length, and 
the second the growth was still greater, the wood of both years 
measuring, in some of the strongest branches, three feet or more 
in length, and nearly half an inch in diameter at the base of each. 
Camellias, when unsightly, from their crooked branches, should 
be always well pruned, and they may be brought into almost any 
shape the cultivator may fancy: when in ill health the surest 
method of a speedy recovery is to lop off all the branches; if 
the roots are in tolerable order, and the plant carefully repotted, 
a good growth is generally a certain result: no plant that we are 
acquainted with appears to bear the knife better than the camel- 
lia, excepting, however, the C reticulata. 

Mr. McCullough has a very good collection of geraniums, 
which occupy all of the front stage, except that part which is 
covered with a small collection of heaths. They are exceeding- 
ly well grown; indeed we have rarely seen geraniums with the 
wood so stocky and short jointed. Of heaths, the collection is 
somewhat reduced, ffom the sale of many of the best specimens; 
and few were left of sufficient size for blooming. A small plant 
of JS. c&ffra.^ in flower, and a large one with the buds not yet 
open, were all that will make any display. Among the small 
plants we noticed £. mammdsa, ventricdsa and ventric6sa su- 
p^rba, cru^nta, herbkcea, arborea, and seedlings of a species 
with white flowers, with foliage like tri6mphans. We were hap- 
py to learn from Mr. McCullough that the sale of the plants has 
been beyond his expectations, and he intends to lay in a large 
stock for next season. 

In the second compartment we found the pit filled with roses, 
for cutting the flowers, which were opening finely. The kinds 
were principally the common cabbage or undulkta, and the san- 
guined, which, for its profuse and constant flowering, is not ex- 
celled by any rose: Lady Banks's yellow and white roses tvere 
also showing buds on small plants in pots. The place being a 
new one and the houses large, Mr. McCtillougb was under the 
necessity of preserving more common plants to fill the bouse 
than he otherwise would have done. Geraniums, however, are 
a very saleable plant. Under the. stage, planted in the earth, 
and not in pots, as at Mr. Williams's, we observed a quantity of 
roots of tbe rhubarb; they were just pushing their leaves. A 
fine crop was procured last season in this manner. 

Passing into the forcing-house, which has pits both at tbe back 
and in front, we found it filled with radishes, lettuces and parsley. 
Tbe first pit at the back was planted with radishes, some twenty 
or thirty dozen having been already pulled: that in front was 
filled with parsley; in the second a crop of radishes bad been 
pulled, and another was just coming on; In the front pit lettuces 
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had just been set out, and mushrooms were springing up in abun- 
dance from the spawn which was in the manure with which the 
pits were partly filled. For the latter Mr. McCullough has 
found a ready sale. 

The place is yet so new, that not much can be expected from 
it; but taking into consideration the embarrassed stale of the times 
for about a year, of the less than two of its existence, and we 
must award to Mr. McCullough much industry and perseverance. 
Every thing in the houses looked in good health, and cleanliness 
and neatness are preserved in every part. We have no doubt 
that, ultimately, it will yield a handsome income to him for his 
labor, and prove a source of attraction to the beautiful house to 
which it is attached, but by its name only. To the Mount Wash- 
ington House, during the summer season, will resort many of the 
Southern and Western travellers, who usually, either for pleasure 
or business, visit this part of the country; and this garden will 
form a pleasant morning or evening walk to those who, either 
from interest or inclination, may frequent it. A good collection 
will serve to spread a taste for plants, and many persbns may be 
induced to purchase who would otherwise, perhaps, have never 
scarcely looked at a plant. Its proximity to the city, and the 
easy and convenient conveyance thereto at all times, will also 
render it, particularly in summer, a place of great attraction. We 
wish Mr. McCullough every success. 

Charlestoion Vineyard^ Messrs. Mason, — We fouhd but little 
here to attract attention; the house is filled with various plants, 
including an abundance of roses, geraniums, stocks, &c. for the 
purpose of cutting bouquets; but Mr. Mason junior informed us 
that they had never, since they had carried on the place, done 
so little in this way; indeed, the call for bouquets has been so 
limited, that, for the last few weeks, they have not been called 
upon to furnish but two or three ordinary sized ones. The 
white camellias were, falling from the bushes. Thus we see the 
effects of the deranged state of business upon the nurserymen: 
there are other causes which have tended to diminish the sale of 
bouquets, but the main one has been, the past winter, owing to 
the almost universal stagnation of trade, the very few private 
parties and public balls, and the little desire individuals have to 
purchase luxuries, when the difi[iculty seems to be to procure 
the necessaries of life. But we look to the brighter side of the 
picture, and hope for a renewed and active state of things, when 
the present gloomy times shall have passed away. 

When we said that we found but little that was interesting 
here, we intended to except a most superb hybrid rhododendron 
now in bloom. The plant is not more than four or five feet high, 
and well branched, and has now open upon it about twenty-five 
beads of its brilliant blossoms, and upwards of twenty more will 
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be expanded by the time this Dotlce sees the light, forming one 
of the most magnifipenc objects. The plant, stands in a pot not 
more than a foot across, and, from the cramping of its roots, 
Mr. Mason attributes its profuse flowering: the foliage of the 
plant, however, shows the eflect of their conflnement in so small 
a space. It has been, and still is, a question, upon which culti- 
vators are divided, whether rhododendrons should be planted in 
large pots, and allowed a vigorous growth, or whether they should 
be kept in small ones, to make them produce their flowers. We 
can hardly say that we are ready to give our opinion. We have 
seen them managed in both ways, and with good success; with 
the Nepaul species we, do believe that the plants should be al- 
lowed an abundance of pot room; but with the hybrid varieties 
between that and the m&ximum and catawbi^nse, we are inclined 
to think that it is in accordance with their natural habits to con- 
fine the roots. We have seen the R. m&ximum growing on the 
pine barrens in New Jersey, inhere it would seem that its roots 
could not procure the least nourishment whatever; still the plants 
were from six to ten feet high, and every branch terminated 
with a bud: thus it would appear that they require less nourish- 
ment for their roots than some would suppose. Whatever may 
ultimately be found the most successful mode of growing rhodo- 
dendrons in potS) we must own that we have never seen a plant, 
of twice the size of Mr. Mason's, which exhibited such a quan- 
tity of flowers. 

Among the plants in flower we noticed Erica baccans, arb6- 
rea and mediterr^nea. «dc^cia longifdiia, azaleas, Calceolaria 
pallida, JV/imulus Smithti, &c. Virgilm lutea had been beau- 
tiful with several racemes of its elegant yellow flowers. Messrs. 
Mason have a good stock of purple and white azaleas, roses, in- 
cluding the Lamarque and other fine ones, and an abundance of 
the more common plants. The house is kept rather cool, so as 
not to excite the vines, which are of more importance than the 
plants. The wood is large and well ripened, and a fine crop is 
anticipated. In the peach-house, in the rear of the green-house, 
the trees began to swell their buds during the warm weather of 
January. 

Hawthorn Grove^ Mr. Wilder^ s. — Since the fall of 1836 we 
have not had an opportunity of visiting the fine collection of 
plants here but once; this was in the succeeding spring, but we 
had no time to enumerate any thing except the camellias which 
would then bloom, and of which a list was given in vol. Ill, 
p, 68. 

Since our last visit Mr. Wilder has made some alteration in 
the internal arrangement of the house. In the camellia compart- 
ment, between the stove and green-house, the back stage has 
been entirely removed, and a border substituted, on which the 
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plants stand; to make this of proper width, xhe walk, which for- 
merly ran directly from one end of the range to the other, (see 
plan, vol. II, p. 203,) has been removed farther front, so that, 
upon entering from the first apartment, or what was once the 
stove, it turns tq the left, and the eye rests upon the camellias 
now, where it once, at the first view, discerned only the walk< 
In the place, too, of the old front stage and walk, a smaH stage 
Is now erected, which slopes up from the walk to the front of 
the house. In the stove there is a pit in the centre, about five 
feet wide, and a walk around three sides of it: against the back 
wall is a low stage, about four feet wide, on which are placed the 
large plants. By referring to our plan of the range, except the 
stove, which has been added since, some idea will be formed of 
the alteration in the camellia-house, which we think vastly for 
the belter; it is what we informed Mr. Wilder he would ulti* 
mately have to do; for it could not but be foreseen that the large 

flants could not be placed on stages without touching the roof, 
n describing Mr. Sweetser's house, in our second volume, (p. 
5,) we have advanced our ideas on this subject. 

The first part of the range, which has two stages, one in front 
and one at the back, is filled principally with geraniums and 
heaths. About the whole of the back stage is devoted to gera- 
niums, one or two of which had just begun to open their flow- 
ers. Mr. Wilder has been at some trouble and considerable ex- 
pense to procure the finer varieties, and probably possesses the 
best collection in the vicinity of Boston. Mr. Donald, the gar- 
dener, has raised forty or fifty seedling plants the past year, 
which give promise of being fine: they were raised from seed of 
superior kinds, which were impregnated with others equally fine: 
a few were raised from Dennis's Perfection, which have the ap- 
pearance of the finest. We hope we shall have the opportunity 
of seeing them when in bloom. The heaths, which were most- 
ly raised from seed, were looking well, but not so vigorous as 
we should like to have seen them: few were in bloom. Some 
of these were injured last summer by mildew. E'pacris im- 
pr6ssa and palud6sa had both been beautiful, but were now fad- 
mg. Gnidia pinifolia, several pots of, was one of the most 
charming things in the house; it should be found in all collec- 
tions. Corrs^a specidsa, one of the best grown specimens we 
have ever seen, was also full of flowers. One of the most 
showy plants was the Ribes specidsum; two years since it was 
imported, and was but about six inches high; it now has two 
branches about four feet high, which were covered, from the pot 
to the tips of the shoots, with its beautiful drooping scarlet flow- 
ers, very much resembling a fuchsia; though considerably coarser 
in its foliage, the flowers contrast with more effect, with its deep 
green, than the fuchsia, with its brown and rusty leaves. Mu- 
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rkltia Heist^ria, Prostr&nthera purp{irea, and several other 
plants, were beginning to flower, and Lecbenadltia formdsa has 
been in bloom all the fall and winter: it is an exquisite little 
plant. 

Passing into the camellia-bouse, the coiip d^ml was delightful. 
We were struck with surprise at the great quantity of fine speci- 
mens which Mr. Wilder has spared no pains nor expense to pro- 
cure. The standard plants, which we have before noticed, were 
mostly in bloom; two of them in particular, fl6rida and Wel- 
b&nkii, were indeed magnificent. We have never seen such 
flowers as were produced on these plants. On Welbankn we 
counted upwards of twenty, some of which were between five 
and six inches across; the plant was literally white with the abun- 
dance of blossoms: Greville's red and Lady Hume's blush had 
each been superb, but were now past their height of bloom. Of 
the smaller plants, arranged in front of the tall ones, C. reticulata 
was the most prominent. Two plants had each two flowers ex- 
panded, and for gorgeousness none of the other species or vari- 
eties anything equal it; one of tlie flowers measured six inches 
across: they were easily seen nearly the length of the house. A 
specimen of this species, eight or ten feet high, with twenty or 
thirty flowers open, would be a grand object. It would be im- 
possible to enumerate all the camellias that we observed in flow- 
er, but we add a few of the best; C. j. var. Vand^sia was ex- 
ceedingly elegant; concinna superb; some of the flowers had 
been on the plant for weeks: it is one of the best of Chandler's 
seedlings: Bucklidna is a French one of much merit. Dorsdttn 
has also been fine: one called the Prince of Orange was spotted 
somewhat in the way of a fine double-striped: two plants of im- 
brickta will soon be superb. The more rare ones, still to flow- 
er, were francofurt^nsis, rdsea, (of China,) Donckeladn', &c. 
Many of the French varieties are synonymous with the English 
names, and many of them are single ones; a few only will lank 
high in comparison with the English sorts: they will all be de- 
scribed in Mr. Wilder's papers, one of which will be found in a 
preceding page. While speaking of camellias, we may mention 
that Mr. Wilder has lately received from the continent a lot of 
plants, embracing varieties which are now selling at enormous 
prices. He has briefly described several of these already, p. 
22. The plants are remarkably small, with a few exceptions, 
and if the weak ones succeed, he will have a most magnificent 
addition, if we can place any confidence in the foreign descrip- 
tions: ochroleuca, Palmer's Perfection and King were mere 
buds, with scarcely a leaf; the two latter are now selling at from 
two hundred to four hundred francs each in Germany, no larger 
than Mr. Wilder's. Some of the plants have started well, and 
we hope they will all succeed. Mr. Wilder showed us some 
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seedlings of the present season about three inches high, which 
bad the appearance of partaking of the character of the C. reti- 
culata; the stems were pubescent and reddish, and the leaves 
somewhat reticulated. A seedling of Coivillu, impregnated 
with ^legans, will be likely to produce something fine. 

Since last season we think the health of the camellias, under 
the care and attention of Mr. Donald, has been improved in a 
great degree; and they now present a most luxuriant appearance; 
a few plants look ill, as there always will be some in great col- 
lections; but, taken as a whole, few equal Mr. Wilder's. 

But the camellias were not the sole attractions of this depart- 
ment. Three or four acacias appeared, from the loveliness and 
delightful odor of their blossoms, to vie with the superb camel- 
lias; nor could they be considered less attractive. JS. lanceold- 
ta was an exquisite one; from the bottom to the top of the plant, 
which was eight feet high, and to the tips of all the lateral shoots, 
extended the flowers, which are produced in small racemes, 
about an inch and a half in length, and of a very pale yellow 
tmt; rigida, with stiff and spare foliage, but with axillary balls 
of deep yellow flowers, was charming: but the two best were 
the .d. pub^scens and conspicua; the foliage of the former is 
charming, and the flowers also are most delicate; yet the con- 
spicua excels all the others; the flowers are produced in small 
globular heads, in very large pendulous clusters, presenting one 
mass of odorous deep yellow blossoms. The •S. spect&bile is 
a lovely one, but hardly so superb as this. Mr. Wilder also has 
several which he raised from seeds which have not yet flowered. 
We hope that, now we have the fine kinds mtroduced, they 
will become general favorites: no plants can give more satisfac- 
tion in a collection than the acacias. 

JZhododendron hybridum, eight or ten feet high, was covered 
with buds, which will be out by the time this appears in print. 
Magndlia Soulangeidna was breaking one or two buds, but 
they were not open sufficiently to judge of its beauty. Azklea 
punicea, hybrida, &c. will each be elegant in a few days. A. 
indica Smithti coccinea was blooming charmingly, as was the 
indica ign^scens, which greatly resembles the former. Mr. 
Wilder showed us a plant of the Bigndnta jasminoides, which 
we noticed a short time since. One charmitig plant we had 
nearly forgotten; this was the Camellia euryoides var. r6sea: 
it has the same pendant and graceful habit as the euryoides, but 
the flowers are of a ^oft and lively pink. It is probably the 
first time it has ever flowered in this country. We could men- 
tion many other things in the camellia-house, but we have no 
room. 

The stove is so full of various plants, including some of the 
new camellias, that Mr. Wilder informed us he had found no 
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room to place his beautiful aroaryllises: they have consequently 
lain in the back shed all the season. Of the more showy things, 
JIfyrtus tomentdsa has reached the height of six feet and up- 
wards. Brugm&nsia sanguinea has opened some flowers, and 
had numerous bud^ upon the plant; it is a handsome species. 
Bl^tta TankerviilcB had thrown up three spikes of its superb 
flowers. The Dory&nthe«, Strelitzta augdsta, &c. have made 
very luxuriant growths, and are in fine condition. A fine Pan" 
ddnus has been added to the collection. Cli&nthus puniceus, 
planted in the border, and brought through, into the stove, and 
trained up a rafter, has made an excellent growth, but shows no 
signs of flowering. This Mr. Wilder attributes to the hes^t of 
the stove being too great for the plant, which keeps it constantly 
growing. It has been very generally flowered in England the 
past year, and we hope soon to see its noble blossoms ourselves. 
Two species of Litndnia were bearing each a large and rich 
lookmg fruit; they were the L. monstrdsa and rubiscens. Epi- 
phyllum truncktum, grafted on C^reus triangularis, had made a 
fine head and blossomed well the past winter; we have before 
recommended this mode of cultivating the trunc^tum. Justicta 
coccinea was just showing a spike of its brilliant corols. The 
orchideous plants were doing very well, as were all the plants. 
We have not noticed half of the fine things, but want of room 
compels us to abridge our remarks, much against our will. 

We are glad that Mr. Wilder has so good a gardener as Mr. 
Donald, and we are sure that Mr. Donald could find no one who 
would better appreciate his labors than Mr. Wilder. The col- 
lection of plants is, however, so much increased, that it requires 
great attention and constant labor to keep every thing in proper 
order. When plants are imported at great expense, alive, it is 
disheartening to lose them by bad management, and we are grati- 
fied to believe that this will not often be the case with those un- 
der the care of Mr. Donald. It must be a source of no little 
pride with him to have the charge of so fine a collection. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Domettie NoHee$, 

CUmate of 8t, JStwtutine, Florida.^After giving the extracts from 
Dr. Perrine's letters in our last, the following, which we extract from a 
daily paper, will be read with interest. In such a delightful climate the 
raising of the mulberry and the producing of silk must be a successful 
and profitable employment. 
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" I believe I informed you that I had about twenty acres of land in 
Ike city, with an orange nursery, and also one of mulberry. I found 
the difficulties connected with building so great, that I embraced an op- 
portunity of purchasing a good new house, with a garden well filled 
(yes, in January,) with ve^tables ready for use, and we are now snug- 
Iv located in our own domicil, on the margin of the bay, within a hun- 
dred feet of the sea wall, and in plain view of the ocean, and have 
abundance of peas, turnips, radishes, cabbages, &c. &c. in the highest 
perfection in our garden. I have got my planting and farming under 
good way; have succeeded in hiring a few good men; have planted mv 
early potatoes, and begun to set out orange trees, and next week will 
commence making garaen for spring. 

" In this climate there are two regular seasons for gardening, and 
peas can be raised every month in the year. I have them full grown, 
and also in blossom, in miy garden at this time. The orange, fig and 
olive thrive here well. T& frost which, in 1854, for the first time in 
ninetv years, destroyed the orange trees, spared the fig. Little atten- 
tion has been paid to growing them. I shall plant an acre or two in 
tg^, and ten acres in orange trees, this winter. This will not lessen 
the value of the land for corn, vegetable or cotton crops. I can also 
;>lant about five thousand mulberries along my fences, which, in addi- 
tion to what I have growing, will furnish leaves say for two hundred 
thousand worms. The leaves will be fit for use the first of Anril, or 
perhaps the middle of March, and continue until the first of Novem- 
ber, so that several crops of silk can be obtained during the season. I 
hope to be able to test m a small way the adaptedness of the country 
to the silk business. I subjoin a statement or the temperature of the 
weather, since the year commenced. Tou will }ye astonished that we 
are here in the midst of summer, while you are shivering around your 
fires, and pitying the poor who have none. The poor! what a country 
this for the poor. It is a singular fact that there is not a beggar seen, 
nor a person supported by charity, in this city. The aged and infirm 
are supported hy friends or relatives, and the healthy can raise vegeta- 
bles, and take fish and oysters so easy, that begging would indeed save 
them but little labor, and clothes to cover their nakedness is all that 
they require. 

*' You may think me dealing in fiction — not so, nor do I wish to rep- 
resent this as a paradise; there are some discomforts; now and then a 
mosqucto, an ant, a cockroach, a lizard, and a few other of the reptile 
and msect families, more than desirable in summer, (not in winter.) 
But even these may be thinned ofiT. A society in London for the pro- 
motion of natural science, has sent out a Mr. Doubleday to catch in- 
sects, who is now in the country; but if the bugs are as unwilling to 
leave Florida as the Mickasoukies, and as good at hiding, he will get 
but a few, and those by stratagem. 

• • • • • • 

** You may suppose, that although the winters here are so delightful, 
the summers are the same as in New Orleans, or other southern cli- 
mates. Not so. It is the exemption of this place from every kind of 
summer fevers which prevail on all the southern rivers, which makes 
it the fit abode for the invalid. I do not include the interior of Florida, 
but this and some other points on the Atlantic coast. The whole low 
country west of the St. John, and the low country of Georgia, South 
and North Carolina, and even a part of Virginia, is so sickly during the 
summer months, that those who can, leave the country, and retire to 
the highlands, or to the seashore, and even some of the sea islands are 
not considered safe for summer residences; but this place has been no- 
ted as a healthy post. When under the Spanish, and during its oecu- 
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pancy by the British, they had extensive accommodatioDs proyided for 
the invalids, particularly the officers of both army and navy, who re- 
sorted here from England, the West Indies, and the United States, be- 
fore and during the revolutionary war. Several gentlemen who reside 
here, have travelled for their health over the south of Europe, South 
America, and the West Indies, and give a decided preference to this 
place over all others, for a summer and winter residence. Persons vis- 
iting this place as a remedy for pulmonary complaints, ought by all 
means to spend the summer, which they can do as safely as in Boston 
or Nantucket. Physicians, and those invalids who have recovered their 
health here, all concur in the opinion that a summer residence is more 
favorable to health than even the winter. An impression has prevailed 
that East Florida is a barren, sandy plain, interspersed with swamps, 
or hammocks and lagoons, and can be but partially inhabited. This is 
a great mistake. True, (and strange it is so,) but little of the country 
has ever been until recently explored by white men, and very much of 
that is sandy and poor. But even in the portion of the country well 
known, much valuable hammock land is found, both on the coast and 
between that and the St. Johns, and also west of it. But the recent 
discoveries of the sources of the St. John, between two and three hun- 
dred miles south of Lake George, (its supposed head until lately,) has 
given a new and highly interesting character to this country. Large 
tracts of the richest sugar land, heavily timbered with live oak, hickory, 
ash and magnolia, are found. This part of Florida lies south of the 
region of frost, and here the fig, citron, orange, date, olive, plantain 
and banana will find their natural soil and climate, and in a few years 
render the United States independent of foreign countries in the §upply 
of these articles. Florida, and particularly the newly discovered por- 
tions of it, will undoubtedly settle rapidly as soon as the Indians are 
disposed of, and a most favorable opportunity will be presented for 
those to settle in this country whose health requires a southern climate. 

" January f 1888 — Thermometer, noon, above zero — 
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Jlncient Pear tree. — There is now growing, near the house of Mr. 
Kenney, in Eastham, Mass., a pear tree, imported from England by 
Governor Prince, and planted by him. Governor Prince removed from 
Duxbury to Eastham, in 1640 or 1645, and, leaving Eastham, return- 
ed to Plymouth in 1665, so that the tree is at least one hundred and 
cigbtv, and probablv two hundred years old. It appears to be in a 
sound and jperfectly healthy state, very loAy, and near the ground is of 
the circumference of ten feet. The fruit is small, but very fine, and 
the tree, according to the statement of a very aged man, had, ever 
since his recollection, borne on an average fifteen bushels annuallvj and 
that tradition, going back more than one hundred years before his re- 
membrance, represented the tree as equally productive; so that this 
tree must have borne about three thousand bushels of this delicious 
fruit since it was first transplanted. — (^Yarmouth Register,) 

Extraordinary rapidity in the growth icf a Cucumber.— A little time 
since abet of £b was made with Mr. Ely, that he could not produce 
by his system of culture a cucumber twenty inches in length, in the 
apace of eight days from the time of setting the blossom. The wager 
was accepted; and, within ^ye hours of the period named, as choice 
and handsome a fruit as was ever seen, and in length twenty-one inch- 
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68, was cut from the vine. It ought to be mentioned that no lining was 
used, and that the frame in which it was grown was of the commonest 
description, and not the better for its wear. — (^8^ffo^k Chroniele.) [Mr. 
Editor: The above scrap 1 copied out of an £ntflish paper. Can you 
explain what Mr. Ely's system of culture is? — ybiirs, G, BJ] 



Art. II. Faneuil Hall Market. 
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Remarks.— A duller month than the present, up to this date, has not 
been experienced for a long time. The weather has been steadily cold, 
totally unlike the warm days of last month, and no activity seems to 
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have animated buyers or sellers. Very little has been done in exports, 
as the Southern markets seem to be tolerably well filled with the stock 
sent away in the early part of the season. We have never known two 
successive mouths when the prices of productions did not undergo a 
greater change than during the last and present. Usually the supply 
of many vegetables and fruits is brought down rather low by February; 
and if the weather is cold, so as to prevent farmers and marketmen 
from bringing in their articles freely, the prices soon advance. But 
there seems to be scarcely one thing which commands a higher price 
now than it did in December. In truth, were the supply extremely 
small just now, it would be equivalent to saying the article was all sold 
to greatly increase the price; as purchasers appear to have a limit 
which they will not go beyond, whether what they want is to be had in 
scarcity or abundance. 

Potatoes are dull : none of any consequence have been received since 
our last, but yet there appears a plentiful stock; no alteration of prices. 
The Swedish turnips, or Kuta Bagas, were very large and fine last sea- 
son: this vegetable is getting into more extensive cultivation, as it 
should. No white onions in the market; of yellow and red a good 
supply in bunches. Radishes come to hand slowly, in sufficiency, how- 
ever, for all demands at the present moment. Cabbages are abundant 
enough, excepting Savoys, which have been pretty much sold ofi^, es- 
pecially the best; they have slightly improved. Lettuce is most excel- 
lent and cheap for the season. Good celery is getting scarce. But lit- 
tle spinach has been received. Some excellent forced rhubarb has come 
to hand this week, it being probably the earliest of any that was ever 
brought into the market. 

The stock of squashes is more reduced than usual. There has not 
been one received from the West Indies for a long time; autumnal mar- 
rows and Limas are both about gone; only now and then one can be 
had, and all that remain are a few superior common crooknecks, which 
command our quoted prices freely. A stock is anticipated from the 
West Indies: if a quantity comes to hand prices will diminish. 

There is very little doing in fruit; apples of all sorts remain the same 
and sales dull; the Baldwins are all picked over with great care. Pears 
are about done: a few of the "Winter Katins" remaining. A few 
dozen pine-apples have been received from Havana. Grapes are scarce. 
Cranberries nave advanced a mere shade for good quality: ordinary 
may be had at the rates in our last. Some beautiful Havana oranges 
have come to hand, and sold quicklv. Walnuts and chestnuts continue 
scarce. Of castana, filberts, &c. &c, a great abundance. — Youri, M, 
T.yBoBtoiiy Feb. S5, 1838. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MARCH. 



March is a busy month with the gardener. Hot-beds should be pre- 
pared, seeds sown, &c. The green-hoQse at this time requires more 
attention to airing and watering, and inarching, grafting, propagating by 
cuttings, &c. should now be done. The quicker the better: an open 
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month, or mild weather at the close, will draw attention to the open 
garden, if it ia of any size, and the consequence will be a neglect of 
other things. 

FRUIT DEPAaTMENT. 

Orape mnei In green-houses will be soon starting: keep the branches 
tied down, to make them break even; but, as «oon as the eyes fairly 
burst, tie them neatly and carefully up to the trellis or rafters. If the 
house should be dry syringe once a week. Cuttings, may be put in in 
hot-beds, and plants in pots may be introduced into the green-house, if 
there is room. Native kinds, where neglected in the fall, may now be 
pruned. Uncoyer foreign kinds in the open air at the close of the 
month. 

Raspberry vinei should be uncovered the last part of the month. 

Stratoberry beds should also be uncovered unless very cold, 

Oooseberry plants should be dug between as early as the ground will 
permit. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias now begin to shoot and make new wood : repot such as need 
it, and give an abundance of water. Inarching should now be performed. 

Dahlia roots, wanted for early flowering, should now be brought into 
the green-house. Sow seeds in pots now for producing new sorts. 

TtUip and hyacinth beds should be uncovered the latter part of the 
* month if mild. 

Amaryllis formosissima should now be set out in pots for early flow* 
eriog. 

Azaleas should now have considerable water. 

Polyanthus and aurietUa seeds should be sown this month. 

Amaryllis: continue to pot all that show buds. 

AlstrcRmerias should now be potted in rich light turfy soil. 

Heaths coming into bloom should be watered carefully. Cuttings 
may now be put in successfully and the seeds sown. 

Pansy seeds now planted in pots will bloom early and fine if trans- 
planted into the border. 

Chinese primrose seeds should be carefully looked aAer. 

Ixias and other Cape bulbs should receive a good supply of moisture. 

Cactuses should yet be kept dry and cool until they show their flower- 
buds. 

OxaliseSf in pots, should be sparingly watered. 

Annual seeds of many kinds may now be sown. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Cucumber seeds should now be sown in a brisk hot-bed. For direc- 
tions see Vol. II. 

Radishes, lettuce, ^c, should now be planted for early crops. 

Celery, for an early crop, should be planted now. 

Tomato and eggplants should be planted immediately. 

Asparagus beds will need forking oyer lightly the latter part of the 
month. 

Rhubarb in the open ground may be forwarded, towards the close of 
the month, by placing over the roots a tub or pot, and around this two 
wheel-barrows-fuU of fresh manure. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 



Art. I. Live Hedges. By Wm. Kenrick, Newton. 

Lite hedges constitute the most durable and effectual, as 
well as the most beautiful fences known, when properly managed 
and trained. A perfect hedge should form a barrier, close and 
compact to the surface of the earth. But every thing depends 
on proceeding aright in the beginning; it is rarely we see a hedge 
perfectly well trained, and managed, in all respects, as it ought 
to be. 

Mr. Russell, in one of your late numbers, has given some ex- 
cellent directions for their management, — I have therefore little 
only to add, and shall make but a very iew brirf remarks. 

The most suitable time for planting a hedge is in spring. The 
.ground should be prepared in the autumn previous, by throwing 
out the upper or black soil to the width of three feet: this may 
be in part effected by the plough. The yellow or sub-soil is 
next to be cast. out, to the depth of eighteen inches from the 
surface, and to be thrown away to a distance. Early in spring, 
fill in the trench with black loam, intermixed with a suitable por- 
tion of compost manure, the whole to be thoroughly incorj^- 
rated with the soil. 

The plants should be strong, of two or three years growth, 
and such as have been before transplanted are to be preferred. 
These are to be sized; all of equal size being placed contigu- 
ous; one thircl of their tops, and no more, may be cut off at the 
time of planting. The trees are to be set in a single row, at 
the distance of eight or nine inches asunder, by a stretched line. 
Early in the spring of the second year from planting, proceed to 
fill aU gaptf, from trees which should always be in reserve, and 
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shorten every tree to within three or four inches of the ground, 
and during summer they will each throw up from two to four 
strong shoots. This operation should never be performed at the 
time of planting, as trees thus shortened, and cut down at plant- 
ing out, and before they have taken root, are liable to die, or to 
become stinted, growing feeble and throwing out not more than 
two or perhaps only one feeble shoot. 

In the third year, and early in spring, cut down anew those 
few over bearing shoots, as Mr. R. has directed, which incline 
to ascend above the rest; and give the hedge a very moderate 
pruning, with a sharp and keen instrument, in form of a bill^ 
striking upwards, and never apply the shears to a hedge. Lower 
the top shoots a little, to compel the hedge to expand at the 
sides, rising to a point at top, and assuming the precise form of 
a very sleep, sharp-pointed roof; this form is given to the hedge 
by the ieye, and is to be forever preserved. 

Early in spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground, is 
the most suitable time to prune the hedge, lowering the top at 
each annual pruning, sufficient to cause suitable expansion at the 
sides. Thus, in about five or six years from planting, a hedge 
the most beautiful may be formed, of as many feet in height, 
which will finally become impassable to man or beast. So im- 
passable may a hedge be formed by this mode, as to exclude 
even a rabbit or a cat. 

During the first few years, the ground must be kept clean to 
the distance of three feet on each side^ until of sufficient strength, 
and cattle must be excluded until this period. When hedges are 
pruned flat on the top, and vertically at the sides, snow is not 
only liable to lodge on the top during winter, but the lower limbs 
perish for want of sun and air, and rain and dew, and the hedge 
becomes imperfect at bottom; and in time the lower limbs inva- 
riably perish, leaving naked and unsightly stems. 

Early in spring, and just after the frost is out of the ground, 
and before vegetation commences, is the most suitable time to 
shorten in the hedge on both its sides, and to cause it gradually 
to assume the suitable form as before described. Straggling 
shoots may be occasionally shortened during summer. But a 
regular and complete pruning, or dressing, should never be given 
to a hedge during the summer months, or during the occasion of 
its rapid growth, as this causes a sudden stagnation of the sap, 
and operates to stint or to ruin the growth of the hedge. A 
tree cut down early in spring, will start up vigorously from the 
root; but a tree cut down or severely topped during June, July 
or August, commonly dies outright, or, if it lives, it sustains ir- 
reparable injury. 

The English white thorn does not bear well our summer's 
sun, and is therefore unsuitable^p It is also liable to be annoyed 
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and devoured at the root by the borer. The Washington thorn, 
so called, grows vigorously and forms an excellent hedge, but is 
also liable to the attacks of the same destructive insect. . 

The Osage orange, (Madura aurantiaca,) is a native of Arkan- 
sas; the leaf is beautiful, of a deep shining green, resembling 
that of the orange, and the wood, like that of the orange, is cov- 
ered with long sharp spines. It is said to form the finest hedge ia 
the world. On my hill I have trees over a dozen feet high, which 
have borne the winter uninjured during eight years; but in my 
low grounds, during the winter of 1836-7, I left five thousand 
very small trees exposed, — these were killed quite down in that 
winter, but grew again vigorously, in the following summer, and 
this winter they escaped, with a partial injury at the tips. There- 
fore the Osage orange can only be recommended in high grounds, 
where I am persuaded it will answer well. 

Mr. Russell and many other gentlemen have recommended 
the buckthorn, Ah&mnus catharticus, as the most suitable of all 

flants for our climate. This plant has n^uch to recommend it. 
t is perfectly hardy; it grows well in all soils, and even rapidly 
in a soil that is moist; it is never browsed by cattle, on account 
of the extreme bitter taste and medicinal qualities of the bark 
and wood; and owrag to this cause it is never annoyejd either by 
mice or the borer. The thorns of this plant are few in number, 
and these grow, like those of the pear tree, only at the tip ends 
of the twigs. 

The cockspur, or Newcastle thorn, (Cratae^gus Crus-gdlli,) is 
a handsome plant, perfectly hardy, and well suited to pur cli- 
mate; of rapid growth; the leaves are very beautiful, dark green 
and shining; the thorns numerous, very sharp and strong. It 
makesi^a hedge the most beautiful and substantial. 

'John Prince, Esq.^ of Jamaica Plain, has tri^^d a hedge of 
this thorn during nineteen years, and esteems it iho best of all 
thorns for a hedge; and though his grounds were tmwh infested 
by the borer, they have never touched tins plant. 1 think this 
thorn and tb^ buckthorn the most suitable and valuable for our 
climate of all I haveever seen tried. The red cednr is said to 
make a fine hedge, if properly trained. 

William Kenrick. 
M\mantufn Hillj JV*etf<on, 
Marchy 1838. 

[Those of our readers who are seeking for information on 
planting hedges, will, we doubt not, feel highly gratified ibr the 
addition of Mr. Kenrick's i^emarks to those of Mr. Downing 
and Mr. Russell. They are in themselves complete. — Ed,"] 
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Art. II. On the Pruning of Apple Orchards^ vfith hinU on 
Pruning Trees in general. By J. W. Russell. 

Sir, — Passing through Brighton and Brookline, to Roxbury, 
about a fortnight since, I noticed several old orchards of apple 
trees. One, in particular, in the last mentioned place but 
one, close to the side of the road, attracted my attention. 
The trees were promiscuously scattered over a grass-6eld, 
and had evidently been the tenants of the soil fifty or sixty 
years : the pruner was at work, cutting, apparently, without 
paying any regard to age or quality; for aged they assuredly 
were, and, as to the quality of the fruit they bear, no person, I 
should suppose, could possibly entertain a doubt of its goodness, 
owing to the situation being not more than five miles from Bos- 
ton, where there is every chance of obtaining scions from the 
Horticultural Society's room, from the seed-stores^ or from ama- 
teurs and nurserymen, in the spring of the year, at a cheap rate, 
— therefore, taking into consideration the ease and facility of 
procuring scions of the very best sorts of apples, as well as any 
other kinds of choice fruits, and the trees, from the best of my 
judgment, not having the slightest appearance of having been 
grafted or renovated the last twenty years, I concluded iJoolI the 
fruit they produced was of a good quality. 

*' What can be the motives of this man," said I to my brother, 
who accompanied me, " for lopping off those large branches, 
that look so clean and healthy, and so thickly studded, too, with 
fruit buds, when all that is really necessary to be done to such 
old trees is simply to take out the dead wood, and those branch- 
es that cross and rub against each other, and the summer shoots, 
tliai spriog from the main stems, in the centre of the trees?" Tfie 
suckers, that spring from the roots, should be also carefully 
'grubbed up; and the rough bark ought to be scraped from the 
trunks and stems of the trees, in order to dislodge the eggs of 
insects which are generally deposited in such places. 

The cutting out of large branches, (from four to six inches 
diameter,) from trees the age spoken of, is in my humble opinion 
an unpardonable fault, i. e. if the trees are worthy of remaining in 
the ground at all. In the first place, by taking off a branch the 
* size just mentioned, the wound will hardly if ever heal over; 
therefore, if a number of such cuts are made on the same tree, 
the injury done is irreparable, and finally premature disease and 
death are the consequence. In the second place, by divesting 
the tree of its arms, as it were, the protectiofa that it has been 
wont to have heretofore, in storms and sunshine, is gone, and 
the poor helpless old tree is buffeted about by every strong 
wind that blows, to its no little injury. . 
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However simple the pruning of fruit trees may appear to some 
persons to be, I still tliink we have much to learn; trees that 
have been for a number of years neglected, and left togrowtriU, 
should by no means be thinned out so much as appears to be 
necessary, either the^ir^^ second or third season. A tree ought 
to be brought into a good shape by degrees, by the cutting out 
of a small portion only of the useless branches annually: by so 
doing the tree is hardened gradually, which should be borne in 
mind to be a very necessary process. The practice of cutting 
probably one half of the branches from a tree, the first year, 
cannot be too much deprecated; for by so doing the tree is too 
suddenly exposed to the hot rays of the suti, which burn or scald 
the main stems, which may be readily kuown^ by their turning 
black, and the bark blistering and cracking. The frequent prac- 
tice ofl not cutting close to the part from whence the branch is 
taken should never be overlooked; indeed, no person cah have 
die least pretensions of being a pruner of trees who is not al- 
ready acquainted with this fact. 

By proper attention being paid to the apple orchard annually, 
there will seldom be any necessity to take off any thing but 
suckers, and such annual growths as may impede the well doing 
of the trees. I would by no means recommend the system of 
dishing an apple tree in the centre, like a bowl, or, in other 
words, leaving the tree open in the centre. I do not wish to 
be understood as preferring an apple tree to be formed like a 
button-wood or Lombardy poplar; on the contrary, I am an ad- 
vocate for a spreading habit. All I contend for is, the filling up 
of the centre of the tree, as a partial shade from the hot rays of 
the sun which affect the main branches that ramify off liorizontally. 
I am convinced, from general observation, that the main stems 
that are. nafced, in the centre of an apple tree of spreading habit, 
ought (in this country) to be partially shaded from the direct rays 
of the sun, more especially if the season is hot and dry. Finally, 
a medium system of pruning is much the best in this climate: al- 
lowing trees to grow close and crowded, or to be pruned out 
▼ery thin and open, are, both, equally objectionable. 

J. W. Russell. 
Mount Auburn, March lOthj 18S8. 

[The above remarks of Mr. Russell are founded in truth. 
American cultivators have been guided altogether too much by 
English practices. In our climate, where the sun shines not 
ofily much more intensely but ten times as much, a tree does 
not require to be pruned as openly as in England, where every thbg 
is done to catch the least ray that glistens. — Ed.] 
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Abt. III. Observations on the Cultivation and Management 
of Dahlias. By ihe Editor. 

The dahlia is so well known and generally cultivated, that it 
may seem almost superfluous to devote an entire article to their 
management. Already several papers have appeared in our pre- 
vious volumes, in which have been detailed their propagation and 
growth, and some account of the first introduction of the origi- 
nal species into Europe. With the information contained in 
these articles, which have been contributed by the most success- 
ful growers, it would seem that any one, who has bad much ex- 
perience in gardening, might gather a knowledge therefrom suffi- 
cient to render his practice successful, and that even those who 
have never cultivated a plant at all, by following tbe rules laid 
down would meet with partial success. But the dahlia, like ev- 
ery other plant, has its favorite soils and situations, and there are 
many circumstances connected with their growth, which often, 
under what would appear the very best management, cause them 
to fail altogether. 

It is but a few years since the double dahlia was first intro- 
duced to this country; but so safely are the roots conveyed to 
any distance, with such facility are they increased, and so easily 
are they cultivated, that they have been spread from one end of 
the Union to x\ie other. In town and in city — decorating alike 
the cottage of the humble, and the mansion of the wealthy — often 
flourishing with the same vigor on the partially barren plain as in 
the highly cultivated garden, they have become, as their splen- 
dor fully entitles them, one of the greatest and most valuable or- 
naments of the garden. Blooming at a season when the flower 
border is fast fading in beauty, increasing in splendor until the 
firosts and chilling winds of autumn cut them suddenly oflT, and 
more varying in the richness and brilliancy of their colors than 
any other plant, they can justly claim a great portion of attention 
at the hands of the cultivator. 

But we need not stop here to eulogize their merits; what all 
concede to be superb, who have ever had an opportunity to see 
the flowers, it is unnecessary for us to praise. The varieties in- 
crease in splendor every year, and to such perfection has their 
cultivation arrived, that it is difficult to select out of thousands 
of seedlings only a few which are superior or even equal to those 
previously produced. Hitherto the production of seedlings, 
particularly of those considered by good judges as worthy of 
cultivation, has been confined almost wholly to England. The 
Dutch florists and the French amateurs and nurserymen have 
each raised thousands of very elegant . double dahlias; but for 
symmetry of form, variety of color, and elegance of habit, the 
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English have very far exceeded the Continental growers. Be* 
fore the properties of a dahlia were established by the English 
gardeners, a double one, no matter bow irregular its petals, was 
considered as a flower of great beauty. Acres of seedlings are 
now grown every season. 

In this country few persons have attempted to produce seed- 
lings, with a view to raise those which would excel the English 
varieties. Mr. Buist and Mackenzie of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Feast of Baltimore, are, we believe, the only growers who have, 
as yet, produced any that are remarkable: those of Mr. Buist 
are highly spoken of, (vol. Ill, p. 457,) and some of Mr. Mac- 
kenzie's were exhibited last season, and commanded a great deal 
of admiration. The encouragement is not sufficient here to 
warrant their growth. In England, where there is such a num- 
ber of the trade to supply, a superior new variety is sold at the 
liberal price of £10, and the whole stock of a kind, unless very 
extensive, is seldom ever sufficient to supply all demands. It is 
there made a profitable business, while, with us, such practices 
are generally confined to amateurs and others, who have plenty 
of leisure time, and who raise new varieties for their novelty, 
rather than their intrinsic value. Still, we believe, ' the time is at 
hand when our own gardens will produce dahlias equalling the Eng- 
lish. The demand is rapidly increasing; and when the dahlia 
shall be as generally cultivated as in England, and the same en- 
couragement afforded by our Horticultural Societies, we may 
expect first rate American varieties. 

We have said that the cultivation of the dahlia was of the 
most simple nature. We have seen the plants flourishing in dry 
soils and wet soils, in exposed and sheltered situations, in sunny 
and shaded aspects, and without the least care, and apparently 
in such splendor as to force one to believe that there is no ne- 
cessity of extra pains to procure an abundance of blossoms. 
We have also seen them in the same soils, the same situation, 
and nurtured with unusual care, as barren of flowers as if it was 
not the nature of tlie plants to produce any. Like almost every 
plant with which we arfe acquainted, they often present these pe- 
culiarities of culture; but that the roots have a preference to par- 
ticular soils and situations, in which they will invariably flourish, 
is as certain as that they can be made to grow at all. 

In detailing our mode of cultivation we shall divide our sub- 
ject into several beads, in order to be more distinctly understood. 
These will be as follows: — Sort and situation; Mode of propf^ 
gation; Planting the roots; Summer management. Pruning, &c.; 
Taking up the roots, and best method of preserving tbem during 
winter. 

;Sot7 and situation. — Soil is the most importam thing, in our 
opinion) in the cultivation of the dahlia: something depends on 
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the situation arid other circumstances, but if the soil is good and 
of a nature suited to the plants, they will flower in good perfec* 
tion. In connection with this it may not be out of the way to 
notice some facts connected with our own experience. Three 
years since, when dahlias were first extensively cultivated around 
Boston^ we procured one of the best collections to be found. 
Relying upon making a superb display, the roots were planted 
with what we thought to be the greatest attention; the plants 
were turned out of tlie pots; they soon rooted, grew finely for 
a week or two, and then all at once came to a stand; they were 
duly watered, occasionally with liquid manure, but all seemed 
to have no effect. The lateral shoots soon commenced to grow; 
these were trimmed out, in hopes of starting. the main shoot; 
but in scarcely an instance did it have any effect. Thus the 
plants lingered through the summer and fall, only a few out of 
upwards of a hundred producing blossoms, and those miserable 
specimens: in fact, some of the plants were no higher at the end 
of the season than when planted, though they were much more 
stocky, or rather stumpy. What could be the occasion of this 
we could not conceive. The soil where they were planted was 
a light sandy loam, about twelve inches deep, on a dry, firm, 
sandy bottom: when they were planted holes were dug fifteen 
bches deep, and filled with manure, and the soil taken out mix- 
ed together; the plants were carefully transplanted. The roots, 
when taken up, were not more than half grown, and many died 
during the winter. 

The spring arrived, and we were determined, if possible, not 
to again suffer such disappointment. The ground was prepared 
for planting; a good quantity of old manure was spread on, and 
the surface spaded over. In the mean time we endeavored, if 
possible, to discover from what cause the plants iailed the pre- 
ceding year; and after looking through all the various English 
works, we came to the conclusion that the shalloto soil alone pro- 
vented their success. Upon this we decided to have the ground 
trenched. It was done. The loamy soil was thrown into the 
bottom of the trench, (two feet deep,) and the sand at the top; 
a light dressing of manure was then dug into the sand, and when 
the holes for the plants were marked out, and dug, they were 
also partly filled, at the top, with very rotten manure. . The 
plants were set out and grew vigorously; week after week they 
continued to advance rapidly, and August found them well bud- 
ded. In September they were in full bloom all the month. The 
roots ripened very well, considering the early frost of that year. 
The last spring the same ground that was trenched the pre- 
vious season, after being lightly manured was trenched again, 
and the sand and soil well incorporated to the same depth as be- 
fore. The plants were raised in pots, as usual, and tinned im- 
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mediately into the soil. No plants, we will venture to say, ever 
grew more tlirifty than these: the leaves were large and of a deep 
color, the stems short-jointed and stout, and the roots soon made 
their appearance upon the surface of the soil. The plants were 
treated precisely v in the yjear previous, and as we shall soon 
particularly notice, but they produced a much greater abundance 
of blossoms; indeed we doubt whether a more profuse display 
of perfect flowers was ever seen on plants. From this ex- 
periment, and others which we have tried, and from the various 
success of plants which have come under our observation, (and 
they have not been few,) we draw our conclusions as to the kind 
of soil 4 dahlia most delights in. 

A greater portion of the English writers upon dahlias invaria- 
bly recommend a rich loam, varying in depth from eighteen to 
thirty inches. For peculiar kinds leaf mould and heath soil 
have been stated to answer a good purpose, but not for general 
cultivation. There is no doubt but that a good light, deep, 
loam, upon a dry sub-soil, is as favorable a soil as can be selected 
for the dahlia: but it does not follow that without a ^^rich loam" 
they cannot be grown in perfection;, we have shown to the con- 
trary. In old gardens, in low situations, where the soil (which 
is generally black and fine,) has been made, by repeated additions, 
the dahlia does not flourish well. The plants grow luxuriantly 
and rapidly, are exceedingly brittle, and the branches are broken 
by the slightest wind. What flowers may be produced, and they 
are generally but few, often siiow a yellow disk. We would 
caution cultivators to avoid such a soil as much as possible. The 
greatest attention in planting often ends in disappointment. 

There is scarcely a garden but what has several varieties of 
soils: when a choice can be roadei, we should Jiiways give pre- 
ference to that which is sandy and light; if shallow it can be 
easily trenched and enriched, and made one of the most suitable; 
if loamy, all that need be done is to dig and manure its surface, 
unless heavy, when the plants will flourish all the better if it is 
trenched. A cultivator of our acquaintance, in tlie vicinity of 
Boston, who gives much attention to his dahlias, trenched a bor- 
der, composed, naturally, of a rich loam, to the depth of three 
feet! The result was, as might be expected, an unusual display 
of blossoms. The ope great cause of failiure, among dahlia grow* 
ers, is simply the neglect of planting in a soil sufficiently deep 
for the fibrous roots to run and ramify, and gather nourishment. 
Too many there are who imagine that a hole, a foot wide and ten 
or fifteeu inches deep, answers every purpose. Whatever the 
soil may be, whether rich or poor, it should be light and deep. 

The best manure for dahlias appears to be, as far as our prac- 
tice extends, that from old hot-beds; or, if this cannot be readi- 
ly procured, well decomposed stable dung of any kind. De- 
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cayed leaves are also an excellent manure, and are the most suit- 
able of any for placing immediately around the roots, especially 
when it is desirable to encourage a small plant. We have expe- 
rienced very bad effects from the too free use of strong heating 
manures; when the young roots come in contstet with such, they 
are apt to rot and lose their extremities. Street sweepings should 
be used very sparingly. An amateOr friend of ours tried that 
fertilizing substance, bone dust, the past season, with very good 
effect. Let such manure as is made use of, in all cases be well 
rotted, and no fears may be entertained. 

There are various opinions respecting the situation and expo- 
sure of dahlias; all agree that it should be sheltered from the 
winds as much as possible. Some prefer a very sunny aspect, 
others a partially shaded one; some plant exposed to the North, 
others to the South and West. For our own part we prefer a 
perfectly open situation, where the air circulates freely, and, if 
there is any choice, a Southerly aspect. We never plant near 
high fences, or under the drip of trees, unless with some poor 
sort, which we are indifferent about, merely to fill up a border. 
In both places they draw up slenderly, the colors of the flowers 
are faint, and'the branches weak. We have always noticed that 
an airy situation is the most beneficial. When planted in beds 
we prefer to have the rows and walks run from East to West. 

Propagation of the roots. — After what has been given by Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Mackenzie, (vol. I, pp. 130 and 172,) it would 
be mere repetition for us to detail the various modes of propaga- 
tion. By cuttings and separation of the roots are the methods. 
For all ordinary purposes the dividing of the roots answers well; 
if the object is simply to duplicate or triplicate a variety, sepa- 
rate the roots, which can be done without trouble; but if the 
' object is to raise pWnts to sell, especially of rare varieties, they 
should be grown from cuttings. Let it be always borne in mind, 
when cutting the roots a&under, to leave a prominent eye on each 
tuber. Cpttings cannot be easily rooted without ihe aid of a 
hot-bed. Some cultivators prefer cuttings ; others tubers. 
Either the one or the other, properly treated, will produce an 
abundance of flowers. 

Planting the roots. — ^We will suppose the plants to be stand- 
ing in pots: whether raised from seed, cuttings or tubers, is im- 
material. We will also suppose the soil to have been duly pre- 
pared, as we have before mentioned. Mark out the rows where 
the plants are to stand; dig the holes, and, carefully turning the 
plants out 9f the pots, place them therein; fill up with fine soil, 
and finish with a light watering. The depth of planting depends 
somewhat upon the plant; we generally set from one to two 
inches deeper than the surface of the soil in the pots: if the 
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stems are weak we increase the distance slightly; if tubers are ' 
set out, they should be covered about two inches. 

The planting season may commence early in May, and be 
continued until July. A succession of roots may be set out 
every fortnight for six weeks; for a main bloom, however, to 
be in full splendor by the middle of September, from the 1st to 
the 15th of June is ihe most proper time, that is, suppos- 
ing the plants to be growing and well rooted in pots, and four or 
five inches high. We have some data, which have been taken 
by ourselves, of the progress of plants. They run thas: — 

DaWIias planted the 20th of June were budded the first of 
August, and in full flower about the 25th of September. 

A few plants set out the 5th of July, and carefully attended, 
were in bud the 10th of August, and in full bloom the 30tb of 
September. 

A few others planted the 18th of July, and encouraged as 
much as possible, flowered in good perfection the 15th of Sep- 
tember; these were dwarf varieties, (about three feet.) 

But we merely insert these facts, that those who desire it may 
have some guide to the time of their flowering, from the period 
of setting out the roots. 

Summer managtment^ pruning^ fyc. — Considerable depends, 
for the well doing of the plants, upon the summer culture, prun- 
ing, &c. Few cultivators trim off the branches sufficiently to 
keep the plants in good shape; and a larger portion of the growers, 
in this country, never take a single lateral shoot from a plant. Some 
kinds need but little pruning, while others require a monthly cutting 
away of half the superfluous branches. We shall mention some 
Tarieties which' particularly need it. After the plants have be- 
come established, and acquired the height of ten or twelve inch- 
es, ihey should each be carefully staked with strong poles, cut 
to or near the various heights which it is supposed the respect- 
ive varieties will attain. These should be driven into the ground 
sufficiently to hold them firm: tie the plants neatly to them as 
they advance, and allow no lateral shoots to grow within three or 
four feet of the surface of the soil, for the tall growing kinds, 
nor within fifteen or twenty inches for the dwarfs. If the weath- 
er should be dry they will need water, and some old coarse ma- 
nure, laid at and around the base of the stems, will keep the soil 
cool and moist, and enhance the beauty and brilliancy of the 
blooms. When the buds appear occasional supplies of liquid 
manure, perhaps twice a week, will also be very beneficial. 
Keep down all weeds, and no other care is requisite until the 
roots are taken up. 

To prune dahlias judiciously requires some judgment and con- 
siderable practice: it is always best to be on the safe side; and 
to cut away too much is worse than too little. Commence with 
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lateral shoots: only one main stem, in any ea#e, should be al- . 
lowed to grow; when the laterals appear, nip them out with the 
thumb and finger, in preference to using the knife, up to the de- 
sired distance from the soil. Three or four should then be suf- 
fered to proceed and be carefully tied to the stake; when these 
in their turn throw out their laterals, they should also be divested 
of them to a degree, and the centre of the plant kept open to 
the sun and air; not so much open, we do not mean, as to take out 
the whole centre of the bush, but to cut away all cross branches 
and weak shoots. Dodds^s Mary is an example of excessive 
growth and profusion of both branches and buds; and without 
considerable trimming the blooms are very inferior. Criterion 
is another, and we might name many, but these, we presume, 
will be sufficient to illustrate our remarks. On the other hand, 
some require but little pruning; Princess Victoria, (Widnall's,) 
Rising Sun, King of Dahlias, &c. should be cut very cautiously. 
It is impossible to lay . down any rules for pruning, otherwise 
than to note, that those which are disposed to branch very freely 
require the most; and those which make erect growths with few 
laterals the least. Once a fortnight, certainly, the plants should 
be looked carefully over, pruned, divested of superfluous buds, 
(particularly imperfect ones,) and tied up safely to the stakes. 
One sudden and violent wind, when unprepared, might destroy 
all the labors and cherished expectations of a whole season. 

Suckers often spring from the root, and if allowed to grow 
take away considerable nourishment, which would otherwise pass 
into the main stem. When such suckers begin to grow they 
should be immediately taken off. If it is desirable to increase the 
variety, a small portion of the root should be slit off with the 
sucker; plant in a pot, and with proper attention it will form 
handsome tubers by October. If plants are not wished for, cut 
them off close up to the place from whence they issue. Some 
kinds appear to throw up suckers from a constitutional habit. 
Jupiter (Widnall's,) and Dodds's Mary are two of this character. 

In dry soils moss may be used very advantageously. The 
past season we spread about two inches on the surface of the 
soil around the plants; this kept the earth constantly moist, thus 
not subjecting the roots, which always, when the plants are vigor- 
ous, approach the surface, to the alternations of drought and wet. 
It also prevents the soil from becoming baked, as it frequently 
will when the plants are abundantly watered. In the moss the 
roots run freely, and when the water is administered the points, 
or spongioles, as they are termed, take it up more readily than 
they would if turned upon a dry surface, where it immediately 
passes away, or is quickly evaporated. We have onl^ tried the 
experiment one season: we shall endeavor to contmue it the 
coming summer, and we would commend it to the notice of cul- 
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tivators, more particularly amateurs. Continual watering washes 
the soil from the roots, and disfigures the appearance of the beds, 
while clear moss has a freshness and neatness about it which am- 
ply repays for the trouble of procuring it. 

TMng up the rootiy their preservation, ^e. — We have thus 
arrived at the close of the season — to the time of taking up the 
tubers. There are various opinions respectfng the time of tak- 
ing up the roots; some cultivators say as soon as the branches 
are destroyed by frost, and others not until cold sets in and the 
ground freezes. The advocates of the former system state that 
the roots immediately push new shoots if allowed to remain in 
the ground, while those who advocate the latter affirm that they 
are better ripened, and thus fendered more certain of being 
safely kept during the winter. We have tried each mode, but 
not sufficiently to pronounce the one or the other to be the most 
safe; coiisiderable depends upon the growth of the plants and 
the dryness or wetness of autumn. If the autumn has been very 
dry, and the plants have suffered for water, until the time when 
the frost has killed the tops, and heavy rains ensue afterwards, 
it would most certainly be a judicious mode to take them up im- 
mediately; but, on the contrary, if the fall has been wet, and, 
after frost, dry and fine weather ensues, then, undoubtedly, it 
would be as well or better to Ijet the iubers remain a few weeks 
in the ground. Judgment alone is the guide in this case as in 
others: to be on the safest side, we should prefer taking up early 
than late. The most important thing to guard against is the pre- 
mature starting of the eyes of the tubers. 

When the frost has destroyed the leaves and stems they should 
be immediately cut away as close to the surface of the soil as 
possible, below, if it can be done, where the frost has reached; 
then let a little earth be drawn over the crowns of the root, so 
as to throw off the raiti, agd all is done till such time as the ope- 
ration of taking up is decided upon. For this purpose a dry 
day should be selected, and the work carefully performed. With 
a spade take away the soil from the roots: lift them steadily, and 
shake off as much of the soil as possible. Carry them into an 
airy shed or other dry situation, out of the way of the hot sun, 
and there let ihem remain a few days: ^hen pack them away \n 
the cellar, the green-house, or wherever it is intended to keep 
them. 

The modes of preserving dahlias during winter are many and 
various. If the roots are well grown, well ripened, and well 
taken up, they will keep almost any where out of the danger of 
frost. But this is so seldom the case, that some more particular 
precautions appear to be necessary for their safety during their 
dormant season. One cultivator has informed us that he barrels 
the roots up, like potatoes; another that he packs or throws them 
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in with potatoes : a third places them in dry sand in a drj 
cellar; a fourth keeps them on trellised shelves in the same situ- 
ation; a fifth under the stages of a green-house, and others in 
ovens, S^c. &c. We have generally kept ours, or at least the 
more choice ones, in the green-house, where, we think, if it is 
a dry one, they keep as well as any where: we have also kept 
them in a cellar, laid on shelves, with good success. In cellars 
where there are furnaces they keep remarkably well. But as 
there are but few cultivators who possess green-houses, and fewer 
who have cellars with furnaces, we can only say that, as 'far as 
we are informed, they will keep well in boxes, or on shelves in 
«ay ordinary dry cellar. In a damp one they are almost sure 
to perish. In whatever situation they may be- placed, no frost 
or dampness should be allowed to penetrate. Look them over, 
at least, once a month, and if any sign, of decay appears it should 
be cut away. Preserve their names careftilly. 

We have thus been explicit, though at the sacrifice of consid- 
erable space, in order that every thing in relation to their culti- 
vation might be understood. Many of our friends have given 
up the growth of this most splendid flower, on account of the 
ill success which they have experieqced. We hope that what 
we have said will explain away all the difficulties in cultivation 
which have been encoiintered. .We are confident that the dahlia 
can be grown in any soil, even where it is not, naturally, more 
than six inches in depth: and the want of proper soil, we believe, 
has been the one great obstacle to their growth. Insects have 
been supposed to have caused disappointment in many instances, 
but we are firm in the belief that the dahlia is so rapid a grower, . 
when flourishing in vigor, that the attacks of these insidious foes 
are rendered comparatively harmless. The worst results which 
we have ever experienced by them, has been the destruction of 
the petals of some choice and beautiful flower, cipon which we 
had set our hopes, while anxiously awaiting its full expansion. 
But in one night all our highest expectations have been destroy- 
ed, and morning has revealed to our eyes a disfigured flower, 
which, the evening previous, bid fair to excel all that we liad 
imagined lovely in the dahlia. The first time we have perceived 
these insects was the past season, and so late that we had not 
time to institute any experiments. In England they are troubled 
in this way with earwigs^ which they catch by hanging some hol- 
low reed upon the stake, into which they enter during the day, 
and are thus entrapped and destroyed. 

It may be supposed that we should say a few words respecting 
the new varieties. But every year brings forward something 
superior in beauty, and we have thought it best not to occupy 
our pages with mere catalogue descriptions. . Hoping that what 
we have written may be the means of extending the cultivatioa 
of this magnificent flower, we close our observations at this time* 
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Belmont Place^ Mr. Cushing^s^ Feb. 2&th. — We have never 
visited this fine place when the collection of plants looked better 
than they do at the present moment. The specimens of the va- 
rious plants have continued to increase in size, and have now ac- 
quired sufficient strength to bloom abundantly and with full vigor. 
Some new additions have been made, though not to any great 
extent, and those who seek for new varieties will find less*at Mr. 
Cusbing*s than at some other private gardens and nurseries. 

Several improvements have been made, the past year, on the 
place. Since our last visit Mr. Gushing has erected a large, 
convenient and well constructed dweHing for Mr. Haggerston, 
at the opposite point from where he formeriy resided, situated 
on the main road to West Cambridge: attached to the dweHing 
is a fine dairy, erected in a beautiful style, and finished in a 
superior and workmanlike manner. It will serve as a model to 
all who may feel desirous of adding such structures to their 
farms. We hope, at some future time, by permission of Mr. 
Gushing, to ofl^er our readers a plan of this building. Many 
more improvements are contemplated and making; the more im- 
portant of these is the erection of a new mansion, upon, or near, 
the she of tlie present one, which, we have understood, will be 
razed to the ground in the spring. But we reserve our remarks 
on this subject until another opportunity. 

The green-house, or large centre house of the main range, 
which we entered first, is arranged in excellent order. Gerani- 
ums and roses cover the two first stages, and the miscellaneous 
plants occupy the back stage: one of the small end stages is 
filled with heaths, and the opposite one with various plants, — the 
whole flourishing in full health, and displaying one dense mass of 
luxuriant foliage and beautiful flowers. Entering the house from 
the front, the first plants that strike the eye are an Azklea indica 
bybrida, and A. Iedif61ia, both covered with a profusion of crim- 
son and white blossoms. A plant of Erica c6ncolor, about five 
feet high, and one sheet of bloom, was one of the most beautiful 
and surpassingly elegant objects we have ever seen. The flow- 
ers are produced in threes upon the point of every terminal 
shoot; they are tubular, slightly curved downward, a little open 
at the mouth, of a brilliant and glossy red, tipped with pale yel- 
low. It is decidedly one of the showiest in cultivation: the 
plant was imported from Liverpool two years since, and is 
probably (with the exception of one or two small plants,) only 
in this collection. On the back stage, immediately in the rear 
of these plants, the lemons and oranges were literally loaded 
with their golden fruit: several small plants of rhododendrons 
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were superb with from three to ten heads of flowers each: we 
could not observe, out of several plants in bloom, any two which 
were alike, though they were mostly imported for one kind. 
One received for the R. Russelliantim has not proved to be 
true. 

The geraniums had scarcely begun to open their buds, bqt a 
. fine show may be expected from the middle of March until the 
middle or end of May. The heaths looked, generally, very 
well, and several were in flower. E. c4fi*ra? and persoluta both 
charming, as was also the arborea, which was raised from seed: 
E. resinosa, which we have heretofore called 4rdens, has been 
lovely for a long period, and will remain so for some time to 
come; it is one pf the most desirable: E, Bowiedna, with white 
flowers, had been elegant: E. ventricdsa superba was finely in 
bud. ' Mr. Haggerston informs us that he cannot see any diflfer- 
ence between this and the ventricdsa; at any rate it is a valuable 
plant, and should be extensively spread about in all collections. 
Aziilea indica var. Smithit coccinea and ign^scens were each 
coming into flower: they somewhat resemble each other both in 
the color of the flowers and the habit of growth; the former is, 
however, the most abundant bloomer, often producing six to eight 
blossoms in a cluster. A strong plant of either kind would have 
an imposing effect in full bloona, and contrast finely with the 
snowy blossoms of the ledifolia, or the light rosy purple tints of 
the indica bybrida. 

But the most gorgeous of all the plants was the JRhodod^n- 
dron hybridum, the largest in the vicinity of Boston. The 
plant has been in ill health, but is now fast recovering. Two 
years since, in the winter, at which time we made mention of 
it, this very plant was turned into the border, in one of the com- 
partments next to the green-house; but it soon showed signs of 
disease, and Mr. Haggerston had it taken up and potted: it. soon 
began to mend, and every branch has produced a cluster of buds, 
which were now expanding: more xh^n forty of its brilliant hued 
umbels presented as magnificent a sight as could be imagined, 
and more than fifty more will be added to tins great number by 
the middle of March; and from that period until early in April 
it will preserve all its attractions. No one who looks upon this 
plant, and possesses a green-house, can be contented to rest 
satisfied until he obtains one; and indeed those who dp not 
own so desirable a structure need not be denied the gratification 
of beholding its great beauty, for any ordinary cellar will pre- 
serve a plant in good health, which will display its blossoms by 
being brought into tlie parlor in March, or in the open air in the 
month of May. 

In small pots, upon the front shelves, plants of the Lobeh'a 
bicolor were profusely laden with its blue and silver flowers: 
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gracefully declined in its babit of growth, but with the flowers 
on upright peduncles, it formed one of roost exquisite objects 
which we noticed. 6rnidia pinifdlia here, as well as at other 
places, we found in full flower. The double furze, or whin, of 
which there is here a small but thrifty plant, added gayness, by 
its golden tints, to the sombre foliage of the camellias, rhododen- 
drons, &c. A species of /Spine^a from China, which we have 
also previously noticed, was full of its pretty flowers. But we 
need not enumerate all the plants, as they have principally been 
noticed at length heretofore. On the rafters Mr. Haggerston 
has trained a Greville, multiflora and Lady Banks's yellow and 
white roses, and the Wistaria Consequkna. The Lady Banks's 
white had opened a cluster of its ' tiny blossoms, and in a few 
weeks there will be a yery pretty display. - The multiflora reach- 
es to the top of the house. We hope Mr. Haggerston will bud 
the strong shoots of this plant with the various tea roses the 
coming season; nothing could exceed it in beauty when in 
flower. 

In the compartment adjoining the green-house, between that 
and the stoves, where the large rhododendron, just mentioned, 
was formerly plantled, and which at this time has two large ca- 
mellias growing in the border, we found two splendid pseonies 
in bloom; F. jUloitan papaver&cea bad upwards of fifteen flow- 
ers expanded, and some buds yet to open, and the var. B&nkstie 
was literally breaking down with more than twehty-five blossoms, 
fully open, some of which would measure twenty-five inches in 
circumference: so heavy were the flowers, that some of the 
greatest of them it was found necessary to tie up to stakes, to 
prevent them from drooping, and to make them show to advan- 
tage. The papaver^cea was equally as superb, and yre scarcely 
know which we should choose were we compelled to cultivate 
but one of the two. Both varieties are am06g the showiest 
plants which ornament either the green-house or tlie conserva- 
tory. It is true their blossoms are rather fugitive, but their 
enormous size and the profusion of them repay in a degree their 
short duration. The large , single camellia which Mr. Haggers- 
ton inarched last season had been in great beauty, from the num- 
ber and variety of its blossoms: many of the inarchings flowered 
very handsomely. Some peach trees in pots, standing here, were 
setting their fruit finely. A Greville rose, trained to the back 
wail, was showing several clusters ' of buds. 

The stoves afibrd less gratification, now that the pines take 
up so much room, than heretofore: what space there is, how- 
ever, on the shelves on the back wall and the curb to the pit, 
is stocked with pretty things. Among others Bletta Tanker- 
villas was very conspicuous. Allaminda calhirtica, with its 
yellow blossoms, was beautiful. Peii^nia B16cki, raised from 
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seed last summer, and a very handsome variety) made a fine ap« 
pearance. Passifldra phoenicea, which was received from Liv* 
erpool about two years since, has not yet flowered; the plant 
has made a very vigorous growth, and Mr. Haggerston hopes to 
see its blossoms the coming summer, which, are said to be the 
most elegant of all the species. P. Kerniestna is so weak a 
growing species, that notwithstanding the individual beauty of the 
blossoms it will not, we fear, become a very great favorite in 
collections. It probably requires a somewhat different treatment 
from the quadrangularis and its allies. 

Combr^tum purpiireum was just putting out its new wood, 
and, in a few instances, its flower buds. Astraps^a Wallichti 
has flowered the present season. The cactuf es are looking well 
and showing flower buds. C^reus phyllanlhoides flowered here 
not long since, and the tube of the blossom was upwards of ten 
inches in length; Mr. Haggerston informs us, however, that it is 
not worth growing, and the plant, which is large, will be grafted 
in a few weeks. On a plant of C. speciosissimus Mr. Haggers- 
ton has been trying an experiment; this is to give it a sunny and 
warm situation, so as to harden and ripen wood, when, it is 
stated, it will produce flowers as freely as the Epiphyllum spe- 
cidsura. Mr. Haggerston has, as well as ourselves, much doubt 
respecting its utility: it is wholly artificial, and will not answer 
any good purpose. Cereus grandifldrus has ripened seed. 

The pines are doing well, and are preparing to throw up fine 
buds. On the rafters the vines had pushed several inches, and 
were showing many fine clusters of buds, and a good crop may 
be anticipated very early. We shall endeavor to note Mr. Hag- 
gerston's practice, in order to see what success will attend the 
raising of grapes in pineries. 

From the stoves we visited the graperies, at the opposite end 
of the range. Here we found the experiment about being put 
into operation for the retarding of the grape crop. The mode 
is that communicated by Dr. Torrey, at page 12 of the present 
volume, translated from the German. It is gratifying in a high 
degree to see this system about to be tested here, and we are 
glad that Mr. Gushing is the first one to make the attempt; if it 
succeeds, as we have no doubt it will, (and whether it does or 
not we shall inform our readers,) we shall feel gratified in know- 
ing that through our Magazine the method was given to Ameri- 
can cultivators. Mr. Haggerston will pursue a somewhat differ- 
ent course from that of the system alluded to; it is this: the 
vines are already buried in the earth, and as soon as warm weath- 
er advances he mtends to cover the border, as well as the plants, 
with ice; on this leaves, and on the whole boards. 

It will be recollected, that, last year, the crop was considera- 
bly retarded by simply covering the house and border with 
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boards: this will be favorable to the success of the system now 
under practice, as the vines will not be near so easily excited as 
those grown in the ordinary manner. Mr. Haggerston stated to 
us that grapes were cut, in most excellent order, from these very 
vines, as late as the first of February of the present year. We 
feel a great degree of interest in this experiment, * and shall en- 
deavor to make ourselves informed of the progress of the vines 
through the season; and we shall, if possible, induce Mr. Hag* 
gerston to give us a diary of the daily, or, at least, monthly, pro- 
gress of the vines subjected to the new system. 

In the back sheds of the houses we found two fine beds of 
mushrooms, whiqh have produced freely all the winter: bushels 
have been picked from them. We were ignorant of the fact 
that they were grown upon the place, and we are glad to find 
that they are getting to be an indispensable article for the table. 
We wish to see them grown for the market^ and hope Mr. Mc 
CuUough or Mr. Mason will take the hint from this to do so. 
The pits, in the forcing ground, are in operation, and we found 
two different plantations of cauliflowers coming on; the plants of 
one of them were quite large. Beans, in pots, were also coming 
forward, and at one end of the pit preparations were making for 
planting cucumbers. This pit answers every purpose for early 
forcing. 

Mr. Haggerston intends making a short visit to New York in 
a few days. We have no doubt he will be highly pleased with 
his journey. Every head gardener of such places a^ Mr. Cush- 
ing's and Col. Perkins's should make at least one annual visit to 
New York and Philadelphia. Their employers, as well as 
themselves, would reap great advantages from such visits. We 
wish him a pleasant journey. 

Oakley Place^ Mr, Pratt^s, Feh. 2. — The collection here 
has received but few additions during the past two years. There 
are, however, some expellent specimens of various plants; among 
others two white azaleas, which we have before noticed: one 
was at this time displaying its snowy blossoms in great profu- 
sion; the other was cojiiing forward: a very large phoenicea was 
also nearly in bloom. The large •Acacia longifoiia, which has 
been repeatedly headed down, was showy with its yellow racemes 
of flowers. A very pretty species of Babidna^ with large deep 
blue flowers, also attracted our attention. Lady Banks's double 
white rose had expanded a cluster of blossoms: Mr. McLennan 
showed us a plant upwards of four feet high, which has been 
grown from a bud since last July, at which time a Boursalt rose 
in a pot was made use of for the stock. The plant is fuU of 
buds, which will open in a few weeks: it is trained round a few 
stakes, and will be a lovely object. We cannot too highly re- 
commend the practice of budding the weaker growing roses on 
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strong growing stocks; all the tea roses, particularly the yellow, 
the noisettes, and niany others, produce much finer specimens 
of flowers. The Lady Banks rose, both the white and yellow, 
are shy in producing flowers on small plants^ but when budded 
they bloom the first season. 

But the finest display which will be made here will be the 
Wist&rta Consequkna, which is trained to the trellis on the back 
wall: it has now upwards of thirty large clusters of buds upon 
it, and it is probable it will be the first plant which has flowered 
in the vicinity of Boston, except the premature blossoms of one 
or two plants in small pots. It is one of the finest green-house 
climbers knowq, and no one should be without a plant. We 
have no doubt that all who see this plant when in full beauty will 
be anxious to possess it. We have before alluded to the fact 
that it has stood out in New York for several years, and flower- 
ed well every season: it will undoubtedly, with slight protection, 
succeed as well, and flower equally abundantly, planted on a South 
border, where it could be trained to a wall or fence. It is of 
slow progress until it attains a little size, when it is one of the 
roost rapid growers. 

The camellias have flowered well, but were now done. Po- 
lygala grandifldra was opening. Mr. McLennan has raised some 
seedling heaths, which look exceedingly well: we hope there 
will be some new kinds; it is desirable that seeds of all the more 
choice should be procured from abroad, as it is next to impossi- 
ble to import a plant alive. We predict a pretty general cultiva- 
tion of the heatlis when they are known, and we are anxious 
that many of the best should be introduced by the means of seeds. 
An abundance of stocks, roses, geraniums, &c. were blooming 
finely. The grape vines on the rafters were breaking well, 
apd denoted a good crop. Every thing is kept in the nicest 
order by Mr. McLennan. 

In the forcing-ground Mr. McLennan showed us cucumber 
plants in pots, which were throwing out their second rough 
leaves. The beds were ready for hilling out: a warm day was 
all that was wanting to perform the operation of transplanting. 
Mr. McLennan always produces cucumbers in good Season, and 
raises very beautiful specimens. 

Mt99r9. Abvey'f , CambridgeporL — The largest sale collection 
of heaths in the vicinity of Boston is to be found here, embracing 
several of the most beautiful kinds. E, tubifldra, pub^scens, pu- 
b^scens miijor, c&fira?, herbkcea, arbdrea and b&ccans, are now 
in bloom. The plants of the latter are' large and well formed, 
and are entirely covered with its charmingly beautiful, globular, 
rosy corols: though less brilliant than the E. concolor, which 
we have before mentioned, it is not less attractive: there is a 
grace in the formation and disposition of the flowers, and a live- 
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Jness in their rich tints, which are found in but few species. 
The only objection to it is, the faded appearance of its foliage, 
when the plants begin to form their buds, and until they have finish- 
ed their blooming; but this is more than a hundred times compen- 
sated by its every other claim to admiration. This species has 
also been found, so far, in this collection, of simple culture, the 
only precaution necessary being to water cautiously, and to give 
the pots a good drainage of nearly or quite half their depth. £. 
concinna, conf(6rta, ericoides, gilva, margarit^cea, and many oth- 
ers, are growing vigorously, and will probably attain sufficient 
size to flower profusely next season. Azalea indica phcenicea, 
and p. 6legans, Gillingh&mt, pulchra, Youngt, hybrida, &c. are 
each in flower. Tlie pboenicea still stands superb, and we are 
not sure that it would not bear away the palm from every other 
variety. 

Harrison's yellow rose, budded on a tall stock, and placed in 
the green-house^ has been very gay with an abundance of its 
golden flowers, which, we think, open better in the month of 
March, in a cool green-house, than they do in the open air, dur- 
ing the hot weather of June and July. Several pots of sparax- 
ises, ixias, &c. are now beginning to throw up their 0ower- 
spikes; and some buds have already opened: there will be a 
pretty display in a few days. 

In the stove that new and desirable plant, the Ferb^na Tweed- 
ledno, (of which there is here a fine stock,) is displaying its ex- 
quisite deep crimson blossoms, almost approaching scarlet. The 
chamsdrif6lia, though more dazzling in its tints, is yet less beau- 
tiful, both on account of its spare blooming, the smallness of its 
flat umbels, and its straggling and shabby habit, especially during 
winter; while the former is a most abundant bloomer, nearly to 
a fault, the umbels very krge, compact, and handsomely shaped, 
and the habit erect, with neat foliage, of a deep green shade. It 
does not seem near so liable to the attacks of the red spider as 
the chamsdrif61ia; it also flowers well in a much lower temperature 
than that species, and is kept through the months of December and 
January in any good green-house. It is one of the richest ac- 
quisitions. to our collections which has been lately made. Lan- 
titna 861Iowt is a decidedly fine plant at this season; it is also 
stated by Mr. Paxton, in a late number of his Magazine of Bot" 
any, to be peculiarly suited to the open garden, where it may be 
planted in a dry situation, and the shoots pegged down like the 
Ferb^na chamaedrifdlia, with which its beautiful purple heads of 
flowers' form a pleasing contrast. Manettia cordifdlia, just com- 
mencing to flower, after a lapse of abbut two months, is a fine 
twining plant for the stove; its scarlet tubular blossoms, on long 
slender peduncles, produced plentifully, have a rich appearance. 
It should be found in every green-house collection, where, 
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during summer, it would form one of the showiest ornaments. 
Burcb^lla ^legans and Jtfyrtus tomentdsa have both been pretty. 
Amaryllis Johns6ni and some others have also added to the dis- 
play. Brugm&nsta sanguinea and other new things are show- 
ing buds. In the course of a few weeks the cactuses will begin 
to open their blossoms. 

At Mr. Leathers green*house there is now a fine display of 
cactuses. C^reus Vand^sta, Jenkensdni, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, Ack- 
erm&ni and speciosissimus will each be in splendor for some 
time. £chinoc&tus Eyriesii is also budded strongly, and will 
undoubtedly produce some fine large flowers. They are the 
principal objects of attraction, excepting a few geraniums, among 
which are some very fine kinds. 

Mr. Winchester's^ Franklin Place, — ^We have been highly 
gratified with a view of this fine private collection. Since last 
season many beautiful plants have been added, and the house is 
now filled to overflowing. The camellias have blossomed well, 
and at this time Amaryllis psittaclna, .^ckcia longif61ia, Psddnia 
Mautan papaveracea var. B&nkst(B, and many other other pretty 
things, were expanding their flowers. Innumerable quantities 
of bulbs, of all sorts, particularly hyacinths, have enlivened the 
bouse by the elegance nnd odor of their blossoms. We have 
often been astonished to see how few hyacinths are cultivated: 
when good kinds are procured, and they are well grown, we do 
not know of a richer addition to the green-house than a few mix- 
ed in with the other plants, diffusing their grateful odor through- 
out the house, and in the beauty of their flowers equalling many 
a new or rare plant. 

Mr. Winchester has already become satisfied of the want of a 
larger house, and he informs us that, the ensuing fall, it is his in- 
tention to enlarge it to more than twice its present size. It will 
be attached to the dwelling, and thus be of easy access throughout 
the winter. We shall notice it more at length at another time. 
—Ed. 

Salem^ Mareh^ 1838. — A few days ago we embraced a favor- 
able opportunity to look into the private collections of several 
individuals in our goodly and ancient city. The first that at- 
tracted our attention was that of E. Hersey Derby, whose gar- 
den and whose success in the growth of the buckthorn for hedges 
are both so familiar to the lover of horticulture. The two 
houses are separated by a high brick wall, on which. we noticed 
some very fine peaches, apparently well covered with fruit buds, 
and on which we had the pleasure of seeing very handsome 
fruit last summer. The success in growing the peach on brick 
walls seems encouraging to the lovers of this fine fruit, who have 
been deterred by the inaptitude of past seasons to its produce on 
standards. Probably high fepces would answer the same pur- 
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pose, as affording temporary protection from the late vernal 
frosts. 

The green-houses were in good condition. We were happy 
to meet with an old acquaintance in Mr. Willott, (so well known 
to gardeners and lovers of fine flowers,) whose services Mr. 
Derby has secured. The collection of geraniums, and indeed 
of most of the plants, was of the older kinds and varieties, but 
well grown. We noticed several new and* undetermined spe- 
cies of New Holland and other shrubs, which were raised from 
seed, and whose names were either lost, or were not sent* 
JBulbine specidsa, with its pretty golden flowers, not unlike the 
asphodel, has been sending up prolific spikes during the entire 
winter. A fine plant of Passiflora racemosa csrulea? was train- 
ed to the wall. We noticed Sophdra austr^lis shooting from the 
root, and making its second growth. Young seedlings of Zeph- 
vranthes Jltamasco^ sown last December, were vigorous, and 
had produced three and four leaves. Much taste was displayed 
in the arrangement of the stages and plants: and as a private 
conservatory, it aflbrds an agreeable recreation and employment 
amid many a cheerless day of winter. 

Our next call was on Mr. Wm. Gardner, whose floral taste 
is better known among his friends than it is abroad. This gen- 
tleman has been unusually successful in the growth of the camel- 
lia, and showed us numerous fine seedlings which promise n^ucb^ 
raised from impregnated seed. Very many others were rising 
in his seed-bed, which is very ingeniously supplied with con- 
stant heat by the use of steam circulating under the pots. Azk- 
lea phoepicea was superb. Pelargoniiims of many of the finer 
sorts, exceeded, in size of leaf, anything we ever witnessed: 
the foliage of P. Daveydntim was so excessive in luxuriance as 
to have completely rendered it undistinguishable to a common 
observer, regarding its identity. A few only were showing 
flower, the house being not forced during' the winter. A beau- 
tiful Melaleiica retained a few lingering blossoms. A large plant 
of the far-famed Greville's rose was showing its semi-double and 
varied colored flowers. Pots of healthy JIf imuli were conspicu- 
ous, among other herbaceous and pretty annuals. The old 
Primula prae^itens retained its place near the newer variety with 
fimbriated flowers. The coUection will probably increase in 
number and variety, by the choice taste of its proprietor. 

In the comparatively new formed collection of Mr. W. W. 
Palfray, very prettily arranged in a house erected during the past 
summer, we observed many beautiful and some interesting speci- 
mens. His pot roses, budded on other Varieties, somewhat after 
the plan of Mr. J. W. Russell, (superintendent of Mount Au- 
burn, [vol. I, p. 217,]) looked finely, and were showing good 
flowers and strong shoots. We observed a flower on a pale 
straw-colored China rose, either the yellow tea or something re- 
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lated to it, of great size, and proliferous in the calyx leaves is- 
suing from the centre, affording an instance of the proof De 
Candolle affords, of the theory that petals are nothing but col- 
ored and metamorphosed leaves! Mr. Palfray's amaryllises 
were looking well, and some were pushing up flowers. Several 
cacti were producing fine fruit. Primula prs'^itens var. fimbri- 
'^ta was making good seed. O'xalis c^rnua was exuberant in 
flowers and strength. Several beautiful mesembryanthemums 
were in full blossom. We trust that the success of Mr. P. in 
the occupation of floriculture, as an elegant relaxation, will en- 
courage him to renewed efforts, to keep pace with the spirit of 
the times, in the acquisition of whatever is beautiful and lovely in 
the kingdom of Flora. 

A peep into the compact and crowded house of Messrs. Put- 
nam, revealed to us very many attractive and superb specimens. 
For pelargoniums the public demand was so great this spring as 
to nearly drain his stock. ' Superb roses were blooming, on the 
Sitage, amid which were the tall ^tems of Amaryllis psittacina, 
and a good seedling of Colville's, raised, as we should judge, 
from impregnated seed of the first mentioned species, it pos- 
sessed the figure of A. psittacina, but only exhibited an uniform 
color, having none of the beautiful markings peculiar to the origi- 
nal. ' Passiflora alata looked vigorous. The finer Cacte^s were 
in excellent condition. C^reus Mallas6nt was showing large 
buds nearly expanded, and the long pendant stems of C. flagelli- 
formis were covered with crimson flowers. Messrs. P. excel 
in their Cacte^ss, both as regards their cultivation and number of 
varieties. Great number of pots of Cyclamen p^rsicum were 
fading after profuse flowering. Azklea phcenicea, so attractive 
every where, lost none of its interest here. We were struck 
with seeding paeonies, from carefully selected seed, several 
months old, and having several vigorous leaves each. Perchance 
from some one of these individual plants these gentlemen may 
give to this city its pseony, as well as its dahlia, known to culti- 
vators as the Beauty of Salem. — *** 

[We are exceedingly happy to receive, from our kind correspondent, 
iio agreeable an account or the progress of horticulture in our sister 
city. We have already stated that a taste for hortieukure was rapidly 
gaining ground here, and we are glad to offer so good evidence that 
we were not misitaken in our remarks. Mr. Derby, with Mr. Willott 
to manage his fine collection of plants, will be able to offer to the citi- 
zens a ^ood example of neatness, and what a green^house should be; 
and an inspection of some of the fine specimens, under Mr. Willott'H 
attentive management, will undoubtedly be the means of creating a 
greater desire to excel in cultivation. Messrs. Putnam'n collection of 
plants embraces manv fine things, and they are continually adding many 
new and choice articles, which, through them, will be diffused among 
ail the amateur cultivators. We hope Messrs. Putnam will favor us 
with their mode of cultivating the family of cactuses, in which they 
greatly excel — Ed,] 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Art. I. General Notices* 

Effect of Carbonic acid on vegetation. — M. Treviranus, in his PAy- 
nologie Vigitalc has stated that vegetation is not no active near ^prinf^i 
where carbonic acid is Hrsen<2^aged. In renly to this assertion, M. Schlei- 
den has inserted, in "VViegmann's Journal of Natural History ^ a note to 
prove to the contrary. Accordioff to M. Schleiden, the numerous springs 
m the valley of GoBtringen contain a great quantity' of dlgengaged car- 
bonic acid gas, and some carbonate of lime m solution ; and the vegeta- 
tion of their watere and on their sides is always vigorous, more advanc- 
ed in spring and prolonged in autumn, than in other situations. Amongst 
the plants growing in water was iSium angustifdlium ; and among those 
growing on the sides of the springs were i?antinculus ]anugindsus» tbe 
pilew^ort, the Marsh marygold and Primula eliLtior. It appears from 
this, that carbonic acid, either when disengaged, or when absorbed by 
water, exerts a beneficial influence on vegetation.— (Garrf. Mag,, trans, 
from the French,) 

Silkxoormsfed upon Rice. — In a Chinese work on the culture of the 
silkworm, lately translated into French by M. S. Julien, a curious pro- 
cess is mentioned, the correctness of which has been proved by experi- 
ment, h is said that in China, in order to supply more nourishment tp 
the silkworms, the mulberry leaves upon which they feed are powdered 
-with the flour of rice. But M. Bonafons of Turin, who translated the 
"work into Italian from the French, wishing to prove the truth of the 
Chinese process, powdered the mulberry leaves with the flour of rice, 
with wheat flour, and with other fecula; and found that these various 
substances, which otherwise are not eaten by the silkworms, become, m 
this case, excellent nourishment, and cause the worms to develop them- 
selves more rapidly. The cocoons of the silkworms fed upon rice flour 
are much finer and heavier than usual. The other kinds of fecula did 
not produce a satisfactory result ; but it is to be hoped that, by experi- 
ments made amou« European growers of silkworms, with diflerent fari- 
naceous substances, some substitute may be found for the rice. 

Preservation of Plants. — M. D'Eaubonne prepared a case in such a 
inanner as to entirely exclude the air ; he then mixed potters' clay and 
cows' dung together, with water enough to render them liquid ; with 
this he covered the stems of some young trees which he wished to con- 
vey to the Mauritias, and he also steeped in it the roots; he then cover- 
ed them with common moss, and filled up all the interstices wiih straw. 
He closed the case hermeticnlly ; and, when it was opened at the end 
of the voynge, not only were the trees alive, but bcarhig both leaves and 
blossoms. — ( Mhe7i<Bum,) 

Errors of the French Florists and Nurserymen, — Mr. Rivers states, 
in his new work on roses, that '*in forming a collection of roses from the 
French gardeners, great difficulty is often experienced by their incor- 
rectness in the names of their plants; this inattention, to call it by no 
worse name, has long been the bane of commercial gardening. In tlii» 
country [England] almost every nurseryman is now aware of the great 
responsibility he is under as to correct nomenclature. But, in France, 
they manage things diflTerently, certainly not ^better;' for if a Parisian 
cultivator raises a good rose from seed, and gives it a popular name, a 
provincial florist will immediately five some of his secftlings, perhaps a 
very inferior rose, the same name^, so that there are often two or three 
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roses bearing the same name; and, if the original, or most superior va- 
rietv, is ordered, ten to one if you can get itj^ ns the French florist gen- 
erally fl;ives you that which is most convenient for him to send, quite 
regardless of what you wish for. This is carried to an extreme of which 
only those well and intimately acquainted with roses can form a just 
idea." — {Gard. Mag,) [We have found this, ourselves, to be precisely 
the case. But not only does the practice prevail with roses, but with 
almost every class of popular plants. The catalogues of camellias, in 
particular, abound with synonyms: we have known one kind to have 
Deep received under four names. We have been disappointed in the 
same way in which Mr. Rivers remarks; out of a lacge collection of 
superb roses which were received, but few of them were distinct. The 
penchant of the French florists to acquire a speedy fortune and then 
to retire from the trade is so great, that they resort to every means to 
do so. The English gardeners have, heretofore, had but little to do 
with the French cultivators, on this account, except in roses, in which 
flower they so greatly excel. Those who import plants from the French 
nurserymen must prepare themselves for disappointment. — Ed,'\ 

Diserimination of Soils, — *' Define your terms." Nothing can be 
wiser than this precept; for *' confusion worse confounded" cannot be, 
than that which prevails in the attempts made to describe soils. Loams 
of all textures, marls, chalky, sandy soils, all fxre involved in perplexity 
and myttery: and these can only be removed by a due attention to 
chemical analyses. On one subject only it is the object of the present 
notice to insist; because it may, without much waste of room, be imme- 
diately understood. 

Gardeners are constantly using the word peat f Now what do they 
intend to expresk? Peat — properly so culled — is the stiff adhesive mass 
of decayed vegetation which is dug out of peat-bogs or tubaries: peo- 

5le burn it, and the ashes prove a valuable manure to cold stiff lands, 
iut fresh peat is to the gardener a vile inert mass — a substance so infi- 
nitely super-charged with swamped vegetable matters, when compared 
to the small proportions of earthly constituents in union with them, that 
decomposition cannot proceed: Time and long keeping will, however, 
render bo^-peat a valuable soil to some plants. But gardeners allude 
to somethmg else when they talk or write about peat! We presume, 
then, that they mean heath or moor soil — that light, black, very sandy 
earth which is found on,, not below the surface of heath-commolis. 
Now, as no two soils can be more antagonist to each other other than 
are those of the moor and, the bog, for the sake of precision and of 
good faith, let us express our real meaning. 

We have urged this point on every occasion, and in every publication 
within our influence, and now take advantage of this widely diffused 
periodical. *' Verbum satis" — a word to the wise. But our purpose 
will not be effected till wo come to the charge again and again, and 
make good, by chemical proof, that peat-bog is any thing but heath 
(sandy moor) soil!— (Wor*. Jour,) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices* 
ENGLAND. 



Prize Dahlias, — ^We subjoin the following lists of the names of dahl- 
ias which gained the premier prizes at several of the principal show* 
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in England. At pa^e 7S those of the Birmingham and Oxford ezhibi- 
ttonii were given. The following have eiuce been received: — 

Lytrn HoriieuUural Society.— Best 34 blooms — Mary, (Dodds's,) 
Warminster Rival, Mary of Little Park, Sir U. Fieccher, Miss Hor- 
tense, Countess of Morton, Dr. Ha wiry, Hermione, Secundus nutli> 
Madonna, Victory, Fisberton Rival, Countess of Dunmore, Sbakspeare, 
rSquibb'd,) Ariadne, (Harris's,) Beauty of Lullingstone, Lord Nelson, 
Glory of the West, (Dray's,) St. Leonard's Rival, Beauty of Belmont, 
Exquisite, Blandina, (Dray'it,) Marquis of Northampton, Sarah. 

JSlthbame Floral and Hmrticullural Society. -^BeBt 50 dissimilar blooms 
—Lady Dartmouth, Shakspeare, Ruby, (Girling's,) Giraffe, Conoueror 
of Europe, Rose Incomparable, Beauty of Bedford, (Mayle's,) Queen 
of Perfection, Springfield Rival, Elpbinstone's Rosasuperba, Sir £d« 
ward Sugdeu, Perfection, Metro]Kilitan Perfection ^ purple Perfection^ 
^Elpbinstone's,) Doilds's Mary, Metropolitan white, crimson Perfec* 
tion, purpurea superba, Adippe, Girling's white. Lord Liverpool, Mrs. 
Long, Lord Derby, Conquering King of Yellows, Willison's Perfec- 
tion, Rosa mundi, Countess of Sheffield, Hector, Don Juan, Defiance, 
Gem, Queen Elizabeth, Glorv, Clara, Phyllis, Vandvke, Premier, Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Clifford, Juliet,. Lady Georgiana, Milo, lievick's Triumph- 
ant, Mrs. Wilkinson, Lady Heygate, ViCAr of Wakefield, and four un- 
known. 

Bedford Dahlia SAow.— Best S4 .blooms— Duke of Bedford, Napo- 
leon, Lady Dartmouth, Juliet, Ruby, Suffolk Hero, Springfield Rival, 
Warminster Rival, Topaz, Conqueror of Europe, Granu, Glory of the 
West, Addison, Lady of Onlton, Lilae Perfection, Madonna, Elpbin- 
stone's purple Perfection, Sir Walter Scott, Diadem of Flora, Paris, 
Countess of Sheffield, Sir H. Fletcher, Dodds's Mary, Seedling. 

Camhridfe$hire HoriicultunU Society. — Best 13 blooms. — Widnall's 
Marquis of Tavistock and Sylvia^ Springfield Rival, Duke of Bedford, 
Topaz, Warminster Rival, Dodds's Mary, Exemplar, Conqueror of 
Europe, and three seedlings to Mr. Widnall. 

North London Amateur FlorieuUwral Society i — Best 13 blooms — 
Glory, Beauty of Dulwicb, Ipswich Beauty, Granta, Sir H. Fletcher, 
Ruby, Sulphurea elegans, Mount Pleasant Rival, Springfield Rival, 
Metropolitan Blush, Suffolk Hero, Harris's Conqueror. 

Oldham Dahlia Exhibition. — Best 34 blooms--Squibb's purple Per- 
fection, Vandyke, Beauty of Lullingstone, Clara, yellow Perfection, 
Dodds's Mary, Champion, Earl Grey, Alpha, lilac Perfection, Glory 
of the West, Suffolk Hero, Sir H. Fletcher, Henrietta Temple, Victo- 
rvi Jeffrie's Triumphant, Maria Edgeworth, Bianca, Springneld Rival, 
(vranta. Perfection, Gem, Prince of Orange, Napoleon. 

The above will give thie dahlia cultivators in tnis country some idea 
of the kinds which have taken the lead, the past season, in England.—- 
£d, 

WidnalPi Princess Victoria. — This most superb dahlia, of which 
we have incidentally spoken, is priced, in Widnall's Catalogue for 
1898, at the same rate as Lady Dartmouth and the Marchioness of Ta- 
vistock. This shows in what estimation it is held in England. — Id, 

'New mode of propagating Plants by. Cuttings. — A correspondent of 
the Oardener*s Mttgaxine ffiwea the following as his mode of propaga- 
ting plants. A common sized pot [No. 4,] is taken; in this a tnuinb 
pot is turned upside down, exactly in the centre of the bottom; around 
this the space ia filled with small pebbles or potsherds; on top of these 
moss and coarse sandy heath soil, and then the sand for the cuttings. 
He sa^s that ^the channel which is given for the escope of all over- 
watenng, by the inverted pot, will be found to be most useful for such 
species as are liable to damp off; and, when the pots are plunged in gen- 
tle heat, the vacuity thus ontoined, being filled with the moist warm va- 
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por, k ascends through the pebUes and moss, and will be foand ^eatly 
to forward the growth of the cultirij^ This method answers w^ell for 
Ctfttings of heaths. Every one who has been in the habit of propaga- 
ting heaths must be aware that, when not properly drained, or if water 
19 allowed to stand about them, they turn black, and at lust damp off. 
By using the inverted pot, a arood quantity of pebbles, with a covering 
of spongy peat, {heath soil,] and about rwo inches of sand, no bottom 
heat being required, any gardener may be successful in propagating all 
the Cape ericas* Particular care ought to be taken, in watering cut- 
tings of heaths, never to allow them to be completely dried up, as noth- 
ing is more injurious to this tribe of plants in all stages, w^hetber cut- 
tings or specimens.'^ [We should think this mode to be of considera- 
ble value. Any system which has the appearance of being new is de- 
serving of extensive trial, and its merits fully ascertained. It is well 
known that of the heath Cuttings which die, nearly all are caused by 
dampness. We shall be glad to know the results, if any of oar friends 
adopt the mode.--£rf.] 

The CaetfM tribe. — ( am a great admirer of the C&ctus tribe, of 
which we have a very good collection;, but none of them, in my opin- 
ion, can claim our admiration more than Epifihyllum trunc^tum, par- 
tirularfy when gi'afWd en any other kinds, such us Per^^kta aculeikta, 
CSreus speciosissimus, or, what is the best of all stocks, Opuntia bra- 
sjli^nsis, of which [ have several grafted plants, and on which stock E. 
truncktum does, indeed, grow to very great perfection. 1 have one 
plant, wtnch I grafted, two years since, on a stock four feet hi|rh, which 
has now one hundred and nine flowers open upon it. Nothing can be 
more splendid than this platit, when well grown, with its pendulous 
branches falling in all directions. This is, also, by far the best way to 
grow CAreus flagelliASrmis, &c., which ean be trained very gracefullv 
on a light wire trellis, ascending to the taMe of the grower. — {Gari, 

Royal Society and Central Schoolof Horticullwe and Agriculture. — 
This ts the natne of a new society which has lately been establislied in 
London, under th&higl>est patronage. The objects are general, it is 
not intended hs a rival to either the London Horticultural Society or the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs, but is established for 
the «o1e purpose of encouraging a gi*eaier taste for gardening, and by 
the liberal award of premiums in every department of both horticul- 
ture and agriculture, to create emulation and consequently improve- 
ment in the scienoe. The principal features which will distinirui«h it 
are the following^ — A Library of" Reference; Lectures on Botany; 
Horticulture and Agriculture; Exhibitions of fine specimens of Pro- 
duce and Implements of Husbandry, and improvements in Horticultu- 
ral and Agriculturai Apparatuses. 

The days of exhibition are fixed on the third Saturday in each month, 
the year roimd, and not to be altered. The society has taken the Egyp- 
tian Hall, Piccadilly, a central situation. It has been got up by indi- 
vidual enterprise, and Mr. Glenny, the editor of the HortieuUwal 
Journal, hus been one of the most active.' We have no doubt it wiH 
become one of the most useful societies in Britain. The third exhibi- 
tion was hfeld on Saturday, Dec. 9, 18S7, and was one of the finest dis- 
plays ever seen. We shall occasionally eotioe these exhilmioos, and 
give the results when interesting^ — Ed. 

AFRICA. 

Hydrangea hedges in the Island of Madeira, — All the hedges of hy- 
drangea planted on the mountains around Funchal bear only blue flow- 
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en, and the blae is of a beantifol deep shade ; those, en the contrary, 
planted in the gardens of the city of Funchal itself, retain the pink color, 
or at most assume a pale dirty shade of blue. Must we conclude that 
the soil above b much more rich in iron than the soil below, ancf that 
the latter contains more of vegetable and animal matter^ or is it be* 
caase the air on the heights contains much more oxygen than the at*' 
mosphere of the city? or do both causes concur simujtaneously in pro* 
ducing thid constant effect^ Many amateurs have assured me that they 
have never been able to preserve the natural color of the pink hydran* 
gea on the mountain. Another remarkable fact is, that' the foliage of 
these blue hydrangeaa is astonishingly vigorous, and of an exrremelv 
dark spinach green* The soil . in which they grow is never changed; 
though, in Europe, gardeners and amateurs are of opinion that, to pro* 
duce hydrangeas of a blue color, they should not have ferruginous earth 
many years in succession; but, on the contrary, should l»e allowed to re* 

re in common mould, before exciting them again with ferruginous soil, 
this tnie or false? or can it be that artificial ferruginous mould can 
never equal soil naturally ferruginous? This may be ptobable from the 
analogy of artificial mineral waters, which are never equal to those nat- 
urally mineral. In short, are there amateurs in England who would 
wish to import mould from the mountains of Madeira^ Into Eneland for 
growing blue hydrangeas? If that is the case, amateurs should address 
their orders, by letter ^post paid) to roe, within three months from tbi« 
time (October* 2, 1837,) so that I might be able to execute their orders 
before my departure fur the Canaries, which will probably take place 
next spring. — (^Dr. Lippold in Gard. Mag^) 



Art. III. Domestic }^otices, 

RoTutn Potato. — We had but just sent our article to press respecting 
new vegetables, under which we spoke of this potato, when the follow- 
ing met. our eye, in the Yankee Farmer, copied from a French journal. 
It gives a much more favorable account of it than we gathered from 
Judife Buel's paper, and, if true, gives it a place among the very best 
kinds of potatoes which have ever been imported into this country. 
We shall endeavor to make a trial o*f it our.'selves the coming season: — 

" I send you, through my friend, M. Romilly, the potato 1 promised 
you; and to which my name has been given in this country. The his- 
tory of the potato is not less s:in£;u1ar than the potato itself. The man 
who obtained it from seed in Holland four years ago, shows it, but wiU 
not give it to any person: he has refused it to Kinj; William. He has 
cultivated it in a little walled enclosure; he onlv wishes to see it in per* 
fection, and the seed of the following year, tie causes them to be ta* 
ken up in his presence, and keeps them under lock and key. It is at 
great risk that I have been able to procure two tubers. This exclusive 
amateur having learnt that I had some cactuses, which he wished much 
to have, begge<i of me to give him some. I wished no money, but very 
much to have some of his wonderful potato. He gave me two of them, 
and made me give my word of honor, that I would never send any of 
them to Holland, Belgium, England, Prussia or Germany. Happily 
he has not thought of Switzerland nor France; for without this omis- 
sion I could not now have the pleasure of offering them to you. 
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"This is the mode of cultiyating this potato; The earth is duff to 
the depth of twenty ioches; make the distance between the holes Four 
feet, and put two or three eyes or sets in each hole. Earth up fre* 
quently. The stalks reaching six or seven feet in height, tieed to be 
supported on transverse stakes. The potato being late, the tubers, 
which are very farinaceous, or mealy, snould only be taken up about 
Martinmas, when the stalks wither. 

** To give you an idea of the extraordinary produce of this potato, I 
give three examples at random. M. F. Martial, of Alais, gaiherecl 
last autumn, tubers weighing thirteen pounds sev^n ounces, eleven 
pounds nine ounces, and nine pounds twelve ounces. M. de Monlel, a 
proprietor near me, asked me for tubers, when I could not give htm 
more than a single small tuber having four eyea. He weighed it for 
curiosity, aud found it lacked a few grains of half an ounce. This 
small tuber being planted, produced fony-eight pounds. The attorney 
of the abbey of Autrerive, canton of Fribourg, to whom I gave two ta^" 
hers two years ago, and who, delighted with his fine harvest, after faav* 
ing eaten and given some to his friends, planted the rest, and obtained 
last autumn six double horse-loads and eight aeuttle-fuUs. It is not the 
largest tubers that succeed best as seed." 

Orowth e/ FhUx ripen* in Janumrylasty in the open air, — At Charles* 
town Vineyard, in a rather warm situation in the flower*border, a patch 
of this eaiiy creeping' phlox began to vegetate; and just as the eool 
weather appeared, at the close of the month, it showed buds. Mr. 
Mason junior took up a piece of the plant, and we saw it in Moom in 
the green-house some time since. If the warm weather had held only 
a few days longer, many of the perennials would have been exceedingly 
injured. — Ed. 

Pcednia Modtan papnver^eea vsr. Bdnksm. — A fine plant of this su* 
perb variety is now in full liloom at Mr. Sweetser's. It has on it up- 
wards of fifteen flowers, some of which are eight inches across; tne 
narcotic o<lor arising from such a number of flowers is quite disagreea- 
ble after the house lias been closed an hour or two. It is a beautiful 
plant for green-houses, and We should think might be grown well in 
parlors. — Ed, 

Early spring flowere, — March 93. I have Galinthus nivalis L. 

5 snow-drop,) in bloom, to nie the first flower of the spring of 1898.— > 
.L.R, 

Rouge Charmante hyaeinlh, — We recommend to the lovers of the 
^hyacinth, Rouge Charmante as an elegant red variety, and sufficiently 
<louble to be Ijeautiful. — R, 

New Dahlias. — At page 73, where we noticed several varieties of 
fdahfias, we mentioned that we should, in a future number, notice some 
of the new kinds w hich have not been introduced into this country, 
4ind which are equal or superior to those which were cultivated in our 
gardens the past summer. We do not wish to occupy our pages with 
catUlegae descriptions only, as it would be an utter waste of room to 
give the same here that may be found in our advertising sheet: but we 
may offer some additional observations which may be of interest, aud 
perhaps of some value, to our readers, and form a guide to the selec- 
tion of vaiieties for cultivation. The past year has been less prolific in 
first-rate new varieties than the year previous; some most superb ones 
have been produced, excelling anv thmg before known, but the number 
has been more limited. Mr. Widnall appears Again to have been the 
most successful grower, and has raised nve very magnificent ones, if we 
may place any reliance on his descriptions, for which he gained several 
prizes. These are as follows: — 
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Widoall'i Condoetof , fine purple, (ti very superb rariety.) 
— > Ne plus ultra, crimsou, tnaded witn rosy purple (extra.) 
*— Rienzi, crimson, shaded with dark purple. 
— Reliance, orange, shaded with purple. 
«— * Cambridge Hero, dark claret. 

The following are also the names of a few others which have obtained 
prizes as seedlings:— 

Whale's Royal Standard, a rich purple. 

Neville's Hope, or Metropolitani Rose. 

Olenny's Duke of Devonshire, yellow tipped with red — Springfield 

Rival form. 
Ansel's Unique, yellow, occasionally tipped. 

Each of the above are offered at £10 per dry root, or lOs, 6if. for a 
young plan^ delivered in May. 

The taste among arowers seems to incline towards self-colored dahl- 
ias, and of dark shades. Very few superb light colors have been raised 
the past year. 

All the above command such a price, that probably but few of tbem 
will be imported until the next season. 

In the Horticultural Jovmalf of last season a descriptive list of nearly 
all the most superior varieties was given; these descriptions have proved 
in a great decree correct, and we therefore copy from the same a list 
of some of the new varieties which are advertised for sale in the cat- 
alogues in this country. Such of tbem as have been grown here equal 
the descriptions. The remarks respecting the cutting away of the 
shoots of many varieties are exceedingly judicious, and deserve atten- 
tion. 

Skakspeare (Sqiuibb's,) three to four feet, raised in 1836, not a pro- 
fuse bloomer, exhibited in August, September and October, at the Hants 
and Southampton shows, cupped petals, well up in the centre and al- 
ways perfect m the eve, crimson and orange snaded, for a seedling of 
one season only it exhibited all the signs of being permanent. 

Glory of the West, ^Dray's,) four to five leet, abundant bloomer, 
raised in 1885, exhibiteo at Salisburv, won first prize, cupped petal, fine 
form, three fourths of a globe, bright scarlet. 

Blandina, (Dray's,) free bloomer, fine habit, flowers above the foli- 
age, requires early planting, raised in 1835, exhibited at Salisbury and 
Southampton, round fiattisb petals, inclined to cup, clear white. 

Bubyy (Girling's,) a seedling of 1835, and of very superior habit as 
a garden plant, as well as of high quality as a show flower. Exhibited 
at all the principal shows, took prizes at the Metropolitan Show and 
Vauxhall; color bright ruby, cupped petals, flowers above the foliage. 
The size, as well as the form, places it among first-rate show flowers. 

Suffolk Hero, (Girling's,) a splendid variety, possessing all the pro- 
perties of a good show flower. Raised from seed in 1885, and has been 
exhibited at almost every show, in considerable numbers; took seedling 
prize at Twickenham, in 1885, and was shown in boxes of half a dozen 
or a dozen all the season 1886. The habit is excellent, height four to 
five feet; displays all its flowers eoual to the Springfield Rival, and has 
been esteemed one of the best selt-colored show flowers." 

M%ddU$em Rivaly (Pamplin's,) height three to four feet, flowers free- 
Iv, habit gootfj'^blooms free from the foliage, requires no cutting out, 
form of Spriufffield Rival, always perfect in the eye, beautifulpuce 
color, exhibited at Kinj^sland, Hackney, Kingston, Twickenham and 
Salthin, and obtained prices at the three latter places. 

Topax, (Girling's,) height four feet, displays its flowers well above 
the foliage, inclined to be bushy, plant the better for thinning, raised 
in 1885} exhibited at Ipswich, Buryj DiS| and at the Metropolitan Shows, 
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Salthill, iind London snd at Twiekcnhsm, nearly the fortn of Granta, 
britfht yellow, obtained prizes at Vauxhall. 

Queen*s Superba, (WHmer's,) named by the Qaeen at Salthtl), raised 
in 1835, and exhibited in 1835 and 1836; splendid habit, ftowers rather 
inclined to show the eye, but magnificent form; took extra price at 
Salthill, where twelve blooms wer^ shown. 

These ^re only a few of the more remarkable which have been in 
almost every stand of dahlias exhibited the past fall in England, and 
are undoubtedly the finest kinds in cultivation, excepting, of course, the 
new seedlings of 1837 which we enumerated at the commencement of 
this notice. Mary, Mary Queen of Scots, Sir H. Fletcher, Juliet, Mrs. 
Broadwood, Prince!»8 Victoria and others, are too well known, from 
the specimens exhibited by Messrs. Hovey & Co., and other -growers, 
at the annual exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, to 
require to be mentioned here. Lady Dartmouth and Marchioness of 
Tavistock, possessed only by them in the vicinity of Boston, did not at- 
tain sufficient size to bloom finely at the time of the exhibition in Sep- 
tember, but they subsequently opened some of the most superb blos- 
aonis we have ever seen. We look forward with a great deal of inter- 
est to the diihiia exhiiiiiions of the coming season i and we have no 
doubt but that they will far excel all previous displays. The liberal 
premiums to be awarded by the Society will stimulate both amateurs 
and nurserymen to greater exertion, and the result will be a spirit of 
emulation which will be most favorable to the spread of a taste for this 
splendid flower. In another page we have recorded the names of the 
flowers which were exhibited in the best stands in Eugland last fall. — 
Ed. 

A preventive airainst ike ravages of the borer, — The following pa- 
per from E. M. Richards, was read before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, at a late rpeeting. It is worthy of attention. 

"Last week in a neighboring town, I was conversing with a person, 
whose apple trees, I had formerly kn»wn, had been much injurea by the 
attacks of^the borer; he mentioned that he had put clam shells round 
them, rock weed, had earthed up the ground about them, and had made 
excavations round them, with a view to arrest the destructiveness of the 
borer; the above methods were tried at different times and at the sug- 
gestion of dealers in trees, but to no good purpose, excepting that he 
thought that the rock weed might possibly have been of a very little 
service. He thinks that by an accidental circumstance, he has discover- 
ed a simple and complete remedy for the attacks of the borer. Having 
aquantitv of Southern wood, «^rtemis7a«^br6tanum, which he wished to 
remove, he transplanted some round one of his apple trees, quite near to 
the trunk; he very soon discovered that the borers had ceased their dep- 
redations, which induced him to adopt the same mo(}e with his other 
trees, and the same result was produced — the extirpation of ike borers-^ 
he lets the Southern remain; last year his trees produced very abundant- 
ly. I would merely suggest whether wormwood, Artemisia ^bslnthum 
would not be equally efficacious — would they not be worth the trial to 
quince, peach trees, &c. 

"If a plant of easy culture should be disco\^ered which should have the 
effect of keeping off canker worms, curculio, &c. .would it not be very 
desirable? it is hardly to be hopcvlj, it is possible that the above commu- 
nication may be the means of turnmg attention to the subject, and with 
this vievv I submit it to your disposal." 

Philadelphia Florists, — In our article in the commencement of this 
volume, in speaking of the progress of horticulture in Philadelnhia» 
we remarked that our correspondent, Mr. Mackenzie, formerly oi Le- 
mon Hill, had entered into the trade, and erected a small greeu-house. 
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&e. Since that time we have received a letter from him, givinsf us the 
dimeiiainns of the range, with a list of several plants in the coilectioni 
and also informing us that he has since taken into partnership Mr. 
Isaac Buchanan, formerly gardener to Dr. Wood, and previously of 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Eilinhurgh: the business is now con- 
ducted under the firm of Mackenzie and Buchanan, as will be seen by 
a reference to our advertising sheet. .The following is a list of plants 
of which they possess a good stock: — 

Alst6nta macrophylla Man^ttia cordif^lia 

Brugm&nst'a sanguinea O'xalis Bowies' 
Combrdtum purpilreum — floribiinda 

Coccdloba uvifera Pimelda decusskta 

C&ctus Boydsti Ru^llra cilikris 

- Napi^rt Russ^lta juncea 

Vand^sta Swietdnia Mah&goni 

— •— Ackerm&u» mkjor iSil^ne Insciuikta 

Sc6ttia TropsB^olum tricol6rum 

C&ctus melocdctus Wirs^nta corymhdsa 

Gloxinia grandifldra Ferbdna Tweediedna 
Gardoquia Hookeri and many other fine and 

Lechenaiiltta formdsa new plants. 

Lantkha S^lowt 

The range is built with a double pitched roof, and is sixty feet in 
length and eighteen feet wide, and is already stocked with a very choice 
collection of plants. 

We widh Messrs. Mackenzie and Buchanan successjntheirnew avo- 
cation. — Ed, 

New Camellia^^Mr. Boll, nurseryman, of New York, has sent us a 
short description of a new and beautiful camellia which he hos raised 
from seed, and which has flowere<l this season, ft is pronounced equal 
to the double white. We shall give the description in our next. — Id. 

Camillia Flby'i. — This superb camellia, which has been sent both to 
England and the Continent, has already obtained, in the latter, the 
name of Frederick the Great! under which it is placed in some cata- 
logues. This is perfectly in accordance with the practices of the Con- 
tinental gardeners, as has just been stated in a. preceding page. At 
some future time we shall give the synonyms of all the camellias in 
cultivation. Were the French •catalogues correct, they would not con- 
tain half the names they now do. — Id, 

Seedlimr Pinks, — Mr. Miller of Roxbury offers for sale several 
of his seedling pinks. He has been quite successful in his seedlings, 
and a few of the number are very fine. They were exhibited last sea- 
son, and commanded much admiration. The following are the names 
of the purple and red laced varieties: — Purple laeed: Gen. Washing- 
ton, Daniel Webster, Mi:«s E. Watkins, Miss M. Rock, Conqueror, 
Highland Lad, Lafayette, Roxbury Beauty, Gen. Warren. Bed laced: 
Cleopatra, Beauty, Blazing Comet (!), Gov. Everett, Cardinal, Nim- 
ro<], Lord Nelson, Trafalgar, Midshipman. 

We hope Mr. Miller will meet with a ready sale' for these varieties; 
the pink is a favorite with us, and we shall be glad to see their cultiva- 
tion become more general. Mr. Walker has also raised some fine kinds, 
-which he has named. AnK>ng the plants for which premiums are to be 
awarded bv the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, we hope the pink 
will be included, and thus render their cultivation a matter of more in- 
terest.— £(/, 

vol,, IV*— WO. IV. 30 
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Art. IV. Retrospective Criiieism, 

Errata. — In the February number, p. 64, eleven lines from the 
bottom, for "J. D. Williams," read J. D. W. Williams." In our last 
number, p. 97, thirteen lines from the top, for "Auguste St. Hilloitie," 
read <<Auguste St. Hilliare." 

Fictbria. regdlis Schomburgh. — We have observed that this splendid 
new plant is identical with the EurvkU ama26nica of Poepfiifr, w hich 
this botanist discovered in the river Maranon, and described in a letter 
dated from that stream, March, 1882. A fuller description is piven by 
him in No. 757 of V. Froriep's Notizenatu dem Gcb: d. Nat^ u. HeiU 
kunde, 1832. " Leaves orbiculate, peltate, dichotomously nerved, 
warty above and cellular underneath. Stem* none. Entire plant, ex- 
cept petHl«t, thickly clothed with sharp spines," &c. &c. — Mag, Nat, 
Hist., 1837, p. 606. 

One species of Eur^kle is described by Loudon as indigenous to In- 
dia, viz. £. f&rox, which, he tells us, is easily cultivated in the stoves. 
It may be confidently hoped that our American species can be nsttural- 
ized, by introduction into the Ingunes and ponds of the Southern states, 
and add a new ornament to the superb flora of North America. With 
the iVymphse'a and iVilphar of the North, and with the Nelumbium lil- 
teuni of the Middle States, the EurykU of the Maranon would ^hine 
quite as conspicuously as if it werie bearing the regal synonym of Vic- 
tdria regklis ! ! !— J. L. JR. 

Horticulture in Ne\o York, — Mr. Editor: In your Magazine for Jan- 
uary, pages 4 and 5, you say that *' New York has improved less in 
the science of horticulture than her 8i:<ter cities, particularly Boston 
and Philadelphia," and that *^she cannot indeed be said to have ever 
taken so much interest in gardening as" the above-mentioned cities. 
Now, sir, we ought to esteem those our best friends, who kindly and 
faithfully tell us our faults; reformation cannot Ite expected in individ- 
uals, nor communities, unless some person or persons point out to them 
their defects; for it is much to be regretted that we are too often insen- 
sible to them ourselves; we therefore thnnk you very kindly for your 
faithfulness in pointing out to us our deficiencies in the science of horti- 
culture, as compared with Boston and Philadelphia; for I must confess 
some of us had the vanity to imagine that we were moving along in a 
very ateady and progressive manner, and were much pleased with the 
growing taste manifested by our citizens in all the branches of the sci- 
ence. Our vegetables and fruits, we thought, were much improved, 
and we were delighted to see several splendid conservatories, graperies 
and green-houses springing up around us during the past year; not on- 
^ iy so, but we had prided ourselves much on recent acquisitions of new 
* and rare plants to our collections. I had thought myself very fortu- 
nate in this respect. I had raised from seed several new and beautiful 
verbenas. Niereinb^rgta filicaiilis, and another species, which, I 
thought, surpassed all others I had seen, (Mr. Buist has had boih spe- 
cies from me,) and also a number of other new and rare plants obtain- 
ed from seed imported from Mr. Tweedie, Brazil, and from Mexico. 
I likewise thought I had made great additions to my former list of roses, 
and had likewise raised from seed a very fine rose warratah camellia; 
and n^v neighbor, Mr. Floy, also thought that he had been very suc- 
cessful in his seedling camellias, one in particular, Tvhich he has named 
Washingtdni, which is very large, regular, and double, of a light red 
or rose color. Mr. Thorburn and Mr. Boll also thought that they had 
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added a eoosiderable number of new and rare plants to their collec- 
tions; — in short, we be^an to have a little vanity about it — so much so, 
indeed, that we had serious thoughts of making a noise about what we 
had: but again we thought you might come upon us iu this way, and 
use the old proverb, by saying that ''shallow waters make the greatest 
noi.«e," and that '' hens that cackle most lay the least." We therefore 
tender you our heartfelt gratitude in curing us of our vain self-conceit, 
and shall be still further obliged to you, if, in your next, you would give 
us a li-st of SUCH plants as you po^isess in Boston that are not to be had. 
in New York, in order that we may have an opportunity to enrich our 
collections, such, for instance, us dahlias, geraniums, camellias, roses, 
Cape, New Holland, South American, Mexican, perennial or annual 
jilancs, Ahrubs, fruits, vegetables, ornamental trees, &c. &c. 

Mr. Floy has solicited me to furuish you a list of his seedling camel- 
lias, as follows:*- 

alba, semi-double, two rows of pe- Jacks6nt, fine rose, centve white 
tals, pure white, and very double . 

— simplex Slogans, cupped pe- JefTersdnt, carmine, white and 

tals, . crimson stripe, 

— simplex grandifl6ra, large leuc4ntha, deep crimson, white 

and expanding, spots, [once called Lorill&rdt] 

— simplex punctata, white, Margardtba, 

scarlet spotted, novaborac^nsis, large scarlet and 

— slmplexstrikta, riband stripe, white, 
Aurora, single, beautiful rose scar- Ohio, 

let, light shading, Osceola, 

Black Hawk, maroon, fbrming a Phil adelphia, glittering scarlet, reg* 

ball, very double, ular and double, 

bost6iiia, beautiful light rose, very Pink and rose warratah, fine, 

double, ^ Pocahontas, deep crimson, white 

Chippewa, like W&rds, scarlet and centre, 

double, Powbattdntt, deep maroon, very 

Cleopatra, * double, 

CIJnt6n«a, provinciklis, fine rose, shaded, very 

cordscans, rich deep crimson, doo- double, 

ble, Rhddta, rich rose, rayed white, 

craasifldra, deep crimson, forming double, 

a ball, [very good,] Stev^nn, crimson and scarlet, 

Fairv Queen, flowers small, scar- shaded, 

let and white, pretty, Tapp&nu, rich crimson, thick pe- 

F16yt, flowers large, [magnificent] tals, 

Franklinii, pink, shaded rose and trianeulkris, sinirle, very curious, 

white • tricolor warrataii, beautiful, 

fdsca, fine maroon, very doulile vircinica, flowers large, light rose, 
Hofltn4nu, brilliant scarlet, Wardt, bright red, regular, 

Hopsdni, scarlet and white centre. Wasbingt6n«, superb rose pink, 
Hos4ckn, fine scarlet [ !], centre scarlet, very double, 

Irinea Warratah Mignonne, maroon, 

small, very double. 

Tours, respectfully, . 

Thomas Hogo. 
New York, February^ 1838. 

We are happy to receive the abeve, and always stand ready to be 
corrected in any of our statements. But as respects the paragraph 
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which our correspondent has made the subject of his criticism, we are 
not aware that we were mistaken. We bad supposed ourselves to be 
sufficiently well informed respecting the progress of the science of rar- 
denin^ in New York to speak correctly. We have no desire to under- 
rate the amount of taste in our sister city; neither' have we the least 
wish to make Boston or Philadelphia apfjear more advanced in horti- 
culture than they really are. We feel as much for New York, and we 
speak in her praise as frequently, as if we were an inhabitant of this 
city; as if we were one (and we wish we were,) of the number of 
amateurs and practical cultivators which abound in its vicinity. We 
have not lacked opportunities to know just how far, and how fast, she 
has advanced in gardening: we have watched the progress of the art, 
not only here, but every where in the Union, with no little attention, ' 
during the last five or six years; and on the strength of our own knowl- 
edge and what we have learnt from our friends, who are among the most 
active of horticulturists in the vicinity, we have based our observations. 
If we have, aAer all, advanced an incorrect opinion, we shall be as 
ready to make a full acknowledgment, as we were deliberate in putting 
forth such a statement. Mr. Hogg's criticism would imply that we 
have been much mistaken : let us see, as briefly as possible, on what 
grounds. 

It would be impossible here to go back any length of time, and re- 
view the advancement of gardening in New York, even if we were dis- 
posed so to do. We will allow that, at one period. New York took a 
nigher stand than Boston. The first Horticultural Society in the coun- 
try was formed here; the most extensive nurseries in the Union are lo- 
cated in its vicinity; and the facilities for the importation of plants are 
much greater than in either Boston or Philadelphia. We will allow all 
this; and here we stop. Date our period six or ten years since, and 
now compare the two, or three, cities. 

It is true that Mr. Floy has raised a number — a great number— of 
seedling camellias. It is true that our friend and correspondent him- 
self has had, and has now, the best collection of geraniums in the 
> Union; and it is equally true that Mr. Boll, Harrison andothers, have 
done much in importing plants and raising new kinds from seed. All 
this is well. Mr. Floy's camellias are, some of them, handsome— one 
in particular, F16yt, is as magnificent a flower as has ever been raised. 
But although he has produced such a great number, and ipany of them 
■o long since, yet few collections in the country possess more than four 
or ^ve of the best. All these fine things have been kept at home — as a 
light under a bushel; — we do not doubt our New York friends have 
raised many beautiful things, and been gratified, nay, delighted, with 
their own plantH, but they have not certainly afiforded that pleasure to 
others which they should have done, if they possessed extraordinary 
merits. In Boston, a plant of any beauty is no sooner known, than it 
is sought after by every amateur and cultivator of fl'owers. 

" Comparisons are odious," and we wish to make none indivi<luaily; 
but we would ask our friends to compare the plant structures of Boston, 
their style, size and number, with those of New York. And then the 
collections of plants— ^their extent and variety, with those of the latter 
city. To say that the plant edifices in the vicinity of Boston are supe- 
rior to anything in the country is unnecessary, as, with two or three 
exceptions, they are acknowledged to be so by all. To say that 
the establishments of Mr. Gushing and Col. Perkins; the oamellias of 
Messrs. Wilder and Hovey & Co., the heaths in the private collection 
of Mr. Towne, are superior to any thing of the kind m New York, it 
equally needless. We have no tiipe nor space now to give our friends 
a catalogue of the plants which are possessed in Boston, and thua« 
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afibrd them the opportunity to enrich thf'ir collections. But st a fu- 
ture time we will endeavor to Ho »o. With the exception of gerani- 
um:!, or pelargoniums, of which Boston aniiiteurdctuinot begin to inake 
anv display, compared with our correstpondent'ei tieautiful and most rare 
collection, we believe that our friends in New York may enrich their 
gardens in Home degree by applying to Boston cultivatorx. 

But we have extended our remarks beyond our proposed limits, and 
have no desire to prolong a controver>7 which, though writt^^n in the 
best friendship, will not be of much pront. We do hone we have been 
mistaken in onr remarks which were the subject of Mr. Hogg's criti- 
cism; and we shall be glad to be able, by the return of anoihor year, 
when we shall give another retrospective view of gardening, to allow 
our friends to be placed at least on a level with Boston. Let the Hor- 
ticultural Society bo resuscitated, or a new one* got up to take its place, 
and, by the interest which it excites, we shall draw an inference of the 
progress of the science among the community at large. — Ed, 



Art. V. JilastaehtueUs Horticultural Society. 

Saturday^ March 9i, 1838. — This waa a stated meeting of the Soci- 
ety for the transaction of business. 

The Financial Committee made a report, from which it appears that 
its pecuniary afTairs are in a flourishinir condition. 

It was voted, at this meeting, that the sum of $275 be placed at the 
disposal of the several fruit, flower and vegetable committees, for the 
purpose of awardini^ suitable premiums during the present year. Up- 
on the passage of this vote some discussion took place in regard to its 
division among the committees, and it was finally distributed as fol- 
lows: — ^ 

To the Flower Committee, $125; to the Fruit Committee, $100; to 
the Vegetable Committee, $50. In our next number we shall endeavor 
to give the reports of the several committees, enumerating the articles 
for which prizes will be offered. 

Exhibited, — A few varieties of apples, from B. V. French. 

Read, — A letter from E. M. Rirnards, describing a mode for pre- 
Tenting the ravages of the borer. This will be found in another page. 

We anticipate some very excellent displays of flowers and fruits, and 
even vegetables^ the coming season. The Society's new room is com- 
modious, and the various productions will appear to much better advan- 
tage than they did in their former place, where there was neither space 
for the aricles exhibited, nor for tne numerous assemblage of persona 
who attended the weekly meetings of the Society the past season. We 
have understood that there will he probably some alteration as respects 
the exhibitions, and that there will be four monthly ones of great beau- 
ty. Biit of this we shall inform our readers hereafter. 
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Fantuil Hall Markit. 



Aet. VI. Faneuil Hall Market 



Rootst Tuhen, ^c. 
Potatoes, new : 

Co— -.{^ra:::: 
^"H-.'.ll^r'S:;::: 



Tuniipi!, ( |)er bushel,, 
common, ( fwr peck, 

French, per bushel,. . . . 

Ruta Baga, per biuliel,. . 
Onionii : 

red, per bunch, 

white, per bushel, 

yellow, f)er bushel, 

Beets, new, per biwiicl 

Carrots, per bushel. 



Parsnips, per bushel 

Horseradish, per pound,. 
Radishes, per bunch, . . . 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound,' 



Cabbage*, Salada, ^c. 

Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowenyeach, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root: 

Giunt, 

Oiniroon, 

Spinach, per peck, 

Rhubarb, per lb 

Daodeiions, per lialfpcck,. . 

Squaahes and Pumpkin*. 

Squashes, per pound: 
Lima, 

West India, 

Winter crook neck, 

Pumpkins, each, ; . . . 



From To 

S^JctS.'^CtS. 

1 00 11 26 
40 I 50 

1 25 jl 50 
87.il £0 

2 03 2 £0 
00 
£0 
17 
60 
60 



none. 

none. 

1 60 
60 
50 
76 
8 
8 
20 
14 



60 
00 
75 

m 

6 

8 

6 

60 

25 

37i 



4 
4 
4 

m 



75 
20 
76 
76 



2 00 
75 
75 

1 00 
12 
12J 



75 

1 25 

1 00 

25 

12 

. '2i 
10 
76 

m 



6 
20 



Poi and Svftet Herb*. 



Parsley, per hall' peck,. 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjuruin, per buncli,. 
Savory, |:er bunch,. . . . 
Spearmint, per bunch,. 

Fntit*, 



Apples, dessert : 



^•^{^rS: 



Bai<iwiii.,{p^^*,;;;;; 

Golden pippins, per bushel. 
Pears: 
Chauroontel, per dozen,. . . . 
St. Germain, i3er dozen,. . . 
Prince's St. Germain pi- doz. 

Winlei* Katin', per doz 

n I • ( PCi' barrel, 

Quinces, |jer bbsliel, 

Pinc-appicfi, each, 

Gra|X!S, per pound: 
Mabiga, 



1 60 2 00 
76 1 60 

2 00 !2 25 

1 03 1 60 

2 00 2 60 



Cnu.berries,{P:j»-^»'- 



Oranges, { Slirr.* ^ doz.' 



Lemons, per dozen,. 
Cocoanuts, each, . 
Slwddocks, each,. 



^v«'»-.{^K::::: 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound. 

Filberts, per pound, 

iCastana, 

lEuglish walimts, per lb 



From, To 
^cu.«cli 



60 

17 
6 
« 
6 



75 
20 

12 
12 



I 25 



1 60 

none. 
76 
>ne. 

none. 

none. 

300 

none. 
25 

25 

2 60 
75 
25 
60 
17 

6 

25 

500 

800 

400 

12 

4 

4 

61 



1 GO 



1 50 



60 



SCO 

£0 

75 

25 

6 

6 00 



6 00 
14 



Rbmarks.— Another mild month has tended to keep the supply of 
vegetables sutBcieiitly abundant for the season. But very slight altera- 
tions have taken jilnce in the price of any of the articles, and a larger 
part of them are plentiful enouafh to last until the new crops come m. 
The month has been equally dull with that of February; no large sales 
have been effected, hut little doing in exportation, and the retail trade 
extremely limited. The more luxurious productions find but a slow 
sale this year, so far, though they are to be had at very moderate ratei. 

There has not been the sli^hteiit improvement in potatoes since our 
last, though, generally, at this season, prices advance. The stock is 
ample. About five hundred hampers of Lancashire potatoes were sold 
the past week) and commanded from sixty to seventy-five cents the 
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• 
hamper: we have understood from those who have tried them, that they 
were quite ordinary to those usuf^lly brought from that district of Eng* 
land. They will not equnl the furty-fold, which, hy the way, should 
not l>e forgotten by our marketers or farmers at thin season. Onions 
have become quite scarce, and scarcely a bunch of reds or whites are to 
l)e found in the market: yellow one^ are alone to be had: the stock of 
these' has been received from Danvers, where the onion U now pretty 
exten^tivefy grown: less quantities have come to hand from Connecticut 
thi:* year than formerly. Berts, &.C., plentiful. Horseradish good and 
abundant. Radishes are more abundant, and i\ill soon come in freely; 
prices are now moderate for the season. Cabbages, of good quality, 
are scarce; of ordinary there is a plenty. Lettuces are cheap and of 
fine appearance now. Celery is getting very scarce, especially that of 
first-race excellence. Spinach quite scarce, and prices advanced; the 
open winter has injured the crop materially. Rhubarb more abundant, 
though it is yet produced from forced roots. • Dandelions have made 
their appearance within a few days, since the frost has disap])eared; 
but they have been cut from cultivated roots, and are of fine quality. 

Since our last report there has been one or two arrivals, of small lots 
of West India squashes, which may be had iit our quotations: of crook* 
necks but few remain on band. The appearance of the West Indies 
has cau!*ed less demand fur the latter. We hope the autumnal mar- 
row will be more cultivated ihe ensuing season. It sells well. 

Apples are almost a drug: there has been no chnnife, nor dp present 
appearances indicate any for the better. There is an amindance on hAiid.* 
The, last dessert. pears nave l)een disposed of this week: they were the 
St. Germains: common baking are very scarce, and we believe none to 
be had, unless by the bushel or smaller (quantity. Pine-apples scarce. 
Grapes rather scarce: about a hundred jars and half jars were sold at 
auction early in the week, probably not in good order from the long 
passage. Cranberries have advanced a little from the lateness of the 
season. Of oranges and lemons a good supply. Walnuts scarce, and 
but few excepting the Ohio to be hnd. Chestnuts exceedingly scarce. 
Of other sorts an over plentiful supply. — Yours, M, T,, Boston, March 
9$d, 1838. 
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FOR APRIL. 

With the advance of spring the work of the garden commences, and 
a great variety of operations have to be performed. The attention to 
hot-beds — the green-house — the stove and the open garden; the plant- 
ing of seeds— of bulbs — the pruning of trees — and the innumerable oth- 
er trifling things which press upon the mind of every good gardener, 
keep him constantly employed, not bodily alone, but mentally. We 
have before urged upon the gardener the advantages which are to be 
derived from keeping a diary or calendar of every thing done in the 
garden the year round; suqh a diary is extremely useful, and that of 
one season may form a good index by which the gardener can guide his 
operations the next. He can see what was omitted that should have 
been done, and what was done that might have been put off until a 
later period. Indeed, we are fully satisOed, that when a calendar la 
once beguui a good gardener will always feel at a loss without contini^ 
ingit. 
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The westher, up to this date, (March 34,) has been mild, and ap« 
pearances now indicate a tolerably fay orH hie spring. The frost is about 
out of the f^round, and in some warm situations potatoes and peas 
have been planted. We hope April will be a genial month. 

FKUIT DRPARTMENT. 

Grape vines, in the grapery or green-house, will now have started 
considerably, and will soon be showing buds. Give an abundance of 
air as the snoots ]>rogress: when the fiower-buds are well advanced^ 
raise the temperature sli*rht]y, and give a syringing once a week, if the 
weather is very dry. Keep the new shoots tied up, and take off all su- 
perfluous buds. Cuttings may be put in in the open ground the latter 
part of the month, or in hot-l)eds at any time. Tie up vines in tbe 
open air, and trim such as have been neglected. 

Raspberry vines should be manured and dug between as soon aa the 
earth is in a fit state. 

Strawberry beds should be cleaned, and have a light dressing of old 
decayed manure. 

Gooseberry and currant bushes should be pruned and dug betweeOj 
and man urea. 

Peach, plum and other trees should receive all proper attention this 
month : grafting may be performed the last part or the month : cut the 
scions now. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlias should now be potted, if it is desirable to have them flower 
Tery enrly. Separate the tubers, reserving such as have prominent 
eyes. For full directions see their cultivation, p. 126 of the present 
number. The seeds may now be sown in hot-beds. 

Camellias will require liberal supplies of water until they have com- 
pleted their growth. 

Cactuses will soon begin to bloom; give them more water as they 
commence opening their buds. 

Ericas should be attended to, and the soil not allowed to become dry. 

Jlmaryllis formpsissima bulbs may now be potted. 

Gladiolus natalensis and Jioribundtu bulbs may be planted in the 
border the middle of the month. 

Titter flowers may be set out in beds the latter part of the month. 

Tulip and hjacinth beds will require attention; as soon as the shoots 
appear an inch above the soil, let the earth be gently stirred with a 
trowel to the depth of two or three inches. 

Annual flower seeds may be planted now in hot-beds or green-houses, 
for spring blooming. 

Perennial plants: towards the last end of the month wiU be a favor- 
able time to commence the removal and separation of them.. 

Paonies may now be successfully transplanted. 

Boses should be pruned and replanted if they require it.. 

Shrvhs of all kinds may be successfully transplanted after the middle 
of the month. 

VEGETABLE DEFAJITMENT. 

Jlsparagtts beds may now be made and planted. For ample direo- 
tions see Mr. Walker's article, p. 91. 

Ehubarb beds may be prepared and got in readiness for setting out 
the roots by the middle of the month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Ob$ervaHon$ on the Culture of the Strauberry. Bj 
A. J. Downing, Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburghl 
N. Y. 

The strawberry is certainly one of the most valuable and de- 
licious of all the smaller fruits. It is not only easily cultivated, 
yielding an abundant crop in a short time, from a very limited 
space of ground; but while its pleasant sub-acid flavor is agreea- 
ble to all palates, and forms one of the most delightful additions 
to the dessert in summer, it is also extremely wholesome, never, 
as is the case with most other fruits, undergoing the acetous fer* 
mentation. In some diseases it has ever been found highly ben- 
eficial, and it is affirmed that Linnaeus was cured of the gout by 
abundant use of the berries. 

The strawberry, though a low herbaceous plant, sends down 
remarkably strong roots. In good soils these are often found to 

fenetrate to the depth of eighteen inches or more in a season, 
t is necessary, therefore, to produce a fine bed, that the soil be 
deep as well as rich. Where the sub*soil is not positively bad, 
the ground is always much improved by trenching, (two spades 
deep,) before setting the plants. In doing this a good coat of 
manure should be deposited between the two spits: old garden 
soils which have been long cultivated are astonishingly improved 
by this practice, the whole becoming renewed by the presence 
of the fresh soil; and the growth of plants in such mould, when 
again acted upon by the sun and air, is of course proportionately 
vigorous. A deep mellow loam, rather damp than dry, is un- 
doubtedly the preferable soil for this plant, but almost any soil 
for so limited a species of culture, may, in the bands of a judi- 
VOL. IV. — ^NO. V. 21 
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cious gardener, be rendered suitable for it. We have seen very 
splendid crops of fruit upon a very stiff yellow clay, mellowed 
down by mixing with it anthracite coal ashes and manure. 

The best season for making new plantations of the strawberry 
is either in spring, at a pretty early period, or directly after the 
beds have ceased bearing, in August. If the latter time is cho- 
sen, the plants generally get sufficiently well established to bear 
a considerable crop the ensuing year. 

There are various modes in which to plant the beds when 
formed. Some arrange the plants so as to be kept in hills, oth- 
ers in rows, and others, again, allow them to cover the whole 
surface of the bed. We consider the first method preferable, 
as in that way the ground can be kept cultivated between the 
plants; the fruit is generally larger and finer, being more exposed 
to the genial influence of the sun, and the duration of the bed is 
greater. Three or four rows may be planted in each bed, at a 
suitable distance apart, and the runners from the rows should be 
shortened or cut off about three times during the season. If the 
plants are not thriving well, a light top dressing between the rows 
in autumn will be of great advantage. Burning off the upper 
surface of the bed in the spring has been highly recommended 
by some persons, but we have never found it to answer our ex- 
pectations upon trial. 

This fruit receives its name from the very ancient custom of 
placing straw on the beds, between the rows of plants, to preserve 
the berries ulean. The custom is not yet too antiquated to be 
of less value to those who desire the fruit in its greatest perfec- 
tion. Clean wheat or rye chaff may be substituted for straw, 
and it has the very great additional advantage of not only pre- 
venting most weeds from growing, by excluding the light, but • 
also, by decomposing with considerable rapidity after the fruit 
season is past, it contributes much to the enrichment of the sur- 
face soil of the bed. Young and strong runners, well rooted, 
should in all cases be chosen to form the new bed, and not old 
plants, or those offsetts which grow near them. 

There is a fact with regard to the strawberry plant little known, 
the ignorance of which puzzles many a good cultivator. This is 
the existence of separate fertile and sterile or barren plants in 
many of the varieties, otherwise plants which produce chiefly 
male, and others that produce only female, flowers* Botanically, 
the strawberry should produce both stamens* and pistils in each 
flower, and the blossoms should consequently all mature fruit. 
This is really the case with the alpine, the wood strawberries, 
&c., but not entirely so with the large scarlet and pine strawber- 
ries. These latter sorts, it is well known, produce the largest 
and finest fruit; but we very often see whole beds of them in 
fine flourishing condition, almost entirely unproductive. The 
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commoD parlance in such cases is that the variety has '<run out,'' 
or degenerated, but the idea is a confused and ignorant one Tvbile 
the healthy aspect of the plants fully proves the vigor of the 
sort. 

The truth is, that in all strawberries of the foregoing classes, 
although each blossom is furnished with stamens and pistils, yet, 
in some plants, the pistils are so few that they can scarcely f)e 
perceived; in others, there are scarcely any stamens visible. 
When the plants bear blossoms furnished with stamens only, (of 
in a large proportion,) they are of course barren: when pistils only 
are produced in abundance, they are fertile. To have a bed 
planted so as to bear abundantly, about one plant in eight or ten 
should be staminate or barren blossoming plants; the others the 
fertile ones — for if the latter only be kept, they alone will also 
be found unproductive. 

If any person will examine a bed of the Hudson, or any of 
the large scarlet strawberries, when they are in blossom, be will 
discover a great number of plants which bear large showy blos- 
soms filled with fine yellow stamens. These are the barren 
plants. Here and there, also, he will discover plants bearing 
much smaller blossoms, filled with the heads of pistils, like a 
small green strawberry. The latter are the fertile ones. Now 
the vigor of the barren plants is so much greater than that of the 
fertile ones, and their offsetts are so much more numerous, that, 
if care be not taken to prevent this, they soon completely over- 
run and crowd out the fertile or bearing plants, and to this cause 
only is to be attributed the unproductive state of many beds of 
the large fruited strawberries, which are in many instances per- 
haps entirely devoid of fertile, plants. 

The proper method undoubtedly is to select a few fertile plants 
of each kind, plant them in a small bed by themselves, and allow 
them to increase freely by runners; then, on planting, the proper 
proportion could be made and kept up by the regular clipping of 
the runners. 

Many of the fine English varieties of strawberry, (Wilmot's 
superb, for instance,) are generally found worthless here. This 
is owing, in some cases, to the ignorance or want of care of 
those persons who export the varieties, in sending, often, no fer- 
tile plants; in other instances it is equally owing to our negli- 
gence here, in not preserving the due proportion of barren and 
fertile plants. 

This peculiarity in the blossoms is very little known or under- 
stood, even among scientific cultivators. It was first pointed 
out to us by our esteemed friend, N. Longworih, Esq., of Cin- 
cinnati, pne of our most distinguished Western horticulturists. 
Its truth we have repeatedly verified, and a slight examination 
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will convince any person of the cause of the numerous worthless 
yet thrifty looking strawberry beds throughout our gardens. 

The finest of the large English varieties of this fruit which 
we cultivate here is the Bishop's. It is remarkably large, a most 
abundant bearer, and of superior flavor. Many of the larger ber* 
ried sorts, as Uie Methven Castle, have been hollow and com* 
paratively tasteless, though of uncommon size. This variety, 
however, appears to us to unite all that can be desured, to con- 
stitute a truly fine and delicious strawberry. 

A. J. D. 



Art. II. Method of Planting the Forty-fold Potato^ as prac" 
ti$ed by Mr. JBumf, late gardener at Elm Hill, Roxbury<. 
Communicated by Mr. Burns. 

We have already said so much respecting this potato, and 
have praised its qualities — its earliness, productiveness and gen* 
eral character, as a superior variety — ^so often, that it may seem 
but mere repetition to add anything further in relation to it. But 
although it is now tolerably well known, and its cultivation some- 
what extensively disseminated, still there is wanting some knowl- 
edge to grow large and fine specimens. Some cultivators who 
have tried them have almost given up their growth, on account 
of the great profusion of small ones which they often pro- 
duce, on whatever kind of soil or in whatever situation they may 
have been planted. All who have tried them acknowledge their 
superior qualities, but having failed, for some reasons, to procure 
large potatoes, have become prejudiced against them; but their 
great reluctance to p^rt with a variety excelling, certainly, any of 
our old sorts, has alone induced them to continue their cultiva- 
tion, though attended with only partial success. 

The great fault in the cultivation of the forty-fold potato 
seems to have been the planting of too many in a hill; observing 
the same system as is practised with the more common kinds, 
that is, planting from two to four in a hill, or strewing them very 
thickly in rows. This mode will not answer for this variety; 
but, on the contrary, wherever more than one has been planted 
in a hill, in every instance which has come to our knowledge, 
the potatoes have been extremely small, yielding in number more 
than an hundred fold, but not producing scarcely one sufficiently 
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large for eating. This it is that has caused this variety to be 
less estimated by many who, as we have just hinted, though lik- 
ing it better than any other, have been tempted to discard it 
altogether. 

But that the forty-fold potato can be grown to a large and 
handsome size is certain. We have seen too many evidences 
of it ourselves, to listen to anything to the contrary; and it is 
therefore with great pleasure that we inform those who have only 
seen small sized potatoes produced, of a system which has been 
practised by Mr. Burns, on the farm of J. D. W. Williams, 
Esq., of Roxbury, and which has afforded a most excellent crop 
of large and fair specimens. 

It is probably well known that one end of all potatoes, and in 
particular the forty-fold, has a very large number of small eyes, 
amounting, in the latter variety, to some fifteen or twenty in a 
moderate sized potato. Now, if only one good sized potato b 
planted, from this will spring, in all, twenty or twenty-five sprouts 
— altogether too many for a hill. Mr. Burns adopted the follow- 
ing method: — the end of the potatoes containing the great num- 
ber of eyes was cut oS and thrown away; the remaining part 
was then divided into three portions, with two or more eyes to 
each: these three sets were planted in one hill, in the ordinary 
way. The result was most favorable; but a few sprouts came 
from each; the hill was not thus choked up with vines; and the 
roots, having more room to extend themselves and gather nour- 
ishment, the tubers were formed of fine size, with very few small 
ones, not more than is usually found in other varieties. Some 
of these potatoes we have seen and examined ourselves. The 
after treatment of the plants was the same as that adopted for all 
ordinary kinds, and the product immensely great. We would 
recommend a trial of this system by all those who have failed, 
in the common way of planting, of raising potatoes of fair size. 

In giving Mr. Burns's practice, we do not mean to be under- 
stood as intending to say that no other mode will produce a good 
crop. A farnaer of Lancaster, who has raised them every year 
since their mtroduction, succeeds in producing a great crop of 
very large potatoes. Only one moderately sized one is plant- 
ed in a hill, and the crop is good and profuse. The soil is rich, 
light and deop. 

We have also stated, in another page, tliat forty pecks of large 
potatoes had been raised from one peck the past season. This is 
an enormous quantity, but no more than, we believe, can be always 
produced with ease. In England, one pound has raised seventy, 
and other experiments have been detailed, where the same pro- 
portionate quantity was raised. We shall be glad to see this ex- 
cellent potato take the place of the nondescript varieties which 
are every where grown, that our markets may be abundantly sup- 
plied with this valuable vegetable. 
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Art. Til. Remarks on the cultivation of Ericas or Heaths^ 
their propagation and general management. By J. W. Rus- 
sell. 

As this splendid genus of plants is now beginning to attract 
the attention of the lovers of choice and elegant flowers, in this 
country, I beg leave to present you with a few brief remarks, 
on their general treatment, propagation &c., which may not be un- 
acceptable to that portion of your readers who are not already 
acquainted with this family of plants. About twenty years since 
ericas were held in great esteem in England, but more especial- 
ly those varieties that are indigenous to the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence all the most beautiful of the family have been obtain- 
ed. A heathery^ or in other words, a house built expressly for 
the growth of heaths, was of common occurrence, at the time 
above mentioned; but from some cause, .of late years, their cul- 
tivation has been on the decline, and the reason has been, proba- 
bly, from the supposed difficulty of their culture. However, at 
the present day, in England, some fine collections are still kept 
up, and are highly prized by the proprietors; more attention has 
also been bestowed upon the plants generally within a very short 
period. 

Id order to be successful in the cultivation of heaths, the soil 
that is the best adapted for their growth, should be the first con- 
sideration. It must be borne in mind, that it is of the utmost 
importance to make a judicious selection of this material, for on 
it rests, in a great measure^ the success of the undertaking. We 
cannot readily find in this country, as in England, where whole 
tracts of land are completely covered with the Erica vuIgJiris or 
Ling, and where a plenitude of it can be secured, what might be 
called, strictly speaking, heath soil, none of this genus to my 
knowledge having as yet been discovered in America. There- 
fore, since we have not our black, heath, Wimbleton common, 
Stc. as a store-house, we have no alternative but to select the 
best that it is in our power to obtain. Peat or bog soil, taken from 
localities where the andromedas and menziesias are found grow- 
ing spontaneously, is probably the best we shall be able to find 
in this country for the general culture of heaths. Be very care- 
ful to give the preference to the black soil, that is of a loose pli- 
able nature, where it is rarely, if ever, covered with water. Clear 
pit or fresh water sand must be well blended with the soil, if it is 
naturally deficient of this ingredient; about one third or one half sand 
should be used; at any rate a goodly portion is indispensably neces- 
sary, and the operator must here use his own judgment, as the quan- 
tity to be added will depend altogether on the presence or absence 
of sand in the original soil. In order to be more distinctly under- 
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stood, the subject will be given under separate heads, commencing 
with the propagation of the plants. 

Propagation. — Ericas are propagated from cuttings of the 
young growths that have advanced from an inch and a half to two 
inches in length, being mindful to take off the cuttings from the 
plant, at the part from whence they started to grow. The next 
process is to cut off the leaves with a sharp knife, about an inch 
from that part of the cutting which is to be placed in the sand; 
the cutting off of the leaves is rather a tedious process; neverthe- 
less it must be done with both care and patience, for if the stem 
is wounded with the knife in the operation, it should be remem- 
bered that the cutting will not grow. Pure sand (without any 
mixture of peat soil) is the best for the cuttings to strike root in; 
the pot, before the sand is put into it, must have a good drainage 
of potsherds placed at the bottom; then fill up with the sand to 
within half an inch of the top of the pot, and place the bell-glass 
on the sand, in order to ascertain how near the side of the pot 
you may insert the cuttings; this done, place them at regular dis- 
tances, of about a quarter or half an inch apart, beginning in the 
centre of the pot and so continue on, till you come near to the 
mark made by the glass; and by giving the whole a gentle wa- 
tering with a watering-pot, through a very fine rose, the work is 
finished. The glass should be put over the cuttings as soon as 
they become dry after watering, and taken to the place where 
they are to remain until rooted. The east end of the green-house 
is probably the best situation; shading the cuttings from the hot 
rays of the sun until rooted must never be neglected. I would here 
observe, that a hot-bed, or any kind of artificial bottom heat, 
should never be used, in the propagation of this tribe of plants. 

The cuttings, as soon as rooted, which may be known by their 
starting to grow, should be potted off singly into the smallest 
sized pots (thumbs,) — making use of the soil recommended, and 
shadedTrom the sun a week or a fortnight until they recover; a suf- 
ficient quantity of small potsherds must be placed even in the 
small pots for drainage, or the plants will not thrive. From April 
to June is probably the best period to take off cuttings. 

The best system that I am acquainted with in the propagation 
of ericas, is, in the first place to select a No. 3 or 4 pot or larger; 
then place a pot inside of it two sizes smaller (say No. 2,) and so 
go on sizing or. arranging until you come to the centre of the large 
pot with the smallest sized thumb pot; or, in other words, as I wish 
the reader to understand my meaning, place one pot inside of the 
other, so as to leave a cavity about an inch apart between each, 
for the reception of the sand: little drainage of potsherds at the 
bottom of each must not be overlooked. Supposing the pots to 
be all rightly adjusted, the inside ones as near on a level as pos- 
sible, and an inch and a half below the top or rim of the outside 
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one; place the sand between them and press it down with your 
fingers pretty solid, and insert the cuttings close to the sides of 
the pots, at the distance before recommended; then, instead of a 
bell glass, place a pane of common glass over the whole, sufficient- 
ly large to cover the large pot. If the glass does not lay close 
to the rim of the pot, a little soft paper or cotton batting must be 
put round the rim in such a manner as to give the pane a regular 
bearing on every side, in order to exclude the air. If this is done 
right, the tops of the cuttings will stand within half an inch of the 
glass. The glass must be turned over every morning, in order 
to keep the moisture, that settles on the under surface, from damp- 
ing off the cuttings, and if a bell glass is used it ought to be fre- 
quently taken off and wiped dry. 

When the cuttings are rooted they must receive the treatment 
before stated. If the cuttings are potted and taken out of the house 
in the summer season, a north as{^ect should be chosen in prefer- 
ence to any other, and the pots all neatly plunged to their rims in 
sand. 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Jlitburrij Cambridge^ Aprils 1838. 
[To he eontinuedJ] 



Art. IV. Some observations on the general treatment of Ver- 
bina Tweediekn^iy chamxdrifdlia^ vendsa^ and other species^ 
with a few hints on their cultivation in the flower border. By 
the Editor. 

The genus Ferb^na, which, not many years since, con- 
tained few species but little better than mere weeds, is at the 
present time one of the most valued in our collections. Since 
the V, chamsdrifolia has been introduced, a new charm has been 
given to the tribe. Several other species and. varieties, very 
beautiful, have successively been added to our gardens, and late- 
ly the F. Tweediedna, vieing, if not surpassing, as a whole, 
the chamsdrif61ia, has been received: another, equalling either of 
these, has just been figured in the London periodicals, called the 
V, inclsa. These three alone possess sufficient beauty, both as 
hot-house, parlor, or garden plants, to stamp the genus with 
a character which shall make it known wherever there is a 
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spot of ground of sufficient size to place either one of these spe- 
cies upon. The A16ysta citrioddra, which was once classed 
under the genus Ferb^na, has already given it a degree of no- 
toriety which few other genera attain; but it will, we doubt not, 
hereafter, be as universally known as that of the rose or the ge- 
ranium. 

The cultivation of all the verbenas, so far as we have tried 
them, is quite simple, unless we except the V. chamsdrifdlia, 
which is difficult to keep through the winter season, except in a 
high and dry temperature, which it is not very convenient for all 
cultivators to possess. In any damp situation, as a cellar, a cold 
green-house, or a room not sufficiently warmed, it is apt to die 
off. With this exception, it is as easy of growth as anj plant 
that we are acquainted with. The annual species are readily 
raised from seeds, and require no other attention than to be 
transplanted into a good soil, where they flourish without the 
least care. 

We have so often noticed the treatment of the V. chamaedrifd- 
lia, that it may appear quite unnecessary to add anything here upon 
its management. We have recommended its growth both in pots 
and in the border; and though it is frequently seen in great beautj 
io both situations, still its cultivation is by no means so general as 
its merits entitle it to be. It is true that, in a measure, this ari- 
ses from the repeated loss of the. plants during the winter season, 
when the stock is destroyed: but its limited growth in beds or 
in borders, in the summer season, is undoubtedly owing to the 
want of a knowledge of its cuhivation iii such a situation, and its 
adaptation to the purposes of border culture. The V, Tweed- 
iedna is entirely new, and is yet, perhaps, scarcely known, ex- 
cept in the vicinity of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, and 
in but few of the more choice gardens around these cities. The V. 
iccisa is not yet in the country, but will probably be speedily in- 
troduced. Some of the annual species,, as the F. Aubl^tia and 
vendsa, are tolerably well known, and their beauty duly appreci- 
' ated. There are, howevei^ many species, which have not been 
added to our collections, equally as handsome as the two latter. 
With the hope that our present remarks may extend the growth 
of all the species, and be of some assistance to these who have 
not heretofore possessed any of them, we. shall give the treat- 
ment due to each under the separate species. We commence 
with the V. chamsdrifdlia. 

V. chamadrifdlia. — This species is not adapted to pot culti- 
vation in the winter, except when placed in a stove. In green- 
houses the plants look unsightly, and the flowers are few and 
possess but little brilliancy. In the stove, however, properly 
managed, it is a gem of rare beauty. We have ohw noticed 
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the flourishing state of the plants in the stoves at Bebnont Place, 
under the excellent management of Mr. Haggerston, and also at 
some other establishments. But«the instances have been few, 
owing to the very limited number of stoves which are attached 
to the private residences or public gardens in this country. In 
the summer season we have seen it frequently, but under such 
circumstances that but half of its splendor has been developed. 
We shall first give its management in pots, and afterwards in the 
open border. 

Plants destined for pot culture should be selected from a strong 
and vigorous stock, and whether from a layer or a cutting is im- 
material. If an old plant is growing in the border, let a few No. 
1 pots be filled with a compost of loam and old manure, or. de- 
cayed leaves, with a small portion of sand. This should be done 
in August or early in September, so that the plants may have a 
chance to get well established before winter sets in. The strong- 
est shoots should be selected, and small pegs should be prepared 
to fasten them into the pot, which should be plunged into the soil, 
on a level with the surface. They will root in a fortnight or 
three weeks, and may then be taken ofif, and the plants placed in a 
warm situation for another formigbt, occasionally watering them as 
they require it. If the layers were put down the first of Sep- 
tember they may be cut off by the 15th or 20th. It will now be 
the 1st of October, and they should be potted off into No. 2 
pots, in the same soil as before mentioned. If tlie weather proves 
cool after this they had better be removed to a frame, where they 
may stand till the 1st of December, being careful, however, to 
water very sparingly, and at no time to give them but just enough 
to keep them from drying up. After this they may be removed 
to an airy place in the green-house, where they should also re- 
ceive little or no water. Here let them remain until the first of 
February. 

At this time the plants should be removed to the stove. Grad- 
ally give them more water, and as the season advances be liberal 
in the supplies. Let the plants staad near the glass, and where 
they will have an abundance of air, otherwise they will fail to flour- 
ish. A profusion of buds will soon be developed, and by the 1st 
of March the plants will be in fine bloom. They should now be 
repotted into No. 3 pots, still keeping them in the same situation 
and giving moderate supplies of water, being guided, however, 
somewhat by the state of the weather; if dull, wat^r cautiously. 
The shoots will now have reached the length of one or two feet 
with numerous laterals; they may either be allowed to hang grace- 
fully over the rim of the pot, or trained upright to neat trellis work, 
iust as suits the taste of the cultivator. We are inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that the plants flower more freely whep allowed to 
assume what appears to be their naturally pendant or trailing habit. 
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By the middle of April they should again be repotted into No. 4 
pots, receiving the same treatment as regards air and water as be- 
fore, and in Maj or about the 1st of June the plants should be 
5 laced in the next size pots. A final shifting may be made in 
uly, into pots a foot in diameter, and a plant standing in one of 
these, elevated upon a pedestal of some kind, with the shoots hang- 
ing over the sides to the distance of two or three feet, is one of 
the most surpassingly brilliant objects imaginable. To heighten 
their effect vases of classic models may be adopted, either for put- 
ting the plants directly into, or for setting a common pot inside. 

In August another stock of young plants should be taken off, 
and the same course of cuhivation pursued the next season. It 
should be carefully remembered not to over water the plants dur» 
ing their dormant season; for if their roots are once destroyed, it 
is difficult to bring the plants into a healthy state. 

But it is in the open border where we shall find this plant con* 
tributing its greatest splendor and brilliancy, — almost as dazzling 
as the sun's rays, whose presence alone can cause it to display its 
vivid tints, it enlivens the border and adds gayness to all around. 
We have seen patches of it four feet in diameter, with hundreds 
of its blossoms expanded at once, and with only ordinary care ic 
may bd easily made to extend its shoots to this distance. When, 
however, plants do not make such rapid growth, they are not less 
attractive, and we had rather see a small patch thickly covered 
with flowers, than a large one with blossoms spread thinly round. 

Plants for placing in the open border should be taken up as 
has just been recommended for pots, and preserved in a frame or 
green-house, or even a parlor, though in the latter they do not add 
any thing to the beauty of the room. Their presence, however, 
will undoubtedly be allowed, as a remuneration for their charms 
during the summer season. In either of the places they should 
be watered with the utmost care. Keep them near the light, and 
let them have as much air as possible. 

In the month of May the plants should be turned into the bor- 
der. Select a dry^ warm, and, above all, a ninny situation. If 
the soil is not naturally light and sandy make it so by the addi- 
tion of the proper materials, and if the situation is low let a little 
mound be raised, about six inches high in the centre, gently slop« 
ing it off, so that all superfluous wet may pass away. Set a plant 
in the centre of this, and as its shoots progress let them be pegged 
down to the soil; proceed in this manner, all summer, and by 
September the whole space all around will be covered. No 
watering is necessary; keep the weeds out, and nothing else need 
be done. In September take off a quantity of young plants for 
another season, as the old one will be of no use. 

y. Ttoeedieiu^. — By our placing the V, chamsdrifdlia first, it 
may be supposed that we admire that species more than the 
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Tweediedna. This, however, is not the case. We do so be- 
cause it is much better known. We have, in speaking of the lat- 
ter, previously to this, remarked that, as a whole, we like it far 
better than the former. Its growth is more free; its umbels of 
flowers much larger, more profuse and finer formed: its habit 
upright and more graceful; and its blossoms remain in perfection 
a longer period. F. charoedrifolia is more dazzling in its color; 
but in every thing else it is |inferior to the Twediedna. Both 
are superb, but the latter, we think, wiU be the most generally ad- 
mired. 

After detailing all the particulars of the cultivation of the cham- 
ledrifolia it would be needless to repeat the same again here. 
Suffice it to say that the Tweediedna may be treated in the same 
manner, with some exceptions. It is less difficult of cultivation, 
and does not require so much care in watering during the winter 
season. It is upright in its habit, and well adapted for training on 
tifellises. Its growth is more rapid, and the plants, when growing 
in pots, will require more frequent shiftings. 

The Tweediedna may be kept through the winter season in 
perfect safety and in good condition in an ordinary green-house, 
and, W9 doubt not, a parlor. It may be propagated either by cut- 
tings or layers in the same manner as has been recommended 
for the chamedrifdlia. Set the plants in any place either in 
the frame, green-house or other situation. About the first of Feb- 
ruary they will begin to grow, and from this period they should 
have frequent shiftings. Plants may be grown to the height of 
two or three feet by the middle of May, if they are duly encour- 
aged, and if trained to a trellis, tastefully made, will present a most 
gorgeous array of its splendid crimson blossoms. 

It is only a short time since this fine species was introduced 
into the country; and we have therefore bad no experience upon 
its growth in the border; but, reasoning from analogy, we have no 
doubt it will flourish in such a situation, treated just like the 
chamcdrifdlia. It will probably grow much more vigorously and 
require more attention; the shoots extending themselves faster, 
will need to be oftener tied up if trained upright, or pegged down 
if trailing upon the surface of the soil, it will also need more 
pruning, and the old flower stems should always be kept cut off. As 
regards the method of training the plants it is altogether a matter of 
taste. In pots we prefer its naturally upright habit; but in the 
border we think it would display its attractions to better advan- 
tage when trailing on the ground. A bed of this and another of 
eham£drif6lia would be two superb objects. The latter would 
afford a more glittering array of individual flowers; but the for- 
mer, in the redundancy of its rich corols, and in all that con- 
stitutes gracefulness of habit, would claim the admiration of all. 

The species will no doubt be considerably cultivated the com- 
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ing season, and we make these remarks that those who are unac- 
quainted with it may know how far it is adapted to border growth. 
Every garden of any pretensions should he ornamented with a 
patch of both this and the chamaedrifdlia. The V. Tweediedna, 
as we have just observed, can be grown successfully in parlors. 
An amateur of our acquaintance has had a plant with upwards of 
a dozen heads of blossoms open at a time for several weeks. 

V. ineisa. — We mention this in anticipation of a notice which 
we shall give as soon as the late numbers of our periodicals shall 
reach us. It has rose*coIored flowers, of the same habit and char- 
acter as the Tweediedna, and is every way as hardy and easy of 
growth. We shall speak of iis treatment hereafter. 

The above constitute the more elegant species of the genus. 
The other showy ones are nearly all annuals, and are very inter- 
esting plants. In a future number we shall continue our remarks 
upon these. 



Art. V. Mticti of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FhricuUural and Botanical Magazines; toith some 
•Sccount of those which it tsould be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards* s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, 3s, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3s, 6d. colored, 3s, 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s, 6d, each. 

3%« Horticultural Journal, Florists Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen^ Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
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the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidenta of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthljr 
8vo numbers, with a plate; 1«. each. 

FloricuUural intelligence, — The Botanical Register and 
Sweet's British Flower Garden are hereafter to be united, and 
published at the reduced price of Ss. 6d. each number. In 
an address to the patrons of the former work, in the concluding 
number of the last volume, the prospectus states that 'Hhe pres- 
ent limited number of descriptions in each number (eight,) is bj 
no means sufficiently extensive for a record of the rare and beau- 
tiful plants submitted to their notice; and on the other hand, 
feeHng anxious to diminish rather than increase the expense of 
the work, Dr. Lindley has suggested the plan of increasing the 
number of descriptions as much as possible, and instead of giv- 
ing a figure to every description, as formerly, to figure such only 
as force themselves upon the attention of the botanist or ama- 
teur, either by their surpassing beauty, or some rare and curious 
quality." Under the title of "Botanical and Horticultural news," 
a monthly register will be added, containing the most rare and 
interesting matter relating to these subjects. It is also proposed, 
in all cases, to give precise directions for the cultivation of the 
plants that may be introduced into the work. This will greatly 
enhance the value of the work, which has heretofore been a 
sealed book, so far as relates to anything connected with the 
management of the plants figured. We shall endeavor to extract 
all the useful information from these two combined publications. 

Mr. John Gibson, the Duke of Devonshire's collector, who 
has lately returned from a successful botanical tour in the East 
Indies, whither he was sent for the express purpose of introduc- 
ing a number of plants which have been found there and described 
by botanists, brought home with him a great quantity of rare 
plants, — among others the thibaudias, which are represented as 
of surpassing beauty. Three species have been introduced by 
him, and are now flourishing in the Duke of Devonshire's collec- 
tion at Chatsworth, under the care of Mr. Paxton, who intends 
to give the history, culture and merits of all the plants brought 
home by Mr. Gibson. The following is Mr. Gibson's descrip- 
tion of the Thibaudta setigera Wallich: — A very bushy, tallish 
shrub, attaining the height of five or six feet, with large lanceo- 
late, entire, dark green leaves, produced in irregular clusters round 
the branches; the flowers are of a beautiful brilliant red, slightly 
variegated, and j)roduced in the greatest profusion, in loose pan- 
icles, on the young shoots: these panicles are axillary. When 
the blossoms are at the greatest height of perfection, the whole 
plant appears one complete mass of flowers. It has not yet 
flowered in England, but as soon as it does it will undoubtedly 
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be figured in the Mii^azint of Botany. It belongs to the natu- 
ral order Faccinikceae. 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS, P0LTPETALOU89 PLANTS. 

JirA'LVA 

Munroana Lindl. Mr. Mafiro*a Halva. A half hardy shrub : growing about two feet high; 
with scarlet flowers ; appearing In summer; a native of Columhia River; Introduced to 
Eneland in 1826; cultivated by seeds, in a rather poor soil. Paz. Mag. Bot., YoL IV. 
p.S60. 

One of the prettiest species of MbXvK we haye ever seen. 
The flowers are of a light bright scarlet, tolerably large, and 
produced in abundance all over the plant. Mr. Douglas discov- 
ered it in 1826, and sent seeds to the London Horticultural So- 
ciety, where the plants flowered for the first time in J 829. Mr. 
Douglas has observed that this plant was one of the most beauti- 
ful he collected in 1826. Mr. Paxton states that it ^'will do 
well, perhaps best, treated as a green-house plant, being less ex- 
posed to violent rains, &c.; but it grows very vigorously and 
flowers profusely at almost any season, if planted in the border.' 
In the latter situation the plants prefer a soil somewhat poor, in 
preference to that which is rich. When grown in pots, the 
plants should be watered freely. 

This is a species, which, we hope, will be introduced and 
generally grown; a bed of it would form, a pretty contrast with 
the Jli^lope trifida var. grandiflora. {Mag. Bot., Jan.) 

jyiBIIBCUS 
lUacinus tindl. Lilac Hibiscus. A green-house shrub ; growing four or live feet high; 
with lilac flowers; appearing in spring; a native of Swan River. Bot. Reg., 2009. 

A pretty species, obtained from seeds sent to England from 
Swan River, by Sir James Sterling. The leaves are tripartate 
and filiform; the flowers are produced on axillary peduncles, sol- 
itary, of a fine lilac color, and about two inches in expansion. 
It will form a pretty species for turning out in the border in 
summer, but will require protection during winter. (Bot. Reg.^ 
Dec.) 

Onagrdce^B. 

FU'CHS/jl 
flilgens A C. The Glowing Fuchsia. A green-house plant ; growing three or four feet high; 
with vermilion-colored Oowers; appearing in April hnd May; a native of Mexico; In- 
creased by cuttings, and cultivated in loam and peat. Bot. Reg., n. a. 1. 

^'This is probably the most brilliant plant of the Temperate 
Flora of Mexico." It was originally met with by Mocino and 
Lesse, two Spanish naturalists, and has very lately been intro- 
duced to Britain. The flowers* are produced in profusion on 
axillary peduncles, towards the extremities of the branches, pen- 
dulous, very long and tubular, and Qpen at the mouth. The 
leaves are rather large, opposite, denticulated and glabrous. A 
plant, welt grown an d in full bloom, would be a superb object. 
Dr. Lindley states that it is difficult to conceive anything more 
brilliant than the appearance of this species, when its rich ver- 
milion-colored flowers are formed beneath the influence of a 
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Mexican sun; but if grown in a shaded situisition, with too much 
heat and moisture, the bright colors inevitably fade, and the plant 
is deprived of half its beauty." It grows freely in a mixture of 
loam and peat, and is about as hardy as the £. arbor escens. 

In conclusion, Dr. Lindley remarks that ^^this plant may serre 
as a specimen of what the genus Fuchsia is still able to yield of 
novelty and beauty." The species now figured only forms one 
of several that are able to rival it in appearance, and he espe- 
cially directs the attention of those who have commercial rela- 
tions with Peru to the fuchsias inhabiting that part of South 
America. In the woods about Huassa-huassi and M una, in par- 
ticular, are some of the most magnificent species, one of which, 
called Mollo CcarUUy or the beatUy planty was found by Mr. 
Mathews, at Huamantanga. It would remunerate any nursery- 
man for the expense of a Peruvian collector, if he could only 
bring back alive five species of Fuchsia figured in the Flora Pe^ 
ruviana, not to mention the F. dep^ndens, of which a plate will 
be found in Sir W. J. Hooker's excellent Icona Plantarumj 
and some others. (Bot. Reg,, Jan.) 

This splendid species, we hope, will soon be added to our 
collections. 

Kosdcect. 

fPIRiE*A 

bftrbAta WaU. Bearded Meadow-iweet. A perennial herbaeeoas plant; (rowlnf from three 
to roar feet high; with while flowen; appearing in sunimer; a native of Japan. Bot. Iteg., 

son. 

Byn: Spine*a Jnp6nica ir^rt. 

*^ Beyond all comparison the hands9mest herbaceous spiraea 
yet in our gardens; for to all the pure and brilliant whiteness of 
S. filip6ndula, it adds the graceful plume- like appearance of the 
American S. aruncus." The panicle or spike of flowers is 
much more spreading than the S. filip6ndula, and the foliage more 
delicate. Dr. Wallich originally discovered it in Nepal, Ka- 
maon, &c., but it was not introduced to Europe until Dr. Von 
Siebold brought it from Japan. The plant has hitherto been 
wintered in a frame, but there is not much doubt that it is per- 
fectly hardy. In its natural state, the snow-white plume is two 
feet long. No tribe of hardy herbaceous plants are more orna- 
mental than this species, and we hope this will be added to our 
stock. {Bot. Reg,y Dec.) 

RutdcetB. « 

|IORO*N/jf D. Uo& 

. cienulita Paxt. Crenulate-Ieovftf Boronla. A green-hoope ahmb; growing two feet blgb: 
with plnJi flowen; appearing in spring; a native of New Holland: focreufed by aaeds sm 
CQttinga, and grown in aandy peat. Pai. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV, p. 967. 

A very neat and pretty little plant, of an erect habit, with op- 
posite crowded leaves, obovate and crenulate, and numerous ax- 
illary pink flowers towards the extremities of all the branches. 
It was raised from seeds received by the Messrs. Loddiges some 
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years ago,, and is supposed, by Mr. PaxtOD,,to be the B. creDie 
kta Smithi as described by that author in the Tramactiam of 
the Linnxan Society. It is yet a rare plant, being only in the 
possession of Messrs. Loddiges. In cultivation it requires near- 
ly the same treatment as all the delicate New Holland plants, viz. 
a soil composed of '^nice fine sandy peat, [heath-mould,] not 
over full of fibres,^' well drained and not over watered. The 
plants should not be encroached upon by others, in whatever sit- 
uation they may be placed. [Pax, Mag. Boi.^ Jan.) 

Gerantdceo;. 

. Before this article appears in print, the first geranium show 
will have taken place at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's 
room. From this time we may date the spread of a greater taste 
for this beautiful tribe, and it would not astonish us much if a few 
years should find our collections abounding with seedlings, the 
production of our amateurs and nurserVmeu, equalling those now 
imported from England and the Comment. A liberal award of 
premiums, by our horticultural societies, for specimen plaata* 
will tend to hasten the dijBusion of a taste for the family which 
will lead to their very general cultivation; and the result will be 
a desire to possess only the more beautiful and choice variedes, 
while, at the present period, there appears to be but little desire, 
except among a few amateurs, to grow only the more common 
sorts: this, however, arises, in a degree, from the newer kinds 
not being sufficiently known. But, by annually bringing before 
the public fifty or a hundred of the very raiest kinds, an oppor- 
tunity will be oflTered for all to view them and judge of their ex- 
cellence. We shall notice' the kinds exhibited, and give the 
names of th^se considered the most beautiful. 

Mr. Haggerston, in his late tour to the South, procured seve- 
ral of the finest kinds in the collections of Mr. Hogg and others, 
which are now coming into bloom, and promise highly: we have 
not learnt the names, but shall endeavor to procure a list of them 
from Mr. Haggerston, for insertion in a future number. Mr. 
Wilder possesses a fine collection, and his gardener, Mr. Don- 
ald, has raised a quantity of seedlings, which will bloom the 
present spring, and from which some superb sorts are expected. 
Others have added to their stock, and preparations will undoubt- 
edly be made for a splendid display another season. 

In the collection of Hovey & Co., Boll's General Washing- 
ton is in flower: this is a superb variety, raised by our corres- 
pondent, Mr. Boll, florist, of New York. It is pronounced, by 
good judges, to be superior to Dennis's Perfection, which was, 
last season, styled the * ^Prince of Geianiums," and we believe 
Mr. Hogg, who is allowed to be a good judge, stated to us, last 
spring, that he thought it a more excellent flower. It is in 
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the same style, a 6ne bold flower, a near approach to the hemi- 
spherical form, color bright rose, with dark lines, and a beautiful, 
compact and erect truss of blossoms. After the exhibition we 
shall notice this and other kinds at greater length. 
Passiflordcea. 
Mr. Knight, of the Exotic Nursery, has raised a new hybrid 
passiflora, between P. alata and princeps: ih"e foliage bears some 
resemblance lo that of P. alita, and the flowers partake of the 
elegant form of P. princeps, but are of a beautiful white or 
cream color: it is a free grower, and produces an abundance of 
flowers, and has bloomed splendidly in the stove. In its profu- 
sion of blossoms it probably partakes of the character of the 
al^ta, as the princeps in the stove at Mr. Cusbing's has not yet - 
flowered, though it has been planted out some time, and made a 
vigorous growth. {Pax, Mag. Bot.) 

DiCOTrLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Lobelikcex, 

JleterophyHa LahUlard, VariouB-lMivfti Lobelin. A h«lf hardy berbaccnua plant; growing 
? feet high; with blue flowers: appearing in September: a native of Van i)ieman*8 Land. 
Bot. Reg„a014. 

'^It is much the handsomest of the herbaceous lobelias. The 
flowers are of a particularly clear rich blue, and so large as to 
produce a very rich and gay appearance, either when the plant 
is grown singly or in beds." The leaves are both linear and 
pinnatified; the stem simple, slender, and terminated with two 
racemes of flowers: the blossoms are large, somewhat expanding, 
and gracefully drooping on peduncles half an inch or more in 
lengUi. It was raised from seed received from Van Dieman's 
Land. Dr. Lindley states that the specimen from ^hich the 
figure was taken was received by him from Mr. Veitch of Exe- 
ter, '^with a memorandum that the plant had bun hung up in the 
itcve for more than a month mthout the least soil^ and without 
ceasing toflower:^^ a very singular fact, he adds, and quite new 
in plants of this description. We have no doubt it will prove 
one of the most beautiful and valuable plants for pot cultivation 
either in the stove or green-house, and, from its slender habit and 
size, and brilliancy of its flowers, add greatly to the gayness of 
its winter habitation. ( Bot* , Reg. , Dec. ) 

Asterdcece. 

CO'SMUB Qir/(rroin JCotme*, beantifal, in allailon to the appearance of the specfev.) 
Csnttiidliiia UndL Flne^emed Oosmus. An annual plant; growlnir two feet high; wRh 
parole flowers; appearing In autumn; a native of Mexico; increased by seeds. .Bot. Reg., 



A beautiful annual, with rich purple flowers, an inch and a 
half in expansion, with a yellow disk, heightened by black an- 
thers. They rise up on very long and slender peduncles, above 
the bipinnatified foliage, and have a showy appearance. It is 
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generallj raised from seeds, but the plants have heretofore flow- 
ered so late as to prevent their ripening. It is difficult to keep 
during winter, and the only way to preserve it will be to plant 
early, and thus enable the seeds to perfect themselves before 
frost. (Bot. Mag., Dec.) 
Sasminxdeea^. 

JASMPNUM 

• fla&ciun Hort. Rew. Privet-fMved Jatintne. A hardy sreen-bonM plant; growinf fi^e or 
. tiz feet high; with whito flowers; appearing all tttinmerj a native of the Cape of Good 

Hope. Bot. Refr.,90lA. 
Byn: Jasmknum /ignnrifSSlium Lamark Hogdriam myrUfdIiam tAmark .^mlnam afHc4- 
num Comihtl. pL var.f. fl. 

An old plant, in the English collections, but one of considera- 
ble beauty, with numerous fragrant white blossoms, and small 
privet-looking foliage. The flowers are produced on short 
axillary pedunclesy two or three in number on all the terminal 
shoots. These, from their abundance, give the plant a lively as- 
pect, and, by their odor, render it desirable in all gardens. As 
It is an hardy green-house plant in England, It will undoubtedly 
flourish in the same situation in this country, and, perhaps, keep 
well in ah ordinary cellar, from whence it may be removed into 
the border, in May, where it will grow rapidly, and flower the 
whole summer season. It is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Of easy cultivation. (Bot. Reg., Dec.) 

Gesnerih.ce». 

DRTMO'NIA (fWm dntmmna, woodland: thia apecief inhabitfl fbreate) MarHut 
bicolor LiiuU, A atove climber; growin; ten or twelve feet high ; wUb pale yellow floven: 

app-mring In September; a native of the Wett Indies: increaaed by cuUlnga or layera, and 

coliivated in loam and vegetable mould. Bot. Reg. 4. 
8yn: Beal^ria aerruJ&ta Jacq. & HlUd. 

"Although not a showy plant, it may be found useful to cover 
the back wall of a hot-house, or any similar place, where there 
is not light enough for other plants to grow. In such situations 
it spreads rapidly, like ivy." it is easily grown and easily in- 
creased. It succeeds best trained upon a wall in a moist stove. 
The flowers are miliary, solitary, campanulate, about the size 
of Bign6ma, pale yellow. The leaves are large, oval-laaceolate, 
green on the surface and brown underneath. It is ^ native of 
the West Indies, where it creeps upon the ground or climbs the 
trunks of trees, by the aid of the numerous roots, which are 
pusb^d out from the stem. Figured from the hot-house of Mr. 
Knight. (Bot, Reg., Jan.) 

Scrophularid,oem. 

PENTSTE^MON 

gidnWanoidit Hiimb. Bonp. and Knnth Gentian -hike PentstPmin. A half hnrdjr perennial; 
growing three feet high; with crimson purple flowera; appearing fmat Jaly to October; a 
nittive of Mexico; Increased by seed and cuttinga, and grown in common garden soil. Bot. 
Reg., 3. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. IV., p. »&. 

An exceedingly beautiful species, with slender pubescent stems, 
ovate-lanceolate leaves and handsome crimson blossoms, slightly 
pendulous. It is a native of Mexico, but it was introduced into 
the English gardens from Belgium. It seeds freely and will 
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SobaUj soon becooie common. The seeds sfaould be sown in 
ay in a bed of light rich soil, (coverbg them with a little sandy 
peat,) in a situation not exposed to the raid-day sun: the plants 
will be fit to pot in September, and should be kept in a frame dur- 
ing winter and turned into the garden in the folio wiog April, where 
they will commence blooming about the end of June, and contin- 
ue in flower till desiroyed by frost. A stock should be annually 
raised from seeds or cuttings, as the profusenessof the blossoms 
exhausts the old plants. Humboldt and Bonpland discovered this 
species on the slope of the snow-capped mountains, 10,500 feet 
above the sea. {BoU R^g-, Jan.) 



Ooh^« Nott. Oofm^'pmtred Pentatonon. A hard^ perennial; frowing two feet high; with 

Slo purple Aoweraj anpeariag ia Auiuat; a native of V 
ag. Bot. Vol.IV.p.S43. 



mIo purple Aoweraj anpeariag ia Auguat; a native of Tezaa; iQcreased by aeeiU. Paz. 



A much Stronger species than the above, resembling in the 
size of its blossoms the Cohcei^a sc&ndens, from whence its name. 
The flowers appear in a terminal panicle, each peduncle bearing 
from three to five; the outside of the corolla is pale purple; the 
inside nearly white, striped with red lines which extend to the edge. 
Mr Drummond sent the seeds 6f this from the interior of Texas, 
but we believe Mr. Nuttiall previously discovered it on the prai- 
ries of the Red River, and gave it the above specific name. It 
probably requires the same treatment as the other species, and 
may need the protection of a frame in our climate; but it is am- 
ply worth any trouble in cultivation. It is more splendid than 
any which we have heretofore seen figured. All the pentstemons 
are beautiful plants, and many of them perfectly hardy. They 
slu>uld be better known. (^Pax. Mag. Bot.^ Dec.) 

Solandcea. 

BanOMA'NS/jf. 
Wayminn Pnxt. Mr Wftjinan*« Bmemanala. A green-hoaee ahrub; growing two fMt high; 
with purple flowers; apJM;aring during summer; a native of South America; increased by 
cuttioga and grown in peat, loam anddecompoeod manure. Pax. Mag. BoU Vol. IV. p. 941. 

This is the plant we noticed at p. 73 under the name of B. 
Whym&mi, and which, it was stated in the paragraph we quoted, 
was identical with the old Datura Stramonium. But according to 
Mr. Paxton it is quite a distinct species. It is not certainly the 
D. Stram6niura as that has white flowers. The only purple flow- 
ered one in the genus is the old D. fastu6sa. 

The present subject, the Brugmdnsia Waymdnti, is a very el- 
egant plant. It presents the uncommon character of funnel shap- 
ed flowers becoming semi-double; that is, one perfect corolla plac- 
ed inside of the other; as an example of this we may mention the 
polyanthus, one variety of which, very common in gardens, pos- 
sesses the same habit. A specimen from the same plant from which 
this drawing was taken^ Mr. Paxton adds, contained, besides the 
stamens and pistil, ''three corollas growing within each other and 
surrounded by a purple calyx, but connected only at the base.*' 
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Nearly every bloom displays its double character. The interior 
of the flower is pale purple, and the funnel shaped part, externally, 
is deeply blotched with the same color. It was raised from seeds, 
received from South America, by Mr Wayman, gardener to Sir 
H. Digby, and is named in compliment to him. In its cultivation 
it should be allowed plenty of pot room and abundance of water 
both at its roots and over the foliage. {Pax. Mag. Bot., Dec.) 
' Brugm&nsia sanguinea is in several collections in this country, 
and is deserving of a place in every good garden. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. i 

HtBmoroddeem. 

ANIOOZ A'NTHUS (From muigc, I ralM ap, atid amtkog^ flower; but wltii wbat appUcatloii if 

not evident) Labia. 

JliD||1MiTar.aQfiigttfdlte. UnroW'lmmed Uangkiiiin AnigoMnUias. AfVameorffreen-lioQM 

Elant; grooving 8 feet high; wHli rod and grepn flowers; appearing in .' a native of Swan 
liver; enltivated in chaiky loam and peat. Dot. Reg., 20191 

A curious and pretty plant with simple racemes of green flow- 
erS, slightly nodding, often red at the base. The foliage is sparse, 
ciliate and acute. The clusters of flowers have a neat aspect, and 
though not showy still sufiiciently beautiful to recommend it. Of 
easy culture. {Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

AmaryllkcedR. 

BTERNBE'ROM (Tn compliment to Count Caepar V. Stemberf, a learned botanlat) W, 6c. JT. 
colehlcifldra Meadow tiBtFron-Jlineered ^t* rnI.erKia. A frame ? bulb; growing about 4 liiebaa 
bigb; with yellow flowers; appearing in autumn. A native of tbe Crimea. 

**A charming little autumnal flowering bulbous plant," perfum- 
ing the fields of the Crimea, especially about the Bosphorus, with 
its fragrant jasmine scented flowers, which are yellow, somewhat 
resembling the crocus. It blooms in the months of September 
and October. It is also found in Hungary. It will probably^be 
a hardy plant, but at the present time, when the stock is small and 
the plant rare, it would be better to guard against danger by plant- 
ing in a frame. From its pleasant odor it will undoubtedly be- 
come a great favorite in our gardens. {Bot. Reg.^ Dec.) 

Orchiddcea. 

CATTLEY-f 
Ferrtnii Lindl. Mr. PeTrin's Cattleya. A stove epiphyte; growing from one to two feet 
iligbj with lilac and purple flowers; appean in ?; a native of Brazil, hoi, Reg., 9. 

A pretty species, " not unlike C. labikta, although inferior to 
it in beauty." The sepals are oblong and linear, of a lilac shade, 
and the lip beautifully marked with deep violet. This species 
has been in English collections for some time; but the flgure 
was taken from a plant which lately flowered at Mr. Knight's of 
the King's Road. It requires the same treatment as the rest of 
the genus, and should be grown in a moist stove, kept from 60^ 
to 70** in winter, and from 70^ to 100^ in summer. The soil 
should be good peat, cut or broken into pieces about an inch or 
an tncb and a half square* The pots should be filled half full of 
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potsherds, and the plant raised considerably above the surface of 
the pot. {Bot, Reg,^ Jan.) 

JSarrisdni PazL Mrs. Harrison** Cattleyai A stove epiphyte: growing aizteen uebM; 

with nwe-colored flowera; appearine in autumn. Fqiz. Alag. Bot., VoLlV, p. 347. 
Byn. C. Loddigesti var. HarriFd.iti of thn gardens. 

Another splendid variety, or species, with large and beautiful 
flowers, almost equalling the C. labiata. The lip has not that 
brilliant marking which is the peculiar charm of the C. labiata, 
but the whole flower has a very showy appearance. Added to 
this, its rather robust growth often producing, under good man- 
agement, forty or fifty blossoms, and it is a desirable plant. The 
drawing was taken from a plant at Chats worth, which produced 
nine spikes, nearly all with five blossoms each. It is grown like 
the other species. (Parr. Mag^ Bot., Dec.) 

ANJETOCHrLUS BIumb (apparently frcim anoikUn^ open, and eftciiM, « lip, in allaalon to the 
spreading apei of that organ.) 
MtAe^ua Blnme Frinaed Anetcebllua. A cnrli us epiphyte^ growing eight inciiee high; 
witli white and pink flowers; appearing in Junej a native of Ceylun. Bot. Reg., 9010. 

Of no great beauty, the flowers being ''white and green, and 
very inconspicuous. . But the leaves are singularly plaited with 
golden veins upon a brownish purple ground." It is a terrestri- 
al species, and requires the same treatment as Goody^ra, &c. 
{Bot. Reg. Dec.) 

ZYOOPE'TALUM 
maxillare Tooth-Mlie-flowered Zygnpetalum. A atove epiphyte^ growing a foot high; with 
blue dnd ctiocolate flowera: appearing in ?: a native of Eio Janiero. Fax. iUag. fioU Vol. 
IV. p. 271. 

Z. Mackaii is tolerably well known for its great beauty, but al- 
though the flowers are considerably larger than the present spe- 
cies, still it cannot lay any more claims to beauty. The present 
species is truly elegant. The lip is full and of a deep rich blue; 
the sepals are green, spotted with chocolate, the scape of flowers 
pendant and racemose. Mr Paxton states that it remains in bloom 
upwards of two months. It was sent to Messrs Loddiges from 
Rio Janiero in 1829. (Pax. Mag. Bot., Jan.) 

BTANHOTEjf 
quadric6rnc8 LhtdL Your-korned Stanhopea; a stove epiphyte; growing a fbot high; with yel- 
low and red flowers; a native of the !<pani.«li Main, fi'ot. Reg. 5. 

"An exceedingly pretty species of Stanhdpea, allied to S. oc- 
ul^ta." The flowers are very large, of a bright yellow, and the 
sepals and petals spotted with chocolate. It is a very desirable 
species. The drawing was figured from a specimen furnished by 
Sigismund Rucker, Jr., Esq., of Wandsworth. 

Appended to this is an article by Mr. Paxton upon the man- 
agement of this most beautiful tribe of plants; and as many of 
them are now about being added to our collections, we offer no 
apology for making an extract therefrom. 

*'Over the drainage hole of the pot to be used, is inserted one 
of a smaller size, generally covering about half the bottom of the 
pot; over this is carefully thrown a quantity of broken pots, suf- 
ficient to fill the former to within one third of the top. A suf- 
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ficient quantity of fibrous, moderately sandy peat, is next selected 
and placed on the top of the drainage, being first broken into va- 
rious forms and sizes, but none of. them less than a walnut; in 
placing these, care is taken to dispose of each, so as to leave a 

Eassage for the escape of water; this is more effectually secured 
y putting in, as the process of potting goes on, a few pieces of 
broken pots, say between every layer, more or less, according to 
^e size of the plant; indeed I find it an excellent plan to con- 
tinue a connection of broken pots all tlie w^y up the centre to 
the bottom of the pseudo-bulbs. After the peat becomes lev- 
el with the pot, the successive external layers are made fast by 
means of small pegs, varying fi-om four to six inches long, then pegs 
run through the layers of peat, and thus secure the whole firmly 
together. At eight inches above the line the plant is placed on 
the top; the roots are carefully laid out and carriad up to the 
place of the bulbs, very carefully, with smaller pieces of peat and 
potsherds, continuing to fasten the peat as before described, until 
the whole is finished, when it will be a foot or fifteen inches from 
the top: — small plants are not potted so high. When I commence 
potting a small plant it is not raised more than three or four in- 
ches at first, but as it grows larger it is progressively raised in 
building up, as here described, with peat; it does not terminate in 
the shape of a cone, but is carried up nearly square, being merely 
rounded a little at the top. Unless the plants are very healthy, 
but very little water is given at the root, and in winter very little 
or none, the desideratum in the cultivation of the Orchid'kceae be- 
ing to preserve the roots^ which, germinating especially in winter, 
are almost sure to be destroyed." 

The after management is simply to keep the temperature of the 
house at from 60"* to 85"* in winter, and from 70° to 100° in summer, 
and the air during the growing should be kept constantly moist by 
repeated sprinklings of water upon the paths and flues of the house; 
in the winter season they are kept rather dry. The following 
brief notes should be carefully observed by all who cultivate the 
terrestrial species, in applying the four great elements of vegeta- 
ble life, viz. air, light, heat and water: — 

Jlir, — Terrestrial Orchid^cese should never have a great vol- 
ume of external air admitted at once, however fine the weather 
may be; to prevent the house becoming too hot, a thick canvass 
shading should be covered over it during sunshine. 

Light, — The best aspect for an orchidaceous house is due South, 
and the house should be made to admit as much light as possible. 
In summer a thick canvass is always put on the house, to prevent 
the bright sun from damaging the plants. In winter every ray of 
li^t is advantageous to the plants. 

Heat, — During the growing season Orchid^ceae require a mod- 
erately moist heat, varying from 65° to 85° degrees; in the dor- 
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mant season from 65° to -75° is quite sufficient; in the season of 
rest the house should be kept dry. 

Water. — With this element more damage is done than by all 
the others put together. Orchidkceae in pots should be sparing- 
ly watered in the growing season; in the dormant state little or 
no water should be given. The secret of growing these plants 
is to take care never to kill the old roots; when too much water 
is applied while the plants are not in a growing state, almost all 
the old roots invariably perish." [Bot. Reg., Jan.) 

BPIDE'NDRUtf. 

The following epidendrums are enumerated under the head of 
miscellaneous notices, taken from Mr. Baseman's MSS» 

£pid^ndrum 

papil]6sum Bateman MS8. 
tessellktum " " 

rhizopfadrum " " 

aurantiacum " " 

tibicinis " " 

The latter is stated to be ^'by far the most magnificent of the 
genus." Flowers of the size and color of Cattleya labiiita. 
The flower scape is three yards long. 

All the most beautiful will be figured m Mr. Bateman's most 
superb work, the Orckidacece of Mexico and Guatemalaj of 
which one part only has yet appeared. The publication of this 
work will establish the cultivation of the whole tribe of epi- 
phytes, and render them the most fashionable, as they are truly 
the most singularly curious and gloriously, splendid, plants in cul- 
tivation. We look anitiously forward to the period of their gen- 
eral growth in this country, and we hope that, now the experi- 
ment of steam navigation between England and this country is 
found to be entirely practicable, all the more rare and elegant 
will be introduced. 

ScUaminidcecB. 

COITUS 
■peci6«Ufl Showy Costus. A perenniil p-een-boose plant; growing two to tbree tket faiglii 
with white flowers; appearing in August and Septomber; anatlve of the East Indies. QvAl 
■andy loam and peat. Paz. Mag. Bot, Vol. IV. p. S45. 

A ^Hruly splendid" plant. The leaves are entire, and silky on 
the under surface. Every shoot is terminated with a cluster of 
large white flowers, collected in heads, which have a very showy 
appearance. It is a common plant in England, l)Ut is rare here. 
It flourishes in sandy loam and peat, with the pots well drained. 
The plants should stand in a warm situation in the stove, where 
they will generally bloom freely. Give plenty of water and 
air after the plants have got established. {Pax. Mag. JM., 
Dec.) 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. The Book of Fruits; being a descriptive catalogue of 
the most valuable varieties of the Pear, .Spple^ Peachy Plum 
and Cherry^ for J^ew England culture. By Robert Manning. 
To tohich is added the Gooseberry, Currant ^ Raspberry^ <S/raio- 
berry and the Grape^ with modes of culture; also. Hardy omO" 
mental Trees and Shrubs, With plates. First seriesjfor 1838, 
l2mo. 118 p. Salena: Ives & Jewett. 1838. 

The cultivation of the choicer varieties of fruit is beginning to 
be quite general in this country. It is not many years since, thai 
our gardens and nurseries could boast of but few varieties, in cona- 
parison with the immense number which may now be procured. 
With but a slight knowledge of the quality of the more choice 
fruits, our cultivators remained contented with selecting a few of 
the best, of such as were generally known, and few. were suffi- 
ciently zealous to be at any great expense or uncommon pains, 
to procure novelties. Gradually, however, some of the best for- 
eign kinds were introduced to our gardens, and were disseminat- 
ed in different portions of the Middle and Eastern States. Su- 
perior in their qualities to a greater part of the old and establish- 
ed kinds, they were much sought after, and when it was ascer- 
tained by trial, how much more valuable such kinds were to the 
cultivator, the desire to possess them rapidly increased, and new 
varieties were in demand. 

But it was not until the successful experiments of the venera- 
ble Van Mons, in raising new pears, were made known to the pub- 
lic, and the truth of his theory verified in the appearance of the 
excellent fruits raised by his own bands, that cultivators became 
impressed with the importance of procuring them, to the exclu- 
sion of the older kinds. Producing fruit with certainty, of great 
excellence, the trees hardy and coming into bearing at an ear- 
lier age, they soon were widely distributed, and a collection of 
pears of any extent can scarcely be found, without containing 
one or more of his fruits. Mr Knight, and several Belgian hor- 
ticulturists, have also raised a number of fine pears, but these have 
been exceedingly limited in comparison with those of Dr. Van 
Mons. 

American cultivators have had much to contend against. Sep- 
arated'so far from the field of labor of the enthusiastic horticul- 
tarists of England and the Continent, and procuring their trees 
from so great a distance, in the importation of them, mistakes 
have -been made, and numberless errors have crept in, w'hichbave 
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left the nurserymen, in this country, in great confusion in their 
nomenclature. To arrive at more correct conclusions, works 
have been published, to facilitate the gentleman or the amateur, in 
the selection of such as possess all the good properties of a fruit. 
The first of them of any importance was that of Mr. Cox, of 
New Jersey, — subsequently, those of Mr. Prince, and Mr. Ken- 
rick, and lastly, the one which stands at the head of this article. 
The works of Mr. Prince, and of Mr. Kenrick, have been com- 
posed, in a degree, of descriptions of fruits taken from foreign 
works, and which have not been printed in this country. They 
have, however, contributed somewhat, to assist cultivators in the 
selection of the best varieties. 

A complete work is yet wanting upon the subject; but our stock 
of knowledge as yet altogether too limited, to attempt to make such 
a one what it should be. Experience alone, — an examination of 
every variety described, — ^is necessary to render a work of this 
kind truly valuable to the American cultivator. And it will 
necessarily be a long period, before this can be done with accu- 
racy. In the absence of such knowledge, the little work of Mr. 
Manning comes opportunely to our aid, and it will serve, in a 
deeree, to supply the deficiency which already exists. 

Mr. Manning is well known, as one of the best practical cult!-* 
vators of fruits; and, undoubtedly, a greater variety of kinds have 
passed under his observation, than that of any other person in this 
country. He has labored long and assiduously, in procuring all 
the choicest varieties from abroad, and his correspondence with 
Mr. Thompson, and Dr. Van Mons, has enabled him to procure 
all the new and first rate sorts. He has also procured from the 
various nurseries of this country, all the approved kinds, with a 
view of identifying them, and ascertaining their proper an^ cor- 
rect names. To our readers Mr. Manning is well known; his 
list of pears in the commencement of our third volume is one 
of the most valuable papers we have ever published, as the vari- 
eties have all produced fruit with him, from which the descrip- 
tions and remarks were taken. Lists of other fruits were kindly 
promised us, and they will undoubtedly appear in our next vol- 
ume. 

To give our readers some idea of the character and objects of 
the work, we extract a part of the prefatory remarks of the vol- 
ume. 

"The Pomological Garden was commenced in 1823, with the design of 
forming a large collection of specimen trees of such varieties of foreign 
and native fruits, as were hardy enough to endure the iDclemency ot a 
northern winter. After a strict examination of the produce of these 
trees, carefully comparing the wood, the leaf and the fruit, with the 
figures and descriptions in the most popular works on pomology, it was 
intended to select for permanent cultivation, those varieties which were 
at once fitted to the climate of New England, and of high merit in them- 
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selv«8. In furtherance of this purpose, we have assiduousljr culled 
from American catalogues all that we judged worthy of trial, and 
imported from the first European establishments, the fruits most in re- 
pute with the writers of their respective countries. We have never 
limited ourselves to one specimen, but have, in every instance, procured 
trees of each name from many difierent sources, in order the more sure- 
ly to arrive at correct conclusions respecting their identity, as well as to 
multiply our means of estimating their comparative value. 

*'For donations of scions we are indebted to the liberality of many gen- 
tlemen of our own country, who have imported choice fruits from £u«* 
rope for their own gardens; to the London Horticultural Society, and 
to the learned Doctor Van Mons, of Brussels, from whom we have re- 
ceived most of those new and admirable pears which he has, for many 
years, produced on his own grounds, or obtained from the horticulturists 
of Belgium and Germany. We have also annually collected scions of 
all the new fruits of American ori<?in, and propose to continue the col- 
lection both of these and of trees from the best foreign and native sour- 
ces. We shall subject their produce to the same rigid scrutiny with the 
contents of the present volume; and shall offer those which prove most 
valuable and hard^ to nurserymen and amateurs, who will tnus be ena- 
bled to obtain varieties of tried merit, withoutdanger of the necessity of 
a renewal, at a future period, after waiting many years for the appear- 
ance of fruit. 

''A supplement to this work will be published at the close of every 
fruit season, describing each desirable kind which has been proved dur- 
ing the season. With the exception of peaches, we recommend no 
fruit that will not ripen in any part of New England or New York, and 
in the southern part of Canada. Our selections have been made from 
nearly four hundred kinds, which we have raised yearly. Experience 
has taught us that many fruits, highly extolled by European writers, and 
doubtless of great excellence in their native soil, either perish or degen- 
erate iti our colder regions; and of these and all others which we have 
found in any respect improper for cultivation, we design hereafter to 
publish a catalogue. 

^ "We do not daira for all the varieties herein enumerated, the distinc- 
tion of first rate fruits; some are second rate, admitted in consideration 
of their size, beautv and abundant bearing, though their flavor is not the 
most delicious. The essential characteristics of a first rate tree are, 
health, vigor, and fertility; those of a first rate fruit are, magnitude of 
size, beauty of shape and color, and richness of flavor. But a small 
number of fruits, uniting all these qualities, is known to horticultural 
science throughout the world. Besides, in regard to the taste of a fruit, 
the judgment of individuals greatly varies; what one person would pro- 
nounce exquisite, might to another seem merely tolerable. In commen- 
dation, however, of the kinds described in this manual, we confidently 
declare our conviction, that no possessor of any or all of them would 
wiHingly relinquish their culture for the purpose of regrafting his trees 
with any other varieties. 

"There is one circumstance to which we venture to call the attention 
of our readers— that while some recent works on pomology are compil- 
ed from earlier authors, or from information derived at second-hand, the 
writers themselves seldom having the means of observation in their pow- 
er, we have in these pages described no specimen which we have not 
actually identified, beyond a reasonable doubt of its genuineness. We 
offer these notices merely as matters of fact, without embellishments. 
Recording nothing that we have not ourselves witnessed, we have quot- 
ed no synonyms, and referred to the authority of preceding writers no 
farther than to adopt the names by which the fruits are known in the 
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catalogue of the London Horticultaral Society, the most complete work 
on this subject hitheFto offered to the public. 

^The innumerable errors in the names of fruits, and the perplexity and 
disappointment arising from this cause, are inconceivable to aAy but a 
collector. It is very desirable that there should be some acknowledged 
standard, to whose authority, in doubtful cases of this nature, we mi^ht 
appeal. Nurserydien and cultivators have generally deemed it a point 
too trifling for consideration. If a fruit was good, the name was sup- 
posed to be of no consequence. A better state of things is, however, 
beginning to prevail, especially in the United States, where a knowl* 
edge of the subject is widely diffused, and a laudable solicitude is felt 
that catalogues should contam no varieties but what are actuallv culti- 
Tated, and ascertained to be identically the kinds which their titles pro- 
claim them to be." 

We differ from the author, in regard to the propriety of exclud- 
ing the synonyms of fruits. In our opiDion, a work of this kind 
cannot be perfect without them, inasmuch that the mere describ- 
ing of a variety, however so valuable such a description is, to 
select trees by, is no guide to the correcting the names of such 
fruits as already exist in our gardens, and which, not being known, 
might again be purchased for another sort. We will note an in- 
stance. There is a plum, cultivated quite extensively in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, and found in all the nursery catalogues, called 
the Semiana. Now this variety and the blue Imperatrice of Mr* 
Manning, are one and the same: but as no synonyms are given, 
and nothing is said about its cultivation under another name, any 
person wanting a late fruit might order this, when he already 
possessed it. To guard against such mistakes, is one of the 
principal uses of synonyms. So far, therefore, as this work goes, 
It is but a descriptive catalogue, where persons wanting fruit trees 
will find their qualities fully and correctly given. 

In this volume 180 varieties of apples, pears, peaches, plums 
and cherries are described, the whole of which have produced 
fruit in Mr. Manning's collection; of apples there are 61; of 
pears, 81; of peaches, 15; of plums, 20; of cherries, 14. 

The pears are nearly all included in the list in our Magazine. 
The apples which have been proved, are the following: — 

1. Early Harvest 14. Red Doctor Apple 

^. Early Bouffh 15. Boxford 

S. American Red Juneating 16. Red Astracan 

4. Summer Queen 17. Oslin 

5. Early Red Margaret 18. Kilham Hill 

6. Summer Rose 19. Lyscom 

7. Summer Penrmain 20. Porter 

8. Rambourd'ete 21. Duchess of Oldenburg 

9. Fall Harvey 92. Yellow Ingestrie 

10. Drap d^or 23. Red Ingestrie 

11. Hnwtbomdean 24. Franklin Golden Pippin 

12. Williams' Favorite Red 25. Kerry Pippin 
Id. Benoni 26. Gravenstem 
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27. Ribstone Pippin 40. Pennocks 

S8. Golden Russet 41. Baldwin 

39. Blue Fearmain 42. Ladf Apple ^ 

30. Red Quarrenden 43. Bell flower 

31. Wine Apple 44. Swaar 

3!2. Fameuse 45. Dan vers Winter Sweet 

S3. Menagere 46. Fickman Pippin 

34. Rhode Island Greening 47. Mela Carla 

85. Lovett Sweet 48. Roxbury Russet 

36. Murphy 49. Hubbardston Nonsuch 

87. Ortley Pippin 50. Minister 

88. Newtown Spitzenburg 51. Green Sweet. 

89. White Winter CalvUle 

We are glad to notice, that the Petre pear, which we stated, 
at p. 83 in our pomological notices, to be a fine fruit, and wor- 
thy of general cultivation, is highly recommended by Mr. Man- 
ning. He states that it is a pear of the *'very first rank." It 
produced fruit in Mr. Manning's garden for the first time the 
past year. 

As a specimen of the descriptions, we extract the following 
list of plums. 

1. Italian Damask. — Fruit of medium size, round; skin dark blue, 
nearly black; stem half an inch lon^, inserted in a small round cavity; 
flesh yellow, juicy and high flavored. A freestone, a great bearer, and 
one of the best caHy plum.o. Ripe in August. 

2. Morocco. — A fine and very productive variety; the size is rather 
small, nearly round; the skin a dark purple, covered with a blue bloom; 
flesh greenish-yellow, juicy and good. A clingstone — ripening in Au- 
gust. 

8. Princess Imperial Ga^e. — Originated at the Nursery of Wm. 
Prince & Sons, Flushing, N. Y. Fruit nearly as larjje as the yellow 
egg plum; of an oval form; when fully ripe the skin is yeliow,with streaks 
of bright yellow and green indistinctly seen; the flesh rich and sweet. 
The most productive and profitable of all the plums. Ripe in Aueust. 

4. ^revoorVs Purple Washington. — Produced from the stone of TBol- 
inar's Washington, by Mr. Brevoort, of New York. Fruit of large 
size; form round, and nearly oval; skin dark blue, covered with a blue 
bloom; the flesh sweet and good. A freestone, ripening in September. 
The treie is of viocorous growth and very productive. 

5. Orleans. — This is a well known and productive plum; the fruit is 
sometimes large; the form round; the skin dark, approaching to a pur- 
ple, with a thin blue bloom; the flesh yellow, firm and p:ood, with sonoe 
astringency near the stone, from which the flesh separates. Ripe in 
August. 

6. Kirk's Plum. — Fruit large, round; skin dark purple, covered with 
a dense bloom, which adheres firmly to the skin; flesh yellow, juicy and 
rich. A very productive freestone plum — ripening in August. 

7. Purple Gage. — Fruit of medium size, nearly round, a little flatten- 
ed at the ends; skin of a violet color, with a light blue bloom; the flesh 

greenish, rich and high flavored. A first rate freestone plum; a great 
Barer; ripe in August. 

8. Large Long Blue. — The origin of this fine plum is uncertain; the 
tree which produced the specimens was procured from the nursery of 
the Messrs^ Landreth, Philadelphia. The size is large; the form oval* 
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Tenr long; the skin blue, nearly black, covered with a thick bloomy the 
flesh yellow, rich and excellent; it hangs a long time on the tree« ripen- 
ing gradually, and is well adapted to the market, bearing carriage bet- 
ter than most other plums. It is a great bearer; a freestone. Ripe in 
September. 

9. Chreen Qage, — The finest of all plums; of medium size, round; 
the skin a greenish-yellow, when very ripe nearly yellow, mottled with 
red near the stem; flesh sugary and of delicious flavor. In our own 
exposed grounds, and in grass, it bears abundant crops, not being sub- 
ject to rot like many fine plums. A freestone, ripening in August and 
September. 

10. Bleeker^s Gage. — Produced from seed by the Rev. Mr. Bleeker, 
of Albany, N. Y. The form oval, nearly round; skin a dark yellow, 
with dark red spots and blotches; the flesh is rich and excellent. A 
l^reat bearer. Ripe in September. ^ 

11. Cooper^s pium, — Produced from a stone of the Orleans, by Mr. 
Joseph Cooper, of New-Jersey; the size is very large, round, a little ob» 
long; the skin a dark purnle; flesh greenish-yettow« rich and good. It 
ripens in September; proauces abundant crops; but is very subject to 
rot at the period of ripening. 

13. Elfrey, — This is a plum of small size and oval form; the skin 
dark blue; the flesh /dry, firm and of fine flavor. The trees produce 
abundantly. A freestone — ripening in September. 

IS. German Prune, — Fruit of medium size; form oval, diminishing 
towards the stem; the skin purple, with a blue bloom; the flesh rich, 
sweet and delicious. It produces abundantly; it begins to ripen in Au- 
gust, and can be eaten from the tree for a month or more. 

14. Duane^s Purple. — This is a plum of an extraordinary size; the 
form round; the skm a dark purple; flesh sweet and good. The orij[^in 
of this plum is uncertain; it ripens in September, and has the reputation 
of being a fine fruit. 

15. Bingham, — Fruit large; the form oval; skin a bright yellow, spot- 
ted and blotched with red; the flesh yellow, rich and delicious. A cUng- 
atone — ripening in September. 

16. Wathington. — ^xhis very superior plum originated in New-York; 
the size is very large; form oval; skin an orange yellow, speckled with 
red; the flesh yellow, sweet and excellent; highly esteemed as a first 
rate plum. Ripe in September. 

17. Italian Prune. — The size is large; form oblong; the skin dark 
pul*ple, covered with a bloom; flesh greenish-yellow, firm, dry and fine. 
It bears well, and the fruit ripens in September and October* 

18. Diamond. — This new plum originated in England; it is of the 
largest size, oblong; the skin purple, nearly black, covered with a thick 
bloom; the flesh firm and good, but not rich; the tree is of rapid growth 
—an extraordinary bearer. The fruit ripens in September. 

19. Blue Imperatriee. — Fruit of medium size; shape oblong, taper- 
ing to the stem; the skin a dark purple, covered with a light bluish 
bloom; the flesh vello wish-green, firm, rich and sweet. A clingstone. 
A great bearer, ft hangs on the tree a long time, and is in use in Oc- 
tot^r and November. 

90. Coe^s Golden Drop. — This beautiful new plum is of large size; 
the form is oval, with unequal sides; the skin a golden yellow, spotted 
with rich red points and small blotches, on the sunny side; the flesh 
yellow, sweet and delicious. A clingstone — an abundant bearer. Ripen- 
ing gradually in September, October and November. Of all the late 
plums this is decidedly the best and the most profitable which can be 
cultivated. 
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We commend the work to all who wish to make selections 
of fruits. It is neatly got up, and is embellished with four very 
excellent lithographs of the following fruits: — ^Williams's Bon 
Chretien, and Easter beurre pears; Coe's Golden Drop plum, and 
black Tartarian cherry. A continuation of the work will appear 
every autumn, enumerating and describing only such fruits as have 
passed under the inspection of Mr. Manning. Preceding the de- 
scriptive lists, are a few general remarks, containing the substance 
of the practice of various cultivators, in regard to the cukiva- 
tion of the different fruits, contributed by Mr. J, M. Ives. Ap- 
pended to the whole, is a list of ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Mr. Manning has been at great expense in getting up his col- 
lection of fruits, and we hope the sale of this work will in a de- 
gree remunerate him for his trouble. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. F(n'eign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. — The anniversary 
meetine of this society was held the latter part of February; officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year, and a statement of the financial a0air9 
of the society read before the members. From this, we learn that the 
amount of money expended for prizes the past year was £346 (upwardff 
of fifteen hundred dollars.) It was given at the different shows, as fol- 
lows: — Hanover Square Rooms, £55, ^; at the Hampton show, £37, 
15«; Beulah Spa, £69, 16«; Carnation show, £6; Betilah Spa, second 
exhibition, £70, lbs; Salt-hill anniversary, £110, 7»; Evening shows, £5» 
The society ma^ be considered as one of the most flourishing in £ng- 
la.nd, and as exerting a most powerful infiuence upon the spreading ofa 
ood taste for the more choice floral productions. The labors of the Lon- 
en Horticultural Society are known to all who have taken any inter- 
est in gardening, and it htis been the means of diffusing a (^reat quantity 
of information upon horticulture. But the objects for which such a so- 
ciety labors are so many and diversified that it is impossible to devote 
that attention to each which would be bestowed upon them by societies 
instituted for that purpose. . The Metropolitan Society was estab- 
lished for the express purpose of bringing forward the most choice 
specimens of flowers alone; and by continuing to adhere to this, it has 
acquired a high reputation. Its decision in all matters connected with 
floriculture is considered as the best authority. The high state of per- 
fection to which the dahlia has attained, has in a great degree arisen 
from its liberal award of premiums. We hope something of the same 
kind will be got up both in fioston, New York and Philadelphia. We are 
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convinced it would tend to rapidly disseminate a better tagte for flori- 
culture. Our horticultural societies, in aiming at so much, accomplish 
less. Their funds do not allow them to award a sufficient amount in 
premiums, there are so many objects to be embraced. Flowers in them- 
selires are so various, that to encourage any class there should be a lib* 
era] sum devoted to them alone. — Ed» 

An evening meeting of the society was held Feb. the 20th, when some 
varieties of flowers were exhibited. Among others, Mr. Glenny exhibit- 
ed a splendid seedling camellia, of a dark crimson color, which, for 
symmetry of form, obtained universal commendation. A conversation 
took place, on a gall, discovered on the leaves of the camellia, the work 
of an insect, which does not, however, appear to extend its ravages far, 
but the economy and nature of which, would form interesting matter of 
investigation. This gall, as it is called, is found only on such plants as 
are infested with the scale, or stand near such. Though injurious, in 
our opinion, only, as keeping the plants in a state of uncleanliness, it 
can only be got rid of, by the total destruction of every scale. It is 
caused fa|V their excrements, which are deposited upon many of the 
leaves, where the insects are most thickly congregated, and which, from 
its adhesive nature, is not readily washed off, and the plant soon assumes 
a mouldy and blackened appearance. We have been troubled with 
thijs scale, more or less, but we have found a careful washing of the 
plants, with a sponge, of both stems and leave?, in the fall of tne year, 
oefore they are placed in the house, a very sure way of destroy ingtnem. 
Washes of any kind are apt to injure the plant, and, after all, do not 
wholly destroy the insects. When any of this ^^gall," as it is called, is 
observed on a plant, the insect that causes it should be sought out, and 
destroyed. By pursuing such a course, they will soon be exterminated. 
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London Horticultural Society, — The most interesting displays the 
past winter, before the society, have been the great variety of |>ears, and 
other fruit, from the garden. Among the pears little known, was Dow- 
ler's seedling, called one of the best varieties, keeping well. The vari- 
eties of apples were very numerous. The exhibitions of flowers have 
been rather meagre. 

Roydl Society and Central School of Horticulture and Agriculture, — 
This flourishing society continues to hold its meetings and exhibitions, 
and, the past winter, a series of interesting lectures have been delivered 
before the members by Professor Johnson. A synopsis of the lectures 
is in the Horticultural Journal, but it would be impossible for us to pre- 
sent even a very condensed account of the same. We shall notice the 
published report of each lecture, and, if we perceive anything particu- 
larly interesting, shall extract the same in a future number. 

An exhibition of the society was held on Saturday, Feb. 17, 1838. 
The principal flowers were the camellias, of which a most splendid 
dis[)lay was made of both plants and cut blooms. Five new and fine 
varieties were among the number: two of them are named Cardinal 
(a single one, we believe,) and Louis Philippe, neither of which are 
yet in the trade : two beautiful rose-colored varieties, in the collection 
of Mr. Glenny, and probably raised by him from seed: and a superb 
crimson one from Mr. Luttman, which gained the "Victoria silver medal. 
Messrs. Chandler exhibited a collection, embracing, with others, imbri- 
ckta, punctata, Colvllli, Donkela^ri, double white and double striped. 
Mr. Glenny displayed thirty-seven plants in seventeen varieties: Messrs. 
Bowler, Upright, and Redding, each, exhibited twenty or thirty fine 
specimens. Twelve varieties of cut flowers, of great elegance, were 
contributed by Mr. Glenny and Mr. Allnutt, for tne gold medal. The 
specimens of both the extiibitions were so beautiful that the committee 
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found It dtffioult to decide to which to award the prize. A splendid 
nosegay was cut from Mr. Reckling's plants, and, together with the tweWe 
prize camelliaif, was sent to tlie queen. This exhibition was to be repeat* 
ed. The displny must have been exceedingly splendid, from the great 
number of camellias which were contributed, amounting in all to above 
two hundred plants, besides a great quantity of cut blooms. Another 
year we anticipate the offer of a valuable premium, by the Massachu-> 
setts Horticultural Society, for the best twelve cut flowers. We have 
no doubt but that a magnificent show of cut blooms could be made by 
the amateurs around Boston. — Ed, 

Protection lo Nurserymen in Great Britain, — A writer in the Horti^ 
cultural Journal expresses a hope that English nurserymen may receive 
some protection against Continental competition. The immense quan- 
tities of plants which are annually imported from the Continent, where 
glass is without duty, fuel cheap, and labor cheaper, renders it impossi- 
ble for the English nurserymen to procure a reasonable price for their 
articles. The writer recommends a duty of one shilling a plant on all 
(][uantities under one hundred, and nine pence per plant upon* all quan- 
tities above that number. It is recommended that all nurserymen and 
ffardeners petition parliament for a protecting duty on plants. — (^Hort, 
Jour,) 

Chances of obtaining superior new dahlias, — Mr. Girling, the grower 
of the superb dahlias. Ruby, Suffolk Hero, Topaz, &c., advertises 
eight new ones this year of his own raising, and states that they were se- 
lected from i{0,000 seedlings. Those.who wish to grow seedling dahlias, 
can judge from this, what proportion of flowers worth naming they may 
expect. The nearer the flowers approach all the requisite properties 
of a dahlia, the less will be the proportion of flne ones; and if only 
eight out of 30,000 can now be procured, in a short period, not more 
than three or four, out of the same number, may reasonably be expect- 
ed to possess superior properties. 20,000 plants set at the distance usu- 
ally allowed for dahlias, would occupy, at least, two acres of ground. 
This, however, we hope, will not deter our nurserymen^ or amateurs, 
from making the attempt to raise seedlings. — Ed, 

Lotonde^s Perfection geranium, — A variety under this name is offered 
in the English catalogues, of this season, at 105 shillings sterling, or £5, 
6«. the plant. The color of the flower is not stated. — Id, 

Buist's and Mackenzie's Seedling daA/tas.— Messrs. C. J. & Peter 
Touni^, nurserymen, of Epsom, London, we observe, in their late pub- 
lished catalosfues of dahlias, offer for sale, among others, Buist's Wash* 
inston and Mackenzie's Perfection dahlias, at 7«. 6d, each. Buist's 
\v ashington is said to be a ver^ flne white flower, in the shape of Cri- 
terion, undoubtedly Mr. Buist found a better sale for the roots in 
England than in this country. It was not in the trade in this country, 
last season, though we presume it will be this. Mackenzie's Perfection 
was exhibited at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's room ,la8t fall, 
but was not greatly admired. Mackenzie's Contender is a veij pretty 
<]iuilled variety of good form, a free bloomer, and well worthy of cultiva- 
tion in a select collection. — Ed, 

New Seedling dahlias, — We believe we stated, in our last number, 
that the number of new seedlings for 1838 was not so great as that of 
the year preceding. Since that time, however, we have received a great 
number of catalogues, which contain the names of many new and high 
priced kinds. Elphinstone has raised a few, which are described as very 
fine. Girling, Jeffries, Young, Squibb, Rendle, Brown, Smith, ana 
Barrett, each, enumerate several varieties of their own production. 
Smith's Lord Bvron, a beautiful light ruby crimson one, is figured in the 
Horticultural Journal, 
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In order that those of our readers, who are selecting dahlias for 
planting, may see what new kinds are principally enumerated m the 
tlnglish catalogues, we give the following: — 

Lady Dartmouth Beauty of Dulwich 

Marchioness of Tavistock Yellow Perfection 

Princess Victoria Lavinia 

Conqueror of Europe King Otho 

Mary Ruby 

Mary Queen of Scots Suffolk Hero 

Dutchess of Sutherland Blandina 

Juliet Glory of the West 

Rosa superba Napoleon 

Marquis of Northampton King of Beauties 

Mrs. Broad wood Shakspeare 

Purple Perfection Aurora 

Sir Henry Fletcher Addison 

Sulphurea elegans Beauty of Bedford 

Triumphant Champion 

« Warmmster Rival Gem, &c. &.c. 

These are only a few of the very finest. Others exceedingly beair- 
tiful are to be had at less prices than the above. — Ed. 



GUATIMALA. 

The Banana. — The following interestinff account of the banana we copy 
from a paper in the J/or^'cttZ/Mra/" Journal contributed by Mr. Mackenzie. 
It is a continuation of his article on the Vegetable and Forest Treasures 
of Guatimala. The banana is one of the most delicious fruits, when 
eaten in its ripe state; but it is rareTy or never found so in this country, 
as the fruit is picked green, in order that it may not he over ripe when 
it arrives here. All the bananas mav be made to ripen good crops fa 
our stoves; but as yet few gentlemen have attempted to grow the plants. 
A new species called M. Cavendishtt, has been fruited in England, by 
Mr, Paxton, which contained upwards of one hundred and twenty-five 
fine_fruit in one cluster. The plants have a noble appearance, with 
their tall stems, and broad and stately foliage, and are Iiighly ornamen- 
tal, from the oriental aspect which they convey to the stove. The 
plants are easily cultivated, and when once in a collection, there is not 
much danger of losing them. The various uses for which the fruit may 
be employed, render it one of the most valuable tropical plants: — 

''Of the species of fruits, which are numerous, delicate, and whole- 
some, the plantain deserves particular notice — it is, in Escuintla, called 
Oordo', but in other provinces banana, in order to distinguish it from 
the other kinds of plantain. This fruit is preferred by the natives, on 
account of its medicinal qualities, to many others that are more com- 
mon and well known; and it ranks higher in general estimation, as re- 
irards taste and flavor, to many, even to the anana or pine-apple. In 
delicacy of flavor, indeed, it is superior to the pine, the guanabana^ 
and the chicosapote or medlar; in beauty of color to the scarlet sapofe; 
and is, perhaps, more extensively useful and used than any other fruit 
whatever. This kind of plantain forms a principal article in the traffic 
of the province of Escuintla. A description of it is to be found in Al- 
CEDo's Vocabulary of the provincial iDords of America; but some of its 
various uses may be here noted down. In the first place, then, it fur- 
nishes a very substantial food; each fruit yielding a large portion of nu- 
tritive matter, without skin, stone, or other inedible part; and poor per- 
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■om eat it both in the ripe and unripe state: others use it only io the 
Diature state, as then it has a most delicious flavor. Dried in the sun it 
has a most exquisite taste, being ffreatly superior to the dried figs of 
Europe and Asia. It is also eaten boiled, rooited, and fried with sugar; 
and it furnishes the chief material for several kinds of excellent and sa- 
vory stews and other dishes. Lastly, it supplies the place of maize, or 
Indian corn, whenever or wherever that necessary of life may happen 
to be wanting. Fuentes states, in his second volume, that when plan- 
tains have been partly dried in an oven — then peeled and pounded into 
a paste — afterwards pressed or packed into a vessel, and kept there duiv 
ing a fortnight, and then dissolved in water and strained — a wine may 
be made from the liquor, which is not to be distinj^uished from the fa- 
mous and delicious wine called Ojo de OaUo, It is very singular and 
lamentable, however, that notwithstanding the above mentioned advan- 
tages — so manifest to both natives and strangers in these provinces— 
the real worth of the olantain is but little appreciated, and its utility much 
neglected. This is tne more extraordinary, when we take into account 
the great facility of cultivating so valuable a fruit, and the great abun- 
dance of iu produce.'' {Hart, Jour,) 



AaT. IL Domestic Notice. 

Public Qarden, — We had intended several times to have made men- 
tion of the efforts which have been set on foot to obtain subscribers to 
establish a public garden at the foot of the Boston common (!) on what 
Is now called the back Bay. The prayer of the petitioners to the city 
for the use of the land, and the subsequent acts of the mayor and alder- 
men upon the same, have, however, been so generally made known in 
the morning newspapers, that our merely noticing them would have 
been information of little interest. But we had intended, as soon as our 
engagements would allow, to have offered some remarks upon the plan 
and objects of this garden. We shall yet do so. The necessary num- 
ber of subsci'ibers has not yet, we believe, been procured, and, conse- 
quently, nothing has been done. A meeting of all those interested in 
the subject is advertised to take place at the Massachusetts Horticultu- 
ral Society's Room, on Saturday, May 5th, and we shall endeavor to 
ascertain what progress has been madew — Ed. 



Art. HI. Massachusetts HoriieuUural Society. 

Saturday, March 9\st, 1838. — Exhibited. Fine specimens of Rhode 
Island greening a])ples, from S. Walker. 

Presented, — Chinese mulberry seed, from J. M. Ives, Salem. 

The various committees to whom was referred the subject of select- 
ing the objects for which premiums are to be offered by the Society, held 
a meeting for this purpose, and reported the following list: — 

FRUITS. 

Pears, — For the best summer pears, not less than one dozen, a pre- 
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miam of $5.00. For the best autamn pears, not leie than one dosen, 
a premium of $5.00. For the best winter pears, not less than one dos- 
en, a premium of $5.00. 

J3lpple$, — For the best summer apples, not less than one dozen, a pre* 
mi urn of $5.00. For the best autumn apples, not less than one dosen, 
a premium of $5.00. For the best winter apples, not less than one 
dozen, a premium of $5.00. 

Cherriea.'^FoT the best cherries, not less than two quarts, a premium 
of $5.00. 

Peaehet, — For the best peaches, open culture, not less than one dozen, 
a premium of $5.00. For the best peaches, under glass, not less than 
one dozen, a premium of $5.00. 

Plwns, — For the best plums, not less than one quart, a premium of 
$5.00. 

Jiprieott. — For the beat apricots, not less than one dozen, a premium 
of $4.00. 

Nectarinei. — For the best nectarines, not less than one dozen, a pre- 
mium of $4.00. 

QtUneei. — For the best quinces, not less than one dozen, a premium 
of $5.00. 

Orapes. — ^For the best foreign grapes grown under glass, a premium 
of $10.00. For the best foreign grapes, out door culture, a premium of 
$5.00. For the best native grapes, a premium of $5.00. 

OooteberrieM. — For the best aessert gooseberries, not less than two 
quarts, a premium of $5.00. 

Roipberries, — For the best raspberries, not less than two quarts, a pre- 
mium of $5.00. 

Straxoberries. — For the best strawberries, not less than one quart, a 
premium of $5.00. 

CurrantM, — For the best currants, not less than one quart, a premium 
of $3.00. 

FLOWERS. 

Roui, — For the best display of blooms, $5.00. Best twenty-four 
hardy varieties, $3.00. Best twelve hardy varieties, $3.00. Best twelve 
China, and other tender varieties, $9.00. 

HyaeinthM, — Best display of, $5.00. 

Carnations, — Best display of, $5.00. Best six varieties, $S.00. Best 
seedling, $3.00. 

Piiiki, — Best display, $5.00. Best six varieties, $3.00. Best seed- 
ling, $3.00. 

Ttt/tp*.— Best twelve varieties, $8.00. 

Vahtiai, — 1st prize, best display, $10.00; 3nd prize, best display, 
$6.00. 1st prize, best twenty-four varieties, $8.00: 3nd prize, best 
twentv-four varieties, $5.00. 1st prize, l>e8t sixteen varieties, $6.00; 
3d prize, best sixteen varieties, $4.00. 1st prize, best eight varieties, 
$5.00; 3d prize, best ei«;bt varieties, $2.00. Ist prize, b^st seedling, 
$3.00. 3d prize, best seedling, $3.00. 

Tto^if.— Be^t display, $5.00. Best seedling, $3.00. 

OeraniufM, — Best cUsplay, six varieties, in pots, $5.00. Best seed- 
ling, $3.00. 

IlerbaceouB plants, — Best general display during the season, $10.00. 

VEGETABLES. 

Jispararus, — Earliest and best in open ground, $4.00. ^ 
CucumSers, — Best pair on or before the first Saturday in July, $4.00. 
Ca66ag-e«.— Early, the best four heads, $3.00. 
Carrots, — Twelve roots, the earliest and best, $3.00. 
JBee^s.— Twelve roots, the earliest and best, by the first Saturday in 
Illy, $3.00. 
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Rkubarh. — Six spears of the best, fS.OO. 

Potatoei. — £arly, one peck of the best, by the first Saturday in July, 
9S.00. 

Celery. — Two plants, earliest and best, 9^.00. 

Betms, — Large Lima, two quarts of shelled, $3.00. The earliest and 
best, dwarf shell, two quarts, $3.00. 

Lettuce, — Four headtf, the finest and heaviest of the season, $3 00. 

Ckmlifiowere. — Two heads, finest and heaviest of the season, $3.00. 

Broeo/i.— Two heads, $3.00. 

Spuuhee. — Winter, the largest and best pair, $3.00. 

Fea$, — One peck, the earliest and best, by the first Saturday of JudOi 
$4.00. 

MeUme. — Water, the largest and best pair, $3.00. The finest green- 
llesh in the season, $3.00. 

Indian ewn^ for boiling; twelve ears, having regard to the size of the 
ears, their earliness, and the quality of the corn, $3.00. 

Discretionary premiums will also be awarded for such articles as the 
committees may deem worth jr of such distinction. 

April 38th. — The first exhibition of the season, and the first gerani- 
um display ever made by the Society, took place on the 28th. The 
weather was very fine, and the number of visitors much greater than 
we had anticipated. It was with feelings of delight that we witnessed 
such an interest taken by the public m this early exhibition, when 
there could not, possibly, much be expected. If (he thronged state of 
the room can be considered any thing, we augur well for the success 
of the weekly shows, during the ensuing summer, and in particular the 
late exhibitions, when the dahlia will be displayed in greater perfection, 
and we doubt not profusion, than it has ever been heretofore. 

As the exhibition of geraniums was for premiums, we shall probably 
have the report of the committee at a future meeting; but as our readers 
may have anticipated some account of the exhibition, we give the fol- 
lowing, firom our own memorandums: — 

EatkUiited. — From M. P. Wilder, about twenty pots of geraniums, viz. 
Hill's Champion, Hericartic^num, Lord Denmnn, Admiral Codrington, 
div^rsum, Cfelestia, Admiral Nelson, Mary Queen of Scots, Adeline, 
&lbidum, Rob Roy, Diadematum, and three or four seedlings. Also, a 
fine specimen of the Triumph de Luxumhorg rose. 

From S. Walker, «^lvs8um sax&tile, and three seedling pansies, in 
pots; Mrs. Gushing and Granta were two of the kindi<; the formtir is a 
beautiful variety. These attracted much attention. From Mr. Miller, 
four or five varieties of geraniums in pots, and cut flowers. From T. 
Mason, cut flowers of geraniums. From Mr. Cowan, a great variety 
of cut flowers, including a seedling. 

From T. Lee, a variety of flowers, among which we noticed Gail- 
14rdtahicolor,Chrys^i«cr6cea, Ferbdna Tweediet^na, and cbamaedrifdlia, 
Fdchsta globdaa, Ualandrinia discolor, mimuluses, new dark nasturtium, 
Clirkia pulcb^Ua, and p. 41ba, the latter a charming variety, calceola- 
rias, and roses. 

The kinds of geraniums, among Mr. Wilder's, which struck us as 
fine, were, Lord Denman, Diadematum, Hericarticlni^m, and one un- 
known variety. None were shown in pots, excepting by Mr. Wilder, 
and Mr. Miller. The award of the committee will probably be made 
known at a subsequent meeting. 

Fruittx — From S. Downer, Spitzemburg, and Lady apples, and an un- 
known kind, called the golden russet, but not the one properly so nam- 
ed; also, Easter beurr6 pear, in excellent preservation. From £. M. 
Richards, Lady, Swaar, Roxbury sweet, and Roxbury russet apples; 
als0| beurr6 de Bolwiller pear, a small, good looking fruit. 
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Art. IV. Faneuil HaU Market 



Potatoes, new : 

Co— .{^IK:::: 

Turnipt, 

<>— .{?S^:':::: 

French, per bushel, 

RuU Baga, per bushel,. . . . 
Onions : 

red, per bunch, 

white, per bushel 

yellow, per bushel, 

iiew, pel* bunch 

Beets, new, per bushel,. . . . 
Carrots, per bushel,. . . ... 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound,. « 

Garlic, per pound, 



From To 



Caihaget, Salads, 4'c. 

Gabbages, per dozen : 

Savoys, 75 

Drumheads none. 

Red Dutch 75 

CauUflowei's,each, 12^ 

Lettuce, per head, 4 

Celery, per root: 

Giant, iJione. 

Common, none. 

Spinach, per peck, 25 

Rhubarb, per lb 25 

Daodelious, per half peck,. ... 17 

Turnip tops, per peck 20 

Cabbage sprouts, 25 



$cts. 



1 00 
40 

1 25 

37.i 

2 00 
1 00 
1 50 

60 

60 
17 
60 
60 

6 
6 

200 

8 

60 

60 

00 

8 

6 

20 

12i 



9cts. 



1 25 
50 

1 50 
50 

2 60 



75 

75 
20 
75 
75 



8 

12.] 

75 

75 

12 
10 



1 00 
25 

8 



20 
25 



SquasJuM and Pumpkitu. 

Squashes, per pound: 
Lima, 

West India, 

Winter crookneck, 



Pot and Sweet Herbt. 



Parsley, per half peck,. . . , 

Sage, per pound, 

Marjorum, per bunch,. . . , 

Savory, per bunch,. 

Spearmint, per bunch,, .. 

DruiU, 

Apples, dessert : 

Common, ?P*'I^"*h 
vuuuuuu, J p^ bushel,.. 

Russets, J P^'J^T^I'- • 
'*"^' I per bushel,, 



B^wio..{psSSM:::: 

Pears: 

Watermelons, each,. ....... 

Cucumbers, each, 

Quinces, [ter bushel, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Grapes, per pound: 
Malaga, 

Oranges, 5 common, ,)erdox. 
» » ^ Havana, per doz. 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Cocoanuts, each, , 

Shaddocks, each, 

Walnuts 5P«^*»«Te^ 

walnuts, J ppr bushel, 

Almonds, (sweet,)per pound, . , 

Filberts, per pound, 

Castana, 

lEnglish walnuts, per lb 



From. To 
3cts.$cls. 



25 

17 

6 

6 

6 



1 00 

76 

200 

00 

60 

1 25 

none. 

2 00 
20 
25 

none. 



26 

60 

75 

25 

60 

17 

6 

26 

500 

8 00 

12 

4 

4 

5i 



871 
20 

la 

12 



200 
1 60 
225 
1 60 
300 
1 60 



25 

m 

60 



300 

60 

75 

25 

6 

600 

14 

6 



Remarks. — The unusually mild winter and the continued pleasant- 
ness of the weather during March, had led us to anticipate a warm 
April and a genial May. April, however, so far from being a mild 
month, has been quite cool, with several severe frosts, to the no little 
injury of many vegetables. Early cabbages have been cut off, in some 
instances, and peas, cauliflowers, &c., have been much injured and re- 
tarded in their growth. The weather has been altogether too cool to 
proceed with planting, and we suspect that little has as yet been done, 
except to prepare the soil for the seed. Last year, when we made our 
April report, asparagus had appeared in the market. Up to this date 
of the same month of this year there has not been any brought in, nor 
do we think that any has appeared above the soil, except in very warm 
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aspects. Should warm weather soon ensue, the excellent state of the 
earth will cause vegetation to advance with redoubled force. 

Since our last there have been arrivals of Nova Scotia potatoes, to 
the amount of two or three thousand bushels; these have taken the 
place of the Chenangoes in a degree: this supply has kept prices sta- 
tionary, and we have no alterations to note. There are but few St. 
Helenas about. Turnips plentiful. Onions have continued to advance 
in price, from the laieness and consec|uent scantv supply: a fine lot of 
bunched Connecticut rareripes and silver-skins have, however, arrived 
since our last, uud are selling readily at c|Uotations: a few bunches of this 
year's crop have been received. Parsnips are scarce, and prices have 
advanced. Radishes are more plentifully furnished, which has caused 
a depression. 

Of cabbages there remain but few on hand : what Savoys there are 
to be had are small; no drumheads, and the stock of red Dutch is quite 
limited. Some fine cauliflowers have come to hand. Lettuce now 
comes in as fine as we have ever had it at this early season, at reduced 
rates. Celery is all gone. Spinach and dandelions in quantity. Rhu- 
barb is yet cut from forced roots. Turnip tops have also made their 
appearance. The continued arrivals of small lots of West India squash- 
es has caused prices to fall off a little: what crooknecks remain on hand 
have in consequence been in less demand. Pumpkins are finished for 
this season. 

In regard to fruit there is not much to note. Apples are plentiful, 
particularly russets, with which the market appears to be overstocked. 
The season for Baldwins drawing near to a close, and the stock light, 
an advance upon our last quotations has taken place. Some baking 
pears are to be had in small quantities, but no other. Fine-apples scarce. 
A few Malaga grapes yet remain on hand. Cucumbers have come to 
hand, within the past fortnight, in small lots, and have sold readily: 
had the weather been warm, the stock would not have been adequate 
to the demand. Some very good watermelons have been received from 
the West Indies, and taken at quotations. Prices for cranberries are 
fully sustained, and a steady though limited demand. Oranges abun- 
dant; the season, however, for Havanas, is about over. The stock of 
nuts of all kinds ample. A few Spanish chestnuts have arrived, but in 
miserable order. 

Within the past week or two the market has assumed a more animated 
character, which, it is hoped, will continue. With the return of the 
banks to specie payments, and the restoration of that confidence which 
is the basis of all trade, there is reason to believe that things may 
resume that healthful state from which they have relapsed for the 
last eighteen months.— Fovrs, J^. T., ^pril ^3d, 1838. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR MAT. 

The cool weather of April has retarded vegetation so much, that, as 
■oon as warm weather ensues, it will proceed rapidly, and the gardener 
will have much to attend to. The severe frosts in April have prevent- 
ed the sowing of seeds and the completion of a great deal of labor which 
is OBuallj done in that month. Transplanting of all kinds of plants 
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Bhonld DOW be perfonned, and seeds of all hardj plants should be com* 
municHteJ to the earth as soon as possible. Seeds of tender plants, 
particularly annuals, should not, however, Ite too hastily sown, as there 
will l)e nothing gained. Clearing and digging the borders — resetting all 
fine plants — transplanting trees and vines — repotting and propagating 
plants, will be a portion of what is necessary to be done. Nothing, u 
possible, should be neglected. 

raUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Grape vine$, in the green-house, will now be in bloom: keep np the 
temperature, with less quantities of air than usual: omit all syringiiig 
until the fruit is set. Cuttings put in early may now be potted on. 
Cuttings may now be put in in the open ground. 

Peach treesy in pots, will now be in flower; give them good supplies 
of water. 

Strawberry bed$ may vet be planted, and will do well. Old ones 
should be dressed, and, it needed, slightly manured. 

Raspberry plants may yet be set out. 

Fruit trees of all kinds may yet be transplanted. 

Qrufting may still be successfully performed. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots for early blooming may be set in the ground at any time. 
But for a general bloom in August and September, from the 30th of 
Mav to the 20th of June is the best period. 

Annual flower seeds of all hardy kinds should be sown now in the 
open border; those more tender may be planted in pots, or, towards the 
latter part of the month, in the border. 

Hyacinth and tulip beds will need to have the surface carefully stir- 
red with a trowel. The former will soon be displaying their flowers. 

Tuberoses and tiger flowers may now be planted. 

Jimaryllis formosissima may be set out at this time. 

G'adiolus natalensis and floribundus may be planted now. 

Fuchsias ^OT planting in the open ground should now be propagated. 

Heaths are more easily grown from cuttings now than at any other 
season. See Mr. Russell's remarks in another page. 

Chrysanthemums: cuttings should be put in now, or the suckers pot- 
ted oft singly into small pots. 

Verbenasy in pots, may be now turned into the border. See our re- 
marks in another page. 

Pansies may now be transplanted into beds. 

Camellias will continue to need liberal supplies of water. 

Pinks and camationsy if wintered in pots, should now be turned into 
beds prepared for them. 

Ranunculuses will require water if the weather should be dry. 

Roses will need pruning and resetting early in the month. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

In the garden all kinds of hardy vegetables should be sown. Cu- 
cumbers, melons, beans, and such tender kinds, should not, however, 
be planted until the weather appears warm and settled. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. ^oHce of the grafting of Evergreen Treesj as practis' 
ed in Europe. By A. J. Downing, BotaDic Garden and 
Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The operation of grafting upon deciduous trees, which lose 
their leaves at the approach of frost, and which are submitted to 
this process before or upon the commencement of vegetation in 
the spring, is sufficiently familiar to all horticulturists. Applied 
to evergreen treesj however, the ordinary methods of grafting 
have failed almost entirely, owing to the difference in organiza- 
tion and growth between these two distinct natural divisions of 
vegetation. ^ 

Failing in the ordinary methods, recourse has been had, on 
the continent of Europe, to a kind of herbaceous grafting, which is 
performed when the young wood is yet in a tender and succulent 
state. From the following account of this method, which we ex- 
tract from that splendid work, the Arboretum Britannicum, of 
Loudon, now publishing, it will be perceived that it has been 
practised abroad, not only as a matter of experiment and connois- 
sieurship., but upon a large scale, in altering the character of 
whole forests. Perhaps some of your readers, who have an abun- 
dance of the more common species of the pine genus, as the 
white and yellow pines, may be induced, by its perusal, to put it 
in practice, by engrafting some of the rarer foreign species on 
these native sorts. The magnificent species of pine discovered 
by Douglas, on the north-west coast of America, which are yet 
extremely rare here, might undoubtedly be extensively propagat- 
ed here in tb's way. 

VOL. IV. — no. VI. S6 
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The application of this in6de of propagation to the pine and fir 
tribe was first made by the Baron Tschondy, probably about the 
end of the last century, and practised by him on his estate at Co- 
lombey, near Metz, and in the botanic garden of that city. It is 
described at length in the Traiti Pratique of Delamerre, the es^ 
sence of which is as follows: 

^^The operation of herbaceous grafting i^ performed in the cleft 
manner: the slit being made a little deeper than that part of the 
scion to be inserted in it. The time of performing the operation 
is, when the leading shoot of the stock has attained the length of 
from eight to twelve inches, and will break over (without tearing 
the bark) like a piece of glass, or the most succulent part of a 
shoot of asparagus fit to gather for the table. The time during 
which any given species has its leading shoot in a fit state for be- 
ing broken over in this manner, is not more than fifteen days; and 
as the scions from the species to be grafted are equally tender 
with the stock, they will not remain longer in a fit state for the 
operation than about the same period. The graft is always in- 
serted in the leading shoot; the greater number of the side shoots 
are either removed altogether or shortened; and the young shoots 
produced from the stocks, during the season, are pinched off with 
the finger and thumb at about half their length. In performing 
the operation, the first step is to break over the leading shoot 
with the hand so as to reduce it to the length of from four to six 
inches; the leaves are next removed from this remaining portion, 
with the exception of about an inch at the top, on which they are 
left for the purpose of drawing up the sap. The scions should 
have been procured the same day, or the evening before, from 
the extremity of the branches, of the kinds to be grafted; and 
they should be preserved in a vessel of water, and covered with 
grass or leaves to exclude the sun. The scions need not be 
above two inches in length, the lower half of which should be de- 
prived of its leaves and cut in the form of a thin wedge, the 
operator using a very sharp knife. The scion should be rather 
narrower than the stock, in order that it may be more completely 
tied into it, which is done by a ligature of matting or woollen 
twist. After this is done, the graft is covered with a cornet of 
paper, slightly tied to the stock so as to exclude the sun, but yet 
admit the air. From ten to fifeen days after grafting, the cornet 
may be taken away; about fifteen days later, the ligature may be 
removed; and in six weeks or two months afterwards, the upper 
part of the stock left with the leaves on may be trimmed off on 
both sides of the scion, and all the shoots which have been pro- 
duced on the lower part of the stock removed, so as to throw the 
whole of the sap into the scion. A good workman will, it is 
said, graft two hundred or two hundred and fifty subjects in a day. 
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provided he have an assistant to cut side shoots from the stock, 
and prepare the scion; leaving hini nothing to do but to break off 
the leading shoot of the stock, make the slit in it, insert the scion, 
tie the ligature around it, and fix on the paper envelope. The 
shoot made hj the scion is little or nothing for the first year; but 
the second year it is considerable, and the third a foot or more, 
and most frequently from two to three feet in length. The future 
shoots (says Delamerre) are truly admirable for their length, 
their thickness and their great vigor. The most suitable stocks 
are plants sown where they are finally to stand, and of four, five, 
or six years' growth, the object being to make the graft three or 
four feet from the ground, to avoid the necessity of stooping on 
the part of the operator. Grafting in this manner has been car- 
ried to a great extent by M. de Larminat, in the forest of Fon- 
tainbleau. In the Bon Jardinier, for 1826, it is stated that 
about ten thousand scions of Pitius Ldrico had been at that time 
grafted on the common wild pine (P. sylv6stris) in that forest; 
and M. de Delamerre informs us, in 1830, that the process had 
been continued up to that time, at the rate of several thousand 
trees every year. 

This mode of grafting was practised by the Baron Tschondy, 
who gave it the name of herbaceous grafting, not only with the 
pine and fir tribe, but with every other class of ligneous plants, 
and also with herbaceous vegetables. It is very generally prac- 
tised by the Paris nurserymen, and especially by M. Soulange 
Bodin, though it is, as yet, but little known in British gardens. — 
Arb. Brit, Mietinex. A. J. D. 



Art. II. American Seedling Camellias. Translated from the 
Annales d^ Horticulture of Paris, by the Hon. £. Yose, 
President of the Massachusetts Horttcuhural Society. 

In the last number of the w^nnafe;* of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of Paris, I find a notice by the Abb6 Berlese, (of which I 
send you a translation,) of some seedling camellias, produced by 
those worthy and successful cultivators of that beautiful plant, 
Mr. Floy, of New York, and Mr. Landreth, of Philadelphia, 
and transmitted to Europe by Col. Wilder. 

Perhaps no one has paid more attention to the camellia, than 
the Abb6 Berlese. His opinion, therefore, is of high authority; 
and it is a source of gratification, that we, in this country, are so 
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soon eiabled to transmit to Europe new varieties of that fine 
plant which there take so high a rank, as well as being very cred- 
itable to those immediately concerned in their production; and 
may it not be hoped, that this may be the harbinger of future con- 
tributions, which we may be enabled to make in return for the 
many valuable acquisitions we are constantly receiving from 
abroad. This is the more likely to be the case, from the increas- 
ed attention, which, it is understood, has recently been directed 
in various parts of our country, to the propagation of new varie- 
ties of plants from seed; a practice, which is certainly not only 
highly commendable, but is also equally certain to be successful, 
here as elsewhere. It is however to be regretted, that the cus- 
tom of changing names should still continue in flowers, as well 
as fruits; it is in bad taste, producing, as it does, confusion with 
cultivatoifs, and being, also, often an act of injustice to the origi- 
nal grower, by depriving the object of his own cognomen. 

Whoever will look back to a period of ten years past, and 
enumerate from his recollection the number of the varieties of 
camellias, then known to exist in this country, and compare the 
meagre list with the fine collections now in the possession pf 
cultivators among us, may form a pretty correct idea of the pro- 
gress which has been made in horticultural pursuits, especially 
in the floral department, within that period; and the same remark 
will apply to other interesting objects of that department, and es- 
pecially the rose and the dahlia. 

Jtfay, 25th. E. Vose. 

CameVia Ftoy^ or Chrand Frederick. By the Abb6 Berlese. 

This vigorous shrub is at once known, by the size of its leaves, 
which are six inches in length by three and a half broad. They 
are of a roundish oval, slightly lanceolate^ thick, quite smooth on 
the upper surface, horizontal, flat, nerves very apparent, regu- 
larly indented, of a deep green, and very glossy. These leaves, 
although of much larger dimensions, strongly resemble those of 
the Camellia Derbidna. 

The bud is very large, of an obtuse oval, firmly attached to the 
axils, with greenish scales. The flower is also very large, be- 
ing five inches and a half in diameter, very full, and of an admi- 
rable contour. Its color is at first sight a brilliant clear red^ of- 
ten blended with orange red, and almost always spotted with white 
towards the centre. The petals of this flower are in five rows, 
numerous, thick, glazed. The first are more than two inches 
broad at the disk, deeper in color at the summit than the base; 
the others diminish as they approach the centre, imbricated with 
regularity, but largely, somewhat as in certain dahlias. The c(h 
rolla is a perfect ro$€tee^ a little timnel-shaped, and. presentSi by 
cbe whole exhibition of its petals, a ma^ficent effect. 
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This plant was obtained from seed by Mr. Floy, of New- York, 
where it flowered the first time in 1835. We have been advis- 
ed that its owner refused a thousand francs for a single plant, of 
only a foot in height, and with but one flower. - 

The CamelUa Floy was introduced into Europe the past year, 
(t836) by M. Alex. VershaflTelt of Gand. That gardener sold 
it, at a very high price, to M. Makoy of Liege, who afterwards 
gave it the name of Grand Frederick. 

The description of this plant was transmitted to us, a few days 
past from the United States, by a skilful cultivator, Mr. Wilder, 
of Boston, who has added to his rare plants the finest collection 
of camellias' at present in his country. This worthy horticuUur 
ralist had the goodness to send me, not only a strong plant of the 
Camellia FI6yn, but also a fine one of the Camellia Landr6thu, 
a new variety in America, and not yet introduced into Europe. 
Mr. Wilder has also transmitted to roe some notes on three oth- 
er rare camellias, a description of which will appear in the con- 
tinuation of my Monongraphiej already augmented to more than 
one hundred new varieties. L'Abbe^ Berlese. 

We are highly gratified in presenting the above translation 
to our readers, as it gives us an early opportunity of correct? 
jng one or two mistakes, which the L'Abb£ Berlese has been 
led into, in regard to this flower. We saw the original plant 
in bloom in Mr. Floy's collection in the spring of 1834, at 
which time it had expanded upwards of a dozen flowers. The 
plant was then at least six feet high, very strong, and well 
branched, and had probably flowered several years previous, 
though we did not inquire of Mr. Floy respecting this, taking it for 
granted, that a plant as vigorous as the one we saw was, that it 
tnust have bloomed long before. The original plant must be, at 
this time, as much as twenty years old. A friend of ours saw it 
in 1823, when the plant was not more than a foot high, and it 
tlien had one terminal bud upon it. Admiring its superb foliage, 
which differs so much in size from aill other camellias that we 
have ever seen, he inquired of Mr. Floy what it was. He an- 
swered that it was a seedling; and in reply to a question in regard 
to iu value, he stated that be esteemed it very higidy, as he ex^* 
peeted great things from it, and would not part with it for a hun- 
dred dollars. It is natural for all growers of seedlings, let them 
be what plants they may, to consider them as above all price, but 
we know not in this instance, what reason Mr. Floy had to prize 
this so very highly. At any rate, his expectations of procuring a 
fine variety were not disappointed, and we doubt much whether he 
will «ver produce another equalling this. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Floy does not recollect the variety from which the seed wag 
saved, or with what kinds the flower was, if at all, impregnated* 
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This variety was scarcely known in the vicinity of Boston, be- 
fore the spring of 1834. At that time we visited most of the 
nurseries in the vicinity of New York, and took a few brief notes 
of all we saw. Mr. Wilder had then just commenced making 
a collection of plants, and the whole number of his camellias, at 
that period, was not above a hundred and fifty. At his desire, 
he wishing to be informed of all the beautiful plants around New 
York, we gave him a very condensed account of our tour 
through the gardens of that city. We have no copy of this, as 
it was written very hastily, but among other plants, which we 
more particularly mentioned, was the Camellia jap6nica, var. 
F16yu. We were enraptured with its magnificence, and though 
our admiration was expressed in no exaggerated terms, yet those 
who had not seen it could scarcely believe us. In consequence 
of our description of this camellia, Mr. Wilder, in the fall of the 
same year, while on a visit to New York, purchased a fine plant 
of Mr. Floy, at the high price of fifty dollars: it was the only 
plant he had remaining of any size. In the spring of 1835, when 
we visited Mr. Floy again, we were also desirous of possessing 
a plant. But having none, only those of one year's inarching, 
we declined paying the large sum demanded. Fortunately wo 
procured a plant of Mr. Russell, florist, now at Brooklyn, N . Y. 
which he had purchased of Mr. Floy, with another just like it, the 
year previous, to send to London. It is now the largest plant in 
the country, excepting the original plant; Mr. Wilder having 
worked several inarchings off of his, and reduced its size. 

We merely mention the latter circumstances, as through our 
Magazine this variety has become better known than it would have 
otherwise been, for some time. At a future time, when we hope 
to offer our own remarks upon the history and cultivation of the 
camellia, we shall endeavor to give a more complete notice of 
this superb variety. 

In regard to the introduction of this variety into Europe, we 
believe the L'Abb6 Berl^se is incorrect. We think Mr. Buist 
told us in the spring of 1835, that he had sent several plants to 
bis friends and correspondents in London; and we are inclined 
to believe that Mr. Floy or Mr. Russell sent it out previous to 
this. Messrs. Cunnningham, nurserymen of Liverpool, wrote us 
in a letter dated Feb. 1835, that they had seen a plant of it which 
had been sent to a gentlemen by a friend of his in New York. 
This would make its date of introduction as early as 1834, and 
perhaps previous to that. We notice these errors here, in order 
that the L'Abbe Berl^se, who will probably see this before 
another edition of his Monographit goes to press, may make the 
necessary corrections. In the course of the present volume, we 
shall present to our readers, translations of such portions of this 
Monographie^ as will be interesting to all lovers of the camellia. 
—Ed. 
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Art. III. Some observations on the general treatment of Ver- 
bina^ Tweedieinsij chamotdrifolia^ vendsa, and other species^ 
vnth a few hints on their cultivation in the flower border. By 
the Editor. 

[Continued from p. 17S.] 

In our last we gave the mode of treating the Ferbdna chamae- 
drifdlia and Tweediedna, and these two with one lately figured, 
called the incisa, we stated constituted the more elegant spe- 
cies of the genus. Within the short period which has elapsed 
since our article appeared, we have learnt that Mr. Hogg, of 
New York, has raised some very beautiful species or varieties 
from seeds which he received from Mr. Tweedie, now resident 
collector in South America. 

These seedling plants are not yet named by Mr. Hogg, but 
one of them is offered for sale by Mr. Buist, under the name of 
V. aranikna. The habit of the plant is very good; the cluster 
large, and the color dark purple, inclining to a bluish tint. It 
flowers freely, and we are informed by those who possess it that 
it is a very desirable species. 

One other is a scarier one, very brilliant, and otherwise in habit 
and character somewhat like the Tweediedna. It is a very 
handsome species, but is not yet named. Of its treatment we 
kpow nothing, but if we find it different from the other species, 
we shall continue this notice of the family, until our observations 
embrace all that are worthy of cultivation. 

We now come to the more hardy species. In our I., p. 132, 
when speaking of the treatment of several of the most beautiful 
annuals, we have given some hints on the mode of treating the 
V, Aubl^tta, one of the oldest of the species worthy of growing. 
Since that period, many others have become known to cultiva- 
tors, in this country, by the representations of them in the various 
floricultural and botanical periodicals. One of the most desirable 
of them is the F. vendsa. 

Nerbina venbsa. — The first knowledge which we had of this 

Elant, was from observing several which were raised from seeds, 
rought from Liverpool, by Mr. McCullough, in the spring of 
1336. We were much pleased with it, and in the succeeding 
season (1837) we raised an abundance of plants. The seeds 
were sown in a pot early in May, or perhaps the latter part of 
April, in light, loamy, rich soil, and were transplanted into the 
border the latter part of the month, or early in June. They 
grew vigorously, throwing out stiff horizontal shoots, and beneath 
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the soil extending themselves, by means of stolones, very rap' 
idly, a single plant, where there was room allowed, covering the 
space of two feet or more. In this manner the plants flourished 
and came into bloom the latter part of August, and remained in 
flower until after several frosts. 

In the month of November, the foliage looking bright and vig- 
orous, although the flower stems had been withered up by re- 
peated frosts, we took up nearly all the plants; there being an 
abundance, we were not particular to remove all, and accidentally 
four or five remained in the ground. The plants were placed in 
moderate sized pots, (No. 3) in a soil composed of loam, leaf 
mould, and a very small portion of sand. After standing in the 
back-shed of the green-house until January, they were removed 
to the green-house. Here they commenced growing rapidly, 
and soon attained the height of nearly two feet. In the month 
of February they began to bloom, and have continued to throw 
up a succession of flowers, which they will undoubtedly do the 
whole summer. The plants should be very carefully watered 
during the months of December and January, and at aU times be 
placed as near the glass as possible, giving them an abundance of 
air and light, or the flower stems will run up so weakly as to ei- 
ther damp off, or fall over from want of strength to support them. 
After the first of March the plants should be more liberally sup- 
plied with water and shifted into the next size pot. In the month 
of May they may be turned into the border, where they will dis- 
play their elegance to the best perfection. Though flowering 
the first season from seed, it is in the second year that the great- 
est profusion of flowers are produced. It is easily increased by 
the seeds, which are freely ripened, or by taking up the under- 
ground stolones any time during summer. 

With us this species has proved hardy. We have just re- 
marked that, accidentally, a few remained in the ground last fall. 
In digging the soil we were astonished to find the roots perfectly 
vigorous, and ready to throw up an innumerable quantity of shoots. 
The past winter has been so uncommonly mild, that it can hard- 
ly be considered as a fair trial; but if it will stand our winters as 
unharmed as it has the past, we may class it among our most val- 
uable plants. 

The flowers are produced in a kind of forked cluster; four or 
five laterals proceeding from close beneath the first head of blos- 
soms, in a nearly erect position, each bearing & head or truss of 
deep lilac-colored flowers, not large, but quite compact. The 
leaves are stiff and rigid; roughly serrated, with very prominent 
veins; habit erect, attaining in the green-house the height of two 
feet; but in the open border its branches are more diffuse, and it 
does not grow but about a foot high. 

V. «^6Ulia. — It is unnecessary for ut to detail the cultivation 
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of this species again. It will be found in our I, p. 132. It is a 
very beautiful plant, treated as an annual. When grown in pots 
it may be managed like the F. vendsa. Plants in pots have a 
neat appearance when in full bloom. 

V. muUifida. — This is another very pretty species. It re- 
quires similar treatment to the V. Aubietia. It is dwarfer and 
more spreading in its habit. In the color of its blossoms it re- 
sembles the V, vendsa, but is much brighter. It is raised from 
seeds or cuttings with facility. There is a variety of this, called 
the F. multifida var. contracta, which is noticed in a previous 
volume, (I. p. 382.) Mr. Carter, of the Botanic Garden, we 
believe, received the seed of the multifida from London. three or 
four years since. 

These three are all the kinds we have yet seen in this country, 
and which we are tolerably sure are all that have been introduc- 
ed. A number of species have been figured, notices of most of 
which we have already given under our floricultural head. But 
we will again enumerate them, with the hope that they may, 
another season, find their way into our gardens. 

V. Drummdndi. — This is stated to be a very pretty variety, 
with pink blossoms, delightfully fragrant, and to form a fine com- 
panion to the F. chamsdrifdiia. It is noticed in our II. p. 374. 

V. iSatini. — A species under this name is highly praised in 
Loudon's Magazine J vol. IX., for its beauty, and for its adap- 
tation to pot culture, being of a very graceful habit. 

V. Bulphurea, — This is a perennial species, figured in the 
Botanical Register^ t. 1748, probably as hardy as the F. vendsa. 
It grows quite prostrate upon the ground. The heads of flow- 
ers are of a rich sulphur yellow, and about the same size as the 
vendsa. It would be a desirable kind for planting in beds, wher- 
ever the chamsdrifdlia is grown, as its yellow blossoms, though 
not so conspicuous as that species, would present a great con- 
trast. We hope to see it introduced. 

V. pulchella is a very pretty species, with pale lilac flowers, 
forming a good companion to the chamsdrifdlia or Tweediedna. 

V. pulchilla alba, — Out of four plants, raised from the seed 
of the pulchella in 1834, two proved to be white flowered. It 
is said to be a very valuable addition to the flower garden; its 
snowy corols contrasting beautifully with the glittering scarlet 
ones of the chamaedrifolia. It grows about a foot high. It suc- 
ceeds well, planted in beds like the vendsa and the other species. 

These are, we believe, all that have been introduced— or rath- 
er all that have been made known — into the British gardens, of 
any great beauty. We presume, however, that many more spe- 
cies will soon be added to the genus, and that ere long new vari- 
eties will be procured from seed by the more skilful and zealous 
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of the English gardeners, who, when new species appear to be 
exhausted, look to this mode for procuring novelties. 

The verbenas will hereafter occupy a place in every good 
garden; for there are few plants which more amply repay the 
trouble of their growth. In beds, in patches, in pots, either in 
the green-house, hot-house, or parlor, (where some one of them 
will thrive,) they will be pleasing ornaments for a greater portion 
of the year, and contribute, in no small degree, to the liveliness of 
whatever situation they may be placed in. 

We shall endeavor to keep our readers informed of every new 
species or variety, which is introduced or raised from seed. 
These, will be found, as usual, under our head of floricultural 
notices. If, in the treatment of any new kind, we discover any 
peculiarity of management, we shall give such information to our 
readers. 

In conclusion, we recomend to all, the cultivation of the beau- 
tiful and showy V. Tweediedna. It is a truly rich plant, and is 
doubly valuable on account of its easy treatment, and its capa- 
bility of enduring parlor cultivation with perfect success. It may 
be trained to any manner of trellis the fancy of the cultivator 
may prefer, and will at all times, from February to October, 
present as profuse and brilliant a mass of blossoms as can be de- 
sired. 



Art. IV. Miiees of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London FloricuUurcil and Botanical Magazines; mth somt 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens, 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figurea of Plantd 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 45. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtia's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; Ss, 6d. colored, Ss, 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton^s Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; S«. 6c{. each. 
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The HarticuUural Journal, FhrUVa Register, and Rojal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the £arl of Errol, President,, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo. numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 

FloricuUural Intelligence. — Messrs. Young, nurserymen of 
Epsom, England, have received from Philadelphia several new 
plants, probably sent by Mr. Buist, and part of those raised by 
him, from seeds brought from California by Mr. Nuttall. We 
are not informed what particular plants they are, but Mr. Paxton 
states, that among them is one called Anemia calif6rnica, and 
"great expectations are entertained of it." We should suppose 
that if it had been any thing very remarkable, Mr. Buist would 
have informed us of it. Mr. Buist has, probably, plants of it for 
sale. We have not read any description of the flower. — (Pax* 
Mag. Bot.) 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous, Plants, 
RantincttZdceie. 

AOO^NITUM 
ciiin«Mte Paiu Chinese Aconite. A hardy perennltil plant; irrowing from four to five ff€t 
hlsrh; with blue llowifrs; appearing In autumn; a native of Japan; IntioUuced about 1833; 
caltlvated In common gnrden soli: increaaed by feeds and cuttings. 

^^A new and highly ornamental species," introduced from Ja- 
pan by Dr. Von Siebold. The plant grows from four to five 
feet high. The flowers are somewhat similar to the common 
species in our gardens, but rather larger, and of a very deep blue. 
The terminal blossoms expand first, which, if our memory serves 
us, in the common kind do not, and soon after the whole flower 
stalk is clothed with its beautiful blossoms, which expand on lat- 
eral branches, springing from the axil of every leaf, even to the 
very base of the stem. This character gives it an additional in- 
terest, and a greater claim upon our care. It remains in bloom 
about two months, and is probably quite hardy, tbongh it would 
undoubtedly be best when introduced to our gardens, to keep it 
in a frame or in the green-house, until a stock was secured, for 
fear of losing it. It was received from the continent, and flower- 
ed in the nursery of Messrs. Young of Epsom, who furnished 
the specimen from which the drawing was made. It ripens seed 
freely, and may thus be speedily introduced to our collections.-— 
{Pax. Mag. Bot.y Feb.) ' 
"Symphedcem. 

FIcraRtA ri^ IJndl. memnfr, *c 
t^yn. SymphttU Vici6rla ScAomHrfk tn Utter i ? Eur34l0amiz^nica Pofppiff reise in CM't, &r. 
y»L II. p. 433. 

We noticed the discovery of this splendid flower (III. p. 426,) 
and, subsequently, gave Mr. Schomburgk's account of his meet- 
ing with it) p. 70. At p. 154, a correspondent has questioned 
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the distinctness of this plant from the Eurykle amaz6Dica of Dr. 
Poeppig. It appears however, from Dr. Lindley's memoir late- 
ly published, and from which we make the following extracts, 
that if Prof. Poeppig was correct in referring the plant whidh he 
describes to Euryalc, the one discovered by Mr. Schom- 
burgk is quite a distinct genus. It is probable, however, that the 
Eurydle amazonica of Poeppig is identical with the Victoria rd- 
gia, or is a nearly allied species, and that Prof. Poeppig was 
wrong in referring it to the genus Eurykle. ' 

So much interest has been excited by the stories told in the 
newspapers, of this extraordinary plant, that Dr. Lindley drew 
up a memoir respecting it, of which twenty-five copies only 
have been privately distributed. Believing that considerable in- 
terest is felt for a further knowledge of this splendid plant, we 
have copied largely from this memoir: — 

"An undoubted addition to a tribe of plants, at once so beau- 
tiful and so circumscribed, as that of the Nymphs or water-lilies, 
would be an event of interest, even if it only related to a distinct- 
ly marked species of some well known genus. But when the 
subject of the discovery is not only a new genus, but a plant of 
the most extraordinary beauty, fragrant, and of dimensions pre- 
viously unheard of, in the whole vegetable kingdom, except in the 
colossal family of Palus, an interest must then attach to it, which 
can rarely be possessed by a novelty in nati^iral history. 

''Such a plant is the subject of the following notice; a water- 
lily, exhibiting a new type of structure, of the most noble aspect, 
of the richest colors, and so gigantic that its leaves measure above 
eighteen feet, and its flower nearly four feet in circumference. 
It was met with in British Guayana, in iat. 4** 30' N., long. 58* 
W. nearly, by Mr. Robert Schomburgk, a German gentleman, 
travelling on account of the Royal Geographical Society, assist- 
ed by her Majesty's government, for the purpose of examining 
the natural productions of that part of the British dominions." 

Next follows Mr. Schomburgk's account of the discovery of 
the flower, given at p. 70, already referred to. 

"Some drawings were sent home by Mr. Schomburgk, in il- 
lustration of the previous account. He considered the plant a 
species of the genus *\ympl)ai^a, and was desirous that it should 
be distinguished by the name of the Queen, a wish with which her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to comply. But it proves, 
upon an examination of the drawings and papers, which the Roy- 
al Geographical Society has placed in my hands for publication, 
that the plant is not a^''ymphre*a, as Mr. Schomburgk supposed, 
but a new and well marked genus; for this rqason, it has appear- 
ed to me that the object of its discoverer will be best attained, by 
suppressing the name of JVympha^a Victoria, by which he had 
proposed to distinguish the plant, and by embodying her Majes- 
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ty'$ name in the usual way, in that of the genus. I have there- 
fore proposed to name it Vict6ria r^gia- 

'^This noble plant corresponds with the genus lEutjkU in the 
spiny character of the leaves and stalks, and to a certain extent in 
the great development of the former organs; but it is, in fact, 
most nearly related to JVympha^a itself." 

This is from the original memoir, as published some time ago 
by Dr. Lindley. In the Botanical Register to the above ex- 
tracts, he adds the following:— 

^^ At the time when this was written, I knew nothing of the 
plant, beyond what could be learned from Mr. Schomburgk's de- 
scription and figures: these, however, contained abundant evi- 
dence upon which to establish the genus. I was therefore a lit- 
tle surprised to find, soon after the account above quoted had 
been printed, either that this very plant, or one nearly allied to it, 
bad been called Eury&le amaz6nica by Prof. Poeppig. In the 
second volume of the travels of this distinguished naturalist, men- 
tion is made of a nympbaceous plant of extraordinary dimen- 
sions, rivalling the East Indian Rafilesta in size, but far superior 
in richness of color, inhabiting the Igarape river, one of the 
branches of the Amazon. The leaves are described as covered 
with prickles on the under side, the flowers snow-white, purple in 
the middle, and from ten to eleven inches in diameter. It flowers 
in December and January, and bears in Ega, the name of Muru- 

T<1. 

"It is impossible not to recognize a plant extremely like Vic- 
toria in this sketch: and I cannot doubt that the Mururu is either 
the very same, or a nearly allied species. That Prof. Poeppig 
was wrong in referring this plant to Euryile, must have been evi- 
dent to any one acquainted with Roxburgh's detailed descrip* 
tion of that genus, and has been rendered still more certain, 
in consequence of the Royal Geographical Society having re- 
ceived from Mr. Schomburgk some flowers sent over in salt and 
water. 1 am indebted to the liberality of the Society for these 
specimens, which, although in a very decayed state, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which they were packed, are botanical- 
ly examinable; and they show, that Victoria is not only quite 
distinct from Eurykle, but highly curious in structure. They 
moreover confirm Mr. Schomburgk^s accoimt of the size of the 
flowers, for one of the expanded calyxes measured fourteen 
inches in diameter, and an additional inch for the overlapping of 
the petals, is little enough to allow. 

*'Wiih regard to the genus — Euryalc is an East Indian water 
plant, with very large floating leaves, sometimes as much as four 
feet in diameter, bright purple underneath, and these, reticulated 
with numerous very large prominent veins. It is moreover cov- 
ered with sharp prickles, on the under side of the leaves, the leaf 
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stalks, flower stalks, and calyx. In these particulars, it agrees 
with Victdria — and little else. 

^^Victdria has the inner petals rigid, and curved inwards over 
the stamens, into which they graduall}* leaf; in Euryale. there is 
no transition of this kind. 

'^In Victdria, there is a double row of horn-like stout stamens, 
curving over the stigmas, and adhering firmly to their back; £ury- 
kU has no such structure. 

^^ Victdria has thirty-six cells to the ovary, and about twenty- 
eight ovules in each of its cells; Euryiik has only from six to 
eight cells, with six to ten ovules each. 

^^And, finally, to say nothing of minor distinctions, which will 
be sufficiently collected from the following description, the ripe 
fruit of Victdria lies at the bottom of a regularly truncated cup, 
which stands high above the water, while the blossom of Euryiile 
sinks into the water after flowering, and the fruit, when ripe, is 
inserted with the irregular decayed remains of the calyx and co- 
rolla." . 

From Mr. Schomburgk's papers. Dr. Lindley has drawn up a 
description of the leaves of the plants, the other characters hav- 
ing been taken from the specimens just referred to. 

The description of the genus and the species is not given in 
English, and being quite detailed we therefore omit it. 

A copy of Dr. Lindley 's memoir was sent by him to Baron De- 
lessert, and by that gentleman it was communicated to the Acade- 
my of Sciences, of Paris, upon which occasion an interesting fact 
was added. It appears that, as much as ten years ago, a plant, ei- 
ther identical with, or very similar to, the Victdria, had been dis- 
covered by M. D'Orbigny, in a river in the province of Corrien- 
tes, whence dried specimens had been sent to the Museum of Nat- 
ural History of Paris; and that M. Bonpland had also remitted 
seeds to M. de Mirbel, but they had not germinated. M. Adolphe 
Brongniart stated, that the plant is well known to the natives of the 
country where it grows, by whom the seeds, as large as peas, are 
used as food under the name of water maize. 

We are not yet informed whether living plants have yet been 
introduced into England. But we presume they have; and we 
have copied this information in regard to it, that a plant of such 
magnificence may be generally known. 
Grossuldcea, 

MIBE8 languineum 

This most beautiful species of currant has been superbly in 
bloom, in the collection of Messrs. Hovey & Co. The plants 
which stand in the open ground, have hitherto been nearly destroy- 
ed during the winter season; and, in order to make certain of an 
opportunity to observe its elegant blossoms, two plants were laid 
down, and nearly covered with garden soil. They kept well, 
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not an inch of the wood haying been destroyed: and they have 
been one mass of bloom. All the remaining plants, several in 
number, were taken up and laid in the cellar, so that a fair op- 
portunity has not been offered., to ascertain whether they would 
have stood the past mild winter, unharmed. We think, howev* 
er, they are rather too tender to stand even such a winter as the 
last, unless in very sheltered and warm situations. But its great 
beauty will claim for it all the attention that is necessary to make 
it flower in profusion and perfection. For if it does not prove 
to be hardy, a simple covering of earth, leaves or straw, will 
preserve the branches from all danger of frost. It should be in 
every choice collection. 
Cactdcece. 

Among the various plants, which display their flowers at this 
season, none are more gorgeous than several of the species and 
varieties of the group of cactuses. C^reus speciosissimus is 
one of the most splendid; C. Ackermani, Jenkins6nx, Vand^sia, 
&c. &c., are each beautiful; Epiphyllum speci6sum, though 
well known, is nevertheless very fine, and there are others of 
considerable merit. 

In the collection of Mr. Putnam, of Salem, there is now a 
great number of plants in bloom, embracing a large number of 
distinct kinds. Mr. Putnam is very successful in his mode of 
treating this tribe, and we hope to communicate to our readers, 
ere long, the details of his practice. At Mr. Cushing's, C. Ac- 
kerm&ni, grafted on the large C. grandifldrus last year, has pro- 
duced fine blossoms. Plants of C. speciosissimus, quite small, 
have also blossomed finely. 

Mr. S weetser has probably as great a number of species and va- 
rieties of the family, as is to be found in the vicinity of Boston. But 
the plants have not been treated with a view to produce many blos- 
soms, but rather to grow them hastily to a good size, when they will 
not only more abundantly bloom, but much finer. Some new ones 
are about opening, but as we have had the promise from Mr. Sweet- 
ser, of a list of all his kinds, with his mode of management, which 
is sJso good, we defer enumerating them at this time. In the 
small collection of Mr. Leathe, besides several kinds in full 
bloom, the lovely Echinoc&ctus Eyri^su has three or four flow- 
er buds developed. Messrs. Hovey & Co. have also C. specio* 
sissimus, Ackerm&ni and Jenkinsdni superbly in flower. 

Echinoc&ctus tubifldrus. — A beautiful species under this name, 
very much in the way of the E. Eyri^sn, with white flowers, is 
figured in the Botanical Magazine, The floiver is, however, 
larger, and the tube longer and more slender. It will be a valua- 
ble acquisition. 

Under this head, we take the opportunity to extract, from Poo?- 
ton^i Magazine, of Botany y some remarks on grafting many of 
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the tribe. We have previously noticed several methods, which 
have been tried, but we believe the following to be quite new. 
At any rate, it is deserving of trial. All the echinocactuses 
and mammillarias, would be much more interesting and imposing 
in their appearance, growing and blooming upon the tall stalks of 
the Per^skta acule^ta. We know not what could surpass a spec- 
imen of the E. Eyriesti so managed, with two or three of its 
snowy blossoms expanded. The pereskia is easy to grow, and 
may, in a short period, be run up to a large size. The fgllow- 
ing is the extract referred to: — 

'^Although great success has already resulted from, and great 
progress has been made in, the practice of grafting various species 
of C4ctes,on others of stronger and more succulent habits, as well 
as on stocks of Per6skia aculeata, there can be little doubt that 
much yet remains to be done, and many experiments yet remain 
to be tried, in the interesting subject. Every person, who is at 
all conversant with floricuhure, or who is accustomed to visit 
the ^rdens of noblemen, gentlemen or nurserymen, in the spring 
season of the year, must have been struck with the peculiarly 
curious and beautiful appearance of many species of C&cteas, 
which have been ingrafted into other sorts of opposite charac- 
ters; and by the judicious management of the cultivators in placing 
weak and slow growing sorts in those of stronger habits and 
more rapid growth, the, great superiority and extraordinary beau- 
ty of the flowers produced, cannot fail to have been noticed and 
admired. Efut, we presume, few persons have yet practised the 
system we are about to detail, or have yet made the experiment 
of grafting the different species of Echinoc4ctus, Mammillaria 
&c., on stocks of Pereskta aculeata. This has, however, been 
effected by Mr. Knight, of Chelsea, and the plants so treated 
have grown in the most luxuriant manner, and have a very nov- 
el and highly interesting appearance^ To all persons acquainted 
with the habits of the various species of Echinocdctus, Mammil- 
Ikria, and other cactaceous genera, which do not produce flat or 
angular leaf-like stems, but form themselves into spherical heads, 
it is a well known fact that they produce their roots so scantily, 
as, in many instances, to be almost entirely destitute of them; 
and, consequently, the plants make little progress in their growth, 
and seldom attain to any considerable size: but, treated accord- 
ing to the system we have just alluded to, the strong and vigo- 
rous roots of the pereskia supply them most abundantly with nu- 
tritive matter, and accelerate their growth in a most surprising 
manner. The mode of practising it is very simple. Having 

Erepared a quantity of stocks of Per6skia aculekta, which have 
een previously divested of all their branches, and have attained 
the height of eighteen inches, or two feet, eut the extremity of 
the stem nearly to a point, and then take species of Mammillaria^ 
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or others of a similar nature, and, cutting off all the roots, make 
a bole ill the centre of the base of the plant, and simply insert 
the stem of the pereskia thus prepared into it, taking care to 
shade it from the influence of the sun, and keep it in a moist heat. 
In this manner, the species used for the graft, and the plant which 
is grafted upon, will soon become firmly united, and grow and 
flourish in a vigorous manner." {Pax. Mag, Bot.) 

In a future number some additional information will be given, 
which we shall extract if interesting to our readers. 
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0ALUSTE*MON (fron XmOuIm, beautlfiil, and gUmmi, Iq nlladoii to the rich Tivld edon of 

the i(taiiien«.) 
BMCtwtAchyiMn IdadL smaU-fpifcedCallistdmon. A (sreen^houM ehnib; fmwing fodr or flvo 
feet liigh; with crimson flowero; aopearing In Mnrcb; a native of New-Holland; propaga- 
ted by cuttings, and grown In landy peat. But. Re$r., tt. s, 7. 

A new and very splendid species of the Callistdmon, a genus 
heretofore united with Metrosid^ros, lately introduced from New- 
Holland, and flowered for the first time in Europe, in March, 1837, 
in the garden of William Harrison, Esq^. of Cheshunt, at which 
time It was exhibited before the London Horticultural Society, 
where it gained a medal. 

The foliage is quite small and close, and the plant of an erect 
and neat habit. But it is most remarkably striking, ^'on account 
of the clear vivid crimson of its flowers, which are certainly the 
most brilliant of this brilliant genus, so that, although the spikes 
are much smaller than in some other species, the general effect 
of the blossoms is not equalled." It is a very desirable species. 

Plants of this fine and showy genus are not often seen in our 
collections in any great perfection, which, we apprehend, arises 
in part from their not being very well known, and from the diffi- 
culty of propagation, by which a stock of plants is kept up. The 
following remarks, therefore, appended to the description of this 
plant, we hope will be of interest to our readers, and be the means 
of rendering them more frequent inmates of our green-houses: — 

''The cuttings by which this plant is propagated, should be the 
points of young shoots, and, if possible, should be taken from 
young plants. This is of considerable importance, because it 
not unfrequently happens, that the failure in striking cuttings is 
owin^ to having taken them off old plants. The best season for 
propagation is the spring; the young plants then become rooted 
before the following winter. They will strike root best in silver 
sand." 

The cuttings, when rooted, should be potted off into ''good 
peat, and if it is ndti«naturally mixed with sand, a little of this 
must be added. The *][k>ts should be well drained, in order to 
carry off th6 superfluous water. It will thrive best, as will all 
the specie^) in a good airy green-house." {Bot. Reg.j Feb.) 

VOL, IV. — v(y. VI. 28 
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Fabd^ea or Ltguminbsm. 

CHOR(yZEMA 
cor<*iLiuin /.iiwff. Mr. MHyles** Chomremt. A grren-hovw phnib; frowing tbrM fret hlfb; 
wiih red flowrr^; appearing In April; a nativd of ^'waD Eirer Colony^ increu^d b/ cal- 
tlngaj grown In peat and land. Bot. Rfg.y n. «. 10. 

A slender, but prettj species of this elegant genus, lately 
introduced to England. It is very distinct from all the species 
hitherto known. It is, also, the freest grower of the whole genus. 
The plant from which the drawing was taken, when only twelve 
months old, ^'was two feet and a half high, and, although it does 
not seem strong enough to support itself, yet it clings to nothing 
for aid;" it seems also to have the habit of abundant blooming. 
The flowers are produced in slender terminal racem^, not large, 
but of a deep rich red. *'The plant is easily propagated by cut- 
tings, which may be taken off at any season of the year; but the 
best time is early in spring. The soft newly formed parts of the 
plant should be used for this purpose, as they are found to strike 
root more readily than older wood; they should be inserted in sil- 
ver sand, and covered with a bell-glass; a little artificial heat 
will be found useful if the cuttings are put in, in the early part of 
the spring, but if in summer it will be unnecesusary. They will 
root in a few days, and should then be potted in peat soil, mixed 
with a little sand." {Bot. Reg,^ Feb.) 

Chor6zema Henchm&nu, which we have noticed (II., p. 23,) 
has flowered in the collection of J. W. Boot, Esq. of Boston, 
and we hope it will soon be so generally distributed, as to be 
found in every good green-house. It is a truly charming species. 

EttpAorii'^cese. 

£(TPRO'RI!M (to called af\«r EnrborblDn, the phyfictnn of Jaba, Klnp of Matintlana) 
vcn^tn 9VUld. Venrtinn Fuphorbin. A half hardy irailinf perenninl plant: srowfng ovrr two 
fpet hizh; wirb ? flow^rn; apprarinR all vummer; n native of Venictr; inereaSifd by dlvi- 
•ion of the routtj growing In any common aoil. Bot. Reg., n . f. 6. 

A very pretty species, usually considered a variety of the E. 
char^cias, growing in any stiff soil and dry situation, ''particular- 
ly well adapted for rock-works, along with sedums and similar 
plants, never suffering in the driest parts of summer, but very 
impatient of much wet in winter." It grows easily, and it may 
be most readily increased by a division of the long stolones 
which the plant throws out during the season in the greatest 
abundance. The greatest difference between this species and 
the E. characias, is the leafy and compact mode of its inflores- 
cence, which is very dense. {Bot. Reg.^ Feb.) 
Geranidcecc. 

In our last, we gave the names of most of the varieties of ge- 
raniums or pelargoniums, which were exhibited at the late show, 
at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's roony, for premium. 
Since that time, we have examined some choice new kinds at 
Mr. Cushing's, which Mr. Haggerston procured, while on his 
journey to the south, and which are among the very finest that 
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have been introduced. Believing a siiort description of a few 
of them will be interesting, as serving to guide amateurs and 
others in the selection of the plants, we have given the following. 
Thej were hastily made, but will convey a general idea of tlie 
flowers: — 

Amelia, blush, with rose-colored spots, flowers very large. 

Van Huysen, rosy purple, good sized flower. 

Charles X., very fine one, similar to Macranthon, but the plant 
has a much neater habit, and the flower stems erect. 

Lord Denman, crimson purple, with large blackish spots, fine 
habit and profuse flowerer. 

Vulneratum, blush, mottled or shaded with rose, large flower, 
and quite distinct from any other we have seen. 

Jack of Newbury, rosy purple, very handsome. 

Blue Beard, a beautiful crimson purple, good formed flower, 
and handsome truss. 

Virginius, fine rose, spotted. 

Pulcherrima, bright rose. 

Hericartidnum, crimson purple, beautiful habit, well formed 
truss, and large round flower. 

Duchess of Plymouth, blush, very distinctly and boldly lined. 

Tory, dark red, very handsome, large flowerer. 

Imogene, fine white. 

Gen. Washington, (Boll's) rosy purple, fine habit, free flower- 
er, large and handsome truss, a superb variety. 

Diademktum, beautiful pink flower, the lower petals elegant 
shaded, flower stems erect, and truss very full and large. 

Gen. Mina, fine purple. 

Several others had passed their bloom, and we therefore did 
not have an opportunity of obtaining a description of the flow- 
ers. Another season we shall endeavor to give accurate descrip- 
tions of all the new and fine varieties. 

In the collection of Mr Wilder there are some very superb 
ones in bloom, but we have not yet had an opportunity to see 
them. Mr. Donald has raised one beautiful seedling, of which 
we shall speak hereafter. 

In New York we presume Messrs. Hogg and Thorbum have 
made, and still are making, a splendid display. In an advertise- 
ment of Mr. Thorburn's, giving notice that the plants were in 
bloom, and inviting the public to view them, he enumerates, as in 
flower, among others, Gem, Speculum Mundi, Lovely Anne, 
Ne plus ultra, Tam O'Shanter, Lautum, Pixy Queen, Incarna- 
tum superbum, Belladonna, Sancho Panza, Beauty of Cambridge, 
Dennis's Perfection, and Queen of Scots. The most rare of 
these are Incarnatum superbum, and Beauty of Cambridge, 
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(Widnall's) the latter of which is said to be better than Perfec- 
tion. The plaots will undoubtedly remain in beauty, until the 
middle of June. 

In another page will be found an account of the first monthly 
meeting for the present season, of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. It will be seen that many of the above enumerated 
geraniums were among the number displayed by the best growers 
in Philadelphia, together with other new ones. The exhibition 
roust have been exceedingly fine, and we hope the amateurs land 
nurserymen of Boston and vicinity, when they read the account 
of it, will be induced to make preparations to have as fine a dis- 
play, next 6eason, as can be made in the Union. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Asterdcea. 

MCyRSJt 
Alvea Umdl, Fnow-whlUt Mornn. An annnal plant; vroirinir ah<mt a fofit and a half hl|th; 
with white flu%ver«; appearing from June to Se|iteiDb<*r; a native of 8wan UXver-f iaeiea** 
ed by aeedt} gtown In loain, iMtat and leaf mould. Uot. Keg., n. •. 9. 

An annual species of this pretty genus, somewhat resembling 
in habit the M. nitida, noticed in our. III., p 223, but differing 
in the flowers, which are white instead of yellow, and also in 
their being quite entire. The flowers are very numerous, in a 
capitate head and of a pure white. It will form a good addition 
to our annuals. "What renders the beautiful species of M6rna 
the more interesting, is the unfading brightness of their flowers, 
which will retain their shape and color for years, if carefully pre- 
pared, and thus form a charming addition to the interesting flow- 
ers already known." 

The plant mav be treated as follows: — 

"The first sowing [of the seeds] should take place about the 
beginning of September — the second about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, or beginning of March; the first crop of plants flowering 
in May and June, the other in autumn. The seeds should be 
sown in pots, and placed in the green-house, in a mixture of loam, 
sandy peat, and leaf mould; the young plants should be potted off 
when small — for if allowed to remain long in the seed pots, they 
get stunted — into sixty pots, putting two plants into each pot close 
to the side, shifting them into large pots as they require it, al- 
ways keening them near the glass, in a dry airy part of the green- 
house. The plants blossom in the greatest perfection, in the 
green-house in the summer, but will grow and flower^ tolerably 
well, if planted in the open border, not however earlier than the 
end of May, for a slight frost is fatal to them; in the latter situ- 
ation they are the most likely to produce seeds. When grown in 
the green-bouse, they require particular attention, as too much or 
too little watering will, in a few hours, destroy the healthiest 
plant; particular care should therefore be taken to drain the pots 
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carefully at each shifting, aod not to give too great a shift at any 
one time." {BoU Reg.j Feb.) 

VeriendcecB. 
Our correspondent, Mr. Hogg, has raised some very fine ver- 
benas, from seed received from Mr. Tweedie, collected by him 
in Buenos Ayres. Those who have seen them, pronounce them 
exceedingly beautiful. One called the F. araniina, is of a deep 
purplish color, with fine heads of flowers, a neat habit, and pro- 
fuse bloomer. We shall speak of them more particularly, when 
we are better acquainted with them. 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

Orchidicetz. 

CIRaUOP£'TALUM (From kirrhos, tawny, and petalon. In allualon to the prevailing color of 
Che ttowerr.) LatdK 
Tbouirsn Llndl. Iniulnr Cfrrhopetalum. A Hove epi|.byte; growing about a foot hlph; with 
butt-colored flow«n; appearing tn July; a native of the society I«lands; Increased by dl- 
vlNion of the roota. BoC Reg., i*. ■. Ih 

A curious, though not very ornamental, orchidaceous plant. 
The flowers are produced in a sort of whorl, on a slender scape, 
and are pendulous. ^^Nothing can be more singular than the 
long strap-shaped sepals growing from one side of the flowers, 
and almost bearing them down with their weight; they offer a sin- 
gular instance of the unequal force with which the phenomena of 
development are exerted in one and the same flower." It is one 
of the most extensively difllised of all epiphytal Orchid^ceae* 
The mode of treatment given at p. 183 will apply to this species; 
a good portion of broken pots may, however, be mixed in with 
advantage. {Bot. Reg.^ Feb.) 

CATTLEYwl 
crispa UndL C\xj\eA-ftUMed Cattleya. A Bto:re epiphyte; growing two feet hfgh; with white 
and purple flowenti appearing in eummer; a native of Kio Janeiro. Pax. niag. fiot., Vol. 
v. p. 5. 

One of the most superb species of this most superb genus. 
The specimen from which the drawing was taken, was grown at 
Chatsworth, the Duke of Devonshire's place, the past year. 
The flower spike does not generally produce more than three 
flowers; but here are seven! Mr. Paxton considers it a ^'striking 
illustration of the high degree of perfection to which orchida- 
ceous plants may, and will eventually, be brought, when their 
habits, and the treatment they require in cultivation, become un- 
derstood, among the admirers of this, the most beautiful, and by 
far the most interesting, family of plants, known in the vegetable 
world. The flowers are large, the sepals, which are undulated, 
are pure white, and the lip is elegantly shaded with purple. 

The cattleyas are easier to grow than some of the other gen- 
era. They do not require so much heat as many of the tribe. 
As regards the cattleyas, the majority err in keeping the tempe- 
rature too hot and humid, and in giving too much water when 
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they should be dormant. They should always be set in the cold- 
est end of the hot-house. The method of potting will be found 
at p. 183. (Pax, Mag. Bot.y Feb.) 

THTSANOTUri (from rAytoMCM, fringed, Id alliiflion to the mftrftn of the petals.) 
proUfeniP ImM, Proliferous TliyKinotus. A grern-liouve pereniiial; growing fn m tWPlTe 
to elKlileiii iBChet liiglij with |;arple fluweiii npp«ariiig In ipriiig. A oatWv uf Swuu Liv- 
erj propAgftted by dt virion of lti« root. But. Retf., n. i. 8. 

A pretty plant, very attractive on account of its fringed petals. 
The stem grows about two feet high, and the flowers are collect- 
ed into two or three dense heads. The sepals are linear, acumi- 
nate, petals oblong, of a rich purple, beautifully fringed. Dr. 
Lindley states that ^'it is much to be regretted, that the many beau- 
tiful species of this genus, to be found in New Holland, should be 
unknown in our gardens; for neither the size, nor the brightness 
of the petals in the species now figured, are at all to be compar- 
ed with those of several others. They have from time to time 
been introduced, but they have always been speedily lost, after 
their importation. It is a green-house perennial, requiring a 
strong, rich, loamy soil. It may be grown in pots, or planted in 
a pit kept dry, and well protected from frost during winter, for 
the least frost or wet destroys the roots. Repot the plants in 
March, and place in a warm part of the green-house; they will flow- 
er in August; after which period, they should be kept rather dry 
until February. Sow the seeds in loam and peat, with a small 
portion of sand." [Bot. Reg,^ Feb.) 

Lilium specidsum, which we noticed at p. 63, is also figured 
in PaxtofCs Magazine of Botany^ where it is stated that a 
plant in the collection of Messrs. Loddiges had five flowers open 
at once. This additional number of flowers, which was undoubt- 
edly owing to its being planted in a border, in the green-house, 
will make it still more desirable. If grown in pots, it will re- 
quire an abundance of pot room. {Pax. Mag. not.^ Feb.) 



At Mr. Cushing's, Crinum am&bile has thrown up one of its 
monstrous flower stems, with fifteen or twenty buds, which will be 
fully expanded by the time this is read. Ipomie^a insignis is now 
full of flowers, and will remain so for a long time. I. Horsf&ll(B 
has been added to the collection. 

Mr. Lowell has lately returned from the West Indies, where 
he has passed the winter, and has brought home with him twenty 
or thirty kinds of cactuses, cereuses, and others of the family. 
We have not understood whether any of them are entirely new, 
but presume they may be, especially to our gardens. If they 
should prove so, we shall endeavor to inform our readers. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. First Report on the .SgricuUurt of JUassachusetts. 
By Henry Colman, Commissioner for the Agricultural Sur- 
vey of the Stale. County of Essex, 1837. 8vo. 140 pages. 

We have for some time had before us this report, but have 
been unable to notice its contents heretofore, other subjects perhaps 
more interesting to our readers, and more immediately within the 
scope of our Magazine, having engrossed our attention and occu* 
pied all our space. We feel, however, too much interested in the 
cause of agriculture, to pass it by without offering some few ob- 
servations upon the object of the agricultural survey, of which this 
is the first report for the county of Essex. 

The resolves for an agricultural survey of the state were passeii 
in April, 1837. In the ensuing May, towards the latter part 
of the month, the Rev. H. Colman was appointed commissioner, 
and he received his instructions for the prosecution of the same, 
about the middle of June. 

The object of the survey is to ascertain the agricuhural re- 
sources of the state — ^to collect accurate information of its state 
and condition, and every subject connected with it— -to point out 
the means of improvement — and to make a detailed report of the 
same to the Legislature. With' such instructions, the commission- 
er began his survey as soon as circumstances would permit, and 
commenced with the county of Essex, the report of which was 
submitted to the Governor and Council, in February last; and 
soon after ordered to be printed by the Legislature. 

The mass of information collected in this report will at once 
show the great and lasting effect which this survey will have upon 
the agriculture of the slate. It will develop the resources of ev- 
ery county; it will show to the intelligent farmer how much may 
be reaped by enterprise and industry; and it will convey to all who 
read it, the important results arising from a greater attention to 
agricultural pursuits. 

Heretofore agriculture has been practiced ahogether experi- 
mentally, without any systematical mode of cultivation. The 
farmer has pursued the same course marked out by his predeces- 
sors, in but few instances admitting any innovations whatever. 
Book farming, as it is generally termed, has been viewed with a 
jealous eye, and those who have looked for assistance from such a 
source, though less experienced than their neighbors, have, in most 
instances, succeeded far better than those, who, disproving such 
aid, have still adhered to their former prejudices and opinions. 
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One great object of the agricultural survey, if no other, will 
be, not only to dispel the idea that too many have, of the inutili- 
ty of books; but, on the contrary, it will convince those, who have 
heretofore held such opinions, of their error. It will, in truth, be 
the means of causing farmers to think, as well as to act; and 
that either the one or the other alone will avail him little in the 
pursuit of the art. 

Another tendency that the survey of the state will have, is 
that of making the occupation of the farmer more respectable 
and respected than it has» generally been considered. 

Too many are accustomed to consider the business of the far- 
mer, as one requiring little judgment, or but a limited knowledge: 
others view him as a mere digger of the soil. Such an idea of 
the station of the farmer has tended greatly to allure many from 
its pursuit, who would have been zealous promoters of its cause. 
This survey, we repeat, will do away in a great measure with 
such ideas, and substitute in the minds of those who have such 
opinions, the important place which the real farmer occupies in 
the community. The agricuhural survey of England, a few years 
since, was attended with the most beneficial results, and we 
doubt not the same will be the case in this country. 

The report commences with a description of Essex county, 
the extent of its cultivated, pafturage, and other lands, and of 
its peculiar soils. This is followed by a statement of the kinds 
of crops most generally cultivated, with details of such as have 
proved large and excellent. Next are reports of the dairy, sheep 
husbandry, beef, swine, neat cattle, manures, fruit trees, forest 
trees, fences, farm buildings, implements, weeds, bees, miscella- 
neous matter, improvements, &c. &c. We have little room for 
extracts, but the following description of Essex county may prove 
interesting to many of our readers: — 

^'Essex county lies at the northeastern part of Massachusetts; and 
18 bounded on the northwest by New Hampshire, on the east and north- 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, and southeast by Massachusetts Bay, and 
on the southwest by the county of Middlesex. It embraces in extent 
d60 square miles. Its population in 1830 was 82,887, its present popu- 
lation 93,689; being about SeO.inhabitants to a square mile. It contains 
twenty^ix towns. It is intersected through its whole width by the river 
Merrimack, which empties into Massachusetts Bay at Newburvport, 
and the rivers Shawsheen and Agawam or Ipswich. Parker and Sau- 
gus rivers are likewise found, but are inconsiderable in length and mag- 
nitude. 

"The general surface of the county is uneven; but there are no hilts 
of great elevation, and few which may not be cultivated to their sum- 
mits. The county, for its whole length on the eastern side, is washed 
by the Atlantic Ocean. Cape Cod, its eastern extremity, projects into 
the sea, a distance of sixteen miles; and the coast is lined with a rocky 
shore or extensive beaches, and pierced by innumerable inlets and creekiii, 
on which are extensive tracts of salt alluvial meadow. The county 
abounds likewise in tracts of a greater or less extent, of fresh meadow 
or peat-bog. A considerable amount of this land has been drained, and 
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by the applicntion of sand, gravel, or loam to its surface, has been con- 
verted into profitahle mowing. Much of this same description of land 
remains to be redeemed, and will fully compensate for the expenditure 
M'hich this improvement may require. There are considerable tracts on 
the Agawam river, the waters of which are forced back by the mill- 
dams thrown across it near its mouth, which must be regarded as irre- 
claimable while those obstructions remain. 

^*The climate of Essex county is affected by ito maritime situation. 
The proportion of snow which falls in the course of the year is consid- 
erably lefls than falls in the interior and western parts of the state; the 
proportion of moisture, in the form of vapor, snow, and rain, is greater. 
The degree of cold is sometimes as intense, but not as long continued. 
The spring is in advance of the interior of the state generally, from a 
week to a fortnight; and the frosts, excepting in some particular locali- 
'ties, are not so early, nor severe. For healthiness, as far as this may 
be determined by the tables of longevity, this county may be safely com- 
pared with any part of the known world. 

''The whole number of acres in £sf»ex county, according to the re- 
ports of the valuation committee in 1831, is as follows: 

Tillage, Acrea . 14,1 IS 

£ngl^h and Upland Mowing, ... <* . 81,947 

Fresh Meadow, ..... " . 15,471 

Salt Marsh, " • 14,1S9 

Pasturage* " . 100,309 

Wood, " . 22,058 

Unimproved, '* . 34,281 

Unimprovable, " . 10,417 

Owned by the Towns or other Proprietaries, '* . 3,604 

Inroads, " . 6,606 

Covered with water, " . 17,176 

Total, . 270,121 
^*The scfil of Essex county is of primitive formation; and of varioQ9 
character. There is a locality of limestone mentioned, by the geologi- 
cal surveyor, in Newbury and Bradford: but it is believed of small ex- 
tent. There is little purely sandy lana, excepting on the sea-shore. 
There are extensive tracts of peat bog. The soil on the sea-shore 
among the projecting cliffs and ledses, on the peninsulas and islands on 
the coast, with the exception of Plum Island, which is almost unmixed 
sand, is a deep rich loam, highly productive in grass, com, oats, and po- 
tatoes. On the main eastern road from Salem to the extreme line of 
the cotmty, there prevails generally a gravelly loam from six inches to 
a foot in depth: not difficult to be worked, and productive under good 
cultivation. The lands bordering on the Merrimack are much broken; 
but the hills are generally rounded, of not difficult ascent, and compos- 
ed of a rich dark clayey loam. They ordinarily produce good crops of 
wheat, barley, com, oats, and potatoes. This variety of soil embraces 
an extent of three or four miles from the river on the south side. On 
the west side the land is much more charged with sand, and is notvo 
fertile. With the exception of a considerable tract in Haverhill, and 
an island of fifty acres lying below the bridge in Haverhill, there is no 
fresh alluvial meadow on the river. The towns in the interior of the 
county are of various character, in some places presenting long strips 
and high eminences of rich clayey and gravelly loam : and in other 

5 arts a broken, thin, hungry and stonv soil, the cultivation of which is 
ifficult and unproductive. The primitive forests have been long since 
removed; but there are extensive tracts of wood in difRerent parts of the 
county. The maritime parts are principally supplied with fuel by im- 
VOL. IV. — ^NO. VI. 29 
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portations of wood from Maine, or coal from PeDDsylyania. The in- 
terior have a supply from their own wood lots, or their peat bogs, the 
value of which is becoming more highly appreciated. 

<<The soil has in parts of the county become exhausted; and in no 
part of it can it be advantageously cultivated without manure. The 
stony and rocky character of the soil is in some places an impediment 
to cultivation; but a large proportion of the land in the county is already 
under partial improvement, or susceptible, at present prices of labor, 
while present prices of produce remam, of profitable culture. 

<*The county is well Wtered, and contains several ponds of some 
extent, the scenery in the neighborhood of which is picturesque and 
beautiful. Some of the situations x>n the Merrimack, and many on the 
sea-shore, are commanding in their position, and present views of large' 
extent and great variety and beauty. 

"The farmers in Essex are particularly favored in respect to markets. 
Boston is easily accessible to most parts of this county, being from its 
farthest point not more than forty miles distant; and the large commer- 
cial and manufacturing towns^ of Salem, Lvnn, Newburyport, Marble- 
head, Danvers, and Lowell, furnish a ready demand for whatever the 
farmer will produce. Of the whole population in Essex, there is rea- 
son to believe that not one-fiflh part are engaged, properly speaking, in 
agriculture. The remaining four parts are consumers not producers. 
The county of Essex is essentially a commercial and manufacturing 
district. Besides what may be called marketing, including the selling 
of hay, she sends no agricultural produce away; and she imports large- 
ly of bread-stuffs, vegetables, dairy-produce, mutton, beef, and pork, 
together with a great amount of oats and com for horse-feed. Rye is 
cultivated to a small extent, and the bread of the population is almost 
entirelv composed of the superfine flour of western New York and 
the middle States." 

The report of the survey of Berkshire county will be next 
submitted, and probably after this, that of Middlesex county. 
We shall notice each as they appear. 

We should not conclude this review without speaking in terms 
of commendation of the commissioner. Mr. Colman set about 
his operations with spiHt, and we hope they will be continued 
with the same vigor. No person could have been selected bet- 
ter competent, both from practical and theoretical knowledge, to 
perform this task. He has already delivered several addresses 
upon the subject of the survey, before the members of the Leg 
islature, and in some of the principal towns which he has visited, 
has invited many farmers to meet him, in order to obtain all this 
information which has been sought. 

The survey, it was supposed by the committee who reported 
the resolve for the same, would occupy about three years, but 
the Governor, in his letter of instructionis to the commissioner, 
expressed his opinion that two years would be sufficient for the 
purpose. We hope it will be fully and thoroughly accomplished, 
even if it should take the longest period. 
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Art. I. General Notieee, 

Slatistict of the Woods and Foreste of Europe, — It has been ascer- 
tained that forestti occapy a third part of the soil of Russia, Sweden, 
Norway and Germany; a fourth of Austria and Prussia; a fiAh of Bel- 
gium; a sixth of Switzerliind: a seventh of France, (four hundred 
HQuare leai^ues;) a ninth of Italy; and a twelAh of Spain. In the Brit- 
ish isles they only occupy a twenty-fifth part of the soil, which is fortu- 
nately the richest in £urope in coal mines. {L^Eeho, j-c, trant. in 
Gard. Mag,) 

The iurface under euUivation in Britain, Italy, Prussia, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, occupies a third of the soil, 
|n, France more than one half, (14,572 square leagues:) in Germany, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and in Sicily, a quarter; in Austria and Illy- 
ria, less than a fiflb; in Russia in Europe, and Hungary, a sixth; in Swe- 
den and Norway, a ninth. The remainder consists of forests or of 
barren and uncultivated tracts. {Id.) 

Temperature of the past winter in Europe, — At Paris, in January, 
1898, the temperature was 14° below zero of Reaumur, w)iich is only 
4^ le.ss than it was in 1795, the coldest year in Paris on record. These 
records, as to temperature, commenced in the year 1763; and in no year 
from that period to the present, except 1795, does the temperature ap- 
jpear to have been so low as in January last. (/</.) 

In the Berlin Botanic Garden, in Germany, on January 16th, 1838, 
the temperature was S2^ Reaumur below zero, (18° below zero Fah- 
renheit,), with two and a half feet snow and very little dew. At Vienna, 
in January, the cold varied from 8"^ to 9° below zero, Fahrenheit. . At 
Frankfort, on January 16th, the cold was 16" below zero, Fahrenheit. 
The mean temperature of some parts of Britain was 35^61°, which is 
8.31^ below the mean of any corresponding month during fourteen years. 
{Gard. Jdag,) 

Chr^fting the Orange on the Pomegranate, — Mr. Andrews of Boston, 
U. S. Consul at Malta, was recently in this tity, and confirms the fact 
I formerly stated to you, on the authority of a friend who had visited 
that island some years since, viz. that the red flesh oranges of Malta 
derive their hue from the pomegranate stock, on which they are engraft- 
ed, and promises to send you undeniable certificates of it. Brydone, in 
his fifteenth letter, also says, that ''the Maltese oranges deserve the 
character they have, of being the finest in the world : many of them are 
of the red kind, and much superior to the others, which are too luscious. 
They are produced, I am told, from the common oramte, but grafted on 
the pomegraimite stock. The juice of this fruit is reA as blood, aud of 
H fine flavor." It is singular, that the call you made on the cover of 
this magazine, for a reference to some work, in which the fact was stat- 
ed, should not have produced one to Brydone. That author, however, 
was not the one in which I saw it, and which, with the oral testi- 
mony of my commercial friend, induced me to use it as argument in fa- 
vor of the opinion, that the stock improved the fruit. {M, J, S, Phil' 
adelphia — Gard. Mag,) 
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Art. If. Foreign Notieei, 

ENGLAND. 

The ievere weather of January, 18S8, has killed or grently injured 
almost all the half-bunly ligneous plants in the neighborhood of London. 
The foliage of the trees, on the walls of the Botanic Garden at Kew, 
and also on those of the Horticultural garden, is quite black; and com- 
moQ lauristinufl, the common laurel, the Portugal laurel, the phillyrens, 
the alatermus, and other such shrubs, are blackeneil, or killed down to 
the ground. Even the acaba and erbutus have had their hardy foliage 
injured; and, in short, so much damage has scarcely been done to ever- 
green shrubs within the memory of any gardener living. It is interest- 
ing to Observe the different degrees of hardiness in different individual 
of the same species, and in the same garden, where the plants have been 
raised from seed, as in the case of the Portugal laurel, the arbutus, the 
evergreen oak, the cork-tree, &.c. Some individuals of these species, 
standing in nursery lines, among others in all respects similarly circum- 
stanced, are scarcely injured at all; while others are partially blackened, 
their wood being alive, and some are killed down to the ground. ( Gard» 
Jdar,) 

Kew Qardene, — These old and established gardens, which have b6en 
in a rather poor condition for some time, are about to be extenaively re- 
formed. By an order of the Lords of the Treasury, Mr. Paxton, well 
known as the head gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Wil- 
son, gardener to the Earl of Surry, have been appointed to report upon 
the state of these gardens. Hitherto there has been much complaint of 
the selfish manner in which new and beautiful plants have been with- 
held from gentlemen and nurserymen, and many have been lost to Eng- 
land, by their not being in any other collection, and have here -been so 
neglected ^s to cause their death. Mr. Aiton will probably retain his 
situation, as he has been found altogether blameless, as regards the con- 
ducting of the establishment. {Gard. Maz.) 

Cdriea Papkya, the pa paw tree, of which we gave an engraving at 
p. 96, has fruited in England, at Ripley castle. A figure, from some 
of these specimens, will appear in the Gardener's Magazine, The con- 
ductor recommends it as an object of luxury, and worth cultivating *'as 
one of the very few, which ri|>en a handsome edible fruit in the winter 
season." {Ed.) 

CfUtivatton of Mignonette, — Mignonette is considered a v^ry simple 
plant to grow, and so it is in fashion. We generally see it during win- 
ter; but a celebrated grower of forced ilo wers for Covent garden, told me, 
that he had never had but one really good crop of mignonette, and by 
it he made a good sum of money. ^'Afler four winter's growing with- 
out the least failure, I consider my system established; and b^ it 1 have 
had, without the least variation, forced mignonette in flower by Christ- 
mas, and ar strong as border mignonette. On the SOth of August, I 
sowed one hundred pots of thirty -two's [No. S] fillrd with the follow- 
ing compost; half sand^ loam, the other half made up of leaf mould, 
and road sand, not sifted, but very dry when used, and pressed into 
the pots up to the brim. When tbe seeds are sown, a little compost 
is siAed over them. The pots are then put into a pit or frame, and set 
very near the glass. The lights are kept off at all time^, except during 
rainy weather, when they are always put on; as, above all things, a drop 
4of rain is never allowed to fall upon the pots, for several reasons. The 
first of them is, because rain is oflen very heavy, and washes the seed 
out of the pots; secondly, the rain is ot\en too little, and only moistens 
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tbe surface; and, thirdly, after the first of October, rain is too cold and 
chills the plants. I water the plants with a ver^ fine rose, and al« 
ways twice over, but never until they are on the point of flagging; and, 
after the fir^t of October, I either warm the water, or use it out of the 
stove* I remove the mignonette to the front of the green-bou:fe, about 
the first of November, for fear of damps. If a succession is wanted, I 
cut down as many as may be necessary, about the middle of December, 
and theiie will make a better blooming and thicker pot of mignonette, 
than a second sowing, and will save trouble. In thinoinj^, I leave only 
six or seven plants in each pot; five of them about one mch from the 
rim, and one or two in the centre. In order to show gardeners bow 
wrong it is to let rain fall upon their frame plants during winter, I had 
two pots of mignonette put on the vine fiue of an empty pit in Novem- 
ber, giving them no water and no covering; and upon the first of Feb- 
ruary brought them into the green-huuse; and now (Feb. 5) they are 
lookmg well. This speaks volumes; if mignonette will stund 30° of frost, 
merely because it is kept dry, what will cauliflowers, lettuces, radishes, 
'iLc,^ not stand? The above may apfiear a simple story to many; but I 
am obliged to be more particular with winter mignonette in pots than 
with the finest stove plants." {Gard. Mag.) 

FRANCE. 

Method of training the Fine in the Pyreneei. — *'Tbe valley of ArrN- 
dge between Tarascon and Foix, assumes a more quiet and gentle char- 
acter; mountains and steep rocks giving place to hills, the slopes of 
which are productive in grain, and the warmer and more sheltered rocks 
clothed with vineyards. The manner in which the vines are planted 
and trained, is peculiar. In all the corn-fields, the stones, which would 
otherwise encumber the soil, are gathered in heaps of various forms and 
sizes. Among these heaps of stones, the vines are planted and trained 
over them on poles or espaliers. The effect of this arrangement is beau- 
tiful; and the corn-fields may be taken for a garden; the knots of vines 
for its parterres." (From Murray's Summer in the Pyrenees, — in Gard. 
' Mag,) The conductor remarks that this extract may **aflbrd useful 
hints to British gardeners, in training both ornamental and fruit-bearing 
plants." We may add that the American amateurs and gardeners may 
also derive much benefit ft'om the above hints, not only in training orna- 
mental and other fruit-bearing plants, but particularly in the culture of 
foreign grapes in the open air. It has been, and still is, generally sup- 
posed that when a vine is planted out, of any of the foreign or English 
f rapes, as they are more frequently termed, in distinction to our native 
inds, it must have a rich soil,^both deep and light, or it will not flour- 
ish. A situation very dry, or the soil thin and rather poor, is deemed 
wholly .unfit for growmg the vine. Now this is just contrary to what 
should be done; and the consequence is, that the vines make a very vig- 
orous growth, with lar^e stout wood, and roots which penetrate into the 
deep and rich soil prepared for them; their robust growths rarely get 
more than half ripenea, and are either killed by our severe winters, or, if 
protecte<1,'the half mature wood produces sroaU crops, with the fruit 
gross and insipid, rarely ripening well. If they were planted according 
to the mode in the above extract, or in one somewhat similar, we should 
hear less complaint of poor vines, small crops, and unripe and mildewed 
fruit. We have yet to learn, both the mode of cultivating foreign grapes, 
and our native kinds also, which, by most persons, are treated just Kke the 
former} with the exception that they need no protection. We shall ex- 
tend our remarks on this subject at some future period, and, in the mean- 
time, we hope cultivators wdl profit by the ubove extract. — Ed. 
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Art. IIL Domeitie NoHeei. 

Seedling Roeei. — Meun. Noe & Boll^ Florists, New York, hare 
sent us their catalogue of roses for 1838. It contains a verv fine collec- 
tion of Bengal, tea-scented, Noisette, Isle de Bourbon, hybrid, Scotch, 
moss and annual roses, with a great number of seedlings, of their own 
production. We have heretofore noticed this collection, which Is one 
of the best in the country. Mr. Boll, being well acquainted with 
the French florists and rose growers, has an excellent opportunity of ob- 
taining every thing that is fine. In the cultivation of roses, Ale^ssrs. 
Noe &, Boll display much knowledge. We have never seen better plants, 
or any more profusely laden with blossoms, than those in this collec- 
tion. 

Fifly tea-scented roses are enumerated, among which are several new 
and very fine ones. 

The seedlinff roses are all of them yet in the possession of Messrs. 
Noe &r Boll, ^hey are upwards of a hundred in number. We hope 
that a ready sale will be found for these, which, we have no doubt, are 
all very beautiful kinds. We recommend those who are in want of fine 
roses, tti this catalogue. — Erf. 

ComMtum purpureum, — This most gorgeous species is again in beau- 
tiful bloom, nt Mr. Cushing's. When we saw it a few days since, we 
counted, then open, at least twenty of its graceful racemes of blossoms. 
The plant, has extended itself very rapidly, and now covers a good 
apace of the back wall. It will remain in perfection a long time. — Id, 

Early eatUiJibtoers.-^Some of the finest cauliflowers we have ever 
eeen, we observed a week or two ago at Belmont place. Mr. H aggers- 
ton had cut a great number, (raised in the pit, which we have previous- 
ly noticed,) and many of them were of large size, and most excellent- 
ly grown. The planis were not set out until the first of February. — Id. 

lilarly Strawberries, — Four weeks since, a auart of strawberries was 
gathered, at one' time, from plants growing in tne stove at Mr. Cushing's, 
and since then large quantities have been nicked. The plants stand on 
shelves, i^ear the top of the back wall of the stove, and produce abun- 
dantly. The kind is the Keen's seedling, which Mr. Haggerston prefers 
to all others for forcing. — Id, 

TramplaiUing Evergreens, — The following very judicious remarks on 
transplanting- evergreens, are from the pen of Gen. Dearliorn. If at- 
tention were paid to the few particulars which he mentions, we should 
hear less complaint of the loss of evergreens. 

<'In the cultivation of the coniferous trees, and especially the pines, 
hemlocks,, spruces and firs, great care must be observed, in their remov- 
al, not to iniure the rooly branches, or bark; and by no means should 
any of the branches be cut off, as is too generally done. Thev have the 

greatest aversion to amputation, and resent the. lopping of their loxoer 
mbs so stubbornly, that they never grow thriftily, or make fine look- 
ing trees; and the fir is so sensitive on this subject, that it sickens, lingers 
and prematurely dies, if its under branches are cut ofl; In nelecting 
any of this class of trees, for transplantation, be sure to take only such 
as grow in open and airy situations, where they find ample room ibr the 
extension or their far-reaching lower limbs, and such as on which these 
limbs grow close to the ground, and by no means cut off any of them, if 
you wish to be eminently successful in their culture, and to have tbriAy 
and beautiful samples. The great want of attention to these particulars, 
is the cause that so many persons fail in the cultivation of the fir bal- 
sam, as it is called in Mame — the silver fir, [/ihies^ balsamijfera,] They 
take them from thickets, where they have run up tall and slim, with short 
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and diseMCNl )inibs,while for ieveral feet they have already perished; and 
to complete the natural evils, the trees are pruned up, some five or six 
feet, Which not onlv renders them unsightly, but is gi?ing the blow of 
death, when long lire is the desirable attamment. 

The best time to transplant all the evergreen trees is later than that 
for the deciduous, and iijtut before they commence vegetaliofii — at the 
moment they make the first effort to open their leaf buds. They should 
not be over five or six feet in height; it will be best, in all cases, to set 
them twice as near as they .may be required ultimately. So dbubtAil is 
their life the first season; and if more live than are required for the 
ground, they can be transplanted to other places; for wheil they have 
grown two or three years, after the first takmg up they cah be transplant- 
ed with greater certainty of life. (Extracts from Gen, DearbwmU Lei- 
iers to the Bangor Ornamental Tree Society, in the Mechanic and 
Farmer,) 

New native Pears, — At a late meeting of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, the President read a letter from John Prince, Esq. respect- 
ing several new native pears, some account of which is given in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Horticultural Society of New-Haven, by 
Prof. Ives. The following is the letter alluded to: — 

"In the past winter some unknown person (to me) sent me a pam- 
phlet, containing extracts from an address by Professor Eli Ives, of New 
Haven, before their Horticultural Society in October last, which gives 
notice of many different sorts of pears, (all natives there,) particularly in 
the garden of Gov. Edwards; I nad, three years past, a report of them, 
but being confirmed from such a source as Professor Ives, of their fine 
quality, induced me, although an entire stranger, to write him on the 
subject, and ask him to procure and send me a few scions particularly 
of fine winter table fruit; early this week I received some in fine order; 
and to make a greater certainty of succeeding in cultivating them, aAer 
having engrailed only one head of each sort, I send the residue to too, 
either to make use of yourself or for dissemination where yoo think 
they will best be taken care of. 

" The followini^ were the kinds sent: — John pear, Cliutelope, Henri- 
etta, Citron, William, Edwards, Punderson. 

*< I fear they are mostly autumn fruit; they are not all labelled as to sea- 
son, and therefore, possibly, some may be winter fruit. — YowrSy John 
Prince, Jamaica Plains, May 11, 1838.^' 

In our pomological notices, next season, we shall endeavor to notice 
these varieties, and ascertain something respecting their real qualities. 
It has been already stated ^vol. III. p. 837,) that Dr. Ives has raised a 
seedling pear of considerable excellence. — Ed. 

Mr. IVUder's collection of Plants.'-We are informed that Mr, Wil- 
der is about disposing of his very fine and rare collection of plants, (par- 
ticularly of camellias,) to the subscribers — or the trustees of the corpo- 
ration,when it shall have been formed*— to the public garden, which is now 
under contemplation, and of which we made mention in our last. What 
could induce Mr. Wilder to consent to dispose of his plants we are not 
informed; but we presume the collection has become so extensive that 
it requires great labor and unremitted attention to keep it in order j and, 
consequent^, an annual expenditure of a considerable amount. We 
hope, nowever, that it is not Mr. Wilder's intention to give up garden- 
ing pursuits entirely; he has been a very zealoua promoter of its cause 
and devoted to the collection of rare thinsa — and we should regret to 
lose his assistance, which has been exertea in no small degree in spread- 
ing a taste for flowers and plants. To the garden under contt mplation 
this collection wUl, however, be invaluable, and it will enable tnem at 
once, should they erect a green-house or conservatory of large dimen- 
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stons, which they will undoubtedly do, to make a fine display the en- 
suing winter. 

We attended one of the late qieetin/^ of the aubscribers; the requi- 
site sum had not been procured, but the most sanguine hopes were en- 
tertained that it would tie. We have no dotibt ourselves but the sub- 
scription list will be filled up entirely, and, when the garden is laid 
out and ready for inspection, that an additional sum could be easily pro- 
cured. We hope it will, for the amount to which it is now limited, 
$30,000, is altogether too small, being barely suilicient to put the land 
in order, fence the grounds, and erect other buildings, including the 
green-house. We have not yet seen any plan of the garden, but we 
ho|)e no one will be adopted without it possesses considerable merit both 
for its picturesque beauty and its adaptation to the purposes of a public 
promenade. It is intended, if possible, to make preparations to set out a 
collection of dahlias, so as to have a fine show even as early as the 
coming month of August. We hope the corporation will be organized 
before our next number appears. — Ed, 

Columbian Hortieultural Society, — The fifth annual exhibition of the 
Columbian Horticultural Society, will be holden in Washington, at 
Carusi's saloon, on the 13th and 14th of June. This society is in a 
flourishing condition, and their annual shows have, heretofore, been of 
the most gratifying description. We hope that the secretary of the so- 
ciety, or Mr. Bujst, or some other of our friends, in Washmgton, will 
not omit to send us a detailed notice of the exhibition. — Ed. 



Abt. TV, Retroipective Critieitfn. 

Comparisons are odious.— Mr, Editor: If the above motto had been 
strictly adhered to you would never have been troubled with any re- 
marks from me. You have an undoubted right to extol the advance- 
ment of horticulture either in your own city or in thatof any other; but, 
in my opinion, you have no right to make comparisoiis, and even if 
you had, the exercise of it would only injure the cause you pro- 
fess to advance. In reply to what you say of us, putting our " light 
undpr a bushel," I have only to observe, that it is true our light has not 
illuminated the pages of your Magazine: but is it a fair inference that 
We, on that account, hide it? Is there not a possibility of persons hav- 
ing a defect in the organs of vision ?— yea, there is a possibUity of per- 
sons beinff altogether destitute of the said organs. I make no allusions, 
but only tor argument's sake; the best argument, however, in our favor 
is, an appeal to facts, namely, the yearly amount of our sales of green- 
house plants, shrubs, fruit and ornamental trees. I was going to make 
a " comparison," but I forbear,-^it would be ** odious." If, however, 
our light is hid to the Editor of the Magazine of Horticulture, we do 
not think it so to others. — Thomas Hogg, New York, J^ay, 1838. 

After the remarks we appended to Mr. Hogg's former criticism, v^e 
think it unnecessary to extend them at this time. 

As regards the yearly amount of sales of plants, as testing the ad- 
vancement of New York, in Horticultural science, we think it has no 
weight at all. With all th6 advantages which it possesses^ and the great 
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numberof persons who risit the city, from the East, the West, and 
South, it would be indeed singular, if the annual amount of sales was 
not very much greater than that of Boston; even if the collections in 
the latrer place were much more extensive. But these sales are not 
composed of rare plants, excepting new and fine geraniums, but rather 
of a great quantity of the more common kinds, for which there is, we 
well know, a very good demand. 

Passing over the remarks of our correspondent, wherein he doubts our 
possessing the organs of vision, ^'merely for argument's sake," as 
we do not feel disposed to discuss that point, we leave the subject to the 
judgment of our readers. — £d» 



Art. y. Great Horticultural Society of the VaUey of the Uudion, 

By the kindness of our correspondent, A. J. D., of Newburgh, N. Y., 
we have been furnished with a circular, proposing the formation of a Hor- 
ticultural Society, to embrace the whole river counties of the Hudson. 
We some time smce were informed that a society of this kind was con- 
templated, and would, if possible, be carried into operation the present 
spring. We are exceedingly happy to learn that it is likely to succeed, 
and that, from the number of practical and scientific gentlemen engaged 
in its cause, it will constitute, by far, one of the most useful societies in 
the country. We have no room now to make any further remarks, but 
present to our readers the circular, which we are confident will be read 
with great interest. It will be seen that in addition to the objects which 
{generally come within the scope of such an institution, that of furnish- 
ing essays and practical information is among the most important. We 
anticipate rich results from the society's labors, and trust that through our 
Magazine, we shall be enabled to assist in disseminating the great mass 
of useful and important information which will be brought together. 

"It is proposed, during the present season, to organize and establish an 
association for the promotion of horticulture, on a more extensive scale 
than has yet been attempted in this country; the whole of the river 
counties of the Hudson being the boundaries intended to be embraced 
within the sphere of its influence, and its active members to be compos- 
ed of gentlemen residing in all these different counties. 

" The advantages of such an association, to the country at large, and 
to the individual members, are highly obvious. The culture of the soil, 
and the enjoyments flowing from rural pursuits, are in themselves so 
important and so delightful, as almost to appear to be, the natural taste 
or inclination of the mass of mankind. Tne pleasures of a country life 
are so innocent, so alluring, and so natural, that sooner or later, they en* 
ter into every man's scheme of happiness. And horticulture, in particu- 
lar, ministering as it does both to the necessities and the refined luxuries 
of life, pouring out before its votaries its rich and abundant stores, num- 
berless vegetables, wholesome and nutritious, a vast profusion of fruits 
highly flavored and delicious, and an endless varietv of singular and cu- 
rious plants and flowers, of surpassing beauty and fragrance, is certain- 
ly one of the most rational 'and agreeable of all pursuits or recreations. 
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Its promotioDy eitker as an- art, a science, w an elegant taste, conduce* 
greatly to the happiness and enjoyment of country life. And while it 
adds largely to oar comforts, it contributes also to the improvement and 
embellishment of the country generally: tending at the same time, t9 
attach us more closely to our homes, and to elevate and refine the char* 
acter of our population. 

"The great and incalculable advantages of societies for the promotion 
of such pursuits are now too well known, to require detailed enumera- 
tion here. By presenting stimulants to improvement, by comparative 
exhibitions, by eliciting and diffusine information, and by the dissemina- 
tion and interchange of rare and valuable fruits, plants, or vegetables, 
they further more powerfully and more constantJy the objects aimed at, 
than is possible by mdividual exertion. 

"Most of the horticultural societies hitherto formed in the U. States, 
and especially in this State, have probably been too locals in their char- 
acter and influence. Embracing but a small extent of soil and surface, 
the objects and improvements coming properly within their scope were 
too scanty, and too easily exhausted, to keep up a constant interest iD 
their proceedings, and they have consequently perished, or yet linger in 
imbecility, for want of support. 

"It is confidently believed, by a considerable number of gentlemen re- 
siding on the banks of the Hudson, that the region of fine and diversi- 
fied country, composing the fertile valley of this rfver, presents a grand* 
er and more favorable field for the active and prosperous exertions of a 
horticultural association, than can eKsewhere be found in the Atlantic 
states, or even in Europe. 

"The numerous fine country residences; the variety of cTimate, soil^ 
and productions; the large number of persons here situated who take a 
lively interest in the arU of culture, united with the unparalleled facili- 
ty with which the various articles can be rapidly transported, to any 
given point throughout the whole river;-^all these together distinctly 
point out this section as one admirably adapted to furnish both the mtt^ 
teriel and the members, for a great, important and fionrishing horticul- 
tural association. 

"It is proposed, that when the society shall be folly established, there 
shall be three great annual meetings for the purposes of exhibition, &c.. 
The vernal meeting for early vegetation, tne smaller fruits,^&c.; the 
twtnmer meeting for those of a more advanced period; and the autumnal 
meeting, at which the richest treasures of Pomona and Flora shall be 
brought together. Thee>e meetings should take place at three prmcipaP 
points on tne river, in succession, viz: Albany, New- York, and some 
mtermediate town, as Newburgh or Poughkeepsie. At these thrice- 
yearly meetings, not only would large and splendid exhibitions take place, 
but addresses would be delivered , essays read, and practical information 
brought forward, on various subjects in horticulture. Seeds, plants and 
graAs of valuable new varieties of fruits and vegetable productions, 
could also be distributed among the members, thus disseminating over a 
large territory, valuable articles now only locally known. Attempts at 
the acclimation of various exotic species of vegetation, and the intro- 
duction of desirable new species, that might become valuable to the 
country at large, could also be brought about by means of such an as- 
sociation, in an energetic and vigorous manner. 

"Pomology would undoubtedly be one of the leading subjects, to which 
the attention of the association would be devoted. The valley of the 
Hudson abounds in the finest fruits, native and naturalized here. Many 
fine varieties have had their origin here, which are now celebrated both 
at home and abroad. And many others are to be found in several of 
the counties, but little or scarcely at all known, which are highly deserv- 
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ing of more extensive circulation. These the association will endeavor 
to brinjj into notice and distribute, as well as encourage the further in- 
troduction of all celebrated and valuable foreign varieties, suitable for 
our soils. 

" By the comparative exhibitions of the various fruits and plants, pro- 
duced upon so extended a ranve of country, new facts will be elicited 
respecting their growth and culture, which will undoubtedly contribute 
much to the promotion of scientific and practical horticulture." 



Art. VI. Permsyhania HortietUiural Sotiety, 

We have been favored with the following report of the first monthly 
exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, with a promise 
that the future ones shall be forwarded to us. We are happy in thus being 
able to lay before our readers, the proceedings of our horticultural 
neighbors of Philadelphia, at an eaily moment. The report is drawn 
up by Mr. Watson, the Secretary, with great care, and he details every 
article of importance. When the great Horticulturnl Society of the 
Valley of the Hudson is established, some notice of which will lie found 
in the present number, we hope to be able to give the regular reports 
of the exhibitions of that Society also. In doins so, the progress of 
horticulture both in PhHadelphia, New York, anci Boston, will be kept 
constantly before our readers. We acknowledge our indebtedness both 
to Mr. Watson for the report, and to Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, 
for their promptness in forwarding it. — Ed^ 

The monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
field on the evening of the 1 5th of May, the President in the chair. The 
Committee on PJants and Flowers awarded the premium to Robert Kil- 
vington, gardener to Mr. Lloyd, for the six best auriculas ex!hibited at 
the Society*s intermediate meeting of the 3d of May. There were two 
competitors. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premium to Mr. Chal- 
mers, senior gardener to Mrs. Stot, Turner^s Lane, for the three best 
bunches of asparagus; they also awarded him an htmorary premium for 
«ome very 8U|)erior sea kale; likewise an honorary premium to Henry 
Rasche, gardener to Mr. Borie, for some very fine beans, called early 
SIX weeks, exhibited at the Society''s intermediate meeting of the 3d of 
May. 

The Committee on Plants and Flo\fers awarded the premium this 
evening for the best display of plants in pots to Mr. Chalmers, senior 
gardener to Mrs. Stot| Turner's Lane, who exhibited Cdreus specidsus, 
{fipiphytlum speci6sum] Ixbra cocdnna, Beg6nui insignis, B. parvifi5- 
ra, B. arifyrostigma, Torino sckbra, H5ya carn6sa, ^rb4na Tweedie- 
itna, ArdUaa crenulkta. Petunia nyctaginifldra, Fdchsta gr&cilis, F. mi- 
crophylla, F. tubifl6ra. Gloxinia rOtila, .Mimulus Wheel^rtt, Jtf. vari- 
egkta. Calceolaria compr^ssa, C. tricolor, C. sanguinea, £rica andro- 
medifl^ra, Schiz&nthns pinnktus, iSen^cio ^legans &lha, Swainsdnui ga- 
1egaf5lia, Camellia myrtif^lia, Cistus purpilrea, Dian^Ua cosrillea, Fal- 
ibta purpCkrea, Metrosiddros lanceolkta; Pelargdoium Queen of Scots, 
ne plus ultra, De Vere, capitktum: yellow noisette rose, monthly cab- 
bage, and a fine doable stock. He likewise exhibited vegetables, viz. 
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winter spinnage, spring ditto, two bunches of very superior blanched 
rhubarb, asparagus, sea kale, early potatoes, cauliflowers, onions, let- 
tuce, and mushrooms. 

The premium for the best tea China roses was awarded to Andrew 
Dryburgh, who exhibited Rosa Amie Vibert, yellow Noisette, Thia 
Madam Desprez, yellow tea, blush tea, R. Thhi Triumph de Luxem- 
bourg, E. Palavacina, R. Admiral de Perrie, E. Thia Charles Des- 
prez, and R. Faustine. There being two competitors, he exhibited, be- 
sides, Adsa Gloria de France, R. Glorie de Jardin, R. Bizarre de la Chi- 
na, R, Vaestana, R. Madam d'Arhley, R, La Bisch^, R. Moss de 
Meaux, R. Louis Philippe, R. white Bath moss, R, white tea, i?. scar- 
let tea, R, Isle de Bourbon, R. Maria Leonida, R, de la Fleche, d'An- 
gers' Perpetual, Grand Perpetual, R, Josephine Antoinette, G^snera 
Dulb6sa, jRolygala specidsa, £uph<Srb»a spl^ndens, Cdreus specidsa, 
[Epiphyllum s|)eci6sum.l C. Jenkens6n», Murdltia Heist^rui, Swain- 
sdnia galegaf51ia, and a nne green-ed^ed auricula. 

The premium for the best twenty-flve tulips was awarded to Robert 
Buist, and for the best six to Alexander Parker. There were three 
competitors. 

The premium for the best American seedling rose was awarded to 
McRenzie &. Buchanan; a seedling from the sweet scented tea, being 
in flower three months after the seed was sown. 

The premium for the best bouquet was awarded to Robert Kilving- 
fon. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premium to Daniel Reil- 
!y, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., for the best forced cauliflowers, not 
less than three. 

The premium for the best forced potatoes, not less than half a peck, 
was awarded to James M'Kee, gardener to Charles Chauncey, Esq. 

The premium for the best blanched rhubarb, not less than two bunch- 
es, two pounds each, was awarded to Waller Wilson, Burlington, New 
Jersey. 

The premium for the best lettuce grown in New Jersey, in the open 
ground, not less than eicht heads, was awarded to James M'Kee, gar- 
dener to C. Chauncey, Esq. 

The premium for the best display of vegetables that evening, was 
awarded to James M'Kee, who exhibited three different kinds of pota- 
toes, lettuce, blanched rhubarb, cauliflowers, asparagus, Slc. The Com- 
mittee likewise make honorable mention of the vegetables exhibited by 
Mr. Chalmers, senior gardener, as being superior, especially the blanch- 
ed rhubarb; also, to James Betidle, s^ardener. Turner's Lune, especial- 
ly his leeks, being the best^ver exhibited before the Society; likewise, 
itobert Meston, gardener to Mrs. Roland, for his fine display, especial- 
ly the large quantity of very superior mushrooms. 

Robert Buist exhibited i?6^<a Thha Mnrguarette, Thla Hortensia, 
yellow tea, pink tea, Fdchsta ^legans, Trona}\>him tricolor var., T. 
aduncum, Rhodochiton voli^bile, Ferhdna 1 weediec^na, V. arranikna, 
Lantkna fusc^ta, Cdreus [Eoiphyllum] spI6ndens, Gloxinia specidsa, 
G. c&ndida, Cytisus racemOsn, Amarvllu Johnsdnn, fxia crockta, 
Lechenaiiltia form6sa, Dillwynia floribunda, Gnidia ailrea, Epid^ndrum 
Parment^rM, Oncidium flavescens, Polygala cordkta; and pelargoni- 
umb, viz. Admiral Napier, superbissifna, purpurea cserQlea, Adelina, 
Buist's Fair Maria, Conoueror, Beauty of Philadelphia, and purple 
Perfection, Diomede, diversum, WheeUrii, Queen of Scots, ne plus 
ultra, Lucifer, Celestia, americAnum, tricolor, Man of Ross, Countess 
of Munster, Bull's General Washington, and six auriculas. jR6sa 
Tkla lilnchia, R. T. Madam Desprez, R. T. Triumph De Luxem- 
bourg, R. Bengal Triumphant, yellow tea, JR. T. fragrantissima, 
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ir. T, niiribilis, R. T. St. Claude, R, T. Jaune Panache, and yellow 
Noisette — these roses competed for the premium. 

McKenzie & Buchanan exhibited Amaryllis Johns6nu, Erythrina 
Crista-ff&lli, AlstrcBmdrta tricolor and pelei^rina, Lechenatiltia formdsa, 
indigdtera coccinea, Calceolaria intej;rif6lia, Tropfe^olum tricolor var. 
Verbena Tweedieafw, V. chHrneBdrifdlia, Dodecitheon integrifdliay 
Fdchnta microi)hyllA, Moh^rnia odorkta, I^b^h'a cr^nis, Ornithdga- 
lum niveum, f'elai'^6nium Lord Denman, Adelina, Hericartianum, di- 
v6rsum,Wheeldm, Lucifer, Belviilere, Nimrod, Navarino, P. involucrk- 
turn Bup^rbum, P. Napoleon, P. Admiral Nelson, P. Admiral Napier, 
&c. &c. 

The meeting was one of the most interesting the Society has ever had, 
from the numerous well kept exotics exhibited, as well as the fine ap- 
pearance of the vegetables, being superior to anv thing of the kind ever 
shown before. The cauliflower and blanched rhubarb were very supe- 
rior indeed, and does the greatest credit to our gardeners for their great 
zeal and perseverance in bringing the culinary vegetables to such per- 
fection. The general ap|)earaiice of the room attracted a great deal of 
attention, from the neat manner in which the plants and vegetables were 
arranged. Great merit is due to the gentlemen committee on the room, 
for the tasteful and appropriate arrangement they have made for the 
benefit of the numerous ladies and gentlemen that now attend the meet- 
inp<). — G. Watson^ Recording Secretary ^ Philadelphia^ May 19, 
1838. 



Art. VII. Maeioehueette Hortietdtural Society, 

Saturday, May, 12/A, l^SS.-^Exhibited. Fruit :— From John B. Bar- 
stow, Hanover, riymouth Co., fine specimens of Scek-no-further apples. 
Yesetables: — From J. L. L, F. Warren, early white spine cucumbers. 

Read. — A letter from John Prince, Esq., in regard to some new va- 
rieties of pears*, (it will be found in another page^) 

Presented. — The report of the committee on agriculture, on the me- 
morial of Dr. Perrine, before Congress, bv Mr. J. F. Callum, treasurer 
of the Columbian Horticultural Society, Washington. 

Distributed, — Scions of several new kinds of pears. 

Hon. Russell Freeman, of Sandwich, was admitted a corresponding 
member; and Joseph H. Gardener, Roxbur}', and John Fenno, Chel- 
sea, subscription members. 

May, \9tK — Exhibited, Flowers: From Hovey & Co., beautiful 
specimens of upwards of twenty varieties of named hyacinths, of which 
tne following kinds composed part: — 

White: La Candeur (single,) Gloria florum suprema, Pyrene, La 
Gratieuse. 

Blue: Lord Wellington, Habit Brilliant, Buonaparte, Jupiter, Grand 
Veilette, L'Emperor (single,) Comte de St. Priest. 

Red and Rosy: LaBallaine (single,) L'Eclatante Parfait (single,) 
Comte de la Coste, Bouquet tendre, General de Tomb^, Mars, (single.) 

Vellow: La Heroine, Jaune Pyramide (single.) 

May ^eth.'^Exhibiled. From J. L. L. FV Warren, Bpectmens of 
blanched rhubarb. 
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Art. VIIL FaneuU Hall Market. 



Ro9U^ Tubeny ^c. 
Potatoes, new : 

»=««p^fpa:::: 

No^Scoti.. \^}^^- 

TuniipB, 

c»-™".{?:jj;t!'::::: 

FVeDch, per bushel 

RuU Bafa, per bushel,. . . . 
Onions : 

per bushel, 

red, per bunch, 

white, per bnnch, 

new, per buoch 

Beets, new, per busbol, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsiiifn, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



From To 



Cabbages^ Saladt^ ^e. 

Cabbages, per dosen : 

Savoys • . 

Drumheads,. 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettttoo, por head, « 

Spinach, per peck, 

Rhubarb, per lb 

Dandelions, per peck, 

Turnip tops, per peck,.. . , 

Oibbage sprouts, ,. . , 

Asparagus, per bunch,. . . , 



$cts. 



00 
40 

1 26 
87^ 

2 00 
1 00 
1 50 

60 

60 
17 
60 
60 

none 
10 

6 
60 
60 
00 



9cts. 



1 25 
60 

1 60 
60 

2 60 



76 

76 
20 
76 
76 



8 
76 
76 



8 


12 


4 


6 


20 




l?i 




none. 




23 


87^ 


26 


87) 


3 


6 


17 




3 


4 


124 




20 


25 


17 




8 


m 



Parsley* per half peck,. 

Snge, per pound 

Marjorum, per bunch,. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . . 
Spoarmiut, per bunch,. 

FniiU. 



Apples, dessert : 



Squathea and Pumpkuu, 

Sqnasbes, per pound: 

Liina, 

West India, 

Winter crookoeck, 



Pot and Sweet Herbe. 



From To 



^cu. 



Pears: 

Watermelons, each, 

Cucumbers, each, 

Pine-Applcs, each, 

Grapes, per pound: 
Malaga, 



Cni„berries,fP^;;^-i<f'- 



Oranges, 5 con»"on, per doz. 
* * < Havana, per dox. 

lemons, per doxon « . 

Coeoanuts, each, 

Sliaddocks, each,. 

w-'-.j^K:::::: 

Almonds, (s\veet,)per pound,. . 

Filberts, per pound 

Castana, 

English walnuts, per lb 



none. 

2 60 
1 60 
none. 



17 

26 

none 

3 00 

1 00 

25 

20 
5 

25 

6 00 

3 00 

12 

4 

4 

5i 



$ct». 



374 
20 
12 
12 



800 

2 00 



26 
CO 



400 

60 

75 

25 

6 

6 CO 

14 



Remarks. — A continuacion of mild weather, accompanied with con- 
siderable rain, and without any frost, has contributed ^eatly towards 
forwardinjB^ vegetation. And though the latter part of April and begin- 
ning of this month betokened a late and very backward spring, and con- 
sequently an unpropitious season^ the prospect is now that a more 
abundant crop or vegetables and fruits will be produced this year, than 
has been for some time. Fruit trees of all kinds, particularly the peach, 
have blossomed exceeding full, and the apple was never more pro- 
fusely covered with flowers. The weather has been excellent for pota- 
toes. Grass has set well, and we have no doubt an ample crop of hajr 
will be reaped. Com, though progressing slowly, looks well. 

The stock of potatoes has become somewhat reduced, and there has 
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been but few brought in lately; prices are therefore well sustamed; and 
in sorne instances a slight advance is obtained, though we have Dot al- 
tered our quotations. Unless there are more brought in soon, prices 
will continue to rise. Turnips are going out of market; some Ru- 
ta Bagas remain yet, but there are few others. Onions are quite scarce; 
none are to be had by the quantity, and but few of the last year's crop 
in bunches except the reds; new ones come to hand, large and fine. 
Radisl^es abundant and cheap. Cabbages of all kinds are gone. A few 
fine cauliflowers were brought in this week, which sold well. Some bro- 
colis have come to hand in fine condition. Spinach, dandelions, and oth- 
er kinds of greens plentiful and well grown. Lettuce has been receiv- 
ed of handsome quality. Rhubarb has come to hand since our last, and 
in abundant quantities, and prices have fallen from seventeen cents to 
our present quotations. Asparagus has been tolerably plentiful, thongh 
not grown quite so prolific, as if the weather had been slightly warmer. 
No squashes in the market now, except the West India; owing to the 
lateness of the season and the limited demand, pHces for these have 
sensiblv declined. 

Apples are about all gone, except russets, and of these, the supply 
is c^uite small: for those of fair quality, the ouoted prices are obtained^ 
which are a considerable advance upon our last. Fears are nearly or 
quite gone. Of watermelons there nas been no late arrivals. Cucum- 
bers have not been over abundant, and prices are well sustained. A 
few pine apples arrived a few days since, but they are now nearly all 

gone. No grapes to be found. Cranberries are very scarce, and prices 
ave advancetl to a high rate. Oranges and lemons abundant, and 
S rices moderate. The stock of oranges is quite large. — Youn, M^ T. 
)09l<m. May 3S/A, 1838. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JVKE. 



VRUIT DKPARTMCNT. 

Chrape vinei in the green-house or grapery will need attention. Do 
not let the new wood get tangled up, or run together in confusion, but 
keep every shoot which it is mtended to save, laid in at its full length, 
and at the distance of a foot or more from each other. Nip off some 
of the lowermost laterals, and cut away all superfluous shoots. Pre- 
pare to thin out the branches towards the latter part of the month. Give 
freouent syringings, and keep the vines clear rrom all insects. Vines 
in tne open air will flower tnis month. Be careful to nip out all buds 
which will make wood, where it is not wanted, as it is better to do so 
than to use the knife at a later period. Cuttings in pots should now be 
shifted. 

Peach treei in pots will need careful watering. Occasional supplieg 
of liquid manure will be of mueh utility. 

Roipberry pUnUi should be staked, and the shoots tied up neatly, if 
not done before. 
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Strmeberry beds, where it is Terj desirable to keep tlie fruit cleRn, 
should have a little clean straw, laid on the surface of the soil between 
the roots. 

Fruii trees of all kinds should be frequently looked over, so as to see 
if insects of any kind are committing depredations upon them. 

FLOWER DEPART MEKT. 

Dahlias. We have before recommended the month of June, as the 
best period for setting out the plants. For a beautiful bloom there is 
no doubt of its being, in our opinion, the most favorable. Those M'ho 
fear that a dahlia planted as late as the 35th of June will not bloom, 
are unacquainted with the plants. In our article upon the dahlia, (p. 
126,) we have given some data by which the planter may be governed 
ill setting out his roots. From the 10th to the 25th is sufficiently early. 
Young plants in pots should be turned out carefully into the soil, which 
should be well pulverized, and dug deep. 

Annual flower seeds sown in pots in hot-beds should now be trans- 

Slanted into the border. Many kinds may yet be sown, and they will 
ower well. 

Oladiohuet may yet be planted. 

Chryianthemumt should be potted. 

Hyacintka should be taken up the latter part of the month. 

Banuncuhues in bloom should be watered, if the weather proTes dry. 

Tulips should be taken up the latter part of the month. 

Oeraniums may be pi'opagated from cuttings this month. Head down 
the old plants. 

Camellias and ericas should be placed out of doors in a sheltered sit- 
uation, with a northerly aspect. 

Verbenas f petunias, &c. in pots may now be safely turned into the 
borders. 

Roses in pots will do well plimged in the border, or in clumps to- 
gether. 

Perennial flower seeds maybe sown with success any time this month. 
Tie np and prune old plants of all irregular or unsightly shoots. 

Chinese primrose seeds shocdd be now sown to obtain good plants 
for next wmter. 

Trevirana eoednea: plants potted off into thumb pots in March, 
should now be shifted into the next size. 

Camalions, in pots, should be top dressed with rich soil. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Peas. Sow for a succession crop. The blue imperial or dwarf mar- 
row are, both, fine kinds. 

Cucumbers in frames should have good attention, and the vines prop- 
erly trained. 

Lettuce should be transplanted into rich soil to make large heads. 

Celery plants raised in pots, and nricked out into beds, should be 
transplanted where they are to stana to make their growth. Let the 
situation be moist and the soil rich. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Art. I. The Picturesque in Floriculture. By X. 

To an observant admirer of nature, incidents, seemingly trivial 
to others, present to his eye objects of beauty or valuable hints 
for improvement. We were led to the above remarks by the 
casual discovery of a subject, imitatively introduced into floricul- 
ture, to give effect to the garden, or facilitate the cultivation of 
delicate plants. A pleasant ramble up a mountain ravine in 
the bed of a foaming and noisy brook, suggested many reflec- 
tions, agreeable enough to our taste for the beauties of nature's 
peculiar economy, but detracting not a little from a favorite 
pursuit— the rearing of flowers. What florist could group 
with such exquisite loveliness and picturesque effect those scar- 
let columbines, and intermingle that spreading, snowy-flowered 
«/Ict8e''a, or bend over the mirrored basin the cylindric racemes of 
wild cherry, or clothe with tinted variety the wet rocks with 
lighter and darker, and brown and purple mosses, or cause to 
sparkle with the beaded spray of the torrent such green and lobed 
March&ntecB, hiding themselves under the dripping rocks, and 
seeking in an always humid atmosphere a proper sustenance? 
Show us the arboriculturist who could hang in mid air, high above 
our heads, in the rifts and crevices of precipice, the dark juni- 
per, the stiff cedar, the sylvan beech, the light green and needle- 
leaved pine, now suiting to the circumstances of the situation 
some crooked and gnarled stem and root, now inclining towards 
the horizon an entire trunk, and now shooting into upper air a 
feathery crest .^ Who would not envy us our skill, could we 
combine, by the aid of analytic process and nice manipulation^ 
such varieties of soils observable in that narrow area, suited and 
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exactly adapted to its peculiar plant? What lover of ferns would 
not strive to imitate the nietbod of growing such delicate maiden 
hair, such slender and flexile showy stemmed •dspldnium, or its 
co-species, with purplish stripe and smaller leaflets, seen just at 
the bottom of that cleft, or the fragile and light Nephr6diuro, or 
the rooting-fronded walking fern, whose lanceolate leaf will meas- 
ure the goodly length of twelve honest and lawful inches? Such 
Cheldne, and Lobelia, Eupat6rium, and a host of inhabitants of 
running streams or plashy water-courses ! Such tufts of slender, 
nodding, cerulean tinted hare:bells, whose linear and lance-shaped 
foliage investing their flower-stems, sorely puzzles the young 
botanist in quest of the meaning of the epithet round-leafed^ so 
cunningly has our little flower concealed from passing remark its 
tiny and almost orbicular, radical appendages! Verily, the ef- 
forts of the garden sink into almost insignificance, compared with 
the unreMrained, untutored luxuriance of nature! Our clumps 
of trees, by "fives and sevens," to denote by irregularity an ap- 
proach to nature, are sorry imitations of yonder masses of rich 
forest growth. Produce by art such a family group as these 
thirteen straight and perfectly united lindens, so curiously though 
slightly radiating from a common centre, each a sister stem of 
nearly equal growth and years! Or show me, from your nursery 
bed, an azalea of such vivid rose, and with such innumerable 
flowers; or, by application of knife and ligature, by incision and 
distortion of branches, exhibit an equal and a rival to that crook- 
ed and fantastic broad-leaved laurel, whose foliage, amid sun and 
shower, winter and summer, is so glossy green, and whose peri- 
odical inflorescence is so magnificent! Or where the rhododen- 
dron of Nepaul, with its glorious varieties of hybrid parentage, 
so pre-eminent in stature, so rich in foliage, and so delicate in 
flower as yonder tall and ancient individual, whose summit and 
base exhibit its pyramidal heads of light rosy blossoms, the pride ' 
of the American northern swamps? 

After passing objects of interest and beauty is our ramble 
just now mentioned, our attention was agreeably directed to a 
curious natural rock-work, for such we may call an irregular and 
large stone of ten or more feet high, covered with profuse vege- 
tation. The corroding tooth of time and the presence of oxide 
of iron had decomposed portions, presenting several and singular 
shades and forms. Where there was an absence of soil, minute 
lichens and pretty mosses had taken possession. Such were the 
elegant Bvyum roseum, and the more common Anictdngium, 
Farm^lia tart^rea and Endo94rpon(?) sp. Then of the more 
familiar plants was a succession of vernal and autumnal. We 
noticed the fimbriated Mitella, Aquilegia canadensis, «4>um tri- 
phyllum, Convallkria racem6sa; Corydalis cucuUkta, Fiola pu- 
b^scens; Convallkria bifldra, Arklia nudicaulis, Cer&stium vul- 
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g^tum, Thalictrum divicum; a sparsely flowering grass; two or 
more species of Solidkgo; Heli4nthus and Harp&lyce; Amphi- 
c4rpa, several ferns, and a vigorous young ash, all comprised in 
so small a space, and each in fine condition! Such a rock-work, 
of such unique character, would grace any collection, and give a 
most charming effeot to the parterre and border. A rude pile 
of stones of every mineral and geological character, and often 
of factitious origin, with shreds of pottens, or corols and shells of 
ocean birth, may be seen as specimens of a bad taste in our oth- 
erwise pretty gardens ; while, should not an overgrowth of 
crowded pets prevent, every vile weed may be found in native 
luxuriance, taking quiet possession, to the injury of more valuable 
and tenderer plants. A stone covered with some moss is an ob- 
ject of importance in itself to merit care, and by some trifling 
pains many fine varieties might be rendered subservient to the 
beautifying and adorning of a proper and pleasigg addition to the 
flower garden, the rock-work. We think that error is commit- 
ted in giving too great depth of soil to such fabrics, and that a 
thinner and richer pabulum, spread with care on their surface 
and insinuated into their crevices, would suit the nature of such 
plants as thrive best under this treatment. This seems to be 
clearly denoted in the natural structure of precipice and beetling 
crag; and from what more correct sources could we derive in- 
struction? The picturesque in gardening is not to be studied in 
books and treatises, but the rather to be sought in the guide and 
prototype of a native flora and its own peculiar habits. A gi- 
gantic growth and a precise configuration may be highly desira- 
ble in the production of floral art; but give us, we say, the lux- 
uriance of nature and its own free unconstrained beauty, even 
should its flowers have a few petals the less, or their size be 
more diminutive. 

X. 



Art. II. A Catalogue of Ericas (or heaths) in the collection 
of Mr, Towne^ Snowhtll Street^ Boston. Communicated by 
Mr. Towne. 

Agreeable to promise I herewith hand you a list of such spe- 
cies and varieties of the Erica, as I suppose that I have in my 
small collection; with the remark, however, that the intolerable 
practice with venders of plants to multiply names, is of late so 
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common, that it is difficult for any one to know what he possess- 
es. I have one variety which I have received under five, and 
another under no less than seven, different names; and many oth- 
ers have, after a careful nursing for three or four years, proved 
mere synonyms. These errors are truly vexatious, and cal- 
culated to do much injury to the cause of floriculture, as they 
operate greatly to the discouragement of those who wish, and 
would willingly go to any reasonable expense and trouble to pos- 
sess, a fine collection of this lovely plant. The evil of multiply- 
ing names is not peculiar to this country, but is, I have reason 
to believe, practised in Europe to a sinful extent. 

In this hst I have omitted all which I know to be synonyms, 
and have noted those which have flowered with me, the names 
of which, I presume, are correct. 



j£rica *arb6rea 

— *arb6rea var. nov. 

— *herbkcea 

— ^austrklis 

— f^ndtomedceflbra 

— t&rdens 

— arbutifl6ra 

— abietiaa 

— Bonplandidna 

— *b&ccan8 

— BoYTiedna 

— 'canaliculStta 

— *conc(naa 

— confi^rta 

— *cili^ris 

— cru^nta sup^rb^ 

— cocclnea 

— cocciaea grandifldra 

— *ciodrea pillida 

— *ciodrea rilbra 

— *callilDa 

— •ciffra [?]' 

— fcapit^ta 

— c6ocolor 

— cerinthoides 

— curvifldra riibra 

— carmilla[?] 

— calycina 

— excortic4ta 

— epist6mia 

— ffffandifldra 

— gilva 

— 'gracilis 

— ^nispidula 

— i^escens 

— ^'imbrickta 

— *loDgifl6ra 

— *leucinthera 

— *metuleefl6ra 

— ^mediterr&nea 

— *mamm68a p&llida 

— *mamm^a rQbra 



Erica mammdsa purpiirea 

— *inultifl6ra 

— margaritiusea 

— Monsont'^na 

— nigrha 

— niarita [?] 

— *parpilrea 

— *pubesceDB minor 

— *pub^scens miijor 

— mnea. 

— Plukendtu 

— Pluken^tia [probably syn. 

with Plukea^tw] 

— •Pers6Iuta 

— •Pers61uta rilbra 

— &lba 

— pulchdlla 

— paldcida 

— rarmeDteri^na 

— frilbida 

— reticulata 

— rdbens 

— Vameatibcea 

— Seb^narQbra 

— fSebkna liltea 

— Saviledna miijor 

— spilria 

— *tubifldra 

— tubulkta 

— T^tralixilba 

— •T^tralixnibra 

— urceolkris 
•^ tventricdsa 

— tveDtric6sa sup^rba 

— ventricdsa er^cta 

— vkgaoB 

— vestita coccin^a 

— vestita mkjor 

— versicolor 

— •versicolor glutindsa 

— viridifldra 

— visckria 
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With many other seedling varieties which have not flowered 
with me, and that I do not know the name of. 

Those marked thus * have flowered in tnj collection. 
Those marked thus f are now in flower. 

Yours, 

J. TOWNE. 

Boston, Juncj 1838. 

The above list of ericas in Mr. Towne's choice collection, 
will convey to all lovers of this elegant tribe of plants, some idea 
of the number of species and varieties already introduced into 
the country. It is but a few years since that there existed, in 
our collections, but a limited number of different kinds. Being 
one of the most difiicult of all plants to introduce, from their in- 
ability to stand a long voyage, the accession of new ones has 
been very slow. And it has, we believe, been mostly by the 
means of seeds, that the greater number enumerated in Mr. Towne's 
collection have been procured. We know that several of them 
exist in our gardens only by this mode. With the increasing 
taste for this fine group, we shall look for a still greater addition 
to the number already cultivated, and we hope nurserymen, 
though heretofore unsuccessful, will not yet wholly give up their 
attempts to introduce plants, many of the most charming kinds of 
which rarely or never produce seeds in England. 

Mr. Towne's^ collection was made, in the first instance, to as- 
certain, rather, whether the erica could not be grown without the 
great pains, which, it has been freqifently stated, are absolutely ne- 
cessary to be observed in the growth of the plants than with the idea 
of making a large collection. Having fully satisfied himsdf that 
they are as freely cultivated as many dther green-house plants, 
he continued to increase the number of varieties and species, un- 
til the present number has been accumulated. That the erica 
can be successfully cultivated, there is no doubt, and that, too, 
with but little more than ordinary management, which care in 
the choice of the soil, and potting the plants, and a temperature 
not too warm during winter, are all that need be observed in the 
growth of the plants. Probably no cultivator in this country, 
either amateur or nurseryman, has enjoyed a greater degree of 
success in the growth of this tribe, than Mr. Towne. We have 
had occasion to make mention of the health and vigor of his 
plants several times, and it is unnecessary for us to repeat the 
same here. An uninterrupted series of flowers is now obtained 
throughout the whole year. 

Were we to select but one group of plants for cultivation, we 
are inclined to believe that we should take the erica. Small in 
stature, beautiful in form, perpetually clothed with verdure and 
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with flowers of every shape and hue, we know not what other 
can afford the same attraction, at all and every season of the year. 
There is a delicacy in the blossoms of some of the species, to 
be found in but few plants; in others, the camellia itself will 
scarcely vie with the brilliancy of its tints. Every species is 
interesting, even the old mediterr^nea, one of the most common 
of all. 

We have already given Mr. Russell's first paper on the cultiva- 
tion of the jBriceae, and the others will soon follow. Mr. Towne's 
treatment corresponds very nearly to Mr. Russell's mode. His 
house is light and airy, being a span roof, and well adapted to 
their good preservation during the winter season. Indeed this is 
one important thing in the growth of heaths; the plants should 
stand near the glass, and the house should be so constructed as 
to admit of free ventilation, at all times. They require but very 
little heat, and it is better that the temperature should fall as low 
as 33** or 35° than to be kept up to 50° or, 55° with fire heat, 
and the plants often standing near the flues. A cold and dry tem- 
perature will grow heaths in the greatest perfection. 

As a guide to amateurs and others forming collections of heaths, 
we give the following list of kinds, which will flower in succes- 
sion all the year. A plant or two of each in a collection, will 
afford blossoms every day in the year. They are arranged ac- 
cording to the period of their flowering: — 



Erica resinosa 


from Jan. to June 


— 


Pers61uta . , 


. Feb. to May 


— 


arbdrea . . 


Feb. to May 


— 


concolor 


. Feb. to May 


— 


Bowiedna . , 


March to June 


— ' 


cdffra (?) . . 


March to June 


— 


pubescens . . 


March to Nov. 


— 


bdccans . . 


. April to June 


— 


tubifl6ra . . 


April to July 


— 


ardens 


April to June 


— 


grandiflora . . 


. May to Sept. 


— 


cruenta . . 


May to Sept. 


— 


versicolor . . 


May to Nov. 


— 


ampullkcea . 


. . June to Aug. 


— 


ventricosa . . 


June to Sept. 


— 


superba 


. June to Sept. 


— 


Saviledna 


. . July to Aug. 


— 


rament&cea . 


. . July to Dec. 


— 


ciliaris 


. July to Nov. 


— 


pinea 


. . Aug. to Dec. 


— 


c6rnua 


. • Aug. to Dec. 


— 


cerinthoides . 


. . Sept. to June 
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£rica mammdsa . . . Sept. to March 

— verticillkta , . . Sept. to March 

— colorans . . . Oct. to June 

— concinna . . . Oct. to Nov. 

— MoDsoDtdna . . Oct. to May. 

We hope the cuhivation of this fine tribe will rapidly increase, 
and that Mr. Towne's list of species and varieties, as showing 
what kinds are already known in our gardens, together with Mr. 
Russell's articles upon the treatment of the plants, will afford all 
the aid that is necessary to enable those who are unacquainted 
with heaths, to commence t&eir cultivation. — Ed, 



Art. III. Experiments on the Vegetation of Rose Seeds. By 
R. BuisT, Florist, &c., Philadelphia. 

Sir, — Some time last year I observed in your Magazine, a 
difierence of opinion between two of your correspondents, in re- 
gard to the vegetating of rose seeds. I then determined on 
sowing some of the many varieties, and send you the result of 
my experiments. 

No. 1. Seeds of Aosa indica odorkta, or tea rose, were sown 
on the first of December, 1837, and vegetated in a temperature 
of between 58° and 65° Fahr., in from six weeks to three 
months, coming up occasionally during that period; the most of 
them have now bloomed, but not sufficiently strong to determine 
their character. 

No. 2, of the same seed, and picked at the same time, was 
kept four weeks in sand, and sown on the ninth of January, 1838, 
and vegetated generally in seven weeks. The plants grew strong- 
er and flowered better than No. 1, although treated in the same 
manner. 

No. 3, seeds of the same, kept in sand till the first of February, 
and sown in pots and pbced in dung or manure hot-bed, vegetat- 
ed beautifully in six weeks, temperature from 65° to 75° Fahr., 
and are now promising, in growth, bloom and character, to sur- 
pass Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 4, seeds of Lamarque Noisette rose, collected from the 
plant in the open air in January, 1838, and sown along with those 
of No. 3, vegetated at the same time and have grown much 
stronger than any of the preceding, but only as yet three out of 
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four plants hihre bloomed, and strange as it may appear, (you 
know the parent to be a large white,) one of those which flow- 
ered is a deep rose color and perfectly double. It perhaps 
may be desirable to say that the soil used was sand, loam, and 
leaf mould, in equal proportions, and watered with pure river 
water. 

Yours, very truly, 

R. BuisT. 
Philadelphia^ June, 1838. 

The above experiments, by so successful a practitioner as Mr. 
Buist, will at once set at rest all doubts respecting the time usu- 
ally required to vegetate seeds of roses, of the Chinese varieties. 
We hope Mr. Boll, or other of our friends, will give us the re- 
sults of experiments upon the vegetating of hardy rose seeds, 
which, Mr. Buist thinks, (see vol. Ill, p. 315,) require a much 
longer time to vegetate, than the Chinese varieties. The exper- 
iments now detailed confirm Mr. Boll's statement, (III, p. 216.) 
But Mr. Russell, who doubted the blooming of roses, at the ear- 
ly age of four months from the seed, intended his remarks' to ap- 
ply to hardy varieties. 

The sport of the progeny of the Lamarque rose, noticed by 
Mr. Buist, is very remarkable. Such things are frequent in the 
dahlia, carnation, &c., but are probably rare in the rose. A de- 
scription of the above named seedlings, would undoubtedly be 
acceptable to our readers, should they prove to be valuable 
kinds.— Erf. 



Art. IV. On the Cultivation of the Trevirdn^ coceinea. 
By the Editor. 

One of the prettiest plants of which our gardens or green- 
houses can boast, in the fall of the year, is the Trevir&na coc- 
cinea, or Cvrilla pulch^Ua of Herit, It flowers from the month of 
August to October, and when well managed presents a gay and 
brilliant appearance, by the profusion of its scarlet corols, through- 
out that season of the year. It is an old plant In English collections, 
though it is not very generally disseminated in our gardens — cer- 
tainly not half so widely as it should be — but we attribute this 
to be, as with many other fine things, from a wait of a knowledge 
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both of the plant itself and of its mode of treatment. No col- 
lection should be without it, and in order that all may flower it 
easily, who once possess it, we have thought a few remarks upon 
its cultivation not inapplicable at this time. 

The plant has small imbricated roots, partaking somewhat of 
the character of small bulbs; these are thrown up around the 
main stem of the plants, both at the time and after its period of 
flowering. After the plant has dropped its blossoms, and the 
leaves begin to assume a decaying tinge, these imbricated roots 
continue to enlarge, and, when they have acquired a little size, re- 
main so during the dormant season, which is from December to 
March. During this period the plant should be kept from the 
frost, and without any water, in a dry situation; if in a green-house, 
on a dry shelf; or if in a cellar, where there is no dampness. 
Here they may remain till wanted. 

Early in the month of March, the plants should be taken from 
the pots, and all the soil shaken from the roots; then select out 
the strongest of the imbricated roots, and put one of each in a thumb 
pot, in a compost composed of half loam, one fourth leaf mould, 
and one fourth heath soil, with a small portion of sand, or in some- 
thing near these proportions. After the roots are potted, give 
them a light watering, and place the pots in a hot-bed, if one is 
at hand, or, if one is not convenient, a warm part of the green- 
house or the parlor. They will soon start to grow, though slow- 
ly at first; but by the first of May, they will have advanced suffi- 
ciently to be shifted into No. 1 pots, using the same soil as for 
the first potting; the middle of June, or thereabouts, again shift 
them into No. 2 pots, using the same compost as before. They 
will now grow more rapidly, and if placed in the green-house, in 
an airy situation, will soon fill the pots with roots. In want of 
a green-house, the plants may be placed in the open air, at this 
season, or if it is desired to grow them to greater perfection, a 
bot-bed in which the heat is partially exhausted will be an excel- 
lent situation. 

By the middle of July, or from that period to the first of Aug- 
ust, the plants should be shifted for the last time into their flow- 
ering pots. For this purpose No. 3 pots should be selected. 
Make use of the same soil as at first and all finished, until the 
plants have passed their bloom and begin to throw ofif their foli- 
age. It Is necessary to observe the following directions, in the 
potting, watering, and general management of the plants. 

Potting. — The compost for the plants should be well mixed 
together, and well broken up, but not sifted. At the first potting 
of the roots allow a good quantity of potsherds for drainage; 
and at each succeeding shift of the plants, be careful to allow a 
good drainage. Press the soil down firm around the roots, each 
time of repotting. 
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Water. — When the plants are first potted thej will require but 
a very small quantity of water, just enough to keep them in a veg- 
etating state; to give an abundance as early in the season as 
March, would have a tendency to destroy the young roots. When 
the plants have made shoots an inch high or so, with five or six 
or more leaves, the quantity should be increased; but the best 
way to administer it at this period^ is by means of the syringe. 
If standing in the hot-^house, or hot-bed, let the plants be well 
syringed every day in fine weather; but if in the green-house or 
parlor, it may be well to be somewhat cautious, and not to apply 
too much until May or June. When the plants are in bloom, 
they delight in a good supply of this element at- the roots. As 
the plants begin to drop their flowers, water should be gradually 
withheld, and, by the latter part of November, may be dispensed 
with altogether. 

By observing these rules the plants will grow vigorously, and 
if the management has been judicious they will be about eighteen 
inches high when in bloom, well branched from the bottom, and 
covered with flowers from the surface of the pot to the tip of 
every branch. Tie the main stem of each plant to a neatly made 
stick, painted green. 

When they have done blooming, set the pots in a dry place, 
underneath the stage, or in some other situation where they wiU 
receive the light, as before advised. Look at them occasionally 
during the winter, to see that they are in good order. 

Trusting that these few remarks will call the attention of ama- 
teurs and others to this showy plant, and that we shall oftener see 
it in collections of plants, we submit them to our readers. 



Art. V. Mtices of new and Beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Ploricultural and Botanical Magazines; witii some 
Account of those which it would' be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards's Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number contaming eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4«. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lmdley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Cwrtis's Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3«. 6d. colored, 5«' 
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plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 

and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 

Glasgow. 
PaxUm^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 

Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly nura« 

bers; 2$, 6d. each. 
Tke HorticuUural Journal, Florist's Register, and Royal Ladies' 

Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 

the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 

8vo/ numbers, with a plate; Is, each. 

FloricuUural Intelligence. — We stated, in our last number, that 
Mr. Lowell brought home with him, on his return from the West 
Indies, several kinds of cactuses. We have had the pleasure of 
seeing them since we gave that notice, and they all look in good 
condition, and will make strong plants. Among the number are 
opuntias, echinocactuses, &c. &c. Some are quite curious. 
Mr. Lowell has one which he procured under the name of trian- 
gularis, and which appears quite different from the species culti- 
vated, by the same name, in the collections of this country. 
The furrows on the stem are scarcely perceptible in the plant in 
Mr. Lowell's possession. In addition to these, Mr. Lowell 
brought home seven species of palms, and several orchidaceous 
plants, including some oncidiums, &c. &c.; also a fine specimen 
of the JMti^a rosacffi^a, which has a niost superb mflorescence. 
These, with several dozen pine-apple pUnts, and other things, 
are doing well, and, under the care of Mr. Lowell's gardener, 
will no doubt soon become strong and vigorous plants. 

DlCOTTLfiDONOUS, PoLTPETALOtJS, PlANTS. 

Malvdcece. 
A beautiful new seedling hibiscus is figured in the Horticul- 
tural Journal for May. The flower is of a pale pink, handsome- 
ly shaped, and measures upwards of five inches in diameter. 
No description is appended to the plate. It is stated to have 
been raised by Mr. Fuller. It will be a very good addition to 
collections. 

TernstromikcetR. 

CAME/LLlJl, 

Some very fine new varieties have lately been produced in Eng- 
land, and exhibited at the meetings of the Royal Society and Cen- 
tral School of Horticulture and Agriculture. Three of them are 
stated to be of the most beautiful form, and very double. Only 
one of the kinds has been named, and this is called the i26sa Vic- 
toria; the color is a bright rose. One of the others is a dark- 
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red flower, and the third partakes of a character between th^two 
first; being darker than ^dsa Victdria, and lighter than the oth- 
er. All three are stated to be worthy a place in the most select 
collections; but it will be a long period before they can be pro- 
duced at a* reasonable rate. 

C. jap6nica var. Lawrenceidna, is the name of a very fine new 
variety which has flowered in the nursery of Messrs. Lowe & 
Co., Clapton. It is said to be beautiful. 

The Louis Philippe and Cardinal camellias, both of which we 
noticed some time since, are offered for sale, one at three and 
the other at two guineas. Louis Philippe is said to possess the 
rare property of being fragrant, and is distinctly violet-scented. 
In this variety and Parks's striped, are laid the germs of what may, 
at some future time, be the means of producing new kinds which 
will possess odorous properties, as agreeable and as strong as the 
rose. 

Mr. Allnutt and Messrs. Chandler each exhibited, at a late 
meeting of the London Horticultural Society, a seedling camel- 
lia. 

Loaskcete. 

LOJtSJi (meaning unknown) 
latailUa Hooker Red Loanu A green-home climber; with brick-red colored flowen; ap- 
pearing nearly all the year} a native of Soath America; propagated by feedi or cuttings. 
Bot Beg., n. 8. 99. 

This is much the finest of all the loasas. The other species, 
as regards their beauty, are but little better than weeds, and they 
scarcely deserve a place in the garden, on account of the nettle- 
like hairs with which the plants are covered stinging the hands, 
if touched, so as to cause much pain. As respects this latter 
property, the present subject is equally objectionable. But the 
brilliancy of its large, pendulous, orange, or brick-red colored 
blossoms, and its fine climbing habit, combined, render it an at- 
tractive and altogether elegant object. The other species are 
dwarf, diffuse growing plants, and make no show whatever. 
The leaves are usually palmated, pinnatified or three-lobed, on 
slender petioles, the flowers springing from the axils of each. 
It flowers nearly all the year, in the summer season in the open 
air, and under glass during the remainder of the year. The 
plants were originally raised at the Botanic Garden, Glasgow, 
from seeds transmitted by Mr. Tweedie, and obtained by him in 
Tucamana. Its easy mode of increase, both by seeds and cut- 
tings, has already rendered it comparatively common. [Bot, 
Reg., April.) 

FabdcecR or Legumindsce, 

MUCUJfA Adant. (the Brazilian name of one ofihe ipeciei, according to Maregraaf.) 
pn^riens D. C. West Indian Cow-itch Plant. A ttove twiner; Rrowine eight or ten feet hipb; 
with purple flowerp; appearing in September. A native of the West Indies. Propagat- 
ed by s*^«ds. Bot. Reg., if. s. 18. 
Byn: I>6lichos prAriens /iira. sp. pi. 1450. 

This is the plant from which the stinging substance, the cow- 
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itch of the druggists, is probably obtained. It grows very com- 
mon in many parts of the West Indies, in waste land, twining and 
fixing its low and rapid growing stems to fences or other objects. 
In its cultivated character it is a handsome plant; producing an 
abundance of long dense racemes of deep purple blossoms. The 
specimen from which the drawing was taken, was produced in 
the hot-house of Frederick Perkins, Esq., of Chopstead Place, 
in September, 1836. Its cultivation is quite simple, being easi- 
ly raised from seeds. 

The substance called cow-itch is the long, sharp, brittle hairs 
that clothe the pods, and some other parts of the plant. When 
applied to the skin, they produce a painful and intolerable itching. 
This property, however, is not owing to any substance deleterious 
in the plants themselves, but in their mechanical action, as they 
break and pierce the skin. Notwithstanding their offensive coat- 
ing, the pods of some of the species are eaten like kidney beans, in 
India. With all this to detract from the plant, it is yet desi- 
rable for a collection, and we should be glad to see it flour- 
ishing in the gardens of this country. {Bot. Reg.y April.) 

AO'TUS 
crlcok'irfl Paxt. Erica or beath-Mke Aotua. A fTe«n>hoiiie shmb; growing two fwt high; 
with oranse and yellow blossoms; appearins in May (?): cultivated by cuttioci, in land, in 
a Blight heat. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. VI, p. 51. 

A pretty plant, which has been known in English collections 
for a long pefiod, though now rarely seen, in even good collec- 
tions. The plant has a heath-like habit, and, when in bloom, the 
slender branches are terminated with a cluster or an umbel, com- 
posed of from five to eight flowers. It is altogether a very interest- 
ing plant, and should be found in our gardens. Like too many of 
the beautiful old plants, it has been discarded to make room for 
those new and rare, though frequently less elegant or interesting. 
The plants are successfully cultivated, with but little other care 
than that which is bestowed upon green-house plants in general. 
The only exception is as respects the administering of water, and 
in giving a good drainage to the pots. Water should never be 
applied to the soil if it already has the least appearance of being 
sufficiently moist — ^nor should the plants be allowed to become 
so dry as to droop, for any length of time — either extreme will 
be fatal. In potting, a very large quantity of fine potsherds 
should be placed over the coarser ones at the bottom, to the 
height of nearly one third of the pot. Heath soil and sandy loam, 
with a small portion of fine sand, is a suitable compost. The 
plants are propagated by cuttings, in sand, with a slight bottom 
heat, and the seeds may frequently be procured, which vegetate 
in a short period. (Pax. Mag. Bot.<, April.) 
Tropxoldcece. 

TROPiE'OLUM 
tuberdanm Paxt. Tnhermin-rooted TropcBolum; a green-hoiiso half hardy plant; growing foar 
or tiVD feet bigb; with deep onnge floweii} appearing in the aatamnj a p-'ive of Taxae; 
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laCrodacad abovt 1834. CultiTiited In cmnmon soil; Increawd by the divltflgo oT the tubcrt 
nnd by cutting*. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. V, p. 49. 

Of the many elegant and interesting species of this genus, al- 
ready known in England, "some of which, especially T. trico- 
]6rum have become such universal favorites, the one now for the 
first time figured, surpasses all others with which we are acquaint- 
ed." It is a long time since it was introduced, but hitherto, from 
a want of a knowledge of its proper cultivation, it has only pro- 
duced very weak and imperfect blossoms, possessing few attrac- 
tions. It was supposed to be a green-house species, and treated 
accordingly, but all attempts to grow it successfully have proved 
unavailing. Aware of these facts, Messrs. Young, the enter- 
prising nurserymen of Epsom, were induced to try the experi- 
ment of placing the plants in the open ground, and, having a good 
stock, they did so last year, in the following manner: — 

'' In the early part of the summer of 1837, Mr. Young, of Ep- 
som, from a laudable desire of ascertaining the true habits and 
disposition of this plant, caused a number of plants of it to be 
placed out in a bed in the open ground; as soon as they began to 
grow, a few bushes were placed in the ground round each plant, 
and in the course of the summer they grew so vigorously and 
luxuriantly, as completely to cover the bushes which had been 
placed for their support, and each plant formed a dense mass of 
verdure, four feet high, and full six in diameter. This, compar* 
ed with the weak and stinted manner in which they had grown 
while kept in pots, was considered perfectly astonishing; still not 
the slightest disposition to produce flowers was discovered. 
However, about the latter end of September, the flowers began 
to exhibit themselves from the axil of each leaf, and in the month 
of October, each plant was most profusely studded with its elegant 
blossoms. It is worthy of remark, that nature seems to have 
furnished this plant with long flower-stalks, for the purpose of dis- 
playing the flowers; for, although the plants might truly be said 
to be literally covered with blossoms, every flower protruded it- 
self beyond the leaves and branches, and stood out boldly and 
advantageously to view; it is needless to add, that the effect pro- 
duced was beautiful beyond description." 

In the latter part of October, a slight frost was experienced, 
without doing any damage to the plants; but a severe one in No- 
vember cut them ofi* to the soil, at the time the plants had at- 
tained their highest state of flowering. After this the tubers were 
taken up, and preserved, through the winter, in a dormant state. 
If the plants had been put out earlier they would probably have 
attained perfection io flowering much sooner, and have been de- 
lightful all summer. 

The plants are easily propagated by the tubers or cuttings, and 
will from this cause soon be found in every collection. The 
species was introduced by Mr. Drummond, from Texas, in 1834. 
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We have thus been copious m our extracts, as we believe 
there are now five or six species in the country, and ready for 
sale. All of the species are very interesting, and deserve a place 
in every good collection of plants. We hope the notice of this 
species will make the whole of them better known. The tubers 
are eatable, and, when boiled, surpass the potato in flavor, though 
they are rather watery. The drawmg was made in August, 1837. 
{Pax, Mag. Bot.y April.) 

Pa$siflordce(B. 

PASSIFLO'RA 
ony china LiadL Lieat. Soninii*! Fuiloii-flower. A itAve elimber; growfnf ten or fifteen 
feet high} with blue flowers; appearing in October and November, a native of Rio Janeiro; 
Introdueed In 1897; growi in a nch eandy loam; increaeed by cuttings. Bot. Reg. m. a. 91. 

A new and extremely beautiful species, with tri-lobed foliage 
and small deep blue flowers. It is distinguished, principally, from 
the other species, by its long^, round and slender branches, thin 
leaves and peculiar odor. It is however of luxuriant growth, 
and flowers in succession for a period of two months or more. 
The drawing was made from a specimen cut from a plant stand- 
ing in the border of the stove, where it had been growing for 
twelve months without showing bloom. But in the following 
spring, the gardener pruned it severely, when it shot forth with 
redoubled vigor. The specimen was communicated by Miss 
Trail, of Bromley, Kent, last faO^ but it was designated, in the 
miscellaneous notices of the Botanical Register, as a new spe- 
cies under the name above cited. Dr. Lindley supposing it then 
to have been introduced for the first time ; upon looking over 
his papers, he found a description and a drawing of the same 
species, ftirnished Mr. W. B. Booth, under the name of P. Sul- 
liv&nt, some years ago. But the specific name of onychina, in 
allusion to the beautiful blue color of the flowers, having already 
been recorded, it was too late to remedy the error. The seeds 
were presented to Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., by Mr. Sullivan, 
who procured them from the Botanic Garden at Rio Janeiro, in 
1827. The plant seems to delight in rambfing about, and its 
shoots, in such a state, have been profusely covered with blos- 
soms; while pruned and trained carefully, not a bud showed it- 
self upon the brancbesv It grows well in sandy loam. (Bot. 
Reg. J April.) 

DlCOTVLEDONOUSy M0NOPE.TALOUS, PlANTS. 

Gesneriicex. 

OESNBlLf 
mp^etrle Pact. Roek Geinera. A store plant; growing foor Inches high; with scariet flow- 
ers; appearing In August; caltlvated In rich woiT; Increased by cuttings. Paz. Mag. Bof. 
Vol. V, p. 53. 

A very small but exceedingly brilliant species. Simple and 
neat in its habit, displaying its scarlet blossoms in great profusion, 
and remaining in perfection for a great length of time^ it is thus 
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rendered a valuable plant; and the ^'striking contrast that is pre- 
sented between its large and handsome foliage and its elegant 
blossoms, entitle it to more than ordinary attention and regard." 
This species differs from the others, in throwing up its flowers 
and foliage directly from the root: it therefore takes up but lit- 
tle room, and is a fine plant for a front stage of a stove, where it 
makes a conspicuous appearance. 

Each flower is solitary, and produced on a peduncle about three 
or four inches long and slightly nodding. The corolla is cam- 
panulate or bell-shaped, and of a bright scarlet. So far as its 
management is understood, it prefers a rather rich soil, and re- 
quires to be kept in a humid part of the stove, where it should 
have good supplies of water during the summer season. It was 
introduced to England from the Berlin Botanic Garden, by 
Messrs. RoUison of Tooting, from whose collection the draw- 
ing was made. It seems a very desirable plant. {Pax. Mag. 
Bot.^ April.) 

Scrophularidce(B. 

-fNTIRRHrNUM 
mAjui var. caryophylloldes. Camatioo-like Snap-drngon. A half hardy perenninl(?)', grow. 
inK rrom one to two feet high; with striped flowers; appearing in August and September; 
cultivated in common soil; Increased by cuttings and seeds. Paz. Mag. Bot., Vol. V, p.&'W 

A very beautiful variety of the common snap-dragon, so well 
known and generally cultivated. The shape of the flowers and 
habit of the plant are nearly the same, but in color the blossoms 
resemble the ^ ^choicest carnation," being very distinctly striped 
with deep red on a white ground. Occasionally some flowers open 
pure white, and others spotted with red, but generally they are 
true to their character, and are as finely marked as a carnation. 
The plant grows rather more bushy than its parent. 

This variety is of simple growth, and may be planted out in 
the border, where it will display its flowers until very late in the 
autumn, requiring no other care than that ordinarily given to pe- 
rennial plants. It is a most profuse bloomer, and by judicious 
management may be made to produce blossoms nearly the whole 
season. It is also a very fine plant for the green-house, and, we 
doubt not, for parlor cultivation. The following directions may 
serve as some guide to the treatment of the plants: — 

^4n the month of September cuttings should be put in, mak- 
ing use of light soil. After they have become rooted they should 
be potted off* into the same soil, and removed to the green-house, 
or, in place of this, a frame or pit. Here they should remain, 
if in the former situation, until cool weather, and then be remov- 
ed into a pot. Early in the spring they will require shifting into 
larger pots, and as soon as the weather is settled, they may be 
planted out into the open border, where they will soon grow up 
and flower vigorously and profusely. Cuttings may be put in at 
almost any time, and a succession of flowers obtained the whole 
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year. In pots in the green-house, this variety is stated to be 
extremely beautiful when in perfection. In the winter the plants 
should either be protected in a cold frame or green-house. Seeds 
should not be allowed to ripen unless the desire is to procure 
new varieties, as the plants are considerably wedcened. If th& 
flowers are taken off as soon as they begin to fade, an abundance 
of new ones will be produced. The origin of tbis fine variety 
is not stated. (Pax* JUag. Boi.^i April.) 

This handsome variety is already in our collections, and may 
be obtained at moderate expense. 

Bignonikcex. 

AMPHI'COME ((VomaiiipU round, and ftmnthafr; inallasfon to theatnxtnreoftheieedi.) K'y(< 
arfdkta A«y(fl Finely-cut AmpMcrane. A hnlf hardy p«irenninl; grou Ini; a fbot bt^h; with 
paU) rnae colored flowers; appenring frnm June to Septemb r; a native of the Hima'aya 
mountain!; cullivAted f n loamy loil; increaaed by seed* or eutttngi. Bot. Beg. v, s. 19. 
Byn. fncavlllea argiUa RoyU Hluf. 

^'Seeds of this rare and curious plant were given to the Hor- 
ticultural Society by. Professor Royle, marked as having been 
collected on the Himalaya mountains, at the. elevation of from 
6000 to 8000 feet. A single individual was raised, and produc- 
ed its beautiful and graceful flowers in August^ 1837." It is a 
charming plant, of a slender delicate habit; with pinnated foliage, 
and terminal racemes of slightly drooping, pale rose, campanu- 
late blossoms. The plant is half hardy, probably requiring the 
protection of the frame or green-house. It is impatient of wet 
during summer, and in winter it requires to be kept particularly 
dry.' The s6il which seems to suit it should be composed of 
loam, with a small portion of sandy peat. Cuttings may be put 
in any time during summer, and seeds may be planted in Febru- 
ary. The second year they will bloom in June and continue in 
elegance until September, each flower remaining several days in 
perfection. We hope it will soon be introduced. 

There is another species called the A. em6di, very much finer, 
with larger and more ndmerous flowers, more robust foliage, and 
of stronger and taller growth. It is not introduced into British 
collections. {Bot. Reg., April.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONOUS PlaNTS. 

Orchiddcw-' 

ST7N1A rftom tuno*^ narrow, in alluffion to the form of the poUrn-maarei. j iJndl, 
pi'lida lindl. Pale StKnia. A stove epiphytr; growing s^x incle? (lirh; straw colored flow* 
en; appearing in August; a native of Demerara. Bot. Reg. n. s. SO. . 

Of no great beauty compared with ihany of the beautiful plants 
of. this tribe which we have noticed. The flowers are not large, 
of a pale yellow or straw color, and thrown out in a drooping po- 
sition on very short pedencles. In general appearance it some- 
what resembles Maxill^ria RoUissdnt. (Bot. Reg., April.) 

vbj,. IV. — NO. VII. 83 . 
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Art. V. t^^ote8 on Gardeni and Nurseries* 

Mr, fValker^s Tulip Show. — June 6th. The second annual tu- 
lip show at Mr. Walker's garden, took place on the 29th of May, 
and was continued for upwards of ten days. The season has 
been remarkably fine, and the display was, we think, considerably 
finer than last season. Since that time, Mr Walker has added up- 
wards of forty new named varieties to the collection, several of 
which are exceedingly beautiful flowers. 

The arrangement of the bed is the same as last year; but a 
situation has been selected at the upper part of the garden. The 
addition of several rows for the new varieties, lengthened out 
the bed considerably, but not so as to interfere with the construc- 
tion of the house. All the arrangements were effected in the 
same neat style which characterized the exhibition last season, 
and which we noticed in our last volume, (III, p. 261.) 

Some of the most beautiful flowers that we noticed, were the 
following, which we have arranged in their respective classes: — 

Bybloemens :-^AmhsiSsndor d'Holland, rose Blanca, Madame 
Vestris, rose Domingo, Incomparable d'Holland, Bngby's 
Queen, rose Ephergene, rose Triumph Royal, Louis XVI. 

Bizarres: — Lord Denman, Earl St. Vincent, Cicero, Wild- 
boar's Golden Fleece, Sir J. Moore, Sir Francis Burdett, Sir 
G. Duckett, Neal's Capt. Marry att, Polyphemus. 

Most of these are among the new ones added to the bed this 
season. It would be useless to particularize, in a bed so exten- 
sive and varied as Mr. Walker's, but among the Bizarres, Neal's 
Capt. Marryatt may be noticed, as one of the very finest. It 
was broke in New i ork, a short time since, and is valued by Mr. 
Walker at ten dollars. It is a light yellow ground, very beauti- 
fully lined, and feathered at the edge with dark red. It is a flow- 
er we should consider as equal to Polyphemus. Louis XVI flow- 
ered very well this season, but the situation does not seem to 
suit it altogether, and Mr. Walker thinks now he shall not place 
it in his large bed again. It does not appear to bear long shad- 
ing so well as the stronger and less delicate varieties. The whole 
exhibition was one of great splendor. The weather was ex- 
tremely favorable for a long continued bloom, though the flowers 
in opening were later than is usual by a week or two. 

We have been gratified to learn that the exhibition was exceed- 
ingly well attended, and has nearly or quite equalled Mr. Walk- 
er's expectations, and that all who have paid Mr. Walker a visit, 
have not been disappointed. For ourselves, we concede to him 
the honor of being the first to encourage and difliise a taste for 
the finer varieties of this gorgeous flower in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. We hope the display will be annually repeated, and that a 
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greater desire to cultivate the tulip may be the result of such an 
exhibition. 

But the tulips have not been the only attraction of Mr. Walk- 
er's garden. Four of five large beds of beautiful seedling pan- 
sies contributed to interest and gratify the visitor. Among the 
many fine ones which Mr. Walker has raised, is a new whiie^ 
very much better than the old kind, both in the habit of the plant, 
and color and shape of the flower. It will be a great addition 
to a collection where the object is the production of fine varieties. 

Several of Mr. Walker's seedlings of last year were display- 
ing as large and fine specimens of flowers as we have ever seen: 
Hecate, Queen Victoria, Miss Gushing, and Giant, were each 
very beautiful. 

These few individual plants, together with the large beds just 
mentioned, were sufficient of themselves to attract hundreds of 
visitors. No such exhibition of this delicate and pretty flower 
was ever made in this country. Mr. Walker deserves great 
praise for his exertions in the cuhivation of this flower. He has 
raised more fine named kinds than any person, and in cultivation 
undoubtedly stands unrivalled in this country. Cultivators who 
have paid but little attention to the pansy, would be astonished to 
see the immense number and variety of kinds; and we advise all 
who have hitherto been unwilling to admit this flower to possess 
charms sufficient to entitle it to the notice of the florist, to in- 
spect Mr Walker's whole collection. We intend to procure of 
Mr Walker a catalogue of all the fine ones he has raised, with a 
short description of their colors, so that those who may desire 
plants can make a good selection. 

Mr. Walker's herbaceous plants were many of them display- 
ing their charms, and the whole garden was in excellent order. 

G. C. Thorbum^s^ JV. Y. — :June 16/A. Last season, when we • 
visited Mr. Thorburn's establishment, he was then erecting a ge- 
ranium house, the foundation of which had just been laid. Since 
that time it has been completed, and the house filled with a fine 
collection of geraniums, which have flowered beautifully the pres- 
ent season. The house is built with a span roof, and is quite 
low; a walk runs round the whole at the distance of about two 
feet from the wall, between which and the walk, is a wide shelf 
on which the plants stand. Between the two walks is a galled 
pit, without any stage, on which the plants are placed. It is well 
adapted for the growth of geraniums, and there has been, we be- 
lieve, a most superb show; when we saw it, the greater part of 
the best varieties had been disposed of, and the remainder were 
past their prime. Some kinds, however, still showed a sufficient 
bloom to distinguish their excellence, and of these we took down 
some memorandums which we thought would be of interest, par- 
ticularly to lovers of this much admired family. It will be re- 
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collected that though we saw these in flower, the specimens were 
by no means so good as they were a fortnight before. The fol- 
lowing are the names: — 

Agrippina, crimson scarlet, large and fine. 

Belladonna, pale pink, with red spots, very pretty. 

Cupid, fine white, with purple blotch. 

Diomede, rose, pretty flower, and fine shaped truss. 

Incarnatum superbum, pink, very large flower, fine truss, and 

a most superb variety. 
Lord Hill, rose, large flower, and very beautiful. 
Lovely Ann, pink, elegantly feathered with dark red; fine large 

flower. 
Lautum, pale pink, a fine variety. 

Pixy Queen, shaded rose, handsome truss, delicate and beautiful. 
Polybianum, dark rose, fine large flower, and a splendid truss 

of blossoms. 
Pulcherrimum, bright rose, good shape, and pretty flower. 
Sancho Panza, dark rose, large flower, and very fine, large, 

compact truss. 
Sir John Broughton, dark rose, large flower and elegant truss. 
Speculum mundi, fine red ground, lined on both upper and low* 

er petals, with dark purple, handsome truss, and very showy. 

This is the Tam O'Shanter of some collections. 

Gera, Hector, Brightoniensis, Charles X, and some others, are 
fine kinds, but the above embraces the most showy and beautiful 
of all we saw. The plants had been culled out to supply orders, 
and we could form no opinion of the degree of perfection to which 
Mr. Mackintosh grows his geraniums. The demand has b^en 
very good, and of some sorts only a single plant was left. The 
taste for geraniums around New York is very great, and those 
who arcf lovers of this flower, can have no reason for not being 
able to supply themselves, with such collections as Mr. Hogg's 
and Mr. Thorburn's at hand. 

We found every thing removed from the green-houses, and 
set out or plunged in the border, and of course there was but 
little to notice. In the border in front of the houses, the ground 
is cut up into small beds of various shapes, and in them is planted 
a superb collection of Chinese and noisette roses, which were 
nearly out of flower, (at least ten days earlier than Boston and vi- 
cinity.) Two large clumps of Ferb^na Tweediedna graced the 
border with its brilliant flowers. We also saw here the V. inci- 
sa, and, though a pretty addition to the garden, it is by no means 
so valuable a plant as the Tweediedna. 

The dahlia-season was not yet over, and we found Mr. Macintosh 
just making preparation for planting out the roots. Mr. Thorburn's 
collection is one of the finest in the country, and a superb dis* 
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play of blooms will be made next fall. The demand for plants^ 
has been much greater than it was last season, and of some of the- 
finer kinds it has be^n difficult to supply what was wanted. 

Mr. 1\ Hogg^s, — As usual we" here found a fine display of 
geraniums, although fhe number was much smaller than at Mr. 
Thorburu's, from the very reduced state of the collection after 
the selling season. Mr. Hogg showed us some extremely beau- 
tiful seedlings, which he has not yet named, and some of which 
will rank among our best kinds. The specimens were not in a 
good state to give an accurate description of them, and unless we 
could do so, we prefer to say nothing about them until we have 
seen them again. That beautiful geranium, Dennis's Perfection, 
we never saw blooming in so fine a state. It is truly a superb 
variety, and will long continue to be one of the most admired of 
all that are now cultivated in our collections. Many of the same 
kinds in bloom we have already described as flowering at Mr. 
Thorburn's. We were glad to learn that the demand for gera- 
niums is on the increase, and that Mr. Hogg's very extensive 
stock had been picked over, until scarcely enough was left for 
propagation. 

The plants were mostly removed from the green-bouses, with the 
exception of the camellias, of which Mr. Hogg has a good col- 
lection, and very well grown. C. jap6nica var. Donckla^ri flow* 
ered with Mr. Hogg last winter. We noticed some pots of 
Needling cactuses, which were just breaking the soil. 

We have already noticed Mr. Hogg's new seedling verbenas. 
We did not see any very extra specimens, but sufficiently so to 
pronounce them fine kinds. F. Drummdndi was just coming up 
from seeds. Another variety, still difierent from the V. Arran- 
idna, so called, appears to promise better than the latter. The 
whole number.now grown by Mr. Hogg is eight, viz: 



V. chamaedrifolia 

— Tweediedna 

— muliifida 

— Arranidna 

— Drummondi 



F. Aublelta 

— sp. new scarlet, 

— sp. not named; of a deep 

t)urplish tint, in habit 
ike F. Tweediedna. 



These, with the F. incisa in Mr. Thorburn's collection, 
make nine very desirable species, already in our gardens. All 
but the F. incisa we found growing here in one bed; but the 
plants had been turned out only a short time, and had but just be- 
gun to show a few clusters of flowers. They are all beautiful 
find valuable additions. 

In the garden the herbaceous and othei' plants were looking well, 
and flowering abundantly. The roses were past their prime, and of- 
fered but few good specimens. But the display must have been tru- 
ly elegant here, a few days previoua. Mr. Hogg has quite a num- 
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ber of tree roses, though it is but a very small part of an exten- 
sive lot which be imported, and most of which be sold last sea- 
son. We bad no time to go over them and procure the names. 

We also noticed a bed of petunias of different varieties, rais- 
ed from seeds received from Mr. Tweedie ; some of them were 
very large and brilliant. The Greville rose, which we noticed 
last season, was blooming in great beauty. 

Broomley Vakj Mr. LowelVsj June i6th. This fine place, 
which we have not visited for some time, we found in its usually 
excellent condition. In the green-house, which was tolerably 
well filled with various plants, we noticed many very pretty things. 
Plants of Calceolaria integrifolia were extremely showy. Al- 
stroemeria Pelegrina and Flos Martini, both had thrown up strong 
stems, which were terminated with fine clusters of flowers. Fer- 
bena Tweediedna and Arranidna (both lately added) had just 
commenced flowering. Many other pretty things were blooming, 
but the most beautiful display was two pots of the C^reus spe* 
ciosissimus, the largest and finest in the vicinity of Boston, one 
standing in the stove, but botli together showing an innumerable 
quantity of buds and blossoms. On one small shoot, four fully 
expanded and large flowers were out last week. This species 
is undoubtedly one of the handsomest of all the cactus tribe, and 
as it is very easily grown, and well adapted for the parlor, we 
should be glad to see it oftener in bloom. C. grandiflora, two 
fine old plants of which, with upwards of a dozen buds each, 
will be nearly or quite in flower early in July, and present a 
splendid sight; probably two or three of the blossoms will open 
at tlie same time, and thus present a grand display. All these 
plants are in good soil, and on the surface of the pot Mr. Low- 
ell has applied ground bones. With the exception of some of the 
new plants brought home by Mr. Lowell, there was little to no- 
tice in the stove. The old fig tree standing in the border had 
upon it a good crop of figs. It has borne four in one year* 
The fine coffee tree had been cut completely in, and had but just 
begun to throw out its new shoots. 

The garden looks well. Here is one of the finest specimens 
of the buckthorn hedge we have ever seen; it has not been plant- 
ed but five years, and is now one mass of thick, beautiful foliage, 
forming a dense mass, through which no animal would make an at- 
tempt to pass. Those who doubt the efficacy of the buckthorn 
in forming an impenetrable barrier against cattle, will, after see- 
ing this, throw aside all such doubts. For ourselves we believe 
it to be perfectly secure. This strip of hedging to which we 
now allude, is that which encloses the kitchen garden from the 
rest of the grounds; it does so effactually, and in the regularity 
of its growth, and the deep green of its foliage, forms a pleasing 
object, where it is desirable to hide objectionable parts of the 
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garden from view. We were astonished when Mr, Lowell in- 
formed us that this hedge was planted in the middle of June, and 
with perfect success. The ground was well prepared, and the 
plants were taken up and immediately set out, without scarcely 
a delay in their growth of a day. The buckthorn is very tena- 
cious of life, and from the great abundance of its 6ne fibrous 
roots, may be transplanted safely at almost any time in the spring 
from April to June. To those who are about planting hedges, 
we would recommend the buckthorn for all purposes. 

Mr. Lowell has been trying an experiment, this season, of ma* 
nuring the ground allotted to the growth of dahlias, with crushed 
or ground bones, fermented and mixed with other manure, and 
dug into the soil. The effect has been good to all appearance: 
the plants were at this time two feet high, and exhibited a thrifti- 
ness of growth and an exuberance of foliage quite different from 
dahlias under ordinary management. The great benefit arising 
from the use of ground bones to most crops has been fully tested 
in England, and is just about being appreciated here; and we have 
no doubt but the dahlia is a plant which will be greatly benefited 
by its use. We hope, at the close of the season, Mr. Lowell will 
do us the kindness to send us the results of his interesting exper- 
iments. We have spoken in another place, of the plants which 
Mr. Lowell brought home with him from the West Indies; among 
those, however, which we mentioned, we forgot to name several 
kinds of oranges and lemons, and the lime, of which he has sev- 
eral pretty plants, all doing very well. A considerable number 
of pine-apples, standing in a two light frame, looked very well. 
The bringing out of the various plants which we have enumerat- 
ed, is another of the many beneficial services which Mr. Low- 
ell has performed, and for which both the floriculturist and hor- 
ticulturalist is deeply indebted to him. If other individuals who 
visit foreign countries, were to feel a tenth part of the interest 
which actuated Mr. Lowell, our gardens would soon contain 
many of the treasures which undoubtedly might be added, and 
for which, we have to look to England for a supply. 

Seat of Col, Perkins y Brookline, — Since we were here, in 
the early part of the winter of 1836, the new house which we 
then noticed as about to be built has been completed and put 
into operation. It is one of the most complete structures of the 
kind we have ever seen. Every part is thoroughly built, and 
both the wood work and masonry have been put up in a strong 
and workmanlike manner. At some future time, if it answers 
the expectations for which it *as erected, we shall endeavor to 
procure a drawing of it for our Magazine. We found grapes 
planted in the pit to be trained up to a trellis, and others grow- 
ing in the space between the two walls, to run up the rafters, for 
successive crops. Those in the pits will be brought forward sa 
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as to produce their fruit in March or April; and by introducipg 
those into the house, from time to time, which are hid into the 
space between the two front walls, a succession of fruit will be 
obtained the whole year. On the bark wall are shelves for pots 
of strawberry plants, of which Mr. Cowan informed us he had 
several hundred the past winter, and from which he had an abun* 
dance of fruit. In the pits were growing melon vines, which 
were producing an abundance of fine melons. 

The crop of grapes and peaches in the graperies, green-hous^ 
and peacfaeries, is immense, and we never saw the vines in better 
condition. None of the compartments were brought forwarit 
very early this year, and, consequently, no ripe fruit has yet been 
obtained. A few Frontignac grapes, in the green-house, wer* 
beginning to ripen oSs 

In the forcing ground the hot-beds and frames were filled with 
cucumbers, melons, &c., in all stages of growth, from the young 
plants to the mature vines. We had scarcely time, from oar 
tiasty call, to walk round the gai*den. 



• MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

ExhiintioTu of the Royal Society and Central School of Horticulture 
mid AgrietiUure, — The sixth niinual exhibition of this Society took place 
on Saturday^ March I7tb, at the Egyptian Hall, and presented an as- 
semblage of horticultural productions hardly ever before equalled. 
Among the curiosities, were our old acquaintance the Cycas revolOca, 
which now shows its fruit very distinctly; a magnificent plant of B&nk- 
nia serrata, fourteen feet high, in bloom; and a most gigantic specimen 
of ./le^ia decfirrens, whose golden blossoms reached to the glass dome 
of the building, twenty-two ( !) feet high. These tnree botanical curi- 
osities remained the whole week in view. Camellias in abundance and 
variety; a very beautiful show of orchidaceous plants, collections of 
stove and green-house specimens, cucumbers, French beans, asparagus, 
monstrous cabb<iges, mushrooms, fruit, &c. &c. But the grand attrac- 
tions were the baskets of flowers fon* Her Majesty. 

The competitors for the gold niednl, were Mr. Dunsford, gardener to 
Baron Dimsdale, Mr. Rogers of Battersea, Mr. Graves of Stratford, 
and Mr. Upright of Mordan. The gold medal was awarded to Mr. 
Dunsford, and silver medals to the others. A large silver medal was 
also awarded to Mrs. Marryatt, for a bouquet for the Queen, and it 
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was a very beautiful production, containing — ^thou^^h very small — ^more 
than forty varieties or flowers. . The cut camellias for the Queen were 
very fine, comprising C. j. Donkelaert, Kew filush, Cardinal, fimbriiita, 
Chandlert, ^legans, punctata, ColvilU't, coron^ta, myrtifdlia, Lady 
Hume's blush and Welh&nkt. Numerous prizes were awarded for ca- 
mellias, green-bouse, hot-house, orchidaceous and other plants. 

The seventh monthly meeting was held on Saturday, April SI, when 
another splendid display was made, and numerous prizes awarded. 

Early Purple Gui^ne Cherry. — Grafts of this variety were distribut- 
ed at the March meeting of the London Horticultural Society. This 
variety is figured in a late volume of the Transactions of the Society. 
It is stated to be **one of the very earliest of ell known early cherries, 
coming into perfection as soon as the early May. It is of very ^ood 
quality, and equal to the best known cherries, for all purposes." {HorL 
Jour.) 

We hope ere long to present our readers with an article on the cul- 
tivation of the cherry. It is a fruit not duly appreciated by our horti- 
culturists, and but little effort is made to introduce into our gardens the 
best kinds. We shall then offer such observations as we hope will in- 
duce cultivators to give them more attention. — Ed. 

Propa^atinsc trees by cuttings. — At a late meeting of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, a communicaiion was read from Mr. Knight, the 
venerable president, upon the ])ropncration of^ trees from cuttings in tbe 
gummer. It was usually done with deciduous trees in the autumn, win- 
ter, or spring; whilst in the summer, when the cuttings were in foliage, 
they would rarely mature, and soon die. At this time two different op- 
erations were going on, the mature leaves absorbing carbon, and the 
young throwing it off; this was ascertained by the earlier laborers in 
pneumatic chemistry, who ascertained that in spring the germinating 
leaves vitiate the atmosphere. The experiments which he had per- 
formed with the elm, were with the slender shoots of the stem in July, 
reduced to one inch and put in pots, in [on] the flue of a hot-house, at 
a temperature of about 80°. Water was given, but so that the lower 
leaves were not wetted; and the experiment had also succeeded with 
the mulberrv, and appeared suitable for almost every tree, with the ex- 
ception of the fir. Tbe cuttings presented a seedling-like appearance, 
the bud appearing like a plumale and the leaf as the cotyledon. He al- 
so considered that this plan would do for the camellia. — Jd. 

London Horticultural Society. — This society held one of its regular 
exhibitions on the 6th of March, when a variety of beautiful produc- 
tions were exhibited. The following are some of the more interesting. 

The most remarkable plants were the epacrises, which, though once 
very difficult of cultivation, are now brought to high perfection. Of 
these, Mr. Pratt exhibited two specimens of E'paeris impr^ssa, £. p^n- 
gens, and E. nivklis. From Mr. Chandler, a new variety, a seedling of 
£. impr^sa, the color of which, some of the petals being of a bright 
pink, others paler, and some almost white, produced a very beautiful 
effect in fiower. Mrs. Lawrence exhibited E'pacris campanu]^|a var. 
rilbra and &lba; two specimens of E. varilibilis, nivalis and impr^ssa. 
From the garden of Lady Antrobus, were E'pacris ptingens, E. ])<ingens 
var. r6sea, impr^ssa ami nivalis. [This must have been a most beautiful 
display of this most lovely plant.^Ed] 

Mr. Chandler exhibited a collection of camellias, of which were the 
following: — Cam^llt'a jap6nica var. Colvilln [probably the Colvillnr^- 
braof some catalogues, Ed.] pwonifldra ^legans, Colvilln striata, papa- 
ver^ea, anemonefldra &lba, epsom^nsis, and that remarkable Chinese 
variety, Donkela^rt. 

Many other fine plants were exhibited from amateurs, and from the 
VOL. IV. — IKO. VII. 34 
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Society's garden. A premium was awarded to Mr. Chandler, for his 
seedling epacris. 

March 30<A. — This exhibition was not so interesting as the last, the 
only very showy display being that of Mrs Lawrence. 

Jioril Sd, — At this meeting the exhibition was very fine. Mr. Pratt, 
gaLTaener to Wm. Harrison, £sq., exhibited a fine specimen of the Jlchr 
cia vestita, in good bloom, the graceful plumes of yellow blossoms ren- 
dering it one of the most interesting of the species. There was also a 
hybrid rhododendron, with Erica pellilcida and ign^scens. 

Mr. Green, gardener to Sir Ed. Antrobus, exhibited a dish of Keen's 
seedling strawberries, and a brace of cucumbers. Mr. Smith of Nor- 
wich exhibited the following camellias: — C. jap6nica var. Swe^tu, co- 
r&Uina, Campb^lh'a, hetjkna sup^rba, and Victoria antwerpi^nsis; also a 
cut specimen of jRhodod^ndron arb6reum. Mrs. Marryatt exhibited 
some fine plants, among others the Epim^dium graudifl6rum from Ja- 

San, a haray species in England. From the gardens were contributed a 
asket of camellias, including C. jap6nica var. imbrickta, Colvilltt, and 
Press's Eclipse; also the Lodsa lateritia, [noticed in another page.] 

Jlpril nth, — At this meeting Mr. Flannugen, of Stove Hill, exhibited 
a brace of cucumbers grown in a three-light frame, and heated by dun^; 
and Mr. Alnutt one of equal size, not grown by heated manure, but in 
a green-house [?] or pit, the plant suspended from the trellis of theceil- 
inff. 

Mrs. Lawrence exhibited an extensive collection, comprising several 
New Holland and Cape plants. One of the most interesting of the lat- 
ter was a specimen of jErica aristata mijor, with E. transp&rens, sca- 
briiiscula and carin^ta; also, amon<7 other plants, £uph6rbta Jacquince- 
fldroy Sinningta violkcea and Camellia japonica imbric^ta, altheeeefldra 
and C. reticulata. From the Society's garden, R\be» sanguineum, and a 
dark variety and R, tenuifidrum; also the following camellias, C. retic- 
ulata, and C. jap6nica var. Colvilltt, imbrickta, and fimbri^ta. Nume- 
rous other plants were also exhibited. 

Mr. Brown of Slough exhibited a specimen of G^snera PultenieVi, a 
very fine stove plant, easily raised from seeds. A prize was awarded 
for this. 

The anniversary of the Society was to be held on the first of May. 
— (/d.) 

Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateun exhibition of auricu- 
las, took place in the rooms of the Royal Society on May 3d, when the 
following medals were to be awarded : — 

Best green edged auricula: — First prize, £3; second, 30«; third, 15«; 
fourth, 10«. 

Best grey edged: — First prize, £S; second, 30*; third, 15»; fourth, lOs. 

Best white edge: — First prize, 30*; second, 15*; third, 10s. 

Self: — First prize, 30*; second, 15*; third, 10*. 

Collections:— First prize, £3; second, 30*; third, 15*; fourth, 10*. 

A splendid display of this beautiful fiower was probably made. — (Id,) 

Hearts-ease or Pansies. — The Royal Society offered prizes at a late 
exhibition, for this beautiful flower, on condition that if a single flower 
in the whole collection had been pressed or artificially flattened, it 
should disqualify the collection for a prize, even if it was the best. The 
trickery of exhibitors has become so common, that gentlemen and ama- 
teurs stand no chance to compete with experienced arowers, unless the 
flowers are entered under sucn a provision. It is folly to pretend by 
artificial means to press and flatten blooms, so as to give them the ap- 
pearance of naturally growing so exactly, and we are glad to see re- 
form begin so soon. All the art necessary is in the cultivation, and not 
in the dressing or the manufacture of the flowery and such practices should 
be checked as speedily as possible. — Id, 
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SelfregtUaiing Ventilator^ for horticultural buildingi, — Messrs. Daft 
of Birmiagham exhibited at a meeting of the Metropolitan Society of 
Florists and Amateurs, a very ingenious contrivance of a self-regulat- 
ing ventilator, for horticultural buildings and other places, where an 
uniformity of temperature is required. The construction and principle 
of the model, is that of the simplest form of the merometer for indicat- 
ing the degree of expansion of metals, and which, as is well known, can 
be extended to an extremely minute division. It consists merelv of a 
cylindrical metallic bar, one end of which is connected with a double lev- 
er; the expansion of the metal, even in the most trifling degree, causes 
this to act upon a pin which raises a trap door. This arrangement is 
placed at the upper part of the building, and the bar may be agented to 
act at the impression of any required degree of heat: so that when the 
room has arrived at the desired maximum, the opening of the door will 
retain it at that temperature. The action of the model which was ree- 
ulated, so that the door opened from the heat of the hand by merely 
placing it upon the cylindrical bar, gave much satisfaction; and the on- 
ly practical difficulty attendant on its use, was considered to be in the 
probable derangement by oxidate air, or from the action of the atmos- 
phere. It was remarked, that its introduction into the stove or hot-house 
must be very desirable, by keeping the place always at a required tem- 

I)erature, obviating the chance of any injury to plants, either from care- 
essness or accident on the part of the attendants, whilst its application 
to a variety of other purposes are singular and important. The Ade- 
laide medal was unanimously awarded to Messrs. Daft, for their inge- 
nious invention. (Hort, Jour.) 

The Slimy Chruby Blennocdrpa Seldndria. — Having suffered ex- 
tremely from this insect, I am induced to send you a receipt for compos- 
ing a mixture, which I found effectual to destroy it, on upwards of two 
hundred trees under my care, which were more or less affected, some 
of the trees being literally covered with insects. Before giving the re- 
ceipt, it may be useful to mention that I find a decoction of artichoke 
leaves, so useful for mixing with other ingredients-, for the destruction 
of the insects, that I always keep some of it in readiness for that pur- 
pose. 

The receipt is as follows: — To thirty gallons of water add a peck of 
quick-lime; aAer standing a few hours, pour it gently off, to prevent 
any of the sediment mixing with the liquid, (as that would give the 
trees an unsightly appearance:) add two pounds soap, one pound sul- 
phur, (to be well mixed with the soap before dissolving it,} two gallons 
of the decoction of artichoke leaves, and one of tobacco liquor. After 
mixing the ingredients properly, apply it to the trees with Read's hy- 
draulic syringe, or any other garden engine, in the proportion of one 
third of the mixture to two thirds pure water. The best time to apply 
it is from three to seven o'clock, P. M., after a fine dry day; or between 
^ve and eight o'clock A. M., no dew having fallen the previous evening. 

From two to six washings will be found sufficient to clear the trees; 
and if the mixture he used on those not infected, it will be found a great 
means of preventing them from becoming so. 

To make a decoction of artichoke leaves, I take one quarter of a 
hundred weight, (twenty-eight pounds,) of leaves, and boil them in 
twelve gallons of water for half an hour, then strain it off, let it stand 
till cold, and barrel it to be used as wanted. (J. Jtf. H. 8, in GartL 
Mag.) 

[We have not had the opportunity to ascertain the precise character 
of this insect, but presume it belongs to the same family as the slugs, 
which infest the cherry trees and rose bushes in our gardens. Would 
it not be well for cultivators and others, who are troubled with the slug, 
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to try the above method of destroyiog, those at least, which infest the 
rose bushes? In some places they are so numerous as to completely tle- 
slroy every leaf. We shall be glad to learn the result of any experi- 
ments made with this composition, and we would recommend a thorough 
trial of it.— Erf.] 

Ribes specibsum. This beautiful species, together with nearly all the 
others, suffered very much from the inclemency of the last winter. In 
many gardens the plants standing out were totally destroyed. Previ- 
ously it had been considered as very hardy. The R. sanguineum ap- 
pears to be the only one which stood uninjured. {Hort. Jour.) 



Art, II. Domestic Notices. 

Public Ottrden. — Since our last notice of the meetin^of the subscrib- 
ers to the public garden, another meeting has been held, at which, the 
committee chosen to solicit subscriptions reported progress. The 
amount subscribed was nearly twenty thousand dollars, and the corpora- 
tion was immediately organized by the choice of officers, viz: five trus- 
tees to represent them until the first Monday in October next. Horace 
Gray, Samuel A. Elliot, Cha?*. P. Curtis, Geo. Darracott, and J. E. Tes- 
chemacher, were chosen. The subscription papers are still open, and 
we hope there will yet be found a sufficient number of gentlemen inter- 
ested enough in this excellent project, to come forward and fill up the 
sum wanted to commence the work in a proper manner. We presume 
operations will not be commenced until the ensuing fall. The idea sug- 
gested by one gentleman of running a plough through the soil, to mark 
out the outline of the walks, and then plant dahlias in the borders, which 
we thought, at the time, visionary, has been abandoned. It will require 
more labor and expense than many are aware of to put the grounds ia 
A fit condition for planting. — Ed. 

Kirr'm japSniea, (C6rchonujap6nica) stood out the last winter with- 
out the least protection whatever, and not a single shoot was destroyed. 
Itjs now, (June 1st,) displaying its golden blossoms, which add greatly 
to the appearance of the border at this early season. It is the first time 
for several winters, that the shoots have not been killed to the ground. 
Its exemption from such injury is good evidence of the mildness of the 
weather, and the little destruction it has caused among plants general- 
ly considered only half hardy. — Ed. 

Seedling Pinks. — Mr. E. S. Payne of Lowell has sent us two or three 
specimens of seedling pinks, one of which, called Payne's Beauty, ap- 
pears to pos.sess the properties of a fine flower. ^^Unfortunately," says 
Mr. Payne, in his lettertous, *'my garden has been broken into» and my 
best ninks stolen, and I am under the necessity of sending you such as 
the thieves were pleased to leave." The specimen was, however, a very 
good one. We are glad to perceive that the cultivation of the pink has 
been taken np by Mr. Payne, and we hope he will, another year, send 
us some of his best varieties when in their best state. A taste for gar- 
dening is rapidly spreading in Lowell, and those of our friends there 
who are lovers of the pink, should call and see Mr. Payne's plants. The 
Beeds« Mr. Payne states^ were procured in England. — Ed^ 
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Art. III. Essex County Natural History Society, 

Floral Exhibitions.— Salem, June ^Oth, 1838. The Essex Count j 
Natural History Society, as is well known to many of our readers, has 
for a few years past heea in the habit of connecting with its more pre- 
cise and scientific pursuits, an occasional floricultural and horticultural 
exhibition, at those seasons when the beauties of the garden, the flower 
border, and the orchard, seem to invite a more particular attention to 
their respective merits. This institution, whose cabinets and scene of 
operation are in the neighboring city, has been unobtrusively and silent- 
ly working its way, under various difficulties and embarrassments, and 
by the efforts of a few, deeply interested in the branches of seience, has 
created or excited a taste for the studies of nature. To aid its cause, 
and to eflect its aim, viz. the promotion of a stricter attention to the nat- 
ural histor^r of the country, it was thought advisable to go out of the 
usual routine of other and older institutions, and to gather here and 
there, amid the varieties of botany, a few gems of its sister science, hor- 
ticulture. Occasional und periodical exhibitions of the varieties of the 
native flora of the vicinity, mingled with the choice and excjuisite em- 
bellishments of the parterre, the green-house, and the little private flow- 
er border attached to individual dwellings, have elicited universal ap- 
probation, and called together the grave and gay, the sober and reflec- 
tive, the beauty and fashion, the citizen, and the visitant stranger of the 
city. It has excited a laudable enterprise among amateur florists, and 
drawn out many a new admirer of nature and its works. Where, twen- 
ty years ago, in a place of great wealth and abundant means, one, or at 
the most, two green-houses, could be found, and the expansion of that 
queenly flower of night, the C^reus grandifl6ru8, could cause a sensation 
not forgotten at the present dav, now may be seen structures of all sizes 
for the successful treatment oi foreign species, the culture of the vine, 
and the other uses to which glazed roofs and anthracite flues and hot 
water pipes are severally applied. The flue prototype of the Ckctem 
above mentioned, now finds many a rival in superb plants of more daz- 
zling and less evanescent charms, grown with a skill which can foretell 
the certainty of floral splendor and the result of proper cultivation. 
One would scarcely think of inspecting a thermometer in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of winter, when his eyes are now dazzled by countless ge- 
raniums and delicate roses, and ivory petalled camellias, and nodding cy- 
clamens, in almost every window before which his accustomed walk 
4eads him; while again he is agreeably surprised oftentimes at the ap- 
proach of spring, ere he dreams of vernal breezes, when he perchance 
may catch a glimpse of golden narcissa and pure white snowdrops, peep- 
ing from the decayed foliage before many a private mansion. Persons 
of observation have frequently remarked the increasing taste which has 
spread among its citizens within a few years; a taste, who shall say 
otherwi:$e than laudable and refined? To what extent this ma^ be at- 
tributed to the formation and encouragement of the County Society, we 
do not lecl prepared to say, because other and kindred causes have been 
coincident and effectual. Still, the very fact that each season evinces a 
new and laudable zeal in the general interest, (as the occasional reports 
of the society will show,) leads us to consider such eflbrts as promotive 
of ifood. 

We have offered these remarks as an introduction to the annexed re- 
turns made to this Magazine, of the two first exhibitions of this kind, of 
the present year. The citizens of Salem desire no competition with 
others, in their floricultural pursuits; sufficient to them are the pure grat- 
ifications of floriculture. Should their gardens contain not so choice aa 
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exhibitioa of particular flowers, e. g. the tulip and its varieties, we are 
fully sensible that it caonot be owing to any want of numbers, or excel- 
lence of sorts, or amount of expense, but to other, perhaps unavoida- 
ble circumstances, which rendered their culture or arrangement inferior. 

We have thus casually alluded to the late (newspaper) competition 
and rivalry, between the tulip tieds of two gentlemen well known as 
amateurs in fine flowers. Personally accjuainted as we have the pleas- 
ure to be with both, we fear no oflence in these remarks. To the ur- 
banity and liberality of one, we feel indebted for manv an introduction 
and acquaintance to and with choice and charming plants. With the 
private feelings of the other, nothing like rivalry could be sympathetic. 
We only trust and believe that good will always result from such com- 
petition, and by suph personal efforts the cause of floriculture will be 
signally advanced. 

IVeanesday, June StJdth. — The first exhibition of the season was held 
in the Halls of the Society, at 11, A. M. The following were some of 
the plants shown, and their contributors. 

Bounuets of Martagon lilies, roses, loniceras, tradescantias, &c. &c., 
from Mrs. R. Brookhouse. 

Bouquets of Lysim^hia, Digitals, Lonicera, lilies, &c., from Mrs. J. 
D. Treadwell. 

Bouquets of Scotch and moss roses, phiesant-eyed pinks, Potentilla 
formdsa and j2ri8tol6chia Sipho, from John C. Lee. 

P?dbvkia Hilmeit, roses, the moss, provins, Rulandia and double Scotch, 
Phl6x suav^olens, &c. &c., from J. M. Ives. Roses; Burgundy, Scotch, 
damask and white, Petimia nyctaginifl6ra, Gerknium striatum, .i^ntirrhi- 
num mkjus, and varieties, Philad^lphus coronkria, Delphinium elktum, 
Martagon lilies, &c., from Wm. J. Richardson. 

A basket of choice flowers beautifully arranged, among which'were 




of several flowers, from George D. Phippen. 

Several varieties of pelargoniums, (geraniums,) Martagon lilies of 
great beauty, JDelphinium ajacis, fl. pi.. Calceolaria corymb6sa and C. 
var. Grand Sultan, C^reus speciosissmius, and C. var. new scarlet, Psa- 
bnia WhitUjft, Hilmeu, friigrans, Reev^sti and Richardson's albifld- 
ra, (Reev^su we esteem one of the best new double varieties, of ex- 
quisite tints;) roses — Mary Stuart, Lee's crimson Perfection, Rivers's 
George IV, new beautiful provins, glori6sa sup6rba, noire, Proserpine, 
Ventori's superb, £denberger, delicatesse, belle Aurore, delicieuse, 
Roxelane, pink Boursalt, Grand Pompadour, from F. Putnam. 

The following fine herbaceous plants, viz: Podalyria austrklis, Ams6- 
ma «alicif61ia, A. Iatif6lia, visckria and 41 ba, O^robus purpOreus, O. ni- 
ffer, Pbl6x suav^olens Corydklis form6sa, i>ict&mnus rubra and &lba, 
Tormentilla r^ptans, fl. pi., Fumkria speci6sa, Tradesc&ntta vir^inica 
var. r6sea, c®r01ea and alba, iSpirse^a fihp^ndula, fl. pU, iSpirie^a trifoliii- 
ta, Delphinium sin^nse, Lupinus Marsnall»(^ntM, ii^speris matron^Iis, 
41ba, fl. pi., Dracoc^phalum altai^nse, Peednta Whitl^jt, Pdttsti, Reev- 
^su. Pansies: — Radiata, splendens. Lord Byron, floribunda, Mrs. 
Spang, Yellow Jacket, Sir Walter Scott, Miss Lawrence, Monk's splen- 
dens and others. Roses: — Bicolor, Watt's Celestial, Cupid, La Beaute, 
Eblouissant, belle Liloise, beaute Ethereal, Talma nouveau, Pourpre le 
plus ma^nifique, HoUandoise, Duchess de Berri, Well's China cabbage, 
Adonis, Harris's Oniana, gloria mundi, from Jos. S. Cabot. 

A few native plants were presented bv E. S. L. Richardson, viz: 
K41mfa angustif61ia, jRilbus odorktus, Thesium umbelUtum, Potentilla 
Arg^Qtea^ Osmtinda regklis, iSambOlcus canadensis, Arethiba ophioglos- 
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soides, Kirgia virginica, Jhcl^piBS qiiadrii(Vlis, (var.,) Achillea millef^- 
lia, Lysim^bia quadrif^lia. 

By Geo. D. rhippen; DieirSlla canaddnsia, GoDTallkria bir^lia, 
Mitch^Ua ripens, witn flowers of the present year, and fruit of last, 
and two very fine plants of Sarrac^nia purpiirea under cultivation in 
pots. 

The regular annual meeting of the Society occurring this day, the 
choice of officers &c., the reports of the year, the progress of the col- 
lections &c., filled the hour appropriated to the purpose. At half past 
four the first lecture of a course on botany was delivered to a private 
class, by John Lewis Russell, at which were present many strangers 
and others who were casually introduced. This course was undertaken 
at the repeated request of a few friends, who were desirous of promot- 
ing among themselves a more accurate knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of the vegetable kingdom. The lectures are to be eight in number, 
and delivered on two afternoons of each week, in the Society's Rooms. 

June Qlth, — In consequence of the approaching National Festival, 
when the season would be too advanced, and as the exhibition of last 
week was considered inadequate to the perfect and full show of roses, 
another floricultural display was held under the auspices of the Society 
this day. The pyramidal and elegant flower-stand (designed and built 
by a florist,) was laden with the exuberant productions of Flora's do- 
mains. We subjoin in detail, a catalogue of plants and contributors. 

Bouquets of Digitalis purpi^rea and &lba, ^Antirrhinum m^jus, lilies 
and varieties, Gamp&nula medium of great perfection, roses, among 
which was a semi-double variety, somewhat of the damask order, flow- 
ering on very short peduncles, supposed to be a seedling, from Mrs. 
Wm. Dean. Bouquets of Lysim^chia vulgaris, Lonicera, Diffit^Iia 
purpiirea and 41ba, several varieties of roses, Campinula, phloxes, 
sweet Williams, &c. &c., from Mrs. J. D. Treadwell. Similar collec- 
tions of garden and border flowers in fine condition, from Mrs. R. Brook- 
house. 

A pretty arranged basket of many interesting native and garden flow- 
ers, amon^ which we noticed the delicate Gllia tricolor, and the curi- 
ous Cl&rkM pulch^lla, intermingled with roses, &c., from Miss £. Gard- 
ner. Mesembry4nthemum, varieties of roses. Calceolaria corymbdsa, 
Petimia phcenicea, very fine clove pinks, and ver^r good picotees, from 
Wm. F. Gardner. Moss and other roses, Psednta Whitl^'t, &c. &c., 
and the first dahlia of the season, a tolerable specimen of Picta formos- 
issima (?)> from Chas. H. Dodge. Clematis, tradescantia, pinks, gle- 
ditchias, moss roses and other varieties, from John C. Lee. 

Bouf^uet of ffarden flowers with the following native plants, viz: K&l- 
mia latifblia (from Manchester,) and K. an^ustif61ia, its pretty co-spe- 
cies, Cuci^balas BekeWy Arethilsa ophioglossoides, Cymbidium pulch^ila^ 
Lysimkchia verticillkta, iSpiree^ &lba, &c. &c., from £. S. L. Richard- 
son. £?ambilcus lacini^ta (a fine hardy shrub,) Rbsn, micr&ntha and car- 
olraikna (under cultivation,) the latter having almost obliterated its spe- 
cific characters, purple Noisette, Boursalt, damask, single and double 
white, &c., Amarylli« Johnsdut, Caprif6Iium Fraz^rt, sempervirens, 
Periclymenum, Phl6x Listoni^a, &c., from J. L. Russell. 

Phldz maculate, c&rnea, suavdolens, GSnothdra Fraz^rt, Delphinium 
sin^nse, Spires^a filip^ndula, fl. pi., Gamp&nulapersic8ef61ia fl. pi., do. do. 
61ba fl. pi., Lysimachia vulg^is. Clematis alpma, integrifdlia, Pentstd- 
mon digitalis, Dracoc^phalum Ruyschidnum, argun^nse, Lythrum sali- 
ckria, Astr4ntia minor. Gladiolus commi^nis, &c. Pseonies — Whitl^jt, 
Hilkmeff, Reev^su. Pinks — Robertson's Narcissa (?J, Paisley Reformer, 
Bow's Claudius, Wells's seedling, Davies's Britannia, Wooler's George 
IV, Smith's Favorite, Robertson's Britannia, Hunter's Major Shaw. 
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Roses— Ponsa parfait,Watt'8 Celestia, Roi de Prusse, Lee's Wellinp^ton, 
Brennuscrick'srose, Fair Maid of Perth, Villagemaid, La belle Parisien, 
Snowball, L'Obscurit^, Talma nouveau, Mobach, (a rival of the next,) 
Rivers's George IV, La beaute eblouissant, Leopoldine de Napoleon, 
pourprele plus magnifique, HollandoLse, Attalaine du Bourbon, margin- 
ed Hip, Mount Vesuvius, belle Liloise, Due d'Angouleme, La Tourtu- 
relle. Duchess de Berri, Waterloo real, Kuitesoff, delicatesse, maiden's 
blush, Tuscany, bicolor, belle Aurore, ranunculus, Cupid; thirty-four 
varieties, from Jos. S. Cabot. 

Fine specimens of calceolaria, pelargoniums, iVdreum spl^ndens, Cd- 
reus speciosissimus, with the following roses, viz: moss, Rivers's George 
IV, Lee's crimson perpetual, rouge superbe, Gen. Kuitesoff, new prov- 
ins, cabbage provins. Flora's riches, Edenberger, two colored mignonne, 
black Merice, Nigritienne, Welch provins, L'Obscurile, premier noble, 
Grand Pompadour, bicolor, belle Aurore, pourpre mammoth (?), gloria 
mundi, carmine, Brussels, black Mogul, L'Ombre superbe, mourning, 
negro panacb^, Victoire, ne<;ro, Pluto, Marshal Blucher, Swisse, Em- 
press of France, Imperial, Ventori's superb, gloria superba, European, 
maiden's blush, Asmodeus, Eriophylla, Singleton's hundred leafed, deli- 
catesse, Roxelane, petite hundred leaved; forty-two varieties, from 
Messrs. Putnam. 

The following variety of roses from J. M. Ives, viz: Swiss, Proser- 
pine niger, Tuscany, Roxlandia, Fanny Parrard, Vestre, Bishop's, moss 
provins. Nonpareil, Edenberger, white Ayrshire, fl. pi., garden velvet, 
Garnier's striped, double blush. From S. Driver, Jr., roses; moss, 
European maiden's blush, cabbage and royal cabbage, Bishop, border, 
Goliah, Lodovicus, Kuitesoff, sable, mottled, Tuscany, royal purple, 
King of reds, and a seedling. 

A well grown cucumber from the garden of J. C. Lee was on the 
table, some cherries runrme) of a good quality, from J. M. Ives, called 
by him, Manning's white Bigarrau, and a small cluster of ripened black 
Hamburg grapes, from the green-house of J. F. Allen. A full attend- 
ance of the citizens seemed to evince much interest in this second dis- 
play, and many encomiums were passed on the collection of rosea. A 
splendid day and all other circumstances uniting to render it agreeable 
and instructive. — X, 



Art. IV. Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 

The monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
held on Tuesday the 19th of June, in the Hall under the Atheneum, the 
President in the chair. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premium of three dollars 
to Wm. Chalmers, senior gardener to Mrs Stot, Turner's Lane, for the 
best six heads of early cabbage, grown in the open ground, at the Soci- 
ety's intermediate meeting of the SOrh May, no competition. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded tne premium for the 
best display of plants in pots that evening to Wm. Chalmers, senior gar- 
dener to Mrs. Stot, who exhibited Crassula coccinea, Ix6ra coccinea, 
Glozinta specidsa, G. Candida, Ornithdgalum niveum, Trach^lium ccd- 
rillea, Begonui insignis, Fuchsia glob6sa, Flnca rdsea, F. &lba, pelar- 
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foninms of various sorts, Ardii^ia crenuUta, JIfyrtus plenofldra (?), 
/ychuU coronkria, A'juga orieiit^lis, TaberncBmontAna coronkria, car- 
nations, Lantkim 9peci6:(a, Pler6ina hetromilla, and Gnaph^lium li]icida. . 

The premium for the best six piYiks was awarded to Wm. Hobson, 
Kingsessing, no competition. 

The premium for the best twelve varieties of garden roses was award- 
ed to Robert Buist, who exhibited Reine Caroline, shell rose, Fairy Par- 
asole, royal Portugal, Broomty ro^e, Unique white, Queen of violets, 
white moss, cabbage provins. La Negress, Brown's superb, no compe- 
tition. 

The premium for the best bouquet was awarded to Wm. Chalmers, 
senior gardener to Mrs. fetot. Turner's Lane, three competitors; like- 
wise an Honorary premium of two dollars to John Sherwood, Laurel 
Uill. Mr. S. exhibited a fine iS^dum, name unknown. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the following premiums, viz: 
for the best early lettuce, not less than eif^ht heads, grown in Pennsylva- 
nia,to Robert Weston, gardener to Mrs ftolnnd. For the best early beets 
grown in Pennsylvania, not less than one dozen of roots, to James Bea- 
dle, gardener to Mr. Norris, burner's Lane. For the best early beets 
grown in New Jersey, not less than one dozen of roots, to George Rcid, 
gardenefr to Henry C. Carey, Burlington. For the best artichokes, not 
less than six in number, to Wm. Chalmers, senior gardener to Mrs. Slot, 
Turner's Lane. For the best early potatoes grown in Pennsylvania, in 
the open ground, not less than half a peck, to George Esher, 6idgeroad. 
And for the best bush beans ^rown in New Jersey, not less than half a 
perk, to Adam Rice, Burlington. 

The Committee on Fruits awarded an honorary premium of three dol- 
lars to Wm. Chalmers, senior gardener to Mrs.'Stot, Turner's Lane, 
for three quarts Keen's seedling strawberry; likewise an honorary pre- 
mium of three dollars to J. Smith, gardener to Nicholas Biddle, Esq., 
for a very superior and uncommon fine display of grapes, of various 
kinr^s. 

McKenzie Sc Buchanan exhibited Gloxinta grandifl6ra, G. sneci6sa, 
G. c&ndida, Fuchsiia|:loh6aii mkjor, Calceolkria^ integrifdiia, pelargoni- 
ums. Lord Denman, Wheeldru, Diomede, Adelina,Hericartianum, pur- 
pi^rea caerillea, and superbissima; the above pelargoniums were cut 
flowers. 

James Beadle, Turner's Lane, exhibited lettuce, early cabbage, red 
turnip, l)eets, asparagus, and cucumbers. 

Wm. Chalmers exhibited early cabbage, artichokes, lettuce, red tur- 
nip, beets, tomatoes, and three quarts of Keen's seedling strawberry. 

Thomas Allen, Burlington Co., New Jersey, exhibited some very fine 
seedling cranberries of last year's growth, in fine condition. [We should 
be fflad to receive from Mr. Allen, some account of his mode of culture. 
Ed.] 

John Smith, gardener to N. Biddle, Esq., exhibited the black Ham- 
burgh grape, the white sweet water, and the black Frontignac, in a pot. 
Many of the bunches of the black Hamburgh weighed upwards of one 
pound and a half, the grapes uncommonly Targe, and altogether had a 
most enticing appearance. 

R.Buist exhibited some very fine rhubarb. 

It is a laudable ambition in our practical gardeners and amateurs to 
strive for the prizes at the monthly meetings, not for the pecuniary item 
that is awarded, but the honor in producing the best article in competi- 
tion. The meeting, although not so interesting as the last, in the num- 
ber .of fine exotics, yet those exhibited were fine specimens, and in good 
order. The hardy garden roses of Mr. Buist were very fine, and many 
of them new to us; the flowers were large and well formed, notwith- 
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standing the great heat, and we may congratulate ourselves in an acces- 
sion of some of the most superior roses in the country, and well worth 
the attention of every lover of that most exquisite of all flowers. The 
Gioxinui grandifl6ra, as the name implies, has a large pale blue flower, 
very showy, and a very free flowerer, and is a new plant to us. The 
fine appearance of Mr. Biddle's grapes, especially the blafk Hamburgh, 
exceeded any thing of the kind we have ever seen, for the size of the 
grapes, as well as the bunches. They were merely a specimen of 
what his fine {^raperv can produce, it is certainly a great desideratum 
for the infirm in health and convalescent, to have in command at all 
times such delicate and sanitive morceaus. The vegetables were good 
considering the backward spring. Mr. Chalmers's strawberries were un- 
commonly fine; after seeing them, we are surprised that the more com- 
mon kinds should continue to be cultivated. — G. JVatson, Reeordifig 
Secretary, Philadelphia, June 'ibth, 1838. 



Art. V. Retrospective Criticism, 

Errata, — Tn our last, p. 205, in our remarks to the article of Mr. 
Vose's, for the " L*Mhi Berlese^^^ which occurs once or twice, read 
the ^*Abbi BerlesCf" an error which escaped our notice in the hurry of 
getting to press. 

Page 236, in the list of China roses for the prize, read "Gloria de 
Jardiriy'* for "yelloio noisette.'^ 

CanUlVia japSnica var, F/dyii.— Mr. Editor: In your last Mneazinc 
of Horticulture, pnges 203 to 206 inclusive, there is a notice of Camel- 
lia japiSnica var. r 16yn, by the Abbd Berlese, translated from the .^n^ 
na e$ d* Horticulture of Paris, by the Hon. £. Vose, President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

I am much indebted to the Abbd Berlese, for the honorable notice he 
has taken of me, and also to the Hon. £. Vose, for placing the article 
before the public, in your Magazine. 

In your remarks upon this article, which seem to have been sown 
rather "broad cast" and without much reflection, you observe "that you 
take an early opportunity of correcting one or two mistakes the Abb^ 
Berlese has been led into," and that "you notice these errors, in order 
that before the next edition of his Monographic goes to press, he may 
make the necessary corrections." 

As I had the honor of transmitting to the Abbd Berlese, a plant of the 
Camellia jap6nica var. F16yu, together with the account of its origin 
and parentage, you will allow me to correct "one or two mistakes" that 
you nave fallen into, or we shall soon have in this business, a "budget 
of blunders." 

First — you observe, "It is to be regretted that Mr. Floy does not re- 
collect the variety from which the seed was saved or with what kinds 
the flower was, if at all, impregnated." Were this the fact, it would 
be much to be regretted, for the genealogy of such a remarkable ca- 
mellia as FIdytt, is not only matter of curiosity, but of great importance, 
to all those who are engaged in the hybridization of plants. 

But on this point, I have never heard before that Mr. Floy had any 
doubt, and by recurrence to my file of horticultural correspondence of 
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1884, I find his letter, dated in December of the tuane year, in which la 
the fo I lowinsr extract: 

<*My seedling camellias, Nos. 1, 5,6, were raised from seed produced 
from warratah impregnated with the striped, sown in 1809, and what 
is very strange, No. 5, whichjis a very narrow leaf, with a very double 
ball like anemone flower, and No. 6, (F16y»t^ as you know, is a large 
leaf and flower, came out of the same pod. The leaf of No. 5 is near- 
ly as much smaller, as No. 6 is larger, than common camellias." 

You observe further, <Hhat while on a visit to New York, in the spring 
of 1834, you gave me a condens(;d account of your tour through the 
gardens of that city, and, among other plants, are more particularly 
mentioned Cam^lU'a j.'ip6nica var. F16yu," and that, "in consequence 
of our description of thit* camellia, Mr. Wilder, in the fall of the same 
year, purchased a fine plant of Mr. Floy, at the high price of fifly dol- 
lar«." 

1 am in the habit of placing on record, or on file, most of my corres- 
pondence, consequently, I have before me your letter, bearing date Feb- 
ruary 7, 1834, containing an account of the fine plants you had seen 
about New York, and for which, and all favors I have received at your 
handd, you have my sincere thanks. 

By your remarks, Mr. Editor, it would appear that I derived my first 
information of this camellia from your letter, and that in consequence 
of your description, I purcha^sed it of Mr Floy. The facts, however, 
are not exactly so — f purchased my plant of Mr. Floy in the month of 
September, A. D. 1833, one year anterior to the time you mention, and 
if my recollection serves me, 1 showed it to you when you first called at 
my place, for the purpose of obtaining a li.st of camellias that vou in- 
tended to import, it being on the 6th day of December, 1833, and before 
you visited New York, or saw the original plant of Camellia jap6nica 
FI6yu. • 

In the light of these facts, I think I may claim the honor (if honor 
there be,) of asserting, that in consjequence of my '^description" you 
purchased your plant of Cam^lU'a jap6nica F16ytt. 

The last error I notice is, that your plant **is now the largest plant in 
the country, excepting the original plant, Mr. Wilder having worked ofif 
several inarchings of his, and reduced its size." 

In reply to this, I was about to say, that I would compare plants with 
you — but as your New York corres<pondent and yourself agree so har- 
moniouiily that ^'comparisons are odiou<«," 1 will drop the figure, and on- 
ly observe, that, until I have occular demonstration, 1 am not willing 
to concede that such is the fact. 

The introduction of C. j. F16y»» inte Europe, I think must have been 
previous to the year 1836, but of this I have no proof; and although M. 
Vertihafirelt of (xand, may have introduced it into his country, it is not 
probable that he received it so early as it went to England. 

This camellia has sold at very hi^h prices in Germany, under the 
name of Grand Frederick, and I am informed by M. Rison, of Frank- 
fort, that he paid 1000 francs for it at the great Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion at Ghent in 1836. 

The Camellia jap6nica Fl6yn is in every respect a most remarkable 
production, and I agree with you that it is doubtful whether Mr. Floy 
will ever produce another equalling this. — Yours^ ^c.,M, P, Wilder^ 
Hatothom Groves Dorchester, June 19, 1838. 

We are sorry that Mr. Wilder should take our remarks so much to 
heart— especially aa regards the introduction of this variety into the vi-> 
cinity of Boston. Without aflfordins any information upon the real point 
at issue— the period of its first coming into bloom, and its introductioa 
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into Europe — he has ^one out of the way to discuss the question of its 
introduction into the vicinity of Boston, which seeina to him of the most 
importance. We did not intend hy our remarks to infer thiit the Ahb^ 
received his information respecting this camellia from Mr. Wilder, 
knowing that such an erroneous account would not have been fu^ni^hed 
by him. If, however, as he says, he had the honor to transmit an ac- 
count of its origin and parentage, how should the Abb^ Berlese have 
passed over such authority, and have iriven an account altogether incor- 
rect? We had only one view — that of correcting th^ gross errors as we 
found them. 

Since our last we have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Floy, and are 
thus enabled to give the entire history of th«» plant, which is as follows: — 

It was raified from the seed as long since as 1809, (it seems as if Mr. 
Floy must be mistaken in this date, for according to Mr. Wilder*s ac- 
thority, (see vol. I, p. 15,) the warratah and double striped, from which 
it is said to have been produced, were not introduced into Europe till 
about or aAer that period.) but did not open a good flower until the 
spring of 1827 or 1828, when Mr. Floy had aUrawing taken of it. Since 
that lime its history is well known, from what we have already stated. 

As regards its introduction to the vicinity of Boston, we may have 
been in error. We are not in the habic of mnking a memorandum of the 
month, or the week, or the day that we visit the various gardens about 
the city, and therefore must admit the truth of Mr. Wilder's statement. 
We recollect so far as to add that it was on the eve of December, 1833, 
we first visited his collection of plants; but our memory is for once so 
treacherous, as to forget whether we saw this variety then or not. 

We dill not claim the honor of introducing this camellia into the vi- 
cinity of Boston. But we did, and do now, claim the merit of beini; the 
first to make it known, through our Magazine. Like many other plants 
which get into the posses!<ion of amateurs at an early day, wo ere eager 
to possess what otners do not, and keep the knowledge of such posses- 
sion to themselves, it would have been less known but for the frequent 
notice of it in our pages. 

The challenge thrown out by Mr, W^ilder we have no desire to accept, 
but he may have '^occular demonstration" of the sige of gur plant at 
any time. 

We believe that what we before stated was correct in every particu- 
lar) excepting the time of Mr. Wilder first possessing this variety. — Ed. 



Art. YI. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, June 9fA, 1838. — Exhibited. Flowers: from Messrs. Win- 
ship, Lonlcera 4lbum, Syringa p^rsica, Spiree^a trilobktn, Clematis sp., 
Cytisus Laburnum, Azklea nudifl6ra, ana pdntica, VerSnica genh'anui- 
des, eight kinds of hardy peeonies, four of irisis, four of geraniums, and 
specimens of Harrison's double yellow rpse. Bouquets from S. Walker, 
containing a variety of fine flowers. From T. Lee, dahlias and speci- 
mens of annuals, native plants, roses, &c. From W. Kenrick, Pwbnia 
albiflora var. frk<;rans, Albicans pUno, and P. Grevillit; also the tree 
pseony, P. Jllo{(/an pa pave r^cea var. B&nksKB, Wistkrta Consequkna 
from the open air, iris sib^rica, florentina, and Swe^ttt, scarlet haw- 
thorn and laburnum. 

Vegetables: From Messrs. Winship, fine specimens of rhubarb. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, fine specimens of rhubarb, and the follow- 
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ing kinds of cucumbers; Enj^lish white spine (?), short prickly, Sinot'* 
smooth skin (?), and early frame. 

June 16th, — Exhibited. Flowers: From S. R. Johnson, Chariestown, 
Chinese roses and pinks. From M. P. Wilder, several varieties of pae- 
onies, roses, and double rockets. From Messrs. Winship, Pna pseOd-^ 
licoras, Lonicera var. Thalictrum &lba, and n variety of other herbaceous 
plants; also, roses, including a great variety of the Scotch, the purple 
boursalt, florida, sinsrle yellow, &c. &c., and pinks. 

From Hovey & Co., several fine bouquets. From Wm. Kenrick, 
bouquets. From S. Walker, bouquets. From W. E. Carter, several 
fine specimens of herbaceous plants. 

Vegetables: Peas from Rufus Rowe, Dorchester. 

June pd,-^Exhibited, Flowers: From T. Lee, K41mta latif^'^n, 
Mrion6U'a gladca, (/rchis fimbrikta, Lob^lta cardinklis, Cl^rkta pulch^l- 
la &lba, miiriuluse;^, roses, &c. 8ic. From E. Breed, a plant of Cdreus 
speciodissimus with several flowers expanded. From Wm. Miller, fine 
seedlinsr laced pinks, roses, pansies, &c. &c. From T. Magown, Jr., 
Esq., Medford, beautiful specimens of the Magn61ta glauca, TLklmia 
latif6lia, and Wistaria frut^scens. 

From S. R. Johnson, a collection of Chinese roses of various kinds, 
together with several hardy varieties. From S. Walker, bouquets of 
flowers, and fine sfiecimens of laced pinks. (We intended to obtain the 
names of these.) Also, eleirant pansies, ranunculuses, pa^onies, roses, 
&c. &c. From S. Sweetser, Chinese and hardy roses, geraniums, pinks, 
Ferbdna TweedieAiw, &,c, &c. From R. Howe, bouquets of roses, &c. 
From J. Hovey, Roxbury, bouquets of roses and other flowers. From 
Hovey & Co. several bouquets. 

From M. P. Wilder, a large collection of roses, embracing a variety 
of kinds; among others we noticed Mobach, Ball de neige, white bou- 
quet, Celestfis, Noisette Bobelina, Gen. Lamarque and Thiers, Duchess 
of Parma, pourpre striata, hybrid de Bengal, atropnrpurea Siro, &c. 8lc. 
and several kinds of moss roses. From A. Asprnwall, Esq., Brookline, 
a fine collection of roses, containing some choice and beautiful kinds, 
but the names of which we could not very well procure. The flowers 
were remarkably large and brilliant. 

Fronri W. E. Carter, bouquets of flowers. From Messrs. Winship, 
a very large bouquet, cont'iining a great numl»er of diflerent kinds of 
flowers, and a cut bloom of Echinoc&ctus Eyridsu. 

Fruits: From J. L. L. F. Warren, fine Methven scarlet strawberries. 
From Hovey & Co., a box of seedling strawberries, very large. 
From Mr. Vose, fine Keen's seedling. From R. Howe, Bath scarlet. 
From A. Mitchell, Esq., Nantucket, a ripe and handsome peach. 

Vegetables: From S. Pond, specimens of rhubarb. 

At this exhibition prizes were adjudged to the following contributors: 

M. P. Wilder, the prize of five dollars, for the best display of roses; 
the prize of three dollars for the best twenty-four blooms of roses. 

A. A spin wall, the prize of two dollars for the best twelve blooms of 
ro<es. 
.• S, R. Johnson, the prize of three dollars for the best twelve blooms 
of Chinese and other tender varieties of roses. 

S. Walker, the prize of five dollars for the best display of pinks. 

W. Miller the prize of three dollars for the best seedling pink. 

The second prize for six blooms of pinks was not contended for. 

The exhibition was very interesting, and attracted a crowd of visiters, 
so numerous that we were prevented from makinc our reports as com- 
plete as usual. The exhibitions are much more attended, and appear to 
attract more attention, than heretofore. We augur the best restiltt frooi 
seeing such an interest manifested in the society's displays. 
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Faneuil Hall Market. 



Aet. VII. JFVin^tttZ HaU Market. 



RooU, Tubvs, 4^. 
PoAatoet, new : 

Tuniips, 

c-~».{^^!':::: 

Dew, per bunch, 

French, per buthel, 

RuU Baga, per bushel,. . . 
Onions : 

per bushel 

new red, per bunch 

new white, per bunch, . . . 
Beets, per bushel, 

new, per liunch, 

Carrots, per bushel, 

new, per bunch 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Gai'iic, per pound, 



Cabbages, Salads, 4%. 

Gabbagef, per dozen : 

Early York, 

Early Dutch, 

Cauliflow«rs,each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Beet tops, per peck, 

Rhubarb, per lb 

Turnip tops, per peck,.. . 

Cabbage sprouts, 

Asparagus, per bunch,. . . . 
Siring heans, per peck,. . . 
Peas, per peck: 

Common, early, 

Marrow&t, or sugar,. . . 
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Sqtuukeg and Pumpkins. 



Iqnasbes: 
Early Bush, per doien,.. 
West India, per pound,. 
Winter crookneck,. . . . 



Pot and Sweet Herbs, 



Parsley, per half peck, . 
Sage, per pound,... . . . 

Marjoram, per bunch,. 
Savory, per bunch,. . . . 

Spearmint, per bunchy. 

Fruits. 

Apples, dessert : 
Russets, [P«^»»»P!* 2 



From I To 

9 rts. jj cts. 



874 
8 



per bushel, 1 

Strawberries, per box, (1 qt.) 

Keen^s seedling, 

Methren, 

Common, 

Wood, 

Cherries, per qiidrt, 

Gooselierries, (green,) pel' qt 

Currants, per quart, * . 

Rlueberriem, per quart, 

Pine-apples, each 

Cucumbers: 

Forced, each, 

Common, per doz 

Cranberries, per peck, 

Oranges, common, i>ei* doz... 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Cocoannts, each, 

Siiaddocks, each, 

«'••-. {^K;::::: 

Almonds, (8weet,)per pound,. 

Filberts, per pound, , 

Castana, « . , 

English walnuts, per lb 
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REMiiRKS. The memory of the oldest farmer " runneth not " back 
to the season, so propitious to the cultivator, so pregnant of every good 
fruit and vegetable, as the present. Bountiful and rich will be every 
harvest. After several seasons of scarcity, it is gratifying to anticipate 
an overstocked market, and a consequent fall of prices in many articles 
which have been too dear for only the more wealthy to purchase. A 
Benson of plenty will place them within the reach of all classes. 

The whole of the month up to this date has been oppressively warm, 
though the earth has been well watered by refreshing showers, so that 
nothing has suffered in the least. Corn never looked better, potatoes 
promise a fine crop, and of fruits there seems to be no kinds, but what 
there will be a sufficiency; even the peach, which has been nearly root- 
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ed from our gardens on account of its unfruitfulness, is producing' ftir 
abundant crop this season. Of the smaller fruits, such as raspberrns^ 
&c., there is a good crop. 

Old potatoes have become a drug in the market. Some verjr 
small new ones have mude their appearance, but too poor to be put 
into our quotations this month. The good prices which potatoes ob- 
tained in April, brought in a great qaantity from the Eastward, and 
jvriee^ hnve fallen off con<)iderably. New turnips are plentiful, and fine^ 
New onions come to hand in considerable abundance, and of good qual- 
ity; Several hundred bunches of reds, so called, came in this week 
from the Cape; they are said to ire this year's growth, although they are 
perfectly dry and handsomely bunched. New lieets and carrots now 
come in tolerably freely. Parsnips gone. New cabbages of very fine 
appearance have been received this week. Cauliflowers and brocolis 
the same as our last. Lettuce abundant and good, though from the ex- 
cessive warm sun, it has run to seed rather quicker than usual. Rhu- 
barb abundant. Dandelions &c. gone. Peas have been tolerably plen- 
tiful, but this week the supply has fallen off very considerably; in dry sit- 
uations where they have been planted for early crops, the hot sun has 
almost dried up the vines; prices have in consequence been very vari- 
able. String beans are now coming in fVeely. Bush squashes have 
made their appearance this week, and a good supply is expected soon. 

Fruit of all kinds obtainable at this season, tolerably abundant. A 
few russet apples yet remain. Watermelons scarce. Strawberries 
plentiful, and a good demand, which has tended to keep up prices; just 
at this date the supply is growing short, from the effect of the weather, 
which has ripened them all off at once. Cherries abundant, but |>oor. 
Currants, gooseberries, &c., plentiful. Pine apples verv abundant; sev- 
eral arrivals this week have stocked the market. Some new forced 
grapes have come to hand, and command quotations. Cucumbers from 
the of>en ground begin to make their appearance; the weather has been 
excellent for the vines. Oranges very scarce and prices high. Lemons 
plentiful. Cranberries are only to be had by the peck or so, at our pri- 
ces. Sales brisk, and the market generally, this month, has attained its 
wonted activity.— Fours, M. T., June 38M, 1838. 



Art. VIII. Olnhtary Notice. 

Thomas Andrew Knight, £s^. — It is with regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. Knight, the late venerable president of the London 
Horticultural Society. We have scarcely time at this late hour to 
copy an obituary notice of his death from the London Aiherueumi un- 
der the signature of J. L., (probably Dr. Lindley,) written with just 
and excellent feeling, but shall recur to it in our next. He died in Lon- 
don, at the house of Mrs. Wal)>ole, pne of hfs daughters, aAer a short 
illness, on the eleventh of May, in the eightieth year of his age. {Gard. 
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HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR JULY. 



VRUIT DBPARTMBITT. 

Grape vinee will, in the green-house, &c., soon be Iwelling their fruit 
rapidly; thin out the branches if not done before, and give frec^uent syr- 
inginirs. Keep the shoots laid in at regular distances, and trim oflf all 
nuperfluous branches, laterals, &c. Cuttings in pots should be well wa- 
tered. Vines in the open air will now have set their fruiL Tie up all 
the shoots which are required for another year, and prune off the rest. 

Strawberry beds should be looked at. Cut off all the runners, un- 
less some are wanted to make new beds, and these should be carefully 
pegged down to the soil. Hoe up ali \^eeds and keep the bed in good 
order. . The latter part of the month will be the season to prepare for 
new beds. 

FLOWER DEPARTMEITT. 

Dahlias, The dahlias will probably have been all planted by this 
time. If not staked, it should be done now. Tie up the plants careful- 
ly, and give them water if the ground is dry. 

Geraniumi should now be propagated from cuttmgs. 

Rose bttshes should be budded this month^ 

Chrysanthemums potted in May, should now be topped, and shifted 
about the middle of the month. 

Carnations should be layed this month. 

Pinks should be propagated from pipings. 

Perennial fiower seeds may yet be sown. 

Mignonette, for blooming in November, should be sown the latter 
part of this month. 

Chinese primrose; continue to sow seeds, if plants are wanted. 

Cactuses will do better to be removed into the open air. 

Camellias may be inarched now, from the young wood just hardened. 

Ericas should be repotted now as they are placed in the open air. 
Cuttings may yet be put in. 

Pansies may be increased by pipings. 

Verbenas in pots should now be shifted into the next size. 

Green-house and stove plants^ of most kinds, niay yet be propagated 
with success. 

VE6STABLB DEFARTMBKT. 

Celery plants should be transplanted into beds for earthing up. 
Cucumbers may be sown for pickles. 

Rhubarb; new beds may now be prepared to plant out in August. 
Turnip seed should now be planted. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUiNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Mditional Remarks on the Dahlia; the properties 
of flowers and the exhibition of blooms. By the Editor. 

Wheit we penned our former remarks upon the cultivation of 
the dahlia — which were extended to some length — we thought 
we had said nearly all that was necessary upon the subject. In 
so far as the mere growth of the plants is to be considered, we 
gave ample directions, and at this time shall say nothing on that 
point. But as the dahlia seems to be much more extensively 
grown this season than in any year heretofore, and as there ap- 
pears among the largest growers some spirit of competition, and 
by gentlemen and amateurs generally a desire to know every 
thing in relation to this beautiful flower, we have ventured to 
throw out a few hints, confined mostly to the properties of flow- 
ers, some rules which should be observed in judging blooms, 
and the method of arranging them in stands for exhibition. 

The dahlia has done more, in England, than all other plants 
together, towards) the dissemination of a taste for gardening. 
Societies have in many instances been organized for the sole 
purpose of making dahlia exhibitions. These exhibitions have 
been so attractive, from the splendor of the numerous and beau- 
tiful varieties displayed, that they have created a desire, among 
all persons possessbg a spot of soil, to cultivate the plants, and a 
spirit of emulation in exhibiting the most superb flowers. Even- 
tually these societies have embraced other objects in their exhi- 
bitions, and the result has been the diffusion of a taste for floral 
productions of all kinds — a nicer appreciation of the beauties of 
the garden — a zeal to possess every thing rare — and attempts to 
excel in the production of superior specimens for exhibition. 

VOL. IV. — no, VIII. 36 
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The liberal award of prizes by these societies has produced most 
beneficial influences. Such will be — or, at least, so we hope — 
the result of sioiilar exhibitions of the dahlia in this country. 
Every city in the Union should establish a horticultural society, 
and we doubt not that in many of the smaller towns, individuals 
who feel interested will combine and form themselves into asso- 
ciations for the purpose of encouraging, the spread of a taste for 
floriculture, first beginning with the exhibition of the dahlia. 

The dahlia has but just begun to be known and appreciated in 
the interior. In and around our principal cities they are exten- 
sively grown, and many of the most beautiful and rare varieties 
are found in our gardens, the same season that they are sold out 
for the first time in England. But the common and old sorts, 
which can be procured at reasonable.rates, are yet only known in 
the country towns, — what is now called a first-rate show flower 
being rarely found beyond the precincts of the principal cities. 
The annual introduction, however, of all the new ones, will 
speedily drive from cultivation those of inferior beauty. 

With such an interest excited for the dahlia, we have thought 
that some additional observations would not be inappropriate at 
this time. It is better that a good taste should be diffused at 
the outset, rather than a bad one, which will require much cor- 
rection; and the only method of doing this is to make known 
what the real properties of a dahlia are, by what standard they 
are judged, that a* mere double flower shall not be set up as a 
specimen of a fine bloom. 

Our own ideas of perfection may vary from those of other 
growers; but as our views coincide with those of the best Eng- 
lish cultivators, we will venture to advance them for the benefit 
of all who may feel desirous to profit by our remarks. We 
shall be as brief as possible, and shall in course notice the opin- 
ions and practices of the most celebrated English growers. 

Those old dahlias, the Countess of Liverpool, the King of 
the Whites, Barrett's Susannah, Dennissii, &c. have long been 
cultivated in England, (and in this country,) the former at least 
for twelve or fifteen years, end yet finds a place in the most se- 
lect catalogues. Thousands of seedlings, which have been raised 
since either of the above have been known, have had their day, 
and been thrown out as entirely worthless. These were con- 
sidered the standard of beauty for a time, until the Springfield 
Rival made its appearance. This was the greatest advancement 
towards perfection that had yet been made; and even at this pe- 
riod, the best new seedlings out are described as Springfield Ri- 
val form. Of the immense number which has been produced 
since, few flowers hold a place in the catalogues. There are 
faults in this flower, as will be noticed, and, until the present sea- 
son, there have been but slight improvements upon its character. 
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In giving the properties of a fine dahlia we shall first extract 
the following from MaotelPs work, entitled Floriculture, 

Criterion of a fine double Dahlia. — The flower should be 
erect, and stand completely above the foliage; for if the pedun- 
cle be short, so that the flower be hid among the leaves, it will 
not be displayed to advantage. 

^^Form, color, and size, are considered theessential properties 
of a fine dahlia. 

*'l. Form. — All good judges allow that perfection inform 
consists in the near approach to a hemisphere. The Springfield 
Rival may be given as an instance of the nearest approximation 
to a perfect flower: it is, however, too flat in the centre, and the 
outer petals are reflected. It is essential that the outline should 
form a true circle, and, consequently, the petals should be regu- 
larly disposed, rounded, smooth at the edges, or rose-leaved, 
and slightly concave, but not so much so as that the back of the 
petals should be seen in {tout. Those flowers whose petals are 
narrow-pointed, notched, or fringed, as well as those that are flat, 
or convex — however desirable for the flower-border — ^are objec- 
tionable as show-flowers; as are also those which, when fully 
blown, exhibit the eye or disk. In some dahlias the petals, near 
the centre, converge and conceal the disk, which^ when the flow- 
ers are fully expanded, becomes exposed : these are, therefore, 
pronounced by florists imperfect flowers. 

^^2. Color. — As regards color, much depends upon taste; 
but sei/i, (i. e. flowers of one color,) of whatever color they 
may be, should be bright and distinct. In striped, spotted, tip- 
ped, or variegated varieties, the colors should be well defined, 
and every petal uniformly and distinctly marked. Those that are 
pounced, blotched, variously or irregularly marked, are inadmis- 
sible as show-flowers. 

"3. Size. — When other properties are equal, size will deter- 
mine the preference; but in judging of a good dahlia, form must 
have the pre-eminence, then color, and lastly, size; but in no 
instance should either form or color be sacrificed to size. The 
relative proportions of excellence in these criteria have thus been 
estimated :• form three, color two, size one." 

Thus a dahlia, possessing the properties of form and color, 
would be judged superior to one having color and size, the rela- 
tive proportions being as five to three. By this standard, the 
comparative merits of this class of show flowers have been esti- 
mated by the censors at the exhibitions of the Metropolitan Flo- 
rists' Society. 

If we were to judge all the flowers in cultivation by this rule, 
we should find that many which are now admired would be inad- 
missible as fine blooms. All the varieties with reflexed petals 
would be excluded, though they embrace some of our most es- 
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teemed kinds. If, however, in all other respects they are not 
wanting, viz. in roundness of form, fullness of petals, high 
centre, and brilliant color if selfs, or distinct if tipped flow- 
ers, they will not be objectionable. But if one of the sanoe color 
could be produced with the concave petal, the convex one would 
be displaced. The latter are beautiful and not objectionable, 
because of the same colors we have none with concave petals 
and in other respects equally as fine. 

If we notice the above properties of a fine dahlia, we shall 
see that/orm is the most essential, next co/or, and thirdly size. 
But the question is, what is perfection of form? Springfield 
Rival has been the standard. But it is imperfect; and let us see 
wherein. On this point we quote the observations of an Eng- 
lish grower, whose ideas upon the subject correspond with ours. 

*'The only flower which is perfect on the outer edge, and 
thus forms a perfect circle, without notch, is the Springfield Ri- 
val; this fails on the side of the view, because the eye does not 
rise to the top, and the back petals reflect; the most beautiful 
bloom we have seen of it out of some hundreds being somewhat 
sunk in the centre. 

"It is, however, a question if we ever get a flower perfect in 
all respects, for almost every grower says the Springfield Rival 
is the best. Our notions, then, of perfection, may be estimated 
thus: Would the Springfield Rival be handsomer, if the eye or 
crown rose up to a complete half circle, with all its present beau- 
ties? Secondly, Would it be better if, instead of the present 
reflection of petals on the under side, they were perfectly square 
and flat? If these points be conceded, our notions of perfec- 
tion are established; for certainly, in the beauty and accuracy of 
these petals, no art could efiect an improvement, nor could the 
compass of a mathematician improve the circular outline of the 
Springfield Rival, as you view it in front." * 

These observations are very correct. All who have grown 
or seen the Springfield Rival in its best state have probably re- 
marked its deficiency, viz. its hollow centre, otherwise so very 
perfect and beautiful: and while there have been others "well up 
in the centre," as they are now described, in other properties 
they have come short, or at least have not excelled, until the 
present season, this old variety. » 

Perfection, therefore, in form, should be half a globe. But 
blooms, perfect in other respects, may be either more or less so, 
and still not be objectionable. Those, however, which are more 
than half a ball, would be the most perfect: for if they fall much 
short, they have altogether too flat an appearance. Criterion is 
an instance of a form less than half a globe, and Juliet, (Wid- 
nalPs,) one in which it is more; both flowers are well known, 
and will convey our ideas in judging upon this point. 
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In connection with form may be noticed the shape of the petal. 
To be perfect, they should be quite round, free from all notches, 
broad in proportion to their length, and not quilled or cupped so 
much as to show the back of the petals. A flower may be beau- 
tiful though the petals may be flat, cupped or reflexed; but those 
which are slightly cupped must be those which approach nearest 
to perfection. Those flowers with petals so concave as to ap- 
pear quilled, though sometimes admitted, are highly objectiona- 
ble, and in our opinion should be disqualified as shoto flowers, 
however so beautiful they may be as garden varieties. One of 
this class, (and by which we shall be better understood,) is 
Mackenzie's Contender, in other properties a pretty kind. 
Conqueror of Europe, Dodds's Mary, ic, are specimens of 
new varieties with good shaped petals. 

We have, then, what we shall consider as perfection in form. 
Next comes color. Whatever the color of a bloom may be, if 
a self, (so called,) it should be clear, bright and fresh, without 
any spots or blemishes, or dusty appearance. If the colors are 
striped, edged or mottled, they should be bold, striking and dis- 
tinct. Two thirds of the dahlias described as edged are nothing 
but dingy while flowers, with irregular blotches of color, ex- 
tending, in some kinds, from the edge of the petals nearly to the 
centre; in others, stripes and tints of color are disposed over 
the surface of the petals, without any distinctness. Such should 
not be esteemed of any value. As specimens of the different 
classes of bicolored, we may note, of the kinds we have yet 
seen, the Picta formosissima as the best stripe — Widnall's Rain- 
bow, (when good,) the best shaded — Levick's Incomparable, 
the best tipped — Mary Queen of Scots, (Dodds*s,) the best 
tinted^ — and the King of dahlias the best edged, (though a poor 
flower in other respects.) It is diflScult to say what is the best 
white; but of the kinds well known, Exemplar appears to com- 
bine the most good properties, though the white is not as pure 
as the old King of the whites. 

Lastly comes size — a property which some individuals seem 
to look upon as more important than form or color — or both to- 
gether. Large and small flowers are both objectionable. The 
former are generally flat and ill formed — tlie fatter have a tame- 
ness which detracts altogether from their magnificence. A me- 
dium size is that which approaches the nearest to perfection. 
Size is however of little importance — but a flower, under, rather 
than above the medium, if good in other properties, is in our 
opinion preferable. Large flowers appear beautiful to those who 
only appreciate a dahlia from its quantity and not quality : there 
is a coarseness about the very best that we have ever seen, 
which would disqualify them as show flowers. Negro Boy and 
Wilmot's superb are two specimens, the latter of which is oc- 
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casionally very handsome. King Otho is also a large flower, 
inferior in the early part of the .season, but beautiful late in the 
autumn, when the blooms are slightly above the medium size. 

If all the kinds were to pass the ordeal of such restrictions, 
most of them would be found wanting. It is not expected that 
all will be perfect. But the standard should be set up, and by 
it all should be judged when offered for sale. We should then 
hear of less complaints of disappointed purchasers who have paid 
an enormous price for plants, which, though novelties, possess 
few of the beauties and perfections their fancy had conjured up. 
We trust we have said enough to convey our ideas of what we 
consider the properties of a first-rate dahlia. 

There have as yet been in this country but a few exhibitions 
of dahlias for prizes. The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
the past season, made such awards, as will be seen by a reference 
to our report of the annual exhibition last fall. The Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, the present season, has, among other 
objects, offered some liberal prizes (p« 196,) for the dahlia, and 
probably there will be several exhibiters for the various classes. 
We shall be happy to see some competition among the many 
growers in the vicinity, as it will be the means of a more ex- 
tended growth of the plants another season. 

The method of exhibiting dalilias, or rather the style — for 
there has been no method — has been to display, without any par- 
cular reference to number, variety, freshness, form, color or 
size, a mass of blooms, — to arrange them in glasses, sometimes 
one in each, and sometimes two or more — one flower with a long 
stem, and another with a short one. Jfumher has — we regret to 
say — often been taken as a warranty of the best and rarest col- 
lection, variety has been but little thought of, freshness of the 
blooms less attended to, and those particular properties of form, 
color and size almost wholly forgotten. Instead of exhibiting, 
as the most experienced English growers do, six, twelve, twenty- 
four, fifty, or a hundred faultless blooms, in stands by themselves, 
our cultivators have shown an indefinite number of all sorts, dis- 
posed so as to have the most effect, one flower of which collec- 
tion, from either its overblown appearance, coarseness of petal, 
large disk, or eye, or irregular form, would have, in our opinion, 
condemned the whole. If number is to be the qualification for 
the prize, let it be known, and all who intend to exhibit will pre- 
pare themselves accordingly: Or if size is to be considered as 
a principal property, it should be so understood. But if exhi- 
bitions are instituted to show the perfection of the dahlia, then 
only perfect blooms should be admissible, and these should be 
estimated by their relative approach to properties which are con- 
sidered as the standard. 

Here we may be permitted to state our opinion as to the mode 
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of judging a stand of twelve blooms, supposing them hereafter 
to be exhibited by this mode. First, every stand, allowing a 
dozen to be brought forward, should be looked over, and each 
one containing a single imperfect bloom — such as showing an 
eye, bruised or mutilated petals, or other blemishes — should be 
set aside as totally disqualified for the prize. Second, those re- 
maining should be examined carefully, and each flower judged by 
Its real merit. Thirdly, the whole stand should be estimated by 
its tasteful arrangement, freshness of flowers, variety of color, 
brilliancy or delicacy of tints, equality of size, &c. All these 
properties should be kept in view: nothing, to us, is a blemish 
so fatal in a bloom as bruised or decayed petals. These rules 
have been the guide, in awarding prizes, of the Metropolitan So- 
ciety of Florists, and have been the means of discarding from 
the exhibitions imperfect blooms of every description. What- 
ever method our cultivators may adopt, we hope it will be one 
which will disqualify bad blooms from competition. For our 
own part, we had rather see twelve perfect blooms, than a hun- 
dred perfect and imperfect ones together. 

As a guide to the mode of exhibiting blooms in stands, which 
we wish to see adopted here, we extract from the Horticultural 
Journal the following plan, communicated by a ^'successful 
shower.'" We have varied the varieties of flowers in one of the 
stands, as those enumerated have been superseded by finer ones, 
and some of them are out of cultivation entirely, by the best 
growers. 

'^ Form is of the most importance. It is not enough that the 
flower should not show an eye or disk, but the centre of it should 
be high up, the petals regular, and the flower fresh and round. 
In looking, therefore, at your plant for a flower, choose rather 
a small bloom with all these properties, than a larger cme with 
the slightest deficiency or irregularity. 

'' Contrast and variety of color is of the next consequence. 
In choosing your blooms, or rather your sorts, take care tlmt 
there are two light, or bright, and two darker in each row: if 
practicable, let the two light and two darker be so fUtferent in 
color from each other that they will bear standing sidti by side, 
without appearing at all alike. 

" In the back row place the two light ones at the corners, and 
the two darker ones in the centre; in the middle row place the 
dark ones outside, and the light ones in tho centre^ and m the 
front row place the two light ones at the corners, and the two 
darker in the centre. The stand then harmonizes; the four 
bright flowers at the four corners strike the eye, and the dark 
ones between the top and bottom rows outside and the light ones 
between the top and bottom rows inside, form so pleasing a con- 
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trast, that even worse flowers will beat, in appearance, their bet- 
ters worse arranged. 

" Let the reader fancy the following flowers arranged for show, 
the blooms in the top row being all of a size and the largest; the 
second row rather smaller but all of a size; and the front row 
still less, but equally regular. 



ROTAL 
LILAC. 

Lilac. 


LORD 
LIVERPOOL. 

Purple. 


DUKE OP 
BEDFORD. 

Dwk. 


PRINCE OP 
ORANGE. 

Oraoge. 


COUNTESS OP 
LIVERPOOL. 

Scarlet. 


LADT 
GRENVILLE. 

Bright rosy. 


KING OF 
TELLOWS. 

Yellow. 


AUGUSTA. 

Sha. crimson. 


KING OP 
WHITES. 

White. 


SPRINGFIELD 
RIVAL. 

Crimson, 


widnall's 
perfection. 

Dark rosy. 


PICTA 
FORMOSISSIMA. 

Yellow and red. 



'^ They will imagine how much the flowers are assisted by 
the coiltrast of color, and how far superior that mode of arrange- 
ment is to any other; but as stripes begin to be Fashionable and 
numerous, the following would be an equally efiective stand, and 
there are iiowers in the first which cannot be dispensed with. 



MARCHIONESS 

OF TAVISTOCK. 


JULIET, 


WARMINSTER 
RIVAL. 


TELLOW 
PERFECTION. 


PURPLE 
JER FACTION, 


LADY 
DARTMOUTH. 


EXEMPLAR. 


LILAC 
PERFECTION. 


CONQUEROR 

OF EtfROPE. 


GLORT OP THE 
WEBT. 


91 B H. 

FLETCHER. 


DODDS'S MART. 



^' In this arrangement the contrast is great, and the addition of 
two or three striped flowers gives novelty to the stand; but it 
should always be recollected that scarcity and novelty must not 
betray us into adoption of a worse formed flower, for nothing 
compensates for it; if either the dark or light flower, from a 
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scarcity of sorts, be too near of 9 color, the arrangement had 
better be altered so as to put them thus: — 



LIGHT 


DARK 


LIGHT 


DARK 


DARK 


LIGHT 


DARK 


LIGHT 


LIGHT 


DARK 


LIGHT 


DARK 



"In this arrangement the contrast is quite as complete, but 
the uniformity is not, there being two light flowers at one end, 
and two dark at the other: however, they will look belter this 
way than the other, if there is too much similarity in either the 
light or dark flower. The names suggested are not to guide the 
shower altogether, because there are fifty varieties equally as ap- 
plicable as a majority of those mentioned, and some even better 
adapted than those set down: but if there be any bloom left on 
dahlia plants, when this appears, let the experiment be tried, and 
there will be no doubt about the matter; it will be a few minutes 
well spent, and prepare the parly for next season. It is worthy 
of remark, that at Salt Hill there were but two stands arranged 
upon the plan now recommended, though more than fifty were 
shown." 

This is a simple arrangement, but beautiful and striking; and, 
we doubt not, would please much better than the promiscuous 
scattering of the flowers heretofore adopted. This system, let 
the stand be one of six, twelve, twenty-four or fifty blooms, will 
enable the gentleman or amateur to compete with the nurseryman; 
and the individual who grows fifty first-rate varieties will stand as 
good a chance of having the best stand, as the amateur or nur- 
seryman who grows his three or four hundred plants. The ab- 
surd idea that too many have imbibed, that the largest number of 
blossoms is necessarily the best, without any examination of the 
individual blooms, we wish to see abandoned. It has originated 
with those who scarcely know what a good formed dahlia is, or, 
at least, the properties of a bloom; and who, to make up for 
such ignorance, at once judge by the qimntiiy rather than the 
quality. 

Such are the observations we have thrown together at this 
time, for those of our readers who feel interested in the subject 
to reflect upon. So far as we have made onraelves acquainted 
with the dahlia, they are our frank opinions ^ and wo believe there 
are many cultivators who will agree with us. Should tbey diJler 
from us, we shall be glad to receive their opinions and criticisms, 
that all may avail themselves of the information. 
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Art. II. Remarks on the Cultivation of Ericas or Heaths^ 
their propagation and general management. By J. W. Rus- 

lELL. 

[Continued from p. 166. J 

Treatment of the plants through the summer months^ in the 
open air. — If I mistake not, the practice of taking the plants 
from the green-house to the open air, in the summer months, is 
allowed by all practical men to be highly conducive to their 
health and strength. The locality selected for them, and the 
mode of preparing the ground on which they are to be placed, 
is, or ought to be, the first consideration. Therefore it may not 
be out of place to state the aspect to which I should give the 
preference; a North-west aspect I should choose in this climate 
before any other; but if this was not easily to be obtained, one 
as near JSTorth as possible would be the next taken for this pur- 
pose. 

After deciding upon the ground, the first necessary process is 
to cover the surface with coal ashes to the depth of four or six 
inches; then level the whole, and rake it over perfectly smooth, 
for the pots to stand on; this done, a quantity of pit or fresh 
water sand should be procured, to plunge the pots in. This may 
appear, to those persons who are not well acquainted with this 
family of plants, to be altogether superfluous, and of no kind of 
use whatsoever, to go to the trouble and expense of making such 
a preparation, when the plants can only remain there three or 
four months; nevertheless, it is my humble opinion, that what- 
ever is worth doing at all, is worth well doing. The ashes will 
be the means of keeping the worms from the pots, and by plung- 
ing them in sand down to the rims, it will be a great saving of 
time that would necessarily have to be spent in watering. It 
would also undoubtedly save the lives of some of the most valu- 
able kiads which are of a weak and slender habit, and, conse- 
quently, confined in small pots.* 

If the pots are exposed in hot dry weather, they dry up very 
quick, but more particularly the small ones; and if even the 
small pots were regularly watered morning and evening, it would 
not be sufficient. The finely netted roots that are closely woven 
round the sides of the pots, soon perish if the earth is not kept 
regularly moist; in fact, moisture, (as well as drought,) has the 

* These directions should be carefully attended to. Mr. Russell, in 
bis practice, adopts nearly the same method as that so loDsr and suc- 
cessfully tried by that experienced cultivator of heaths, Mr. McNab of 
Edinburgh, who published a treatise upon the management of heaths a 
few years since. More plants are lost by bad treatment in the summer 
than at all other times. — Ed. 
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same baneful effect, if given to excess. The intermediate path 
is the best, and muse be strictly attended to, in order to be suc- 
cessful in the cultivation of heaths. 

Repotting the plants. — Plants already rooted in pots may be 
successfully shifted at any time, from March till August; but 
perhaps the most convenient opportunity is when the plants ara 
taken from the green-house to be placed in the open air, as just 
directed. Heaths may indeed, if they require it, be shifted at 
any season of the year with safety. But it is best to adopt some 
time when the whole of the plants may be done, in order to save 
labor, especially when the collection is large. 

The same soil should be made use of as I have before men- 
tioned for potting the cuttings into. The third or fourth time of 
shifting it may be less sandy than at first. An abundance of 
potsherds, broken tolerably fine, should be given for drainage, 
for on this depends, in a degree, the welfare of the plants. The 
hole at the bottom of the pots should be looked^ at when the 
plants are removed both from and to their winter habitation, in 
order to ascertain whether it remains open, so that the water may 
pass off freely. 

Some ericas grow more freely and rapidly than others, and 
should have more frequent shiftings and plenty of pot room, if it 
is desirable to have good specimens. Some of this class are 
the following: — JE. conchiflora, concinna, verticillkta, tubifldra, 
longiflora, mammosa, andromedos^dra, arb6rea,ciffra, (so called,) 
&c. &c. The soil for these and similar robust growing kinds 
should not be so light and open as for more slender and delicate 
species and varieties. 

The after management of the plants during siunmer — the ne- 
cessary precautions about administering water, &c. — have al- 
ready been slated at length, and I now come to the 

Winter treatment^ and arrangement of the plants in the hoMse. — 
I shall not suppose that there are at present, or will be for 
some time, collections sufficiently extensive to be kept in houses 
or heatheries built for the express purpose of the cultivation of 
heaths. The green-house will therefore undoubtedly be selected 
as the place to keep them through the winter season. 

The best aspect for a green-house in this country, adapted to 
their growth, is a South-south-easterly one. In this situation 
they will be found to thrive best during the winter. In the 
spring, however, the sun's rays will be found too powerful for 
the health of the plants; an awning should therefore be procured, 
and the best article for this purpose is millinet, as it breaks the 
force of the rays, and yet admits sun enough to keep the plants 
in fine condition. The method of putting up such an awning is 
very simple. It should be fastened at the back of the house on 
light rollers, so as to be drawn down over the plants when the 
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sun*s rays are likely to prove injurious, from their intensity. The 
awning may rest on two small bars of iron or wood, made fast to 
the rafters, and, when down, made tight at the bottom with a 
cord, to keep it from blowing about and breaking tlie tops of the 
plants. 

The arrangement of the plants in the green-house is all a mat- 
ter of taste; but there are some things which should not be over- 
looked. Always set the pots in the most airy and cool part of 
the house. Set the stronger growing kinds together; for if plac- 
ed indiscriminately, the delicate sorts will be injured and crowd- 
ed by the others; do not by any means place the plants too close 
together, but give them sufficient room: set the tallest at the 
back part of the stage and the smaller ones in front: if any of 
the plants require potting very much, let it be done. The front 
part of the green-house is the best situation, as they can ihea 
have all the benefit of the air admitted from the front lights. 

During the early part of winter they should be very carefully 
looked after and watered: excess of moisture, or dryness, as I 
have before observed, is iq be guarded against at all times. The 
pots should be kept as clean as possible through the season. 
Every plant of a straggling habit should be tied up to a stick, 
neatly made and painted green. 

Finally, a person who has had some experience in the treat- 
ment of this genus, should have the whole charge of the collec- 
tion, if it is large; for an inexperienced hand will not be careful 
enough in the watering of the plants, but will pour it into the 
pots indiscriminately; the result will be that those of a weak 
habit are irrecoverably lost, whilst the strong growing kinds are 
in a thriving state. By this I do not mean to infer that they 
may not be grown by any person tolerably well acquainted with 
plants; but that the watering should be performed at all times by 
the same hand, and the plants not allowed to be tended by vari- 
ous persons, as they often are in nurseries and other large collec- 
tions. ^ 

Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, July, 1838. 

It is quite unnecessary for us to say any thing in commenda- 
tion of Mr. Russell's practice. He has had the management of 
a collection of plants, in which there were several heaths, in the 
vicinity of Boston, and the healthy and thriving state of these 
plants has been often witnessed by many of our readers. 
Those who follow his directions carefully cannot fail to be suc- 
cessful, so far as it is possible to be for individuals not already 
acquainted with the plants. — Ed. 
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Art. III. Observations on three species of Lilium and a vari" 
ety^ with a comparison of two of the species. By John Lewis 
Russell, Prof. Bot. Mass. Uort. Soc. &c. &c. 

Lilium, a genus of plants of great beauty, is the type of a 
small but interesting group or order, the Lilikcese, remarkable 
for embracing individuals of humbler and of more commanding 
merits; from the pretty golden £rythr6nium to the lowering and 
palm-like Yucca. Conspicuous in our meadows and sunny pas- 
tures at this season, especially in the month of July, are three 
species and one variety worthy the attention of the florist. Who 
has not noticed the elegant vermillion and claw-pointed perianth 
of the common red lily, scal'cely elevated above the clustered 
fruit of the whortleberry and other kinds of Faccineum, or blend- 
ing, sometimes, its richness of contour with the fragrance of the 
sweet fern, (Comptdnta.).^ How many a child with juvenile 
superstition has avoided to gather it, in regard to its reputed ef- 
fects of transferring its freckled surface to the shining and merry 
face of any little bold and daring collector. How many have 
admired its open, basket-like cup, produced by the narrowness 
of its unguis and the sudden dilatation of its lamina! Under cul- 
tivation, nor is its culture difficult, it produces one or more flow- 
ers as treated with a richer or more scanty soil. 

Jusl peeping above the purple and green heads and panicles 
of grasses in yonder meadow, you will notice the pendant golden 
blossoms of the Canada lily. In a short ramble you may gather 
specimens with one, three, six, a dozen or more of these nodding 
and expanded bells, according as you find them uninfluenced by the 
eflfects of the periodical visit of the scythe and other unfortunate in- 
cidents. Occasionally, in some rich nook of an old wall, luxuriating 
on the accumulated treasures of decayed foliage, you may discov- 
er a more elevated plant, with dark-red flowers, which, are you, 
reader! a neophyte in botany, I advise you not to mistake, as 
has often been done by others, older, perchance, and wiser in 
such matters, for the third and most elegant indigenous species 
of which New England can boast. But should your taste for 
flowers ever have led you to their cultivation, be sure to care- 
fully mark the spot, for the safe transplantation of this curious 
variety to your flower-border at some more advanced season of 
the year. The red variety of Lilium canad6nse has been often 
supposed identical with the third species, viz. L. sup6rbum. 
Under cultivation for a series of years, the original and the va- 
riety becoming more beautiful in appearance and more command- 
ing in aspect. Having in a very good condition of flower a few 
fine plants of the genuine species of Lilium sup6rbum, grown 
from bulbs collected in Rhode Island, I have been led to observe 
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the characteristic distinctions between this and its co-species, L. 
canadense, which also is growing in my garden, close by. 

Lilium canadense has passed its inflorescence before the first 
flower of L. superbum expanded; the difference of a fortnight 
in precocity in favor of the former. Leaves of L. canadense 
are in whorls of twelve, evidently and beautifully ciliated on the 
midrib and on each nerve. The base of each leaf is broader in 
L. canadense. The color of the foliage is of a lighter green. 
The flower is smaller, and the spots in the throat of the perianth 
confused and more numerous. 

Lilium superbum has whorls of leaves in number from six to 
sixteen, as observable in younger or older plants. Sometimes, 
by the rapid elongation of its axis, these whorls assume a spiral 
form, one whorl meeting the next superior. No ciliation was 
observable on the nerves, as in L. canad6nse. The base of the 
leaves of L. superbum are strikingly narrow in comparison with 
L. canadense. The flowers of L. superbum are conspicuously 
large, of a fine orange-red on the laminae, and pale yellow on the 
fauces of the perianth, with distinct spots of black surrounded 
by an areola, wl^n occurring on the orange color, each petal 
very much recurved and involute on its edge, stamens exserted, 
conneclivum very delicate, stigma three-cleft, whorl of flowers 
irregular. 

To the admirers of the Liliaceae, this latter species must pre- 
sent many and attractive charms. Easy of culture, its exceed- 
ing beauty and grace recommend it a place in every flower-bor- 
der. I never have had the good fortune to meet with it in its 
native habitat; but though thus rare in the eastern portion of the 
state, it is not uncommon elsewhere. It is to be wished that 
our floral friends engaged in the vending of plants might intro- 
duce it into culture, that, by offering for sale so choice a pro- 
duction of our native flora, it could be wider known and more 
highly appreciated. Several of our botanists seem inclined to 
reduce to one species the L. canadense and L. sup6rbum; but 
from examination under culture, Linnaeus seems to be correct in 
considering them distinct. 

My plants of L. superbum, (and I suspect them by no means 
full grown,) are over six feet in height, w-ith sixteen flowers on 
each whorl. J. L. R. 

We hope Mr. Russell's hint to our nurserymen and florists, 
to possess themselves of these beautiful species of Lilium, will 
not pass unheeded. We have often wondered that both the 
L. superbum and canadense were not oftener seen in our gar- 
dens. But it undoubtedly arises from the fact, that they are not 
**far-fetched and dear bought." If they were exotics, they would 
be seen in the flower border as frequently as the common and 
showy L. tigrynum. — Ed, 
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Art. IV, On the Management of O'xalis Bowiei. 
By the Editor. 

We have several times been upon the point of giving an arti- 
cle upon the treatment of oxalises, with a short notice of all the 
species of any interest. But we have been unable, even to this 
time, to find an opportunity to do so in such a manner as we 
could wish. The treatment of some of the species has already 
been detailed by our correspondents, and Mr« Russeirs excel- 
lent article (vol. II, p. 441,) has probably afforded much assist- 
ance to those who were wholly unacquainted with the plants; and 
we shall refer all who wish for information in regard to the other 
species than that which we shall now notice, the 0. Bowiet, to 
that article, until we shall complete our own, unless some of our 
correspondents should anticipate us with a paper upon their cul- 
tivation. 

All the species are beautiful little plants, and valuable from 
their abundant flowering, nearly the whole winter season. Some 
bloom as early as September, and from this period a succession 
of flowers may be kept up by the various species until May. 
The 0. Bowiei is one of the autumn flowering species — though 
its bloom may be prolonged through the whole winter, as we 
shall hereafter notice — and is, in our opinion, by far the most 
showy and beautiful of the tribe. 

It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, where a majority 
of the numerous species have been found, and was introduced 
into England about the year 1823, and from thence into our gar- 
dens sometime in 1832 or 3, since which period we have culti- 
vated it. The leaves are large and trifoliate; the flowers appear 
in threes or fives, on peduncles from six to ten inches long; each 
flower, in a well grown specimen, measuring nearly an inch in 
expansion, the whole umbel or cluster presenting a beautiful ap- 
pearance. It is an abundant bloomer, and we have seen at least 
a dozen flower-stems arise from a pot not more than six or seven 
inches in diameter, having open at one time as many as 6fty flow- 
ers. The season of its blooming is from September to Decem- 
ber. The plants may be treated in the following manner: — 

About the middle of August the bulbs, if standing in the old 
pots in which they flowered last season, should be taken out and 
the soil shaken entirely off. If they have been placed away in 
papers, they will be ready to pot at any time. Select out the 
large bulbs, such as have the appearance of being strong, from 
the small ones; these should be planted in pots by themselves^ 
and the smaller ones also, as by setting them out promiscuously 
the pots are filled with roots, and the flowers more scattering 
and less abundant. The best compost which we have tried was 
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composed of about two thirds turfy loam and one third leaf mould, 
with a quantity of sand equal to about one third of the whole. 
If leaf soil is not at hand, make use of light sandy loam, with a 
small portion of decomposed manure of any kind, or heath soil. 
They will flourish in each, but the finest flowers are produced 
on those plants potted in the first named compost. We have 
generally made use of No. 4 pots, placing six or eight flowering 
bulbs in each, or from ten to twenty ofFsetts, according to their 
size: eight is a sufficiency if the bulbs are large and strong. 
Place them about a quarter or half an inch below the surface of 
the soil, in a careful manner; and, after they are covered with 
the compost, finish with a light watering. Give a good drainage 
with broken potsherds; for although they delight in a good quan- 
tity of moisture when in full growth and in bloom, they do not 
like it in the earlier stages of their growth, and, in particular, 
around the bottom of the roots. 

The plants may be placed in the open air until October, but if 
there is a green-house or frame near by, they would do better 
to be placed in one or the other. Give them plenty of light and 
air, and but slight quantities of water at first, until they show 
signs of considerable vigor; they may then be watered more 
freely. They will soon show buds; and, if the plants do well, 
will begin to bloom, about the middle or latter part of Septem- 
ber. If in the green-house, let them stand on the front shelves, 
or in some situation where they can get an abundance of air and 
light, or the flower-stems will be weak and the blooms faint. Here 
they may remain until their period of blooming is over, which is 
usually at the end of ten or twelve weeks: after that time the 
plants should receive less water, and it should be so gradually 
withheld that in the month of March it may be dispensed with 
altogether. The pots may then be removed under the stage, in 
the back shed, or to a shelf in a dry cellar until June, when they 
may be placed in a shady situation in the open air, turning the 
pots upon their sides, so that the bulbs shall not receive too much 
moisture from heavy rains. Here they may remain till the plant- 
ing season again returns. The offsetts should be managed in the 
same manner as the flowering roots, with the exception that they 
need not receive so airy a situation in the green-house unless 
there is plenty of room, as the plants alone will not be of much 
beauty without any flowers. Ofl^setts will generally make good 
roots for another year, without any particular pains, otherwise 
than the use of a good compost. 

The bulbs may be easily made to produce a succession of 
flowers, by delaying the planting of the roots. Last October 
we had plants in bloom, and there was scarcely a week, from 
that time until May, but what we had several pots of plants in 
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full flower. In our diary we find the following memoran- 
dums: — 

" September 20th. Potted bulbs of (Oxalis Bowi^f. 
October 6th. Potted more bulbs of 0. Bowi^t. 
November 4th. Potted more bulbs of 0. Bowi^t. 
December 25th. Potted last bulbs of 0. Bowiet." 

The following are tlie periods of the blooming of the plants 
potted at the above dates: — 

"Oct. 22d. Bulbs of 0. Bowiei, potted Sept. 20ih, in 

flower. 
Nov. 5th. Bulbs of 0. Bowi^i, potted Oct. 5th, in bloom. 
Dec. 8th. Bulbs of 0. Bowi^i, potted Nov. 4, in flower. 
Feb. 4th. Bulbs of the last potting of 0. Bowi^i in bloom. 

(These continued so for several weeks.)'* 

The bulbs get somewhat weakened by their remaining out of 
the ground so long, but the plants, though not so vigorous as the 
early potted ones, nevertheless produce beautiful clusters of blos- 
soms, which are doubly welcome at mid-winter, when our green- 
houses and parlors are so scantily supplied with flowers. We 
have no doubt but that the (Oxalis BowiW may be easily cultiva- 
ted in parlors. 

The remarks in relation to dispensing with the water as early 
as March, will only apply to those potted in September. But 
the same allowance in time should be noade respecting with- 
holding water from the plants as was observed in potting the bulbs; 
that is, those potted in October should have their usual supply 
till April, when the quantity should be decreased, those in No- 
vember till May, &c. &c. 

By this method of culture, the plants may be grown strong 
and vigorous, and a profuse display of blossoms may be obtained 
from autunvi until spring. The bulbs may be procured at a rea- 
sonable price, and all who are lovers of the tribe should possess 
this species. Those who know 0. rosac«^a, an old but pretty 
inhabitant of our green-houses, tan form some idea of the habit 
of the Bowi^t, when to a more robust and deep green foliage is 
added a peduncle eight inches long, terminated with a cluster of 
from three to five flowers, each one larger, much better shaped, 
the petals less curled, and of a deeper and richer crimson than 
that species. It is a good companion to the 0. c^rnua when 
planted late, so as to bloom with that species. 

▼OL. IV. — NO. VIII. 38* 
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Art. V. Mtices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; with some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

CttWw'a Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 39. 6d. colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxion^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Horticuliural Journal, FlorisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo. numbers, with a plate; 1 9. each. 

In the miscellaneous notices accompaoying the Botanical 
Register^ since the commencement of the new series, are short 
notices of various plants which have been introduced into Eng- 
lish collections, or of which figures have appeared In other works. 
Such as are worthy of the distinction will be figured hereafter, 
while those of little interest will probably receive no further no- 
tice. As the information contained in some of these descrip- 
tions may prove interesting, and such notices anticipating some- 
what the appearance of the most beautiful plants in the catalogues 
of the nurserymen for sale, we have thought that it would be a 
judicious method to enumerate them, adding an asterisk to each, 
that they may be known from those w^hich are accompanied with 
a figure. They will be arrange^ under their respective orders. 

A white bracted variety of Poinsettia pulcherrima has been 
figured in the Botanist. It was introduced from Mexico, to- 
gether with the parent species, before the latter was introduced 
to our gardens. It must form a very pretty counterpart to the P. 
pulcherrima. 

Diplicus puniceus, a very pretty species raised by Mr. Buist, 
from seeds brought from California by Mr. Nuttall, and among 
those which we noticed vol. Ill, p. 205, and sent by him to the 
London and Edinburgh nurserymen, is figured in the May num- 
ber of the Botanical Magazine. It is a pretty plant, belonging 
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to Scrophulari&ces: it has flowered in the choice collection 
of Mr. Towoe the past spring. We shall notice it further here- 
after. 

Dicotyledonous, Poltpetalous, Plants. 

Ranunculdcecd. 

CLE'MATIS 

fl6rida var. bicolor LindL We noticed this beautiful variety 
in our III, p. 413, under the name of C Siebdldi, a name 
which was given to it in the gardens. Dr. Lindley states, how- 
ever, that it is only a variety of the florida. For a particular 
notice of it we refer the reader to our last volume, p. 413. 

It is stated that it grows freely in good loamy soil, flowers 
nearly all the summer, and may be increased by cuttings, though 
rather slowly. Ic is not likely to prove hardy in our climate, as 
the plants were killed down to the ground, the last winter, in 
Enghsh collections. {Bot. Reg.y May.) 

Thiladelphidccx. 

PHILADE'LPHUS 

*trifldrus fVallich. "A plant of this rare species, raised from 
seeds obtained from the Himalaya Mountains, by Dr. Royle, has 
lately flowered imperfectly in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society. It has the habit of P. l&xus, and is slightly but agree- 
ably fragrant. It will prove ^uite hardy. {Bot. Reg.^ May.) 

Grosauldceo^. 
jtrsEs 

♦Menziesii Smith. Another pretty species, raised from the 
seeds last received from the late Mr. Douglas. It is allied to the 
beautiful speciosum. The flowers are solitary, axillary, and nod- 
ding in the axils of the leaves. Dried specimens indicate a color 
nearly the same as the speciosum. The plants have not yet 
flowered," but will probably do so next year. {Bot. Reg.y May.) 

Thymeldcecd. 

PrMELE<A 
ine&na R, Brown Hoary Pimelea. A pretty green-hoase ahnib ; crowing four feet high ; 
with pink and white flowers ; appearing in April ; a native of Van Dieman's Land : in- 
troduced in 18343 grown in sandy peat and loam ; increased by cuttings and seeds. Bot. 
Keg. If. B. 94. 
8yn: Pimelea nivea #7ora2 Co&iaat not Labillardiere. 

A pretty green-house shrub, "with long slender side branches 
covered with its neat pink and white flowers, from the foot to 
the top of the plant." The lower leaves are opposite, ovate, 
acute, the intermediate ones oval obtuse, the upper ones alter- 
nate orbicular. The flowers appear in terminal clusters, as in 
the other species. It will be a very fine addition to our green- 
house plants, and especially to this genus, of which two species 
only are to be found in our more choice collections. It is treat- 
ed like the other species, in the following manner: — 
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" This species, like all the rest of the genus, succeeds very- 
well on the front shelf of a green-house, if not too much crowd- 
ed with other plants. The soil in which it grows best is a sandy 
peat, mixed with a little fresh sandy loam and decayed dung. It 
is easily propagated by cuttings at any season, particularly in 
spring or early in summer. 

The young plants should be shifted frequently, and must have 
always plenty of pot room; other\\ise they will become stunted and 
unheahhy. The finest specimens of pimeleas are generally seen in 
conservatories, where they are planted out in the border of the 
house; there they become bushy plants and bloom perfectly.'* 
{Bot. Reg., May.) 

Both the P. rosea, decussata and this species are plants that 
we would recommend to the notice of every lover of green-bouse 
plants. 

Fabdcece or Legumindsce. 

PULTENiK.* 

♦obcordata. A pretty species under this name, raised from 
Van Dieman's Land seeds, lately fiowered in the garden of Rob- 
ert Mangles, Esq. " It is a hardy green-house shrub, of the 
easiest cultivation." {Bot. Reg., May.) 

-tfCACIA 

*cultrif6rmis ^. Cunningham. " This species has flowered 
in the collection of Messrs. RoUissons, and proves a most charm- 
ing conservatory plant, with quantities of clusters of yellow flow- 
ers, terminating branches covered with glaucous half rhomboidal 
leaves." {Bot. Reg., May.) 

Dicotyledonous, MowoPETAiiOus, Plants. 
Ajfterdcece. 

ECHIN A^CEA ( A very objectionable nnine formpd from tbe adjective eehtnaeeus^ bristly, in 

•llasion to tbe vharp point of the scaleg of the receptacle, wbich bristle over tbe cenlio 

of tbe flower-buds uf some species.) MintJi. 

Dieksdni Lindl. Mr. Dlclcson's Echinacea. A frame perennial ; growing about a foot faigb ; 

with rofe-colored flowers; appearing from August to Srptember; a native of Mexico; 

cultivated in common garden soil ; Increased by seeds. Bot. Beg. y, a. 527. 

*'A very showy perennial, growing about a foot high," with 
rose-colored flowers, two and a half or three inches in expan- 
sion, having somewhat the appearance of a rudbeckia. It has 
dark spindle-shaped roots, which may be taken up after flower- 
ing in the autumn, and potted or placed in a box of dry sand or 
mould during winter, secured from frost and damp. It is of 
simple growth, as will be seen from the following remarks on its 
treatment: — ** The plant flowers from August to the end of Sep- 
tember, in any good soil, particularly if a little peat and sand be 
added. Like many Mexican Compositeae, it flowers so late that 
it seldom ripens in the open border, but a few plants kept in the 
green-house will do so: it is only by seeds that the species can 
be increased with any certainty." 
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^^ The seeds should be sown about the end of March, in a 
rich soil, on a nearly exhausted hot-bed, and treated like half 
hardy perennials; keeping them in pots the first season, as they 
will not flower before the second year. The seedlings must not 
be planted out in the open border before the middle of May." 

It will probably be speedily introduced by the seeds. {Bot. 
Reg., May.) 

Yerbendcece. 
. This order is about to acquire considerable notoriety, from 
the many beautiful species and varieties of the genus, of which it 
is the type, that have been raised and still continue to be produced. 
No plant of the season has had a more ready sale, or been so 
universally admired as the Ferb^na Tweediedna, of which we 
have already said so much. Since our article was concluded we 
have flowered both of Mr. Hogg's new seedlings, and they are 
each beautiful plants, more particularly the new scarlet variety. 
We have not grown it sufficiently to ascertain its full charac- 
ter, but it can be classed as one of the handsomest of all that 
are known. The color is full as brilliant as the old cham»drif6- 
]ia, and the umbel nearly as large and well formed as the Tweed- 
iedna. One excellent property is the long period to which its 
blossoms remain attached to the plant without fading: the Tweed- 
iedna fades much quicker than this. It is not very upright in 
its habit, though it has less of the trailing character than the clia- 
maedrifdlia. It is about intermediate between the two. 

Mr. Buist of Philadelphia has raised several new seedlings, 
among which is a white one, exceedingly elegant. The V. incisa 
and the old but pretty V. mnoides are supposed to be included. 
Mr. Brackenridge, Mr. Buist's foreman in the establishment, has 
promised us a description of all of them, and we shall therefore 
defer saying anything respecting them at this time. 

We have raised a very handsome lilac one, from seeds from 
South America, quite distinct from anything which we have ever 
seen. The habit of the plant is erect and graceful, and in beau- 
ty will rank sdcond to none of the purple ones but Mr. Hogg's 
V. Arranidna, and in delicacy and clearness of color it surpass- 
es the latter. We shall notice it again when it has flowered 
more freely, as at present it lias opened but one cluster. 

All the species now growing in the border are profusely laden 
with scarlet, crimson and purple flowers. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

Orchiddce(B. 

CRYPTOCHrLUS )Thc name refem to the "concealed lip or labrllun.") 
•anfHtnea Wedliek Hlood-eofored Cryptochilu?. A (^tove epiph>te , crowing six inches hffh ; 
wilb scarlet flowers } appearing in June ; a native of India, liot. Reg., 5. s. 23. 

** A very pretty species, with roundish pseudo-bulbs forming 
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tufts, and produciDg each a single broad coriaceous recurved 
leaf." The flowers are disposed in a terminal spike, and are of 
a brilliant scarlet. It is a native of rocks in the northern prov- 
inces of India. Dr. Wallich found it only once, and then in a 
single spot on stones on the summit of Chandagherry, a mountain 
in Nepal. It is cultivated like other epiphytes, and is a very 
splendid plant. {Bot. Reg., May.) 

EPIDE'NDRUM 
ocbraceum Lindl. Yellow-ocIirP-roIaretZEpidendrum. A stove epiphyte; grow in i; six fncb- 
e« high ; with yellowish-orange fiowen; appearing in August; a native of Mexico; iutro- 
duc«d in 1836. Bot. Reg., n. i. 26. 

A pretty little plant, with slender racemes of ochre-colored flow- 
ers, small pseudo-bulbs and linear acute recurved leaves. It 
does best tied to the braches of an old apple or pear tree, some- 
what shaded from the sun and covered with moss in a moist 
stove. It is an inhabitant of several parts of tropical America. 
(Bot. Reg., May.) 

«cuculUtun) An epiphyte, with tmall white flowers ; growing a fitoC high ; a native of Pa- 
ra, iiot. Beg. Mi8. Nut. 47. 

^^One of the most unattractive of the genus," With small white 
flowers. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

Mongic6lle An epiphyte ; a native of Demarara. 

^'Allied to E. nocturnum, but much less handsome.*' The 
sepals and petals are pale yellow. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

^altissimum Batman Bot. Reg. Mis., Not. 61. 

A beautiful species, and so fragrant as to scent the air, in 
their native situations, ^^ to an extraordinary and almost unsup- 
por table degree." (Bot. Reg., May.) 

CLEIRCSTOMA 
nridentAta An epiphyte ; a native of New Holland. Bot. Rei;. Mis. Not. 46. 

*'A small flowered epiphyte, of no beauty." Flowers of a 
dull, dirty, reddish white." (Bot. Reg., May.) 

PLEUROTHA'LLIS 
•opiiioc^pliala /.tn///. An epiphyte; growing six inehes high; a native of Mexico. Bot. 
Reg. Mis. Not. 48. 

Of no beauty, ^^ but remarkable for having one solitary flower 
protruding from the base of each leaf, and so similar to the head 
of a snake with the jaws open, that it is difficult at first sight to 
believe it really a flower that one looks upon. To add to the 
deception, the small labellum is shaped like a tongue, and moves 
up and down when you peep into the mouth of the flower." 
(Bot. Reg., May.) 

DENDRO'BIUM 
*cAndidum fVatt. An epiphyte; growing a foot high ; with white flowers; a native of In- 
dia. Bot. Reg. Mis. Not. 54. 

Flowers pure white, and ^^ most exquisitely scented." (Bot. 
Reg., May.) 

•tijcolor Schomhirffk An epiphyte ; a native of Guayana. Bot. Reg. Mis. Not. 58. 

"A deliciously fragrant climbing epiphyte," with flowers full 
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three inches long, and dull red sepals and petals, and a cream- 
colored lip. {BoL Reg.^ May.) 
ONrrnruM 

*8traminieum Bateman A itove epiphyte; with 8traw-co!oi«d flowera; a natire of Vera 
Cm 7.. Dot. Rpg. Mis. 'Not. 63. 

"A beautiful stove epiphyte, with pale straw-colored flowers 
about as large as those of O. flexu6sum. {BoL Reg.,, May.) 
hilidceas. 

ORNITHCGALUM 
DinntAnuin Ou.t*one Hnuntain Omithogalnm. A grecn-hoiiBA or fnmt bolb; crowing 

aboiii H foot liiirh; with white flower:*; nppcnrinRin April nnd May ; a natire of Sicily; 
cultivated in rich sandy loam ; iDcrea^ed by ofTsetis. But. Reg. n. a. 28. 

A pretty species of the Ornith6galum, with spreading panicles 
of greenish-white flowers. It is a common plant in the moun- 
tainous pastures of Sicily, flowering in April and May. In 
England it is a hardy bulb, and may prove so in our gardens. It 
is easily increased by seeds or oiTsetts. {Bot. Reg,j May.) 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Noticei. 

Emasculation of the Vine, or a method to produce Grapee without 
pipi. — Some of your readers will possibly feel startled at the above 
designation, and many will disapprove of a term used in surgery to an 
operation on the vine, at variance with received opinions on the physi- 
ology of plants. But, to your more ingenious readers, the experiment 
will offer a new source of amusement, and perhaps may lead to useful 
investigation. In Portugal and other places I frequently met with or- 
hnfe and lemon trees which produced fruit divested of pips. Upon in- 
quiring for the cause, no one was able to enlighten me, further than 
that the effect was accidental. And 1 make no doubt that mere acci- 
dent, (such as the perforation of the plant, when young, by a worm, or 
a blow from a spade or hoe, when first planted,) did produce the same 
effect on those trees which it would have produced upon the vine, if 
done purposely, and with a view to the same result. 

For this ingenious operation on the vine I was indebted, some years 
ago, to a horticulturist of great eminence in Paris. It is as follows: — 

When the sap is rising in March, make a deep incision in the heart 
of the bearing branch, from whence extract, with a grafting knife, about 
a quarter of an inch (1 centime, 5 lignes,) of the pith, (moelle,^ close 
under the first bud (noeud,) at the stem, (souche.) The wound is then 
to be bound up with worsted, like a graft. This may be removed at 
the end of three weeks. 

If the operation be performed with care, after some experience, the 
result will be the production of grapes without i>ips. {Hort, Jour,) 

New method 0/ applying Sulphur to plante, in a liquid form. — ^The 
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"flowers,*' or the finely laevigated stone brimstone, are with great diflS- 
culty mixed with water; and yet it is sometimes highly .desirable to 
throw a shower of sulphurated water over the entire foliage of a vine 
or peach tree. This object can be readily effected by the aid of a little 
gum tragacanthf (gum dragon, as it is vulgarly called.) Half an ounce 
of the pojodered gum, which can be procured very cheaply of any drug- 
gist, may perhaps suflice for two or three years. To a table spoonful 
or two of flowers of sulphur, in a wedgewood mortar, add three or four 
grains (or a quantity that would scarcely cover one half of a four-penny 
piece,) of the tragacanth; rub them together, dropping in a very little 
water: work these materials with the pestle till an even pasty mass be 
produced; then add water, to bring the sulphur to the consistency of 
cream; and in this state it will unite with any quantity of water; or, in 
other words, the particles of the sulphur w^ill become difliised through- 
out the whole bulk, and can then be taken up by the syrintfe. The 
sulphur, it is true, will be deposited in time, but vegetation will bring it 
again to that state of diifusion in which the particles may be thrown on 
the plant; to which, also, they remain fixed, in situations wherein they 
may exert their utmost energy, whether that be a preventive or reme- 
dial. (W.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 



Value of Ttdipi. — A beautiful new bizarre tjulip, called the Everard, 
has been lately figured in the Horticultural Journal, The whole stock, 
consisting of seven roots, has been purchased by Mr. Glenny for 140 
guineas, (nearly $700,) who proposes to divide the roots with any per- 
son wishing to possess it. The whole stock was purchased, as the indi- 
vidual who raised and broke it refused to sell a smgle bulb. It is stated 
as a singular fact that this variety was perfectly broken the first time 
the seedling bulb bloomed, and among seedlings, which, from the period 
of original growth, were kept separate. There is therefore not a breed- 
er of it in the country. {Gard, Gaz,) 

The white Carrot. — A new variety under this name is said to have 
been lately produced. In color it is something whiter than the parsnip; 
in flavor much more delicate than the orange carrot. Seeds have beea 
advertised by the London seedsmen. — Id. fWe hope this variety will 
be speedily introduced by our seedsmen. — Ea.] 

London Horticultural Society. — The anniversary meeting of this So- 
ciety was held on Tuesday, May 1st, 1838. Mr. Knight, the President, 
had arrived in town, but the state of his health prevented bira from at- 
tending (see an obituary notice in another page,) the meeting. 

The auditors of the treasurer's accounts made a report of the finan- 
cial state of the Society, which gives a surplus over the expenditures of 
j£1557, Iba. ^d. The receipts for exhibitions, &,c. amounted to £5705, 
38. 2rf. 

The outstanding debt of the Society is now reduced to £13.898, 00«. 
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9(2., of which £10.350 is on bond: to meet this, there remains due to 
the Society on open account, (including the cash balance,) £6204, 16«. 
lOd,, besides the other assets of the Society, consisting of the house in 
Regent Street, with the furniture, the library, the garden, and various 
property therein, of which the auditors have not thought it necessary to 
call for any special estimates, as it must be sufficiently obvious that the 
intrinsic value of such assets, without reference to their use and neces- 
sity in forwarding the objects of the institution, very considerably ex- 
cee<ls the liabilities of the Society. 

The following officers were chosen for the present year: — T. A. 
Knight, Esq., President; Thomas £dgar, Eso., Treasurer; and Geo. 
Bentham, Esq., Secretary. Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., and Henir Bevan, Esq., were also elected in the coun- 
cil, in the place of Sir Henry Willock, R. H. Solley and J. R. Gow- 
an, Esqrs. — Id. 

dulumn Grafting. — Some notice was made in Sept. 1837, of a mode 
of autumnal graAbg, with a view to bring the theory to the test. Many 
trials have been made of the system, and, among others, that of two 
scions of the beurr^ d'Aremburg pear inserted in the rind of small 
quince stocks, not so large as a lead pencil of the ordinary size. One 
of them adapted itself well, and appeared to succeed; the stocks, how- 
ever, perished during the rigor of the late winter: they had been trans- 
planted the year before, and had little hold of the soil; — the experiment, 
therefore, was frustrated. A calabasse scion was, as stated, let into the 
stock of a dwarf standard pear, by mid-|^rafting, on the same day, Au- 
gust 17th. This tree had been removed m 1835, and therefore was not 
luxuriant, though young and healthy. The scion ntceeeded perfeetly, 
and now has on it two as vigorous ffrowing buds, an inch long, as any 
of those developed by the stock. This &ct is interesting, and it may 
lead to the gain of time, if it do no more. The gentleman who recom- 
mended the practice mentions September as the season of autumnal 
grafting. It is highly probable that any month of the growing season, 
from February to October, may be favorable, if the condition of the 
scion and stock l)e suitable, the weather propitious, and the operation 
adroit. — Id. [We do not exactly understand what is meant b^ the eal' 
abasse method, as we did not see the notice alluded to. We thmk, how- 
ever, that autumnal grafting will not do in our country, (especially per- 
formed late,) as our long and severe winters would undoubtedly destroy 
the shoots; but we should be glad to have the experiment tried. — Ed.] 

CtUHvation of the Tulip. — The taste for the growth of this gorgeous 
flower is on the increase. It is stated that the Duke of Devonshire is 
the first nobleman to patronize it, by possessing himself of a bed, and 
that it is probable he will not be content to remain second in quality to 
any one in England. (Hort. Jour.) [We should be happy to see the 
cultivation of the tulip taken up with more spirit by our amateurs and 
gentlemen interested in gardening. The more common, if not the more 
fanciful and costly varieties, should be found in every garden; and we 
shall endeavor to occasionally remind our friends of this fact, that they 
may have no complaint to make on their part. It is gratifying to know 
that there are already several fine collections about Boston and New 
York, and, another season, we trust we shall see an additional num- 
ber.— £d.] 

New mode of eullivating 8trav>berrie$. — ^A paper was read before 
the London Horticultural Society, May 1st, 1838, on a new method of 
growing this delicious fruit. Many communications have been made 
on the subject. A great desideratum has been to keep the fruit clean, 
in order that it mi^ht be well flavored. The value of the fruit did not 
depend upon the size, as upon other qualities. The ordinary mode of 
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protection for this fruit harbored slugs, and, if the weather was wet, 
gave them a bad taste. If slates were placed round them they were 
kept clean, but the roots were rendered dry, and the same effect was 
produced by tiles and slates. The mode which the writer adopted was 
to set them in ridges about four feet six inches apart, and twenty-four 
inches apart, and from twelve to fifteen inches between the rows. Be- 
tween and around these he placed pebbles, the convex surface of which 
allowed the rain to run between and penetrate to the roots, whilst at 
the same time it did not evaporate : the surface was kept clean, and 
there was no dust arising. The pebbles also became warm and reject- 
ed, the heat of the sun, but they aid not impede the growth of the run- 
ners. Some of Myatt's prospered well, as also Hautbois, although the 
stems are slender, and they generally fall to the ground, the pebbles 
being a support to them. {Hort, Jour.) 

Phosphoric light emitted by Flowers, — In the garden of the Duke of 
Buckingham, at Stowe, on the evening of Friday, September 4th, 1835, 
during a storm of thunder aiid lightning, accompanied by heavy rain, 
the leaves of the flower called (Enoth^ra macroc4rpa, a bed of which 
^ is in the garden, immediately opposite the windows of the manuscript 
library at Stowe, were observed 'to be brilliantly illuminated by phos- 
phoric light. During the intervals of the flashes of lightning the night 
was exceedingly dark, and nothing else could be distinaruished in the 
gloom, except the bright light upon the leaves of these flowers. The 
luminous appearance continued uninterruptedly for a considerable length 
of time; it did not appear to resemble any electric effect, and the opin- 
ion which seemed most probable was that the plant, like many known 
instances, has a power of absorbing light, and giving it out under pecu- 
liar circumstances. (Jdag^ of Popular Science,) 



Art. III. Domettie Notices. 

Caterpillars destructive to the Isabella grape, — A new foe seems in- 
troduced with the season, committing its ravages, among other subjects, 
on the fruitHStalks of the Isabella grape, where we have only noticed it» 
viz. a small white caterpillar, unknown to us in its insect form, which 
bites the peduncle half through, by which injury the entire branch falls. 
We hope some entomologist will give us the name of this little depre- 
dator. — J. L, R,, July, 1838. [If our correspondent will send us one 
of these caterpillars, we will endeavor to procure some information re- 
specting it. — Ed,] 

Dr, HosackU collection of Banksias. — We have understood that the 
rich collection of banksias, consisting of some very beautiful specimens, 
belonging to the late Dr. Hosack, has been purchased by Horace Gray, 
Esn., of Boston. They will be a treasure to any collection, and we are 
glad Mr. Gray, who has a fine large conservatory well adapted to their 
growth, has not let this opportunity pass of possessing himself of such 
valuable plants, which would otherwise, perhaps, have been scattered 
around in various gardens, and finally lost to tiie country. We shall 
endeavor to give some description of them at a future time. — Ed. 

Use of Seorweedfor horticultural purposes. — ^We have been inform- 
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ed by a gentleman of New York that an amateur in gardening on Long 
Island lately tried the experiment of covering his beds of rhubarb with 
sea- weed, /r£«A from the sea, in order to preserve the moisture of the 
soil. He has found it to answer every purpose, and the rhubarb has 

grown with astonishing rapidity and vigor, while the plants in the neigh- 
oring gardens have been partially dried up during the prevalence of 
the late dry weather in that vicinity. It is not only excellent for this 
purpose, but it prevents all weeds from growing, and the salt with 
which it is naturally supposed to be saturated seems to increase rather 
than diminish the growth of the rhubarb. We hope the experiment 
will be tried by some of our friends in the vicinity of Boston, who will 
note the results and give us all the particulars. Perhaps it would be 
an excellent article to place around tne roots of dahlias during the prev- 
alence of dry weather. — Id, 

Echiaoedetus Eyriesiu — A plant of this charming species, in the 
collection of Mr, Leathe, Cambridgeport, is just now flowering, it 
being the second time it has produced blossoms the present season. 
Ii^ April it opened two or three flowers, and at the very moment 
we are writing this notice there are two fine large buds ready to 
expand. Its free blooming will render it extremely valuable, as many 
of the echinocactuses rarely display their blossoms. — Id^ 

Hortietdtural Society of Charleston^ & C, — The Horticultural Soci- 
ety of Charleston, S. C. has published the list of flowers, vegetables 
and fruits for which it proposes to ofler premiums. A silver medal, or 
the same amount in money, is offered for the finest show of tulips, hya- 
cinths, ranunculuses, pinks, &C. &c. Dahlias, roses, camellias, &c are 
among the number of flowers. Of vegetables there are prizes for a 
variety of things, such as cauliflowers, rhubarb, celery, asparagus, and 
nearly all the more common vegetables. Strawberries, figs and papaw 
apples are among the number. This society is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, from the efforts of some of its more active members, and we are 
?|lad to see such liberal premiums oflered to induce growers to come 
orward and exhibit. — Ed, 

Urddo rbact seems very prevalent, this warm weather, on the calyx 
of jR6sa &lba, both single and double, and attacks the upper portion 
with greater viffor than the under surface of the leaves, its usual field 
of operation. It is a pretty orange-colored fungus and parasite, of little 
injury, though rather disfiguring, to the plant. — J, L, A,, July^ 1838. 

Training habella vines. — A correspondent of the Cultivator details 
the following mode of training the Isabella grape, (probably applicable 
to all American kinds.) 

*' I have had the Isabella grape in my garden since 1819; but the 
crop of fruit has not been good and full, oftener than once in three 
years. The failure has usually been caused by the rotting of the green 
fruit, about the time it attains its full size. Every means of preventing 
that I could find any where suggested has been fully tried, such as long 
and short pruning, and no prunmg, thick and spare, upright and hori- 
zontal training; topping the fruit branches, thinning them out, {)lucking 
the leaves, &c., without any perceptible benefit. 

'' But having read or been informed, (I cannot say which,) that in 
the vineyards of Madeira the vines are trained on a horizontal arbor, 
about three feet high, in such a manner as completely to shade the 
whole ground, it occurred to me that it might be important, where the 
summer sun is very powerful, (as with us,) to shade the roots of the 
vines. To ascertain the eflect of such a protection of the roots, in the 
fall of 1834 I pruned about twenty young vines, which had grown at 
random, so as to leave from five to eight branches, spreading all ways 
from the centre or root, like the spokes of a wheel, about four feet. 
These I tied up to stakes set in a circle around the vine, leaving the 
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branches from twelve to eighteen inches from the ground. The vines 
were left in this state to grow as they would, and hy midsummer (18S5,) 
they completely shaded the ground, for six or eight feet from the cen- 
tre. No fruit rotted on the$e vines. The experiment was continued 
upon the same vines last season, and with the same result. During 
both seasons, the fruit on vines trained upon an upright trellis, (the 
roots of course exposed to the sun,) has been in a great measure lost 
by rottwg, 

" This experiment I should consider decisive but for one circumstance 
— ^the vines first mentioned were young, and the others old. Whether 
this has afiected the result is yet to be determined. 

" I ought perhaps to remark, (what I was not prepared to expect,) 
that the fruit ripened on the vines, shaded, as before described, a fort- 
night earlier than the others, and was in every respect better. 

" October 10/A, 1837.— -The experience of another season gives the 
same result stated above, except that none of the grapes ripened, being 
destroyed by the frost October 4th— 5th. To ascertani the effect of the 
vine's age upon the fruit, I trained a vine upon a trellis, last spring, of 
the same age with those whose roots have been shaded, and the fruit 
upon it has been much mildewed and considerably rotted, while the fruit 
on the other vine has been bright and sound." 

Horticultural Society in Brooklyn, N. Y, — We are happy to learn 
from our friends in this city that it is the intention, among the amateurs 
and gentlemen interested in gardening, to get up a Horticultural Socie- 
ty, rfow that the New York Horticultural Society is no longer mak- 
ing any exertions in the cause of gardening, it seems necessary that 
there should be one across the river. With such enterprising citizens 
as Messrs. Becar, Perry and others, we have no doubt but that their 
efforts will be crowned with success. We shall expect some of our 
friends will report to us the doings of the Society, the names of the offi- 
cers, &c. — JEtf. 

BoccbniB, cordfita. — This is a very showy native perennial, growing 
about six feet high, with spreading panicles of singular looking flowers. 
The foliage resembles somewhat that of the Sanguinkria canadensis, 
which belongs to the same order, Papaverkceoe. It is a highly desira- 
ble hardy perennial nlant. — Ed, 

Cat&lpa syringre/dfta. — A fine young tree of Catdlpa syring(B(6\\n was 
covered with flowers and rich foliage, this season, at the residence of 
D. Cummins, £sq., Salem, constituting a rare spectacle in these sea- 
sons of severe winter, through which few of our tender trees and shrubs 
can stand. — X, 

Tropm^'olum tricolbrum, peregrhtum, and several other species, have 
been and still are ^e\y in flower in the collection of Mr. Bqist, florist, 
Philadelphia, who has a fine stock of plants. We have heretofore no- 
ticed the elegance of all these species, and a fine opportunity now oc- 
curs to possess them. — Ed, 

ToumefbrtitL heliotropioldes, a very pretty new plant, is offered for 
sale by Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, florists, rhiladelphia. It is 
somewhat similar to the well known and fragant /feliotr6pium, and a 
very desirable plant. — Id, 

Marchioness of Tavistock and Princess Victoria dahlias, — These 
two beautiful varieties, which were exhibited by Messrs. Hovey & Co. 
last season, and the merits of which, it will be recollected, were some- 
what criticised in our Magazine, are likely to be shown in nearly all the 
stands the present season. This will seem, perhaps, singular, when the 
first was pronounced, by some growers, no better than the old Beauty of 
Cambridge. We shall probably notice both these kinds again, at a fu- 
ture time, and add something further in proof of the correctness of our 
remarks upon their properties. — Id. 
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Dahlias, — ^It is with much regret we learn that the dahlias, both in 
the vicinity of Boston and Philadelphia, are coming forward so slowly 
that it is somewhat doubtful Jf a larger part of the great number of 
plants which have been set out bloom at all, unless the fall should be 
extremely favorable and the frosts hold off longer than usual. Around 
Boston the plants are much infested with insects of various kinds, the 
most injurious of which appears to be the brown or turtle-backed fly. 
The red spider, thrips, &c. also attack them, but the fly seems to do the 
most injurjT. They puncture the stem from the root to the top of the 
plant, and it then assumes a hard knobby appearance; besides this, the^ 
perforate the tops of the young and tender shoots, which seems to poi- 
son the branch, as the centre shoot soon curls up, turns black, and direct- 
ly after becomes hard, and the growth wholly stopped. We have ob- 
served them on the plants for several seasons, but not in numbers suffi- 
ciently abundant to do any injury. The present season, however, they 
appear to abound everywhere, and the tops of evening primroses, zinnias, 
China asters, marygolds, 8u:. have alike suffered ^om their ravages. 
As yet we have found no method to get rid of them otherwise than to 
pick them off by hand. But we hope some of our friends who are pes- 
tered with them will find out a way to destroy them more speedily. 
We hate been promised a notice of this fly by that excellent entomolo- 
gist. Dr. Harris. The extreme hot weather, together with the scarcity 
of rain, has affected their vigor very sensibly. 

In Philadelphia the weather has been so dry and hot that the red 
spider has attacked the plants in great numbers. And up to this time, 
although manyplants were set out early, not a good bloom has yet opened. 
We did not learn that the plants are troubled with the brown fly, but 
presume they are to a degree. 

About New York the plants do not promise well, but appear to have 
suffered from drought, heat and insects. 

Notwithstanding all these discouraging circumstances, we yet hope 
that the plants will be resuscitated: longer and cooler ntffhts, with 
heavier dews«, when the insects cannot work, are at hand, and they will 
probably regain somewhat, if not all, their usual vi^or. A few copious 
showers, to saturate the soil, are also needed, to give the plants a sud- 
den growth. Before our next we trust we may be enabled to give more 
gratifying information. — Ed, 

The profesiion of the Agriculturist, — We have never met with any- 
thing more in unison with our own views upon what should constitute 
a real agriculturist, and the important station he holds in the communi- 
ty, than the following, extracted from the remarks of Dr. Graham be- 
fore the health convention recently held in Boston. For the doctor's 
bran-bread theory we have not much respect; and this may be set down 
as one good thing among his many absurd notions which he has been 
so industrious in promulgating throughout the country. The remarks 
were appended to a resolution offered, " that a correct understanding 
of the science of physiology and of the laws of health would effectually 
promote the agricultural and horticultural interests of the community." 
We commend them to the perusal of every reader. 

" The tilling of the ground is the most natural and the most noble, 
as well as the healthiest employment of man, and the greatest source 
of his subsistence and his comfort. Not only, acccording to sacred his- 
tory, was the first of our race tillers of the dust of the earth, but every 
human l>eing ever since, has been the offspring of the same mother 
earth: for we are all made of the same dust; all derive our material 
subsistence from the same bosom of nature. It is the dust of the earth, 
incorporated in the vegetable or the animal form, which constitutes our 
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Dourisfament, and is traDsmuted into our bodies, from the very com- 
mencement to the termination of our bodily existence. But both in its 
more primitive condition of inorganic matter, and in its various organic 
revolutions and changes in passing from the earth to the formation of 
our living bodies, the dust of which we are made is at every stage — ^in 
every form, continually subject to fixed constitutional laws, and hence 
there are fixed laws of relation between our living bodies and all tho 
forms of matter by which we are sustained, and between these and the 
earth from which they spring, and of which they are composed. It is 
therefore an important truth, which human beings ought well to under- 
stand, that every thing which affects the quality of the soil and the 
character of its produce, has a most intimate relation, not only to our 
health of body, but to the general well being of man. Our wheat, our 
rye, our corn, our potatoes, and every other vegetable substance enter- 
ing into the food of man, are rendered more or less healthful according 
as our agricultural and horticultural operations are more or less in con- 
formity with the physiological laws of our nature. 

*^ But interesting as this topic is, I must not on the present occasion 
extend my remarks. Yet I could wish that every tiller of the ffronnd 
throughout the world were an enlightened — a thoroughly scientinc phy- 
siologist. The importance of a liberal education in this class of men 
has l^en too greatly overlooked; and hitherto it seems generally to 
have been thought that the cultivation of the soil requires but a small 
stock of knowledge, and no scientific attainments; and hence, even in our 
own agricultural country, the vocation and standing of the farmer have 
been too commonly considered as less reputable than those of the mer- 
chant, the professional man, &c. This is wrong — it ought not so to be. 
The cultivators of the soil ought always to be rej^arded as the true no- 
bilitv of the country, and they ought, therefore, to be among the most 
intelligent — the most liberally educated — the most extensively scientific 
members of society. Geology, mineralogy, chemistry, meteorology, 
botany, zoology, physiology, and other natural sciences, are of more 
immediate interest to the tillers of the ground than perhaps any other 
men; and when things are rightly understood and rightly ordered, such 
aualifications will be the ordinary attributes of our agriculturists, and 
tne tilling of tho ground will be regarded as it should be, the noblest 
and most honorable employment of man." (Newipaper.) 



Art. IV. PenTuylvania Horticultural Society, 

The monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society was 
held on Tuesday evening the 17th July, in the hall under the Athenesum, 
Mr. Keating in the chair. 

The committee on plants and flowers awanled the premium for the 
ten best varieties of carnations to Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, at 
the Society's intermediate meeting on the 4th inst., two competitors. 

The premium for the best American seedling carnation was awarded 
to Messrs. Mackenzie & Buchanan, at the Society's intermediate meet- 
ing on the 4th inst., two competitors. 
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The coinmittee on fruits and vegetables awarded the following pre- 
miums at the society's intermediate meeting on the 4th inst. : — For the 
best quart of white currants to William Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. 
Stot, Turner's Lane, no competition ; for the best raspberries, not less 
than three quarts, to do., no competition; for the best bush beans grown 
in Pennsylvania, to do., three competitors; for the best two quarts of 
red currants to James Beadle, gardener to Wm. Norris, Turner's Lane, 
three competitors; for the best early cucumbers grown in New Jersey, 
not less than six in number, to Hugh Hatch, no competition. An hon- 
orary premium of two dollars was awarded to Wm. Chalmers for some 
line mnzagan beans; likewise one to James Beadle, gardener to Mr. 
Norris, for the royal gage cucumber, being very large. For the best 
early squashes grown in New Jersey, not less than six in number, to 
George Reid, gardener to Henry C. Carey, no competition; 

The committee on plants and flowers this evening awarded the pre- 
mium for the best display of plants in pots to Robert Kilvington, gar- 
dener to Wen. Loyd, who exhibited Eucdma piinctkta, Affap&nthus um- 
bellktus, Stap^h'a grandifldra, F6chsta gr&cilis, Ardisia 5olan&cea, Mau- 
r&ndya Barclayiinci and Calceolaria integrif^lia. 

The premium for the best bouquet was awarded to Robert Kilving- 
ton, gardener to Wm. Lovd, two competitors; and also an honorary 
one of two dollars to Mr. Kilvington, for a fine bouquet of native 
flowers. 

The committee on vegetables awarded the following premiums this 
evening: — For the best early corn grown in Pennsylvania, not less than 
two dozen ears, to James Beadle, gardener to Mr. Norris, Turner's 
Lane, two competitors; for the best early carrots grown in Pennsylva- 
nia, not less than two dozen, to James Beadle, no competition; for the 
best melangena (egg plant) grown in Pennsylvania, not less than three 
in number, to James Beadle, three competitors; for the best tomato 
Hove apple) grown in Pennsylvania, not less than one dozen, to Charles 
Conover, gardener to Mr. Isaac Philips, three competitors; for the best 
gooseberries, not less than one quart, to Robert Weston, i^ardener to 
Mrs. Roland, no competition; for the best display of vegetables, to 
Wm. Chalmers, and an honorary one of two dollars for some very fine 
squashes. 

Robert Buist exhibited Crinum sckbrum, and cut flowers of six ver- 
befias, including Ferbdna pulch^lla, Tweediednn, Melindres, [ehamse- 
drif61ia,] Arrant^na, new white species, and the purple of the garden, 
with sixteen fine varieties of double Prussian stocks. 

Wm. Chalmers exhibited diflerent kinds of beets, tomatoes, squash- 
es, black currants, egg plants and artichokes. 

Peter Fleming, gardener to Mr. Hanson, exhibited some very supe- 
rior squashes. 

Robert Weston, gardener to Mrs. Roland, exhibited the following 
very superior varieties of gooseberries : — New Jam, Ironmonger, Neal's 
white rose, Inwood's incomparable, Crown bob. Miss Bold, red War- 
rington, green Gascoigne, yellow amber and red Porterfield. 

Wm. Hobson, Kingsessing, exhibited early corn and tomatoes. 

July, with its vertical sun, has burnt up all the flowers, and dispersed 
our fair friends in various quarters in search of the cool breeze, when 
their appearance is so essential to support us under such melting days; 
but who can blame them for leaving the dust and turmoil of the city, 
when health-invigorating scenes can be so easily attained everywhere 
on our romantic streams and mountains. However, we will hail them 
on their return with a cheerful welcome, at our next September exhi- 
bition, and show them some things almost as pretty as themselves. 

From the report, it will be seen that the plants were few in number; 
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bat the vei^etables exhibited at tbe different meetings were of first-rate 
quality and appearance. Tbe carnations were extremely good, consid- 
ering tbe intense heat. The raspberries of Mr. Chalmers were very 
superior, and so were the currants of Mr. Beadle. Mr. Weston's 
gooseberries were the best we have seen in this latitude, were large and 
fine flavored, fully ripe, with little or no n)ildewing.*-Cr. WatMoUy Re- 
cording Secretary^ Philadelphia, July 20, 1838. 



Art. Y. J^asioehusetts Horticultural Society, 

Saturday, June SOth^ ISSS.^Exhibited. Flowers: A most superb 
collection of roses, including many rare and beautiful varieties, from A. 
Aspinwall, Brookline; among them were the following: — Princess Caro- 
line, Moore of Virginia, Belle Catel, striped Unique, Gen. Thiers, Neu- 
ville du monde, belle Henriette, Duke de Choisel, Cordon blanc, &.c. 
&c.; (we have never seen so fine a display of roses: the specimens 
were remarkably large and beautiful.) Roses from M. P. Wilder, in- 
cluding several mosses, and the followin«r other kinds: — striped Unique, 
Garnet striped, York and Lancaster, Village maid, (all four variegated 
ones,) Lettuce leaved, Triumph de Lafitiy, 8ic. &c.; also, pinks and 
pansies. Roses, from S. R. Johnson, among which were several Chi- 
nese and beautiful Noisettes. 

From Mr. Walker, Chinese larkspur, Clematis er^cta, Camp&nula 
j9ersicief61ia, white and blue, Lythrum verticillkta, phloxes, pansies, ro- 
ses, and laced pinks. A double oleander, Ferbdna Tweedieami, roses, 
larkspurs, &c. &c., from S. Sweetser. Several kinds of passion flow- 
ers, honey-suckles, roses, &c. &c., contained in a very large bouauet, 
from Messrs. Winship. Bouquet of flowers, containing dahlias, Aga- 
p&nthus umbelUtus, roses, &c. &c. from Dr. J. C. Howard. Bouquets 
from Wm. Kenrick, John Hovey, S. Walker, and Hovey & Co. From 
Wm. Meller, fine seedling pinks. 

Fruits: From Mr. Yose, fine specimens of Methven scarlet and 
Downton strawberries. Methven scarlet strawberries, from J. L. L. 
F. Warren, fine specimens of Hovey 's seedling strawberries, from 
Hovey & Co. Cherries from H. Edwards, Boston. 

July 7th. — Exhibited, Flowers: Magn61ia glauca, l?hodod^ndron 
catawbi^nse, Cymbldium pulch^llum, Gaillirdui bicolor, roses. &c. &c. 
from T. Lee. Seedling geraniums, some of them very good, and roses, 
from M. P. Wilder. A good specimen of the Greville rose, and other 
flowers, from Wm. Meller. Chinese roses in variety, from S. R. John- 
son. Bouquets, from Dr. J. C. Howard, containing several dahlias. 
Bouquets from J. Hovey, Wm. Kenrick, S. Walker and Hovey &. Co. 
Mr. Kenrick, among his specimens, displayed the Ohio lily, a very ele- 
gant plant. 

Fruits: Apricots, from M. P. Wilder. A basket of grapes, (Miller's 
Burgundy,) very beautiful, from Dr. J. C. Howard. Methven scarlet 
Strawberries, from J. L. L. F. Warren. 

Vegetables: Beets, from S. Sweetser. Lettuce, from J. Hill of 
Groton. Early six-weeks beans, from J. L. L. F. Warren. 

July I4th. — Exhibited, Flowers: Bouquets, containing, among oth- 
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era, Cimicifuga faeHida, Gaill&rdta bfcolor, Lythrutn verticill^um, As- 
tr4ntia mijor, Chinese larkspur, coreopsis, roses, and fine laced pinks: 
also, a beautiful specimen or Yiteca filamentdsa, from the open air, and 
a yariesated monkshood. Sweet peas, carnations, fine pinks and bou- 
auets, from Wm. Meller. Cut specimens of Combr^tum purpil^reum. 
Gloxinia maculkta, and C^reus speciosSssimus and Jenkensdni, from M. 
P. Wilder. Bouquets from Dr. J. C. Howard and Hovey & Co. A 
fine large plant of the single pomegranate, (Pimiea granktum,) and 
bouquets, from J. Hoyey. Roses, pinks, carnations and cut specimens 
of the double pomegranate, from S. R. Johnson. A large bououet, 
from Messrs. Winship, containing a great variety of flowers, of wnich 
we noticed Ydeca glori6sa, double blue-bells, Hoya camdsa, Cl^matia 
fldrida, carnations, &c. &c. 

Fruits: Red and white currants and red and white raspberries, from 
J. L. L. F. Warren. Black Hamburg^ and Miller's Burgundy gr&peS) 
very fine, from Dr. J. C. Howard. Excellent specimens of*^ Downer 
cherries, from S. Downer. Gooseberries from J. Hovey. Gooseber- 
ries from J. G. Thurston, Lancaster. 

JtUy ^l$t. — Exhibited. Flowers: Fine bouquets, composed of hand- 
some specimens of herbaceous plants, roses, .^scl^piat tuberdsa, &c., 
and a nne specimen of Yiteca filamentdsa, from S. Walker. Cut flowers 
of a double white oleander and carnations, from T. Mason. Double 
flowered pomegranate, roses, fine specimens of hollyhocks and cama- 
ttoos, from S. R. Johnson. Bouquet of fiowere and a variety of car- 
nations, from Messrs. Winship. Bouquet of flowera, containmg dahl- 
ias, &c. from Wm. E. Carter, of the Botanic Garden. Bououets and 
fine carnations, from W. Meller. Bouquets from J. Hovey. Bouquets 
from Hovey & Co. 

At this meeting the prizes for carnations were awarded. The com- 
petitors were Messra. S. R. Johnson, W. Meller, Winship and Mason. 
Messrs. J. W. Russell, J. Brack and W. E. Carter were appointed a 
committee of examination, and tl^ey awarded the prizes as follows: — 

To Messrs. Winship, Brighton, for the best display, a premium of 
five dollars. 

To T. Mason, Charlestown, for the best six specimen blooms, a pre- 
mium of three dollars. 

To W. Meller, Roxbury, for the best seedling, a premium of three 
doUara. 

Fruits: Apples of the crop of 1837, well preserved; also, large 
white and red Dutch currants, and red and white gooseberries, from J. 
D. W. Williams. Handsome specimens of black Hamburgh, Miller's 
Burgundy, and Chasselas grapes, white and red Antwerp raspberries 
and Dutch currants, from Dr. J. C. Howard. Black Hamburgh and 
white Chasselas grapes, from J. Tidd. White and red currants and 

rieberries, from J. Hovey. Red and white Dutch currants, from A. 
Williams. Peara, (unknown kind,) from the green-house of E. 
Breed, Charlestown. Red seedling currants, very handsome, and the 
following gooseberries, viz. Hopling's globe, green Gascoigne, and Lan- 
caster Lacf, from S. Walker. 

At this meeting, which was held by adjournment, some preparation 
was made for the coming annual meeting of the Societyi wnich we 
shall notice in our next. Committees were chosen. 
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Pantuil Hall Market. 



Art. VI. Faneuil HaU Market. 



BooU, Tubtrsf ^v. 

Potatoes, old : 

Common, J P^'^!'- • 
^auBou, J ^^ bushel, . . 

CStenaDgoes, per busLel, . 
New, per busUel, 

Common. Jpefba"*]-- 

^^ » t per bushel,. . 

TnniipB, new: 

tper bushel,... 

Common, < per peck,. . . . 
C per iNmch, . . . 
Onions, new: 

red, per bunch, 

white, per bunch, 

Beets, new, per bunch : 

Long red, 

Turnip rooted, 

Carrots, new, per banch,. . . 
Hoi'seradish, per pound,. . . 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound, 



Froml To 
9 cts. 9 cts. 
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60 

75 
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1 00 

1 00 
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6 

6 
4 

4 

4 
6 
8 
3 
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12 
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Cabbage», Salads, ^. 

Cabbages, per doxen : 

Early York, 

Early Dutch, , 

Savoys, 

Cauliflowei-s,each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Beans: 

String, per half peck: 

Marrow,.. 

Cranberry, 

Shelled, per quart: 

Common, 

Peas: 

Bfarrowiat, C pr bushel,. . . . 
or sugar, ^pr peck,.. 
Com, per dozen: 

Common, 

Sweet, 

Cucumbers for pick'g, pr hund 
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10 

10 

60 
87J 

10 
20 
12i 



75 
76 

87j 
87^ 

4 



12.i 

12i 
50 

60 

12^ 

25 
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Squathu and Pmn^Amt, 

Sqnashes: 
Early Bush, per down,.. . 
Long Summer, per dosen,. 
Autumnal Marrow, pr [ 
West India, per ] 

FrvitM, 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, J J**"^!"- •• 
^^"^^ ' l per bushel 

Sweet apples, per bushel,.. . . 

Pears, per half peck : 

Juneating 

Sugar-top, 

Common,. 

Peaches, per dozen, 

Apricots, per box, 

CbeiTies, per quart, 

Gooseberries, (ripe) per quart. 
Currants, per quart: 

Red, 

White,,,. 

Red, per biisliel, 

Blueberries, per quart, 

Whortleberries, per qimrt,. . 

Bk&ckberries, per quart, 

Mulberries, per quart, 

Raspberries, per quart: 

Red Antwerp, 

White do 

Franconia, 

Pine-apples, each, 

Grapes, hot-house, per lb: 

Black Hamburgh, 

White sweet- water 

Green grapes, per peck,.. . . . 

Wateimelons, 

Cucumbers, per dozen, 

Tomatoes, per dozen, 

Cranberries, per peck, 

Oranges, common, per doz... 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Coconnuts, each, 
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124 
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8 
10 
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4 
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1 00 
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20 
6 
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25 

4 
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Remarks. — ^Another month has passed, and the season has so far ad- 
vanced, that there is now a fine supply of nearly all the products of 
the garden. Our last report was congratulatory of the propitiousness 
of the season, with anticipations of a rich and plentiful harvest. At the 
moment we now write, the earth is suffering for want of rain — scarcelv 
more than an inch having fallen since the latter part of June; but, with 
tew exceptions, unless the drought should continue for a long time, we 
may again be thankful, that, bjr a kind providence, there is yet every 
hope of the husbandman's reaping richly for his labor. 

The summer has probably been much the warmest for several years. 
Every crop has looked excellently till within a few days; but they now 
show some signs of suffering. Potatoes, in particular, in situations at 
all dry, have been the most affected. Com looks well, and an immense 
quantity >vill probably be produced. 
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New potatoes have been brought in tolerably freely and of fair quality, 
though wanting in size. Early crops have been cut short, and tne late 
ones will be, in the yicinity of Boston, unless there should be rain soon. 
Old potatoes have gone up, and now sell at quotations. Turnips plen- 
titul but rather poorer than usual. Of onions there is a tolerable stock, 
and probably an abundance will be brouffht in. Beets and carrots 
abundant; the old crop is all gone. Radisnes still come to hand. Of 
cabbages there would haye been an immense stock but for the drought: 
they are now abundant, but the heads small. Cauliflowers and brocolis 
occasionally come to hand. Rhubarb is about done for the season. 
Striuff beans of several kinds, and the common shelled, are now brought 
in. reas have suffered more than any other crop from drought, and 
prices have been well sustained. Tomatoes raised in the vicinity are 
now tolerably plentiful. Com is good, of either kind; it comes for- 
ward, however, so rapidly, that it soon sets to be past eatinff. Cucum- 
bers for pickles cheap and unusually abundant. Of squashes there is 
a great supply of botn summer kinds, and the autumnal marrow have 
already been received, of fair size and nearly full^ ripened; they com- 
mand good prices. Some West Indias yet remain on hand : the crop 
of winter snuashes promises to be greater than for some vears past. 

The stock of fruit is lar^e: apples are very plentiful for the season; 
the large sweets were received from New York. Pears were, there is 
no hesitation in saying, never brought into our market in such abundance: 
they are also of handsome appearance. Cherries are about done, with 
the exception of a few mazzards. Forced peaches have made their ap- 
pearance, and apricots from the open air. Gooseberries and currants 
nave been injured by the dry weather. Raspberries have been quite 

Slentiful until within a day or two, when they nave fallen off very sud- 
enly. Blueberries and other kinds yet command good prices. The 
stock of pine-apples is getting small. Grapes are more abundant as 
the season advances. A fine lot of watermelons, from Virginia, ar- 
rived this week. Cranberries are not yet all gone. Of cucumbers im- 
mense quantities have been sold; there has not been such a season for 
this excellent vegetable for several years. Oransres and lemons remain 
the same. Sales brisk as could be expected. — Yours y M, T., Boston^ 
July 39(/, 1838. 



Art. YII. Obituary Notice. 

Thomas Akdaew Knight, Es^. — ^Wo had scarcely time or room in 
our last to notice the death of Mr. Knight at length. We now present 
our readers with the following obituarv notice, copied from the Crar" 
dener^s Gaxette. Appended to it are all the papers which Mr. Knight 
has written on the subject of gardening. 

The late Thoma$ Andrew Knight ^ £»q. — ^This estimable man, known 
for so many years as the President of the Horticultural Society of Lon- 
don, expired on Friday last, after a short illness, at the house of his 
daughter-in-law, in Upper Seymour Street, at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-nine. He arrived in London on the evening of the 30tb of April, 
in a tolerable state of health, for the purpose of attending the anniver- 
sary 9ieeting of the Horticultural Society, on the following day, on 
which occasion he has, with very few exceptions, presided, since his 
first becominff the president, in 1811; but die fatigues of the journey, 
combined wiUi the debility consequent upon his advanced years, pre- 
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▼ented his attendaQce. It was generally remarked by those who had 
the opportunity of seeing him at the preceding anniversary, that that 
occasion would be his last; a prediction which has been too truly real- 
ized, for the society of which he was so long the distinguished head. 
In their president, the Horticultural Society has lost the principal if not 
the sole tie which attached them to the republic of science, and have 
probably met a loss they can never compensate. In the future ill-as- 
sorted mass which compose their transactions, the hand of the master 
will be no longer recognized; and death has struck a blow that will do 
more to annihilate the sophistnr and imbecility of their management, 
than any other event that could, possibly have happened. 

Mr. Knight was born at Wormeley Grange, in Herefordshire, in 1759. 
His father, be it observed, was a man of much learning and acquirements. 
Having great power of mind, and living in an extremely quiet and seques- 
tered spot, he was supposed, by bis ignorant neighbors, in their language, 
" to know every thing." He died at an advanced age, when Mr. Knight 
was an infant; and, as an evidence of the respect his knowledge ob- 
tained him, whenever his son sought, in childhood, for information up- 
on any unusual subject, he was told '< that his father would have an- 
swered him, but that nobody else could." Being born in the midst of 
orchards, he observes, "I was early led to ask whence the varieties of 
fruit I saw, came, and how they were produced. 1 could obtain no saJt- 
isfactory answer, and was thence led first to commence experiments, ia 
which, through a long life of scarcely interrupted health, I have per- 
severed, and probably shall persevere, as long as I have the power." 

Mr. Johnson, the author of a work on English. gardening, published 
in 1829, thus sums up the character of this individual: — "If the ques- 
tion were put to me, who is the most scientific horticulturist now living-? 
who unites to a knowledge of the practices of gardening the most per- 
fect knowledge of the sciences that assist it? which of living horticul- 
turists has conferred the greatest benefits upon our art? I should (]uote 
Mr. Knight, in reply to them all. Whether we follow him in his re- 
searches as a physiologist, in his luminous observations and discoveries 
respecting the sap of plants; as a general cultivator in the numerous 
papers on every brancn of horticulture in the transactions of the Socie- 
ty of which he is President, and especially in the raising of improved 
fruits and culinary esculents, we find in all, the most ample justincation 
of our opinion, that he is the first horticulturist of our times. Nor is 
he eminent alone in the higher walks of horticulture; for, at Downton 
Hall, he demonstrates that be is capable of securing the correct per- 
formance of every detail of gardening." 

Mr. Knight was one of the earliest promoters of the Horticultural 
Society, his name being inserted in the charter of incorporation first 
granted to that body. On the death of Lonl Dartmouth, the first Pre- 
sident, in 1811, he was elected to fill that ofiice, which he held to the pe- 
riod of his decease. Until even the later period of his life, he was a 
constant, and almost the universal contributor to the transactions of the 
Society, where his death will prove a great chasm. Although distin- 
guished particularly for his attention to fruits, he was well versed in 
every department of practical horticulture; and, if his researches in 
vegetable physiology have not tended much to the improvement of this 
art, they snow proofs of enlarged thought. His fortune was not prince- 
ly, but his jnfts to the promotion of science were munificent, and his 
domains in Herefordshire displayed a very interesting development of 
the principles of modern horticulture. 

Mr. Knight was the author of the following works, independent of 
his extensive contributions to the Transactions of the Royal and Horti- 
cultural Societies. The following is a list of the former: — 
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A treatise of the culture of the Apple and Pear, and on the manufac- 
ture of Cyder and Perry. London, 1767, l^mo. 

Some doubts relative to the efficacy of Mr. Forsyth's plaister in reno- 
vating Trees. London, 1802, 4to. 

Pomona Herefordiensis, or a descriptive account of the old Cyder 
and Perry Fruits of Herefordshire. London, 1809, 4to. 

A letter on the origin of Blights, and on raising late crops of Peas; 
appended to Sir J. Banks's Essay on the Mildew. London, 1806, 8vo. 

The principal part of his communications are, however, contained 
in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society. On March 14th, 1814, 
its gold medal was presented to him for his various and important com- 
munications to the Society, not only of papers printed in their Transac- 
tions, but of graAs and buds of his valuable new fruits. We pve a list 
of his various communications to the Society, the first of which heads 
the first volume of the Transactions. 

Introductory remarks relative to the objects which the Horticultural 
Society have m view. Read April 3, 1805. 

Observations on the method of producing new and early fruits. Read 
Nov. 4, 1806. 

On raising new and early varieties of the potato, (Solknum tuberd- 
Bum.) Read Jan. 6, 1807. 

On the advantages of graftihg Walnut, Mulberry and Chesnut trees. 
Read Jan. 6, 1807. 

On a new method of training Fruit Trees. Read April 5, 1808. 

A description of a forcing-house for Grapes, with observations on the 
best method of constructing them for other fruits. Read May 9, 1808. 

On the proper construction of hot-bed Frames. Read March 7, 1809. 

On the management of the Onion. Read March 7, 1809. 

An improved method of cultivating the Alpine Strawberry. Read 
April 4, 1809. 

On some new varieties of the Peach. Read May 3, 1809. 

A short account of a new apple, called the Downton Pippin. Read 
May 2, 1809. 

On a mode of training Vines. Read Nov. 7, 1809. 

On a new variety of Pear. Read Jan. 2, 1810. 

On Potatoes. Read Feb. 6, 1810. 

A new and expeditious mode of Budding. Read March 6, 1810. 

On the best method of constructing a Peach-house. Read April 3, 
1810. 

On the cultivation of Horse-radish. Read June 5, 1810. 

On the cultivation of the Potato in hot-beds. Nov. 6, 1810. 

A concise view of the theory respecting vegetation, lately advanced 
in the Philosophical Transactions, illustrated in the culture of the Mel- 
on. Read Jan. 2, 1811. 

A short account of some Apples and Pears, of which grafts were 
communicated to the members of the Horticultural Society. March 5, 
1811. 

A new method of Grafting. June 4, 1811. 

On some early varieties of the Potato, and the best method of forcing 
them. Dec. 3, 1811. * 

On the advantages of employing vegetable Manure in 9 fresh state. 
Jan. 6, 1812. 

On facilitating the emission of Roots from Layers. Feb. 4, 1812. 

Some account of two new varieties of Grapes, each bearing branches 
of different colors. Feb. 4, 1812. 

On the transplantation of Blossom Buds. March 3, 1812. 
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On an early variety of Grape from Amiens. March S, 1819. 

On the proper stock for the Moor Park Apricot. May 13, 1819. 

On inarching leafless branches of Fruit Trees. June 3, 1813. 

On the prevention of the disease called the Curlj in the potato. Feb. 
3, 1818. 

On the culture of the Mulberry. Feb. 3, 1818. 

Oh the early puberty of the Peach tree. March 3, 1818. 

On the culture of the Pear tree. May 18, 1818. 

On the prevention of the Mildew in particular cases. May 4, 1813. 

On the culture of the Shallot, and some other bulbous rooted plants. 
December' 6, 1813. 

On the propagation of the Mulberry treci by cuttings. March 1, 
1814. 

On the beneficial results of planting Potatoes which have grown late 
in the preceding ]^ear. April 5, 1814. 

On tne application of M^^anure in a liquid form to plants in pots. May 
17, 1814. 

On the ill elSects of excessive heat in forcing-houses during the night. 
June 17, 1814. 

An account of two varieties of Cherry raised at Downton Castle. 
Nov. 1, 1814. 

An account of a new variety of the Peach. Jan. 3, 1815. 

On the want of permanence of character in varieties of Fruit when 
propagated by grafts and buds. April 4, 1815. 

On the mode of propagation of the Lycoperdon cancellatum, a spe- 
cies of Fungus which destroys the leaves ana branches of the pear tree. 
Dec 5, 1815. 

On the preservation of Fruits during winter and spring. Jan. 3, 
1816. 

On the effects of different kinds of Stocks in graftinff. Feb. 6, 1816. 

Some account of three new Cherries, the £lton, black Eagle and 
Waterloo. March 5, 1816. 

An account of three new Peaches. April 3, 1816. 

On the culture of the Peach and Apricot on Espalier Trees. April 3, 
1816. 

On the ventilation of Forcing-houses. May 7, 1816. 

Upon the advantages of propagating from the roots of old ungraded 
fruit trees. December 3, 1816. 

On the means of preserving Brocoli in winter. February 4, 1817. 

Observations on the Verdelho Grape. March 4, 1817. 

Upon the proper mode of training the Peach tree in cold and late sit* 
nations. May 6, 1817. 

Observations on the proper management of Fruit trees which are in- 
tended to be forced very early in the ensuing season. June 3, 1817. 

An account of a Peach tree produced from the seed of the Almond 
tree, with some observations on the history of the Peach tree. Octo- 
ber 7, 1817. 

On the best mode of pruning and training the Mulberry tree, when 
trained to a wall in a cold climate. January 6, 1818. 

Upon the variations of the Red Currant when propagated by seed. 
Feb. 3, 1818. 

Upon the propagation of varieties of the Walnut tree by budding. 
AprU 7, 1818. 

On a method of forcing Rhubarb in pots. May 5, 1818. 

Upon the pruning and management of transplanted standard trees. 
June 3, 1818. 

Description and account of a new early black Cherry. August 4, 
1818. 
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Description of a new seedling Plum. 

Upon the variations of the scarlet Strawberry, when propagated by 
seeds. August 4, 1818. 

Upon the preservation of Fruits from Wasps. Feb. 2, 1819. 
On training the Fig tree. March 2, 1819. 

On the superior healthiness of scions taken from the trunks of Apple 
trees, to those cut from the extremity of the branches. 

Observations upon the most advantageous form of Garden Pots. 
May 4, 1819. 
iJ^pon the culture of the Guernsey Lily. Aug. 3, 1819. 
Upon the effects of very high temperature upon some species of 
plants. Dec. 7, 1819. 

Upon the means of giving strength to the stems of plants growing 
under glass. Jan. 18, 1820. 

Upon the culture of the Pine-apple without bark or other hot-bed. 
March 7, 1820. 

On the most economical method of employing Fuel in heating the 
flues of forcing-houses. May 2, 1820. 

Physiological observations upon the effects of partial Decortication, 
or Rmginff the Stems or branches of Fruit trees. June 6, 1820. 
Upon the culture of the Fig tree in the stove. July 18, 1820. 
On the cultivation of the Cockscomb. Dec. 19, 1820. 
Observations on Hybrids. Feb. 6, 1821. 

Directions for preservinff buds of fruit trees in a vegetating state 
when sent to considerable distances. April 3, 1821. 
Upon pruning and training the Plum tree. April 17, 1821. 
Upon the management of Fruit trees in pots. May 8, 1821. 
An account of an improved method of raising early Potatoes in the 
open ground. June 5, 1821. 

On grafting the Vine. Sept. 18, 1821. 
On the cultivation of the Pine-apple. Nov. 6, 1821. 
Observations on the accidental mtermixture of character in certain 
fruits. Jan. 16, 1820. 

Notice of a new variety of Ullmus suberosa, and of a successful 
method of grafting slender scions of trees. March 19, 1822. 

Upon the advantages and disadvantages of Curvilinear Iron Roofs to 
hot-houses. Oct. 1, 1822. 

On a new and improved method of cultivating the Melon. Nov. 15, 
1822. 
Observations on the Flat Peach of China. Jan. 1827. 
An account of the injurious influence of the Plum Stock upon the 
Moor Park Apricot. April, 1828. 
An account of some Mule plants. May 6, 1823. 
Account of an improved method of obtaining early crops of Peas, 
after severe winters. May 23, 1823. 

Remarks on the supposed influence of the Pollen in cross breeding, 
upon the color of the seed-coats of Plants, and the qualities of their 
fruits. June 3, 1823. 

Account of a new variety of Plum called the Downton Imperatrice. 
Dec. 2, 1823. 

Observations on the eflects of age upon the fruit trees of difierent 
kinds, with an account of some new Nectarines, March 2, 1824. 

On the preservation of Strawberry plants for early forcing. March 
16, 1824. 
On the protection of the Blossoms of Wall-trees. June 15, 1824. 
On the cultivation of Strawberries. Read Dec. 21, 1824. 
Upon the beneficial eflects of protecting the Stems of Fruit trees from 
frost in early spring. Read Feb. 1, 1825. 
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An account of a method of obtaining yery early crops of the Grape 
and Fi(r. Read March 1, 1835. 

On the cultivation of Strawberries. Read May 17, 1835. 

On the cultivation of the Amaryllis sarniensis, or Guernsey Lily. 
Read December 20, 1825. 

On the transplantation of Plants with spindle-shaped roots. Read 
Feb. 7, 1826. {Gard. Gaz.) 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOR AUGUST. 



FRUIT DEP.ARTMEHT. 

Grape vines will continue to need attention : syringe often if they do 
not yet show too much color, and give good airings. Tie up all shoul- 
ders, and be careful to cut away all useless and superfluous wood. 
Vines in the open air should not be allowed to run together, but should 
be kept pruned and nailed or tied up. 

Strawberry beds may be made and planted this month. If the weath- 
er is dry defer it till early in September. Plants for forcing should be 
repotted. 

Fruit trees should be budded this month. 

Peach and other fruit trees, in pots, should be duly watered, and if 
the pots are plunged it will save labor. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Geraniums should be headed down if it has not been done before 
this time. Propagate by cuttings. 

Camellias should receive due attention, and be properly watered and 
syringed. Thin out the buds when too numerous. Inai'ching may be 
done this month. 

Orange and lemon trees may now be budded. 

Ericas may yet be propagated, and the old plants repotted. 
, Chrysanthemums should be repotted. 

Carnations should be layed this month. 

Mignonette soould now be sown for winter blooming. 

Roses should be budded this month. 

Hydrangeas may be now propagated. 

Oxalis Bowiei bulbs should be potted the latter part of this month. 

Trevirana coccinea plants will need their final shifting. 

Amaryllis belladonna may be potted for blooming soon. 

Cactus cuttings may be now put in successfully. 

Perennial plants, from seeds sown in June, should now be trans- 
planted. 

Verbenas: layers of all that are wanted for winter preservation should 
be taken off this month. 

Primroses, from seeds, should now be potted off. 

Dahlias will need considerable care. Give an abundance of water; 
keep the plants neatly and judiciously trimmed and tied up to the stakes. 
Mulching the roots will also be beneficial. If insects are troublesome 
destroy them by some mode. Look out for red spiders. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some actount af the jmiltr Burgnndy Grape. Bjr 
Dr. J. C. HowAiiD. 

A FEW weeks since, some specimens of black Hamburgh, 
white Chasselas, and a grape, which I call Miller Burgundy, 
were sent by me to the weekly exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society. The name and character of the latter were doubted 
by cultivators as well as amateurs. Some writers on the culture 
of the vine, give this variety the name of Miller, from a person 
of that name in England, who first raised it from seed; but this is 
a great error; it derives its name from the French JUeuniir^ or 
Miller, the under side of the foliage being covered with a white 
down, resembling that which is upon the wing of the insect. 

The grape is decidedly French in its origin, and was cultivated 
in France centuries before raised in England. It is one of the 
most prolific of the vinous tribe, and is, I believe, one of the grapes 
from which the finest Burgundy wine is made. It is thought by 
many to be a very hardy species, and to be of easy culture in 
the open air in this climate. Mr. William Prince, in his nomen* 
clature of grapes, observes thai it succeeds best in sandy and 
light soils, but will flourish in almost any open and dry situation; 
representing it as very hardy, easily cultivated, and ripening early 
in September. I very much doubt if it could be ripened ifi the 
open air, even in the most favorable position. Indeed, the time 
for growing the common sweet^water grape, or, in fact, any for- 
eign grape, would seem- to have passed by>, with us so far north. 
The coldness of the nights and uncertainty of our climate pre- 
vent the perfection of the fruit, which requires an equal and warm 
temperature; hence the necessity of, at least, covering with glas9« 

VOL. IV. — ^wo. IX. 41 
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My experience convinces me that the Miller Burgundy is not 
a hardj grape, as generally represented; for in my vinery it oc- 
cupies a very favorable situation, being the second vine from the 
furnace; and even now, the 15th of August, there are yet unripe 
clusters on the vine. Fruit was gathered from black Hamburgh 
vines beyond it, some time before the Burgundy was ripe; and 
forcing was commenced at an early period, which proves that it 
is not so easily grown as supposed. 

It found its place in my vinery, by accident, supposing the 
vine to be black Hamburgh; but so pleased am I with the char- 
acter of the grape, that 1 would increase the cultivation of it. 
The improvement in the size and flavor of the grape, (which 
caused the doubt of the variety, which I before mentioned,) is to 
be attributed to the favorable situation in which it is placed, and 
the richness of the border, having the same care and treatment 
bestowed upon the other vines. 

I think it a very safe and profuse bearer, and am satisfied that 
the Miller Burgundy would meet the hopes of the most zealous 
cultivator, with common care. It is very compact in its growth, 
and requires thinning freely to attain perfection, as do all foreign 

^'^P®^* Your obedient servant, 

John C. Howard. 

Woodland^ Brookline, August I5th^ 1838. 



Art. II. On the Cultivation of Phldx Drumm6ndi\^ Atcohana 
longijlora, PetuniiUj and other Annuals. By the Editor. 

Annual plants are among the most beautiful and interesting 
which enrich our flower-borders. Requiring generally but little 
care, and repaying, by the profusion of their blossoms, all the la- 
bor bestowed upon their growth, they have long been esteemed, 
and cultivated in every garden. How common is the marigold, 
the balsamine, the Marvel of Peru, and others of those old varie- 
ties, and yet how much they are valued: the greatest novice in 
gardening knows a balsamine and « marigold, for they are found 
in every village, decorating the cottage parterre, as well as the 
higher cultivated and more refined garden of the gentleman and 
amateur. They are always welcome, and remote will be the pe- 
riod that shall see these old friends driven from our gardens, no 
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matter hoi;^ many novelties raay be added to our already choice 
collections. 

It may seem of trivial importance to devote much space to the 
notice of annual plants, having already made some observations 
upon the management of several of the most desirable and least 
known varieties, in our first volume* But, as many new plants 
have been introduced to our gardens since that time, we may be 
permitted to offer a few remarks upon the treatment of some of 
the choicer and less known varieties, that we may aid in their 
more general distribution and cultivation. Our Floricultural No- 
tices record the introduction of nearly every plant into Britain; 
but many of those described as beautiful, and which seem worthy 
of possession, often prove to be mere weedy plants, with no at- 
tractions sufficient to claim a place in a garden where beauty, 
and not novelty, is desired. It cannot, therefore, but prove a 
source of interest to know what are valuable, and those cultiva- 
tors who have grown any varieties sufficiently to deem them worth 
general dissemination, will undoubtedly c6nfer a favor by recom* 
mending them for trial. Many kinds remain neglected for a long 
time, from the want of such information. The first plant We 
shall mention is the 

Phlox Drummondii. — This is an annual species of the Phl6x, 
a native of Texas, discovered there by Mr. Drummond, and in- 
troduced by him to England in the spring of 1836, where it flow- 
ered in the fall of the same year, in the garden of Dr. Neill, of 
Canonmills Cottage, Edinburgh, and was figured in the Bo- 
tanical Magazine^ t. 3441. It is noticed in our II., p. 62. I^ 
has also been figured in Paxton^s Magazine of Botany, and again 
noticed by us, respecting titles of works, in our last volume, p. 
301. 

Seeds of this species were, we believe, first brought out from 
London, in the spring of 1836, by Mr. Wilson, of Albany, who 
raised plants from the same. From the nursery of Buel & Wil- 
son it was disseminated among the New York and Philadelphia 
nurserymen. The first time we had the pleasure of seeing it in 
bloom was at the exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, last fall, wlien specimens were presented by Mr. John- 
son, of Charlestown, which commanded universal admiration. 
Seeds have, we think, been received the past spring from seve- 
ral sources in London. So far as we have grown the plants, their 
treatment may be detailed as follows: — 

The plants may be raised from seeds or from cuttings with fa- 
cility; but, as the plants are very shy in ripening their seeds, cut- 
tings seem to be a more ready and expeditious means of pro- 
curing young and thrifty plants. Seeds should be sown in a pot 
or pan^ in a light sandy soil, in the month of April or May, and 
when the plants have three or four leaves, they may be potted off 
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singly into tbumb-potfi in the same soil, mixed with a very small 
portion of leaf mould. These should be shifted about once a 
month or so, until they are in number four or five pots, when 
they may stand in them to flower, or be removed to the border. 
The outtingf may be put in at almost any season, though May 
seems to be a preferable month; take them off from two to three 
inches long, and place them in sand under a bell-glass; and if 
early in the spring, the pots may be placed on a declining hot- 
bed; or they may be placed in a green-house or frame, if the 
latter is not too danip. If the cuttings show any signs of mil- 
dewing, which we have found they are apt to do, the best reme- 
dy is to dust them with a little sulphur, and allow the glasses to 
remain off an iK)ur or so in the morning. When the cuttings are 
rooted, which mil be in the course of a fortnight, or twenty days 
at the most, they may be potted off singly into the smallest pots, 
and treated in the same way of seedlings. We have attempted 
propagation by layers, but have not succeeded. 

If it is desirable to grow the plants in . pots, they should be 
regularly shifted as they fill the pots with roots, and the branches 
should be trained up t9 a neat stake: they will flower abundantly. 
When the plants are turned into the border, there i$ no particu- 
lar care requisite, otherwise than to choose a good soil, which, if 
not so, should be prepared, and a proper situation, one not too 
moist or too dry, but midway between these two extremes. The 
soil which seems to suit them is a sandy loam, enriched with ful- 
ly decomposed manure. Tie up the plants as they proceed in 
growth, or the lateral shoots will fall to the ground, and the beauty 
of the flowers soiled and marred by the rain and the dust. 

The seeds do not ripen freely, and but very few can be saved 
with the greatest care; but as plants are raised from cuttings 
with such facility, this is of little consequence, otherwise than 
as a preventive to its quicker distribution. 

There seems to be some care requisite to keep the plants 
through the winter, if, from circumstances, no seed is ripened. 
This may be either in a frame or green-house, or, in want of either, 
a parlor: but the situation should by no means be damp. A culti- 
vator lost his whole stock, which was treated similarly to the car- 
nations, an abundance of plants of which were in the same place, 
and were kept well. Undoubtedly a green-house is the safest 
place. Too much moisture and a low temperature, at this dor- 
mant season, do not agree with the plants. Water should be ad- 
ministered with a careful hand. 

There are several varieties of this phlox, which have been pro- 
duced from seed in Britain. We have seen the following six 
enumerated: — Venustum, a most beautiful rose color, having a 
dark cen^e; form6sum, lilac, red-eye, very large round flower; 
pulch^Uum, very dark velvet crimson, black centre, round flow- 
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er; bellissima, lilac, with very large crimsoD eye; specidsa, very 
dark scarlet crimson, rather star shaped, darker centre; carnas- 
cens, a light rosy pink. The parent species is of a bright rosy 
red, a small and delicate eye; and a flower about the size of the 
common P, ripens. We believe Mr. Lee, of Brookline, has a 
seedling raised from a few seeds received from London the past 
spring, which is very dark and a beautiful variety. We hope 
that plants will be perpetuated by cuttings. 

A bed, containing as many varieties as we have just enume- 
rated, would be a most brilliant show, and no doubt a greater 
Dumber might be raised by impregnation and a judicious inter- 
mixture of colors, after a few distinct ones have been produced 
accidentally. We esteem the parent species as one of the hand- 
somest plants that has been added to our annuals for a long time, 
and worthy of universal cuhivation, either in the green-house or 
the open border. 

We would suggest the impregnation of this species with some 
of the most showy perennial species. Might not very charming 
varieties be thus produced? Might not their pyramidal or co- 
rymbose panicles be in part added to' its already profuse though 
flat clusters.'^ And might not a stronger and more robust habit, 
without the loss of its annual character, be acquired by such a 
process. We throw out these hints, with the hope that the ex- 
periment will be tried. 

J^icotikna, longifldra. — The present season we have flowered, 
for the first time, this very pretty and desirable species of Nicot- 
idna. The seeds of this species, with a variety of other kinds, 
were presented to us by a friend, who received them from South 
America, we believe the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, where it is 
found growing abundantly. This species was first introduced in- 
to England in 1831, and was figured in Sweet^s British Flower 
Garden^ 2d series, t, 196. 

In general appearance, the flower of this species somewhat re- 
sembles the Petunia nyctagini flora. The tube of the corolla is 
four or five inches long. The limb spreading, very deeply 
5-lobed, and the flower, when in its full expansion, measuring 
firom the tip of the lobes nearly two inches in diameter. They 
are of a clear, though not pure white; the under side of the co- 
rolla, together with the tube, is of a greenish tint, and the flower, 
after closing, changes to a dull purple^ 

The plants attain the height of three feet in good soil, with a 
main stem branching off close to tlie root into numerous erect 
laterals, each lateral again throwing out others, terminated with 
one of the tubular flowers. The blossoms do not open, like 
most of the plants of this family, until the afternoon, and fade and 
close again early in the morning. But they have a beautiful ap- 
pearance at eve, and give out a perceptible, though very slight 
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odor. The plant produces from eight to ten large leaves at the 
base of the stem, layins close to the soil. 

Crowded in among other plants in the flower-border, or allow- 
ed to be encroached upon by any plant standing near, much of 
the beauty of the plants is lost; but growing singly in open beds 
or in spare places in the border, where their erect stems and 
flowers can be viewed to advantage, they form imposing objects, 
and when a profusion of their white flowers are expanded, they 
are extremely showy and beautiful: the only objection to this 
species is, the rather uninteresting appearance the plants assume 
in the middle of the day, when the flowers are not open; but, if 
we recollect that it is at that time, especially in the hot months 
of July and August, in our climate, that the garden is least visit- 
ed, and that both morning and evening are the periods when we 
desire most to see the flower-borders assume their fresh and live- 
ly aspect, this species will be but little the less valuable for its 
natural habit of unclosing its tender corols after the rays of a 
summer sun have given way to the freshness of the evening 
breeze. 

The cultivation of the plants is simple. The seeds were 
sown in March in a pot, in the hot-house, and were up in the 
course of a few days. After they had made a few leaves, they 
were potted off singly into number one pots, in a light soil, com- 
posed of loam and leaf mould, with a small portion of sand. 
When the roots had filled the pots, the plants were shifted into 
the next si^e, (number two.) After standing in the stove until 
May, they were removed therefrom to the open air, and after a 
day or two of exposure in a partially shaded aspect, they were 
turned out of the pots into the border. The plants soon com- 
menced growing, their leaves enlarging; more ;ind more, and lay- 
ing flat upon the surface without showing any signs of a rising 
stem for some time. In the latter part of June the stem pushed 
up and grew rapidly, branching out profusely, and by the first of 
August the first flower opened; others appfeared soon after, and 
the plant is now covered with an abundance every evening; and 
no doubt a succession will be thrown up until the appearance of 
frost. The soil is only that of the border, in a situation neither 
over moist or too dry, and where, during the dry season, it has 
not suffered for water. 

Sweet^s Flower Garden recommends that the seed should be 
sown in the fall, in order to bring the plants forward early. Per- 
haps the same system would do with us; at any rate we shall try 
it, and note the result; but we would recommend that the seed 
be sown in a hot-bed in February, or early in March, and after one 
or two pottings turned into the border, or other desirable place, 
as soon as the weather b sufficiently mild as not to endanger the 
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plants by frosts. We suspect it can only be increased with any 
success but by the seeds. 

Calliopsis tinctdravwr. atrosanguinea^ (Coreopsis of JVti//an.) 
— The parent of this variety, one of the most brilliant gems in 
thewholelist of annuals, is too well known to need even a passing 
remark at this time. Ever since its introduction— and no plant 
^ver spread over the country much sooner — it has been a univer- 
sal favorite, and is found in almost every patch, in town or city, 
devoted to flowers. It has been well honored, and if it shall 
now have to give way to a younger aspirant, even one descended 
from itself, it may retire without complaint. The dark-colored 
variety we estimate as the most brilliant annual flower in our gar- 
dens. Its rich velvety petals, seeming, as it were, encircled 
with a ring of gold, glitter in the rays of a noon-day sun with all 
the brilliancy of gems. Its beauty cannot be over-rated. Some 
notice of it will be found in our IL, p. 143. 

It was first introduced into our gardens last year, but was 
found in only those collections^ whose proprietors are ever eager 
to procure every thing new; and it may yet be considered as 
scarcely known. We have, in consequence, introduced it into 
our notices, at this time, in order that it may be known and 
grown wherever its parent has been an object of interest. Of its 
culture we need not speak; for the seeds only require to be sown 
in a good soil,* and an abundance of plants will be the result. 

We may, however, be allowed to caution the amateur, garden- 
er, or nurseryman, who wishes, when once he possesses the true 
variety, to perpetuate it, to place it beyond the reach of all plants 
of the common kind, or, otherwise, the produce of the seeds will 
be nothing but a mass of those with which they abound in already » 
The best mode is to pull up all the plants of the yellow ones 
within, at least, ten yards of the dark ones. 

In this family we would propose impregnation, and submit one 
or two more interrogatories to our amateurs. Could not the 
beauty of that handsome perennial species C. lanceolkta be en- 
hanced, by adding to its clear and deep yellow serrated petals a 
deep spot of velvety purple.^ And could not somewhat of the 
size of the C. lanceol^ta be added to that of the dark variety, to 
give it more boldness, and still preserve its annual habit? We 
wish to see such attempts made, for we are certain they would 
be attended with favorable results. 

Petunias. — Another class we now name, which, though yet 
not extensively known, is by no means wanting in beauty or 
interest. In our first volume, (p. 254,) we have offered some 
brief remarks, on training both the P. nyctaginiflora and Phoe- 
nicia, which, we trust, have not been without their use. We do 
not now intend to say much in regard to their growth, but rather 
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to notice some new varieties, and urge the importance of paying 
more attention to the raising of seedlings. 

Mr. Hogg, of New York, has raised some of a very beautiful 
character from seeds which he received from Mr. Tweedie, now 
collector in South America. We saw several of them in flow- 
er last June, when we visited his nursery, but were struck, in 
particular, with the rich color and satiny appearance of the mon- 
strous flowers of one variety, a plant of which we now possess 
in full bloom and vigor. Some of the flowers measure upwards 
of two inches in diameter, (P. phoenicea does not attain above 
half this size,) with a broad spreading limb. It is one of the best 
we have seen. The color is paler than the P. phtEnicea, but not 
so much so as to have that washy look of most seedlings. It is 
neat in its habit, with small foliage and long slender peduncles, 
which hold out the flowers from the plant to plain view. 

We have ourselves produced one or two seedlings of conside- 
rable beauty — one, in particular, quite distinct from any thing we 
have before seen. This variety was taken from a large bed of 
plants, sown in May, in the open ground. The size of the flow- 
ers is about the same as the P. phoenicea, but, in place of their 
being wholly self-colored, to use such a term for this tribe, they 
are narrowly edged with green, somewhat in the way of a green- 
edged auricula, though with not the same evenness of outline. 
The plant has, however, a very singular and distinct appearance, 
and deserves to be perpetuated and cultivated. If the flowers 
were as large as the variety we have just noticed, and the green 
edge perfectly even in its breadth, it would be surpassing in its 
elegance. It is a very singular sport, and, we doubt not, plants 
possessing this edged style of inflorescence may be produced 
from it of far superior beauty. 

A blush or pink-flowered one was highly prized as a choice 
variety, in Philadelphia, last season, from whence plants have 
been sent to the vicinity of Boston. This variety breathes ti de- 
lightful odor, much stronger than the old P. nyctaginiflora. The 
habit of the plant is rather stiff and woody, which detracts from 
its beauty. It is, however, worthy of cultivation. 

We have seen another quite delicate variety, raised by an 
amateur in gardening. The flowers are of a very pale pink, 
almost white, and the inside of the tube or throat of a vei^ dark 
shade, contrasting prettily with the pale surface of the corols. It 
is delicate in its mode of growth. 

P. var. B16ckn, we have before noticed. It is a very orna- 
mental variety, and a most profuse flowerer. 

It may scarcely seem of impbrfance enough to describe so 
particularly theise varieties, as they will probably soon be 
displaced by others. For some time, at least, they will be 
considered as being desirable objects for cultivation, and in (iis- 
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tant parts of the country, undoubtedly, they will but have begun 
to be known, when their cultivation may have been wholly given 
up, by nurserymen or amateurs in and around our principal cities, 
— so slow is the introduction of new things. 

To raise new and superior varieties, large quantities of seeds 
should be sown every year, saved from the most choice varie* 
ties, with the assistance of impregnation. There would, then, 
be some certainty of new kinds. Chance, however, may dis- 
cover to the zealous planter beautiful new sorts. Phoenicia and 
some of its varieties are shy seeders. 

Petunias are admirable plants for the green-house or the parlor. 
Young and healthy seedlings, or plants raised from cuttings, now 
placed in pots, will get well established by winter. In February 
they will commence growing, and, if trained to neat trellises, 
there are but few plants which are more attractive. If well man- 
aged, they flower, with occasional trimming, the whole summer 
through. 

Leptosiphon midroidctw and demifldrus are two very charming 
new annuals, which we have before noticed. In a proper soil, 
which appears to be a deep, fresh, moist loam, they grow into 
branchy and bushy plants, to the height of twelve or fifteen inch- 
es, with a great abundance of their lively and various-hued blos- 
soms. In light, highly manured soil they amount to little or 
nothing. Like most of the Columbia river annuals, they seem 
to delight in a new and virgin soil, rather than one rich and 
prepared. There is a vast difference in growth in the plants 
upon these different situations. The former will be robust, 
vigorous, and exceedingly woody; the latter slender, with weak 
and diminished clusters of blossoms, Mr. Lee, of Brookline, 
has grown plants to a very great size. Seeds, are produced rather 
sparingly, which will somewhat retard the progress of their gene- 
ral cultivation. 

Mim6phila insignU^ which we have previously noticed, is a 
beautiful plant for small beds. It does not thrive in a very dry 
situation; but in a good loamy soil it flourishes vigorously, and ex- 
tends its lateral shoots to the distance of fifteen or eighteen inch- 
es. The plants should not by any means be crowded together, 
but should stand, at least, a foot apart: when allowed to run to- 
gether and intermingle their branches in a thick bed, a great por- 
tion of the less vigorous shoots damp off and disfigure a whole 
patch. The seed should be planted early, to ensure a good 
growth. 

There are several other plants, which we intend to offer a few 
remarks upcm; but the great length to which the present article 
baa been extended, prevents us from enumerating them at this 
time. Previous to another planting season we hope, however, 
to resume the subject. 

VOL. IV. — wo. IX. 42 
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Akt. III. Obiervations on the Cultivation of hardy varieHee of 
Roses from seeds. By L. Boll, Florist, &;c., New York. 

Iir a late number of your Ma§;azine, I observe an article, (p. 
341,) by Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, on the germination of the 
seeds of roses, which corresponds very nearly with my own ex- 
perience upon the same subject. In your brief remarks, ap- 
pended to the article, you express a desire that some of your 
correspondents would give you a detailed method of the germina- 
tion and vegetation of the more robust and hardy kinds, Mr. 
Buist's experiments having been confined altogether to China 
and other tender roses. I will therefore endeavor to offer, in a 
few words, my own method of cultivation and treatment, which 
I have followed with complete success for several years. 

When the seeds are perfectly ripe in the fall of the year, I 
pick them from the plants and put them in a flower-pot, and set 
them away in a dark place, where they remain. The seeds are 
taken off in the hips, and it is very important that these should 
be put where they cannot dry up, and where they can be pre- 
served in a humid state. I leave the hips in this state for ten or 
fifteen days, when* I begin to open them and pick out the seeds 
ready for sowing, having first prepared my compost, which is 
generally composed of one third heath soil, one third fresh loam, 
and one third road sand, or scrapings of the highway. 

I generally sow the seeds in boxes, which 1 prefer to pots for 
most all kinds of seeds. When they are all planted, I take some 
lime-dust and strew slightly over them. Afterwards I finish the 
operation, by covering the whole with a layer of the compost 
first mentioned, which I press down firmly, and give a gentle wa- 
tering with a water-pot through a fine rose. 

I then remove the boxes of seeds into a dark place in the 
green-house, (underneath the stage, or where they will get as lit- 
tle light as possible,) or into a pit. Each box I cover with a 
pane or piece of glass, according to the size of the boxes, to pro- 
tect the seeds from the rats, which I find very troublesome. I 
leave the whole in this state until the month of February, when I 
again remove the boxes to a warm place in the green-house, on 
the stage, as near the glass as possible, where they will have plen- 
ty of light and air. 

Seeds of hardy roses can be forced as well as the tender 
kinds, viz. the Chinese, and the tea or the noisette: but I would 
observe, that there is considerable risk of losing a great portion of 
the seedlings, from the excessive humidity of the atmosphere at 
this season, which causes the young seed ling s to be attacked by 
what is termed the mildew, (nielkr.) When this occurs, the 
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plants are separated very carefully before they have acquired a 
large size. Seeds may be also successfully sown in the open 
air; but I would observe that this mpthod is scarcely ever em- 
ployed^ when the object rs to procure strong plants, which will 
produce bloom the first year. All the seeds will not come up 
at the same time;> and many of them often remain in the soil until 
the second year, before they vegetate. 

It is probable that there are many persons, especially those 
who have not paid much observation to raising roses from seeds, 
who are not aware that the plants sport as much as any others, 
without excepting even the dahlia. I have often noticed, among 
my seedlings, plants with deep crimson or purple flowers, raised 
from seeds saved from a pure white rose. I think that the pim- 
pernell class generally preserve their colors with more certamcy 
than any other. I have also observed that the Isle de Bourbpns 
sport less than either the Chinese, the tea, or the noisette varie- 
ties. 

Qn this account I would recommend all amateurs of roses to 
sow as many seeds as possible of this superb and fragrant group. 
For all amateurs and connoisseurs of roses agree with me tbat 
this is, without contradiction, the finest and the most desirable of 
all for its delightful odor, its superb flowers, and its beauti- 
ful foliage, and for its hardiness in standbg out in our most se- 
vere winters without injury. 

The Isle de Bourbon roses bold, and will hold, a place above 
all other kinds. There are, at the present day, more than fifty 
varieties in the trade, all fine and beautiful. 1 have raised, the 
present year, two varieties from seeds planted the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, which flowered very well the 1st of June, and which were 
very fine. There is no reason why we should not produce a 
yellow Isle de Bourbon, for which I have labored long. I have 
not any doubt but that we shall produce, in a short time, as fine 
varieties in this country as in France. If our horticultural 
societies should encourage the taste for roses and the production 
of seedlings, it would be the means of adding many varieties to 
our collections. 

I have thus noted down my method of cultivation of hardy 
roses from the, seed. If my experience upon the subject has af- 
forded any thing new, I shall feel amply repaid in communicating 
to you these few hints, for the information of all who feel an in- 
terest in gardening. Y^^^^^ ^^ 



L. Boll. 



Jfete Yorkj Jlugust, 1838. 



The above article, by Mr. Boll, who is, probably^ one' of the 
best cultivators of roses in the country, as aU may witness who 
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have inspected his nursery, we trust will awaken the attention of 
amateurs and others to the interesting subject of raising new va- 
rieties of roses from seed. It has been generally believed, that 
two years were required for the seeds of roses to vegetate, and 
that two more were necessary to enable the plant to arrive at a 
flowering state; and such a prevalent opinion has prevented many 
amateurs and gardeners, who are not possessed with a good share 
of patience, from entering into the production of seedling roses. 
The facility of raising seedlings, as communicated by Mr. Boll, 
will account for the rapidity with which the French nurserjnnen 
raise new varieties, hundreds of which are added to the cata- 
logues every year, although not half, or even quarter, of them are 
really Gne and worth possessing. Indeed, few plants, unless we ex- 
cept annuals, can be brought into flower much sooner than roses. 
Many of our amateur gentlemen in gardening have commenced 
the production of seedling camellias in good earnest, though re* 
quiring at least four, and, in a majority of cases, six or seven 
years' growth, before they are strong enough to produce a good 
specimen bloom. We hope the production of new varieties of 
roses will be commenced with the same zeal, and that we shall 
be no longer dependant on France for an annual supply of new 
varieties wherewith to decorate our gardens. Rose seeds may be 
procured in ten times the quantity, and with much greater facility 
than camellia seed, and a few boxes, which would take up but lit- 
tle room in any green-house, would hold hundreds of plants. A 
regular sowing every year would soon produce an abundance of 
plants, and undoubtedly, with proper care and attention in sav* 
iug the seeds, many very fine and novel varieties. We repeat, 
that we hope the article of Mr. Boll will awaken a zeal among 
our amateurs and gardeners to produce seedling roses. — Ed. 



Art. IV. J^oHce$ of new and beauHful Plante figured in the 
London Fhricultural and Botanical Magazines; trith some 
Account of those tDhich il would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edward8*8 Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plantif 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 
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CfurlU^a Botamcal Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3*. Bd. colored, 3$. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany y and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2«, Gd. each. 

J%e Horticfdtural Journal, FhrisVe Register , and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo. numbers, with a plate; U. each. 

Botanical Intelligence, — The first part of A Flora ofMrth 
Jlmerica^ containing abridged descriptions of all the known indi* 
genous and naturalized plants growing north of Mexico, arranged 
according to the Natural System, by Dr. Torrey and Asa Gray, 
has just been published. We have not yet had the pleasure of 
seeing a specimen of this work, but when we have examined it 
we shall notice it at length. 

We have received from Dr. Torrey the prospectus, stating 
the plan and objects of this comprehensive work, which we give 
below. When it is understood that Mr. Nuttall will contribute 
the valuable information, which he acquired in his late visit to Co- 
lumbia river, towards the completion of the work, and that both 
Dr. Torrey and Dr. Gray have, been three years in collecting 
materials, in order to comprise every genus and species in its 
pages, there can be no doubt but that it will form the most 
valuable Flora yet published in this country: — 

'^ This work will be published in three closely printed octafvo 
volumes, of about five hundred and fifty pages each. As con- 
siderable time will necessarily be occupied in the publication of 
the work, it is concluded, for the greater convenience of botan- 
ists, to issue the volumes in separate parts, as soon as printed. 
The first volume, therefore, which will comprise the Exogenous 
Polypetalous plants, will appear in three parts, of one hundred 
and eighty-four pages each; of which the first part is just publish- 
ed. The second is now in press; and the third wul follow as 
soon as is consistent with its faithful execution. 

*^The value of this Flora will be greatly enhanced by the exten- 
sive contributions of Mr. Nuttall; who has communicated, for 
publication in this work, his notes and descriptions of the plants 
collected in his recent journey to Oregon and California, by waj 
of the southern ranges of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Nuttall's 
coUections are very interesting, and comprise a large number of 
new genera and species; a considerable portion of which were 
obtained in a region never before visited by botanists. 
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" The work may be ordered of the publishers, G. & C. Car- 
vill & Co. New York; Carey & Hart, Philadelphia; and Little, 
Brown &Co., Boston: or subscribers may send their names di- 
rectly to the authors. Price $1.60 for each part of 184 pages, 
or $4.50 per volume:- payable on delivery." 

To ipcrease as much as possible the value of the work, it is 
the intention of Dr. Gray to visit Europe the ensuing autumn or 
winter, and he will embrace the opportunity of examining herba- 
urns, libraries and living plants. 

Part 11. will be issued during the present month, and the oth- 
ers will follow in succession as rapidly ^s circumstances will ad- 
mit, without unnecessary haste. Botanists who possess any rare 
species of North American plants, particularly such as have not 
been described in any existing work, or any interesting informa- 
tion in relation to those already known, are invited to communicate 
them to the authors, for insertion in the forth-coming v(^mes of 
the Flora. 

We trust that the friends of the science will come forward and 
sustain this arduous undertaking. The work is published at a 
low price, considering the expense always attendant upon the 

! jetting up of scientific works of the. kind. Prospectuses may be 
ound at the bookstores of the publishers. We have also one in 
our possession, to which we should be glad to receive the names 
of our friends as subscribers. 

Dr. Gray has been appointed Professor of Botany in the new 
university of Michigan. An extensive botanic garden is to be 
connected with the institution. We hope it will be so in some- 
thing more than the name. In the vicinity of Boston, attached 
to Harvard College, there is a garden under this name, which, 
for aught we have seen there, might as well be called any thing 
but a garden devoted to the study of botany. It would be highly 
creditable to this young state to be the first to set the example. 
With Dr. Gray at its head, there is no doubt of its success. 

The Exploring Expedition set sail on Saturday, the 11th of 
August, from Hampton Roads. We have not learnt who h^s 
been appointed to fill the vacancy in the scientific corps, occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Dr. Gray, who remains behind. No 
other resignation has taken place since the corps were first ap- 
pointed, that we are aware of. 

Rafanesque^e Botanical Works. — Professor Rafanesque has 
published several works on botany, the two last of which are the 
Flora Telluriana^ or synoptical mantissa of two thousand neW or 
corrected families, genera and species of plants, from all parts of 
the earth, the first work ever published in America upon the 
botany of both hemispheres; and the Mto Flora and Botany of 
^orth Jimerica, supplement^ to all Floras, containing the gene- 
ra and species omitted or mistaken by Pursh, Michaux, Torrey, 
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Hooker, Beck, Elliot, &c., [previous to the new Flora oTDrs. 
Torrey and Gray, above noticed.] Three parts of the latter 
bare been published, forming half a volume of three hundreid 
pages, octavo. The first contains the introduction, geographj, 
lexicon and monographs; the second, a historical sketch and neo- 
phyton of three hundred new or revived species of herbaceous 
plants, whereof eighty-six are monocotyledenous; the third, syl- 
van sketch and Sylva of two hundred and thirty-four new or 
corrected trees or shrubs. There are several complete mono* 
graphs of the genera Celtis, JIfdrus, ^Sfpire^a, Hydr&ngea, ffamam- 
^lis, Fdgus^ Foresti^ra, Ceandthus, and some new genera, Nes- 
trdna, Clad&stis, Niidulis, Zanthydsis. Also, monographs of 
L^chea, Amphic&rpa, Kiihnia, Pelt&ndra, Eclipta, Crotaliria, 
Caps611a, Baptista, Ger&rdta, />is, Tradesc&ntia, &c. The 
parts are sold by the author at one dollar each, or one dollar for 
the six parts already published. Botanists are also accommodat- 
ed with the work in exchange, or for specimens of rare plants. 
Subscriptions are also received for the parts which are to appear 
hereafter . ( Silliman^s Journal. ) 

DiOOTTLEDONOUS, POLTPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

"Ranunculdceoi. 
Climatisfldrida var. bicolor Lindl., noticed at p. 299, and in 
our III.) p. 413, as C. Siebdldi, has lately flowered at Mr* 
Lowell's, who probably possesses the only plant of the variety in 
the country. We ^e informed that it is a beautiful plant, and 
fully equal to the description we gave of it, above referred to. 
Mr. Buist, of Philadelphia, we beUeve, imported it. 

Loaskceff. 

Loiisa UUeritia. At p. 252 we noticed this new plant, and 
commended it for its beauty. It is now figured in Paxton's 
Magazine of Botany^ where a glowing description of it is giv- 
en, with a highly colored figure appended thereto. Mr. Pax- 
ton remarks, ^* that a more interesting and valuable plant for or-* 
namenting the trellises of the flower garden or green-house we 
have not had the pleasure of figuring for some time. We are ac- 
customed to regard such plants as good and worthy of notice and 
cultivation, which are of elegant habits, — produce handsome and 
showy flowers, — are disposed to blow freely, — and exhibit their 
blossoms to advantage; — all these properties reside in the plant 
we are now noticing to no mean extent; and when we add, that it 
may be propagated with great facility, and cultivated with ex- 
treme ease, we should think that no other recommendation is ne- 
cessary to bring it speedily into extensive notice, and obtain for 
it almost universal esteem." 

We believe it is not yet in the country, unless Mr. Buist pos- 
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sesses it, of which we are not aware; but, as there is no doubt 
that it will be speedily introduced, we extract some hints in re- 
gard to its growth, that the treatment of the plants may be par- 
tially known: — 

^^ It thrives well in the green-house or stove, where the plants 
can be trained to a circular or fiat trelUs; and if proper attention 
be paid to the time of sowing. the seeds, it will produce its flow- 
ers in the autumnal months, and then will continue expanding till 
the commencement of the ensuing year. 

'' As soon as the flowering season terminates, the plant throws 
out new shoots from the axil of every leaf, and there can be no 
doubt, that, in a succeeding season, the display of flowers will 
be much greater: it will probably prove a biennial, or perhaps a 
perennial plant, in which latter case it would doubtless assume a 
shrubby habit, but we are not prepared to state which of them 
will be the case. 

^^ Propagation may be carried on extensively, either by cut- 
tings or seeds, the latter of which are produced in great abun- 
dance, ripen freely, and readily germinate. It delights m a rich 
loamy soil." 

The stinging property which we attributed to this species, in 
connection with the others, appears to be incorrect; as it is 
stated here that it possesses it but in a slight degree. 

In some collections it is called L, aurantiaca, by which it is 
well known; but it now goes under the name first mentioned. 

Lod^a lateritia has gained a great number of prizes at the vari- 
ous exhibitions around London the present season. {Pax* Mag. 
Boi.y May.) 
Protticea. 

TBLOTEA 

■pectotkntma ThaWarratah plant. A fre«n-houie plant: growing ilz or eight feet 
high; with red flower*; appearing in Jane and Jnly; a native of New South Walee; eal- 
tivated in sandy loam, heath mould and white Baud : Increaaed by cuttingt and layeis. 
Pai. Mar. of BaL, Vol. V., p. 73. 

8jrn: Embdthrlum epecioeksiimum. B§U Mmg,, 119B. 

This is the plant from which is derived the name warratah, as 
applied to the anemone-flowered camellia, and some other plants. 
It is an old inhabitant of English collections, though rarely seen 
in collections at the present time. This is mainly attributed to 
carelessness in its treatment and want of sufiScient attention to its 
constitution and habits. Like all the proteas and plants from New 
South Wales and New Holland, it requires a peculiar mode of 
treatment to flower it well, which applies to but few other plants. 
Impatient of too much moisture or dryness, they immediately 
show si^ns of ill health when the first has been administered too 
freely, or when, by neglect, it has been withheld altogether for 
any length of time. Want of care in potting,, and a poor drain- 
age to die pot, are, also, two other causes which tend to the de- 
struction of the plants. 
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To have the plants do well, be sure to allow a great quantity 
of potsherds to each pot, — select a proper soil, — place the 
plants in a very airy place in the green-house, — and water only 
at such times as the soil really needs it, and not indiscriminately 
or at regular periods, whether the plants need it or not. Eqtial 
parts of sandy loam and heath mould, with a good proportion of 
white sand and gritstone, well incorporated, are the chief points 
to be attended to in the selection of the compost. Water spar- 
ingly in the winter, and more liberally in the summer season. 

The Teldpea may be described as a leafy shrub, growing six 
or more feet high, with obtuse unequally serrated leaves. The 
flowers are of a rich crimson, and produced in a terminal head, 
quite large, three or four inches in diameter, and five or six in 
height, resembling almost exactly the centre of the flower of the . 
warratah camellia, but more than five times the size. They have 
a magnificent appearance, even at a great distance. 

The same treatment suits all the banksias, and indeed most of 
the New Holland plants. Once properly grown and a judicious 
soil procured them, it is but little trouble in growing them to a 
great degree of success. We should be glad to see this noble 
plant in all our first-rate green-house collections, where it would 
not only be a rarity, but a plant of uncommon splendor. The 
easiest mode of propagation is by the suckers which spring from 
the roots, which should be laid down into small pots, where 
they will soon form roots. {Pax. Mag. Bot., May.) 
FortuldcecR. 

Portuldca Gilliisii — a beautiful little plant, and yet but little 
known, is flowering finely under the management oi Mr. Lee, at 
Brookline. A hot and dry situation seems necessary to bring 
out its full character. A plant was accidentally placed in a vase, 
which was removed to a sunny aspect. The plant soon began 
to make a vigorous growth, and within a week or two from twen- 
ty to thirty of its deep roseate flowers began to open at the same 
time, forming, and presenting, a brilliant appearance. We intend 
to notice this plant at length, some future time. 

DlCOTTLEDONOUS, MoNOPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Sckropularidcea. 

Mlicnrl<er61ii LhuB. Wlllow-laaoatf AD|«l6nla. A grfn-hcrm nritoTe •mf reen peraiiniil; 
growing (Vom flnapii toth'rty Inches high; with purple fluw r«; appettii ■ . in Aiiguit; n 
native of CnrRccin; nt>wii in sandy loam and peat moald: increa»ed byeutttuge. Pax. 
Mag. BoC., Vol. v., p. 75. 

This is another old green-house or stove plant, introduced 
twenty years since into Britain, "where," says Mr. Paxton, *^it 
is almost banished from our stoves, and is rarely seen or met 
with, except in the collections of such individuals who do not 
participate in the general mania for new plants, but value them 
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only as they are more or less intrinsically interesting, either in 
general appearance, or the individual or united beauty of their 
flowers." 

The plant grows about two and a half feet high, with numerous 
branches, terminated with an abundance of flowers, which, from 
their clustered character, have the appearance of dense racemes. 
Leaves opposite sessile; stems four-cornered. Its native habi- 
tation is on dry rocks, many hundred feet above the level of the 
sea: the pots should therefore be well drained, and a few pieces 
of gritstone added to the compost. It should be set in an airy 
part of the green-house or stove, watered freely in the summer 
months, but should be kept perfectly dormant through the win- 
ter, and, consequently, water should only be given in such quan- 
. titles as will keep it from drying up, until the season arrives for 
exciting it to make a new growth. Increased by cuttings in 
pure sand. {Pax, Mag. Bot.y May.) 

MONOCOTYLEDONODS PlANTS. 

Orchiddcem, 

* Sarcochilus parvijldrus, — "A small-flowered epiphyte, from 
New Holland. It has no claim to beauty, but is interesting as a 
second species of the genus." The flowers are green, with a 
few spots of dull purple in the sepals. {Bot. Reg.^ May.) 

* Cirrhopetalum ccBspitosum. A little epiphyte in the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire, and imported by him from the 
East Indies. It has small, pale, yellow ochre-colored flowers, 
but without any thing very striking about them. Flowers in 
April. (Hot. Reg., May.) 

* Octomeria gracilis Loddiges Mss. A species, with incon- 
spicuous flowers, like the O. Bauert. Received by Messrs. 
Loddiges from Rio Janeiro. {Bot. Reg., May.) 

* Oncidium tetrapitalum Lindl. A beautiful little species, 
the flowers being the smallest in the genus. ^^ The labeilum is 
a pure dead alabaster white, except at its base, where it is cov- 
ered with yellow and brown tubercles. The sepals and petals 
are gaily barred and spotted with brown, while the column has 
two large pink-spotted spreading wings. Jacquin describes the 
species as having a flowering scape two feet high; that which ap- 
peared in the Horticultural Garden was scarcely more than six 
mches high, for the plant, though healthy, was weak and had suf- 
fered from its voyage." It was imported from Jamaica by John 
Henry Lance, Esq. {Bot. Reg., May.) 

* Cymbidium viriscens. This is a native of Japan, from 
whence it was brought to Europe by Dr. Van Siebold. It has 
greenish sepals and petals, about an inch and a half long, and a 
pale yellow lip slightly blotched with dull red. It may probably 
prove to be a green-house species. {Bot. Reg., May.) 

* Chandnthe Barkiri Ldndl, A singular plant, remarkable 
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for the obliquity of its flowers. '^ In the first place, the lateral 
sepals are lengthened into a bag, which hangs down over the ova-r 
ry; the petals are stretched out at the base to adapt themselves 
to this; further, the labellum is connate with the column for 
nearly all its length, the latter being lengthened so as to fill up 
the bag of the sepals." The genus is nearly allied to Notyiia, 
in natural afiinity. Imported from Para by George Barker, 
Esq., in honor of whom it is named. (Bot, Rtg,^ May.) 

^Masdevallia infrdcta Lindl, A curious plant, with ^^pale, 
whitish-yellow flowers, slightly tinged with pink and yellow 
cirrhi." It is an abundant flowerer. Its geographical distribu- 
tion is quite extensive. M. De^courtilz found it in the cold 
wooded mountains which separate Canta Gallo from the province 
of Rio Janeiro. Sir. W. Hooker received it from the Oregon 
mountains; and Dr. Lindley has found it in a collection of dried 
plants collected near Rio Janeiro. Messrs. Loddiges imported 
it from Brazil, and it flowered in their collectioh last spring. 
{BoU Reg.y May.) 



Art. V. ^otes an Gardens and JVtirwnw. 

Woodland^ Brookline^ Dr. Howard. — Jlug. 2\st. Since 
the early part of the reason of 1837 we have not visited this fine 
place. At that time we had no opportunity of seeing only the 
m-door improvements, as it was at mid-winter of that cold season; 
and we deferred, therefore, any remarks other than those we then 
submitted to our Readers, until we could have the pleasure of 
looking leisurely through the grounds at a more convenient time. 
The location of the grounds is very good. A great uneven- 
ness of surface, with portions of it finely wooded, and a fertile 
spot devoted to the garden, renders it an exceedingly picturesque 
and very desirable residence. Jamaica Pond, distant less than 
half a mile, is seen from the mansion, and the surrounding coun- 
try, from the highest part of the grounds, is brought into the scene. 
Though less elevated than many other residences, the masses of 
wood and their disposition upon the uneven surface, form a rich 
view which seems to render it less dependant upon surrounding 
objects than is usual in such places. But our object now is to 
note down some of the improvements upon the grounds, rather 
than to describe its peculiar beauties. We need only remark, 
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that it is capable of being made one of the most beautiful residen- 
ces in the neighborhood. 

When we were here before, the green-house had just been 
erected, and the vines planted out in the border. Very few plants 
had been added to the collection of green-house plants, which now 
contains a good variety of roses, geraniums, cactuses, &c. &c. 
Mr. Irish still has the management of the place, and the plants, 
so far as their health and appearance could be judged at this sea- 
son, gave evidence that he understands his business. 

Passing first into the green-house. Dr. Howard pointed out to 
us the Miller Burgundy vine, some notice of which, its fruiting 
&c., will be found in a previous page. We were certainly as- 
tonished at its prolific character and general appearance, so al- 
tered from its aspect when growing in the open border. The 
vine was covered with numerous clusters well colored, to a jet 
black, although many had been cut from it. We tasted it, and 
found it highly vinous and sweet, and equal even to that old 
favorite the black Hamburg. Some cultivators having doubt- 
ed the identity of this variety. Dr. Howard sent Mr. Lowell a 
few clusters for inspection. From the aspect of the grapes he 
could hardly believe them to be the Miller Burgundy, a grape he 
had been well acquainted with for twenty years; but upon tasting 
it the true flavor was perceptible, and he pronounced it a very 
superior grape. He bad thrown it out of his collection some 
years since, never having tried it only in the open air, where its 
produce was not worth naming. As a forcing variety, however, 
he considers it, beyond doubt, very valuable. We should by 
no means recommend it, to the exclusion of the black Hamburg, 
but one or more vines should find a place in every forcing house. 
The black Hamburg and sweetwater were both exceedingly band- 
some, particularly the former, of which we saw some remarka- 
bly large clusters with enormous berries, which is attributable to 
severe thinning. Considering that the vines are only three years 
old, there is a great crop. 

In the garden, which consists of about two acres, with a sur- 
rounding main walk, the borders looked very well, notwithstand- 
ing the dry weather. Some of the finest asters we have seen 
this season, we noticed here. The same insect which has rav- 
aged the dahlias, has made sad havoc among the asters in manj 
gardens, and the general bloom promises but poorly. The dahlias, 
which were here trained to the fence, mostly on the northern and 
western borders of the garden, have also done remarkably well for 
the season, and some very good blooms were open; numerous pe- 
tunias, stocks, &c., in the border were making a fine display. 
Sanguinia roses, turned into the border in the spring, were now, 
and had been through all the summer, covered with flowers; this 
old variety is invaluable for this purpose. 
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The warm and dry summer, though unfavorable to some plants, 
has been highly conducive to the growth of vines of all kinds; 
and probably such crops of cucumbers, melons, squashes, &c., 
were never before seen in the country. Here we found some 
excellent melons, one in particular, called the Napoleon, which 
we think a richer variety than we ever tasted. It is a green- 
fleshed melon, very slightly netted, without ribs and of an oval 
form, weighing, when a fair specimen, we should judge, about three 
pounds. Mr. Irish received the seed from England two years 
since. Another variety we saw, the seeds of which were brought 
from Smyrna by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, two or three years since. 
In the fall of 1836 it nearly perfected a fruit; last year none came 
to a full growth; but this season there is every hope of its matur- 
ing in perfection. It is nearly round in form, and quite smooth. 
It is also a very shy bearer. A long bed of the autumnal mar- 
row squash was in great perfection; this variety is very generally 
grown tliis season. Two beds of salsify, a vegetable too little 
known, we noticed of fine size, and also four fine rows of Bailey's 
red and white giant celery, another vegetable just finding its way 
into cultivation. Salsify is rarely to be found in our market, and 
so little is it known, that there is scarcely any demand for it. 
The whole garden we found in good order. 

We hope Dr. Howard will erect another house for plants, and 
devote the present one wholly to grapes. Possessing ample 
means, and with a taste to appreciate the beauties of a fine col- 
lection of green-house plants, we should like to see such a struc- 
ture added to his garden. It would afiTord a great deal of pleas- 
ure; and his example would tend to induce others to erect simi- 
lar bouses. Such a beautiful residence should not be without a 
green-house well stocked with the choicest varieties of plants. 

Charlestovm Vintyard^ Messrs. Mason. — ^We made a short 
call at this place in the early part of August. The garden is not 
in so good order as we have usually found it: this has, however, 
in a degree, been owing to the sickness of Mr. Mason, sen., 
who has been confined to his room all the early part of the sea- 
son, and has just gained sufiScient strength to enable him to walk 
about, and see to the work which is usually done. The Messrs. 
Mason have taken a piece of ground at East Boston, which they 
occupy as a vegetable garden, partly with a view of supplying the 
Maverick house with fresh vegetables and fruits. The constant 
attention of young Mr. Mason to this garden has not enabled him 
to give the time heretofore allowed to the vineyard, and under 
whose labors we always found it in fine condition. 

The numerous houses here devoted to the cultivation of the 
grape, are producing a very excellent crop. In the longest one, 
which runs nearly the width of the garden, on the upper part of 
it, there is a very heavy crop, just beginning to color. Both 
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this house and all the others, except the old green-house, are 
merely cold-houses, so called, from the circumstance of their 
having no furnaces or flues for forcing. On the back wall some 
fine nectarines and Royal George peaches were just ripening. 
From some cause, unknown to Mr. Mason, the grapes in each of 
the ranges are not so forward as they were last year, notwith- 
standing the hot and dry summer. This, however, we infer, is 
to be attributed to the very cool and backward weather of the 
months of March and April, which kept back the vines from 
starting for some days; and the subsequent warm summer has not 
been sufficient to enable them to gain what they lost. It will be 
a loss of some amount to the Messrs. Mason, as grapes now find 
a ready sale, and produce considerably more than they will a 
month hence. The wood for another season has perfected itself 
already, and is vigorous and strong. 

In the old green-house there is scarcely a cluster of grapes on 
the vines. This is mainly owing to the construction of the bor* 
der and the planting of the vines. When they first came into 
bearing, and for a few successive seasons, a good crop was cut: 
but for the past two years it has been failing, till the vines have 
ceased to produce any fruit. When the house was first erected, 
a narrow border was made, about eight feet wide, very rich 
and well prepared. In this the vines were planted, and made 
beautiful wood. It was the intention to prepare the remainder of 
the border, which was to extend at least fifteen feet, in the same 
manner; but it was not done, and the border was filled up with 
fresh loam from the garden, without being enriched at all. The 
consequence of such neglect is, the total failure of the crop. The 
roots have struck down deep after nourishment, not finding it near 
the surface, until they have proceeded so far as to be entirely be- 
yond the action of the air, (a great promoter of vegetation,) and 
the vines have ceased to flourish with their former vigor. Too 
much attention cannot be given to the proper preparation of the 
border in all cases. Mr. Mason intends now to take up the 
vines, trench, enrich and prepare the border, and plant out some 
young and healthy vines. 

The green-house plants are standing about in various places, 
and the only thing we saw remarkable was an £rica, called E. 
bl&nda, in full bloom, and very pretty. The blossoms are tubu- 
lar, about an inch long, of a pale rose, and clustered together in 
apparent whorls. It has somewhat the character of E, c61oranSy 
but we think it different. The geraniums we found all potted, 
and doing well. Of Azalea indica, indica phoenicea, and led- 
if61ia, there is a very fine stock. 

The dahlias are suffering, as they are every where, from the 
long continued drought and the insects, and they do not promise 
an over-abtmdance of blossoms. Very few plants enrich the bor- 
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ders this year, from the circumstances which we just named. A 
little patch of Ferb^na multifida, which had spread its recumbent 
branches over a yard square, was very showy from the profusion 
of its neat, pale purple blossoms. It is the first time we have 
ever seen it in perfection. 

The strawberries, the raspberries, and the fruit trees general- ' 
ly, have suffered much from the dry summer. 

Mr, S. jR. Johnson^s garden. — Mr. Johnson is too well known 
among both horticulturists and florists, to need an introduction 
from us at this time. The great crops of plums which he has 
produced in his garden, for some years, have made his name fa- 
miliar to the former; and the choice collection of green-house 
plants which he once possessed, and the neat mode in which they 
were cultivated, made him acquainted with the latter. We can 
recollect when we first visited Mr. Johnson's garden, at least ten 
years ago, since which time we have not had the pleasure of see- 
ing it, when he cultivated the largest amateur collection of ca- 
mellias that was known about Boston. A short time after this, 
we believe he sold out his green-house plants, and, being away 
from home a greater portion of the time, the collection has never 
been renewed. His garden contains, however, at this time, 
among other things, a choice collection of China and Noisette 
roses, and a fine variety of carnations. 

The greatest treat we have enjoyed for some time, was the in- 
spection of a Bolmar Washington plum tree in full bearing. This 
most superb variety has been hesitatingly planted by some culti- 
vators, on account of its shy bearing; but a look at Mr. Johnson's 
tree would banish all such ideas forever. It is literally loaded 
with fruit, no less than seventeen or eighteen plums being clus- 
tered together on a terminal biranch, not more than fifteen or eigh- 
teen inches in length, each plum larger than an egg. Mr. John- 
son was unfortunately from home when we called, or we should 
have asked him the precise age of this tree; it is, however, up- 
wards of twelve years old. The trees do not bear young, or at 
least they do not in the vicinity of Boston. But as soon as they 
acquire some size, they are undoubtedly, if this can be consider- 
ed a fair specimen, the most abundant bearer in the whole cata- 
logue of this delicious fruit. The white gage, standing close by, 
has produced above fifty dollars' worth of plums, for several suc- 
cessive seasons. The sweetwater grapes in the open air here, 
are ripening a heavy crop; and in the house formerly devoted to 
plants, the vines were loaded. 

Our readers have probably noticed that Mr. Johnson gained 
the prize for the best China roses, at a late exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. He has a fine collection, 
and well grown. We noticed only eight or ten dahlias in the 
garden. Mr. Johnson preserves every thing in the nicest order. 
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Mr. SweeUer^s Garden, Cambridgeport — There are but fevr 
gardens that offer a great display of flowers this dry season, 
and, consequently, w^ found this, as well as others we have visit- 
ed, quite destitute. The dahlias suffer in coroinon with those of 
all other gardens, and, from appearances, there will be a very spar- 
ing bloom. Some few flowers were open, among others Brown's 
Quilled perfection, a very pretty variety, though the specimen was 
not perfect. Mr. Sweetser has one of the roost choice collec- 
tions, and we yet hope that many of the plants will bloom in tol- 
erable perfection, though it is too late lo expect any thing like 
the prolusion of flowers of last year, let them do ever so well. 
We found that pretty climber, Lophosp4rmum scandens, in 
bloom; we wonder it is not more extensively grown. Some bulbs 
of Gladiolus natal6nsis had thrown up five spikes of flowers, 
nearly five feet high. 

The camellias have budded well, and promise a fine bloom; 
and the extensive collection of cactuses, echinocactuses, &c., 
are in fine health, and many of the plants have made remarkable 
growths. Mr. Sweetser has promised us a list of all the species 
and varieties in his collection, which we shall endeavor to find 
room for in our next number. The garden is in better order 
than we have ever seen it. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 



AaT. I. General Notieet, 

Fuheeeenee of the Plane tree, — Mr. Morren has made some curious re- 
marks respecting the downy pubescence which coats the young leaves 
and branches of plane trees. This down is formed of delicate branched 
spiculie, which, like the alimentary organs, composing the chidisraus, 
and other parts of many plants, consists mainly of silica, and may, con- 
sequently, be likened to extremely minute glass needles. In the spring 
of the year, more especially, this down readily falls off, and, being waft* 
ed about by the air, is rendered noxious to gardeners who may chance 
to be engaged in their occupations in the neighborhood of these trees. 
Entering at the mouth and nostrils, these spiculce insinuate themselves 
into the more delicate parts about the base of the respiratory organs, 
and produce considerable irritation and inflammation there. It seems 
advisable that these trees should never be planted in the neighborhood 
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of hospitals, or wherever invalids are in the habit of walking. — MofUh- 
ly Calendar, 

A permanent Tally for Plants. — The following tally is used in Mel- 
bpry gardens, the seat of the Earl of llchester, in Dorsetshire. Plates 
are cut out of sheet lead, two and one-fourth inches long, and three and 
one-fourth inches broad; and on these the name is stamped, letter by 
letter, with steel types. The plate of lead is next soldered to one end 
of a piece of iron wire; after which the tally receives two other coats 
of dark lead-colored paint; and, lastly, a coat of white paint is put over 
the lettered side, taking care it doe*^ not get into the letters. Before the 
tally is inserted in the ground, the upper part of the shank is bent a lit- 
tle to one side, the better to show the name to an eye which is near it, 
and considerably above its level. The lead should be about one-tenth 
of an inch in thickness, and the iron wire not less than one-eighth of an 
inch in diameter. The plumber will furnish the lead, cut into plates of 
the proper size, and he will solder them on aAer they are stamped to 
the shanks. The shanks cut into the proper length, and also the steel 
stamp for stamping the letters, may be procured of the ironmonger, and 
the letters can be stamped on, and the whole tally painted bv the gar- 
dener, during weather when be cannot work out of doors. iTo insure 
correct spelling, the person stamping the names should have a printed 
catalogue before him, [perhaps it would be safer to take Loudon's Hor-' 
tu$ Britannictu for a guide. — Ed.] as the error of a single letter will 
render the whole of the labor bestowed on the plate quite useless. Tal- 
lies of this sort will last a life-time; when stuck in the ground they are 
just conspicuous enough to be read easily, and not so much so as to at- 
tract more attention than the plants against which they are placed; and, 
from the smallness of the shank, it is neither conspicuous to the eye nor 
injurious to the roou. — Jetmes Eaton. [We can confirm from experi- 
ence all that is said in favor of stamped tallies, having had several nun- 
dred of them in use at Bayswater, for the last twelve years. Some, like 
Mr. £aton's, with shanks, for plants in a free soil, and others, on strips 
of sheet lead four inches long, five-eighths of an inch broad at one end, 
and one-eighth of an inch broad at the other, for plants in pots. We 
have also used what may be called an invisible numl)er for plants in the 
open air, which is a circular plate of lead, about the size of a waistcoat 
button, or larger if necessary , on which the number is stamped; and the 
plate or button is afterward soldered to the end of a piece of one-eighth 
mch iron wire, so as to resemble the head to a nail. Such a number, 
stuck IB near the crown of an herbaceous plant, will be so concealed by 
its leaves, as not to be seen till it is sought for; and thus, while it affords 
the means' of ascertaining vnth certainty the name of a plant when re- 
quired, it does not intrude that tiame upon those who already know it, 
or care little about ir. Before being stuck in the ground, the tally should 
receive two or three coats of lead-colored paint; or the head or leaden 
part may be painted with common paint, and the iron shank with anti- 
corrosive paint, or heated, and afterwards washed over with gas tar. — 
{Cond. of Gard. Mag.) 
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Forcing Roses.— The West London Gardener's Association for Mu- 
tual Instruction held a meeting Oct. SOth, 1837, before which an essay. 
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was read by Mr. Judd, on the forciDg of roses, from which we make 
the following extracts: 

Mr. Judd divides them into two classes, China and noisette, and mow 
and Frovins roses. China and noisette roses he cuts down at the end of 
September; shakes most of the soil from the root; re-pots them in fresh 
compost, consisting of equal propoitions of peat eartn, leaf mould and 
good loam, with a portion of sand and a little soot; and places them in 
a cold pit till the beginning of November, when he removes them to one 
having the command of fire heat; gives them a temperature of from 55^ 
to 65°; waters in the aAernoon; syringes after a sunny day, being care- 
ful not to allow the plant to be long damp, as it renders them liable to 
mildew. These will flower in the end of January; and, hardened off, 
will flower in the screen-house till May. A second stock, put in in Jan- 
uary, will flower from May to August; those put in in the green-house 
in January, cut down and re-potted in May, will flower in August; take 
the place of those put in the conservatory in Mny, which, now cut 
down, (October,) will be ready for forcing in November. Mr. Judd at- 
taches e^reat importance to watering and syringing in the afternoon; 
contending that doing it in the morning takes off that flne dew, so bene- 
ficial to the plant, which, no doubt, containing a portion of gaseous mat- 
tor, becomes absorbed by the leaves when the sun shines upon them. 

For forcing moss roses, Mr. Judd recommends two-years-old layers; 
and for Provins, good suckers or plants, taken up and potted in the 
month of September, into a compost, consistins^ of two-thirds good 
loam, and one-third rotten cow dung with a portion of sand and soot. 
He then places them, in October, in a frame or pit, with a sweet bottom 
heat of from 90° to 100°, and an atmospheric temperature of from 50° to 
55°, increasing it gradually to 65°, and they will flower in January, 
when a second stock commenced with wild flowers in April. When 
they have done flowering, they must be hardened off before exposure; 
planted out, or well supplied with water in their pots, so as to have 
the buds well perfected; to effect which, the first stock should be prun- 
, ed in August. He also recommends having moss and Frovins roses es- 
tablished in pots, and laid down every season, applying the heat by 
dung linings. For the destruction of the aphis, he recommends tobacco 
smoke; for destroying grubs, pinching off by hand; and for eradicating 
mildew, sprinkling with flour of sulphur. 

A discussion arose between the members upon this article, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows: — 

Mr. Fish considered that, by the method proposed, China roses roiffht 
be kept flowering all the year. He agreed in the propriety of waterings 
in the evening, but did not see the justice of the reasons assigned for it. 
The existence of moisture on the surface, and the drops hanging on the 
accuminated points of the leaves in the morning, were a sign of healthy 
and an evidence that the plants required no syringing at any time; 
but he had seen no prejudicial effects from svringing at any time, pro- 
vided the glass over the plants was good and free from spots. He did 
not think any evidence had deen adduced to show that the moisture on 
the leaves, when not a secretion, consisted of a gaseous matter, except 
the constituents of water; or that the moisture was absorbed into the 
system by any agency of the sun-beams, and not rather evaporated in 
the atnioHphere of the house. He mentioned that beautiful edgings to 
flower-borders might be made by China roses tied down to a low trellis. 
He agreed that, by the system of forcing roses at once, instead of having 
the plants previously prepared, roses would be got, but doubted much 
if w^ith equal success; and that, as physiology had been introduced, he 
could not place the one system on an equality with the other, if he took 
the principles of that science for his guide. 

Mr. Caie drew a distinction between Chma and noisette roses, show- 
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ing how the former ought to be pruned frequently, while the latter 
iihould be very litUe pruned; and mentioned how, by twistinj^ the long 
shoots together, a continuous succession of flowers was obtnmed from 
the same shoot. He detailed a method of growing moss and Proving 
roses, by obtaining plants with good shoots, and laying these shoots 
round the sides of the pots when there was quite a mass produced of 
shoots and flowers. He approved of syringing in the afternoon; was 
confident that the leaves at^orbed a great deal of moisture, which he 
considered necessary to the health and vitality of the plant. 

Mr. Russell could not see how roses, taken up and forced at once, 
though sometimes successful, would always be as certain as those potted 
off for a twelve-month and properly managed; he wished to know wheth* 
er the recommending such a system was the result of successful prac- 
tice; and illustrated his remarks by making a comparison between the 
vegetable and animal world, and showing that, where two men had to 
run a long race, the one who had been best prepared by previous exer- 
ci8e,^would be likely to secure the prize, and suffer least from the exces- 
sive exertion. 

Mr. Stormont did not comprehend what sort of pits would do for the 
forcing of noisette roses, if they were never pruned. Mr. Adams show- 
ed that taking up roses, and forcing them immediately, was contrary to 
nature; that allowing the top temperature to rise before' the roots were 
made, destroyed the success of the whole undertaking; that syringing 
might be done at any time, and was very beneficial to a sickly plant, 
even when the sun shone; and that he considered the moisture on the 
leaves to be chiefly evaporated, and not absorbed. Mr. Judd stated 
that the remarks he had made were the result of practice and observa- 
tion combined. 

Mr. Ayres showed that there was no analogy between the new system 
of forcing roses and the coiling of the vine, as the nature of the roots in 
the two cases was different; that the talk about the new system being 
troublesome was nonsense; that it had answered when the other system 
had failed; and that, in reality, little more was necessary than plunging 
them in the hot-bed, flowering them, planting them out into the boraer, 
pruning them and taking them up again, and potting when wanted. — 
Oard, Mag, ]]Our own ideas on Mr. Judd's essay are, that, so far as his 
practice applies to China and noisette roses, it is very good; but his 
mode of treating moss and Provins roses we do not believe will be so 
successful, as by spring plants well established in pots. — Ed,] 

Pan$ie8 exhibited at Egyptian Hall, by Mr. Rogers , florist, — May 
2, 18S8. Enterprise, Masterpiece, Hecuba, Lord Glammas, Prospero, 
Nonpareil, Incomparable, Cicero, Royal Lilac, Beauty of Tottenham, 
Lady Blessington, Corinna, Desdemona sunerba, linmutabilis. Donna 
Maria, High Admiral, Purpurea perfects, Frogmore Beauty, Colum- 
bine, Nabob, Queen Victoria, Purpurea elegans, Achilles superb, Goli- 
ah. Queen of Scots, John Bull, Wild's Defiance, King's Alfred, Bac- 
chus, Wallace, Shakspeare, Comus, Royal purple, Aurora, Minerva, 
Momus, Somnus, Cecilia, Samson, King, Josepbus, Homer, Flora, 
(Rogers's) Hollis's Flora, Mountjoy's Flora, Cupid, Jim Crow (?) Bat- 
tersea Beauty, Politer, Emma, Incomparable Vesta, Romeo, Lilac Per- 
fection, Expression, Fair Rosamond, King of Oude, Pizarro, Paragon, 
Blucher, Apollo, Susannah, Prince Eugene, Crocea superba, Hounsley 
Hero, Rainbow, Pensillatum, Lady Peel, Duke of Marlborough, Duke 
of Northumberland, Richardson's Adelaide, Claude, Caravan, Gem, 
Emperor, Diomede, Brutus's Scots Helen, Countess of Bridgewater, 
Countess of Verulum, Cato, Andromache, Enchantress, Matchless, Po- 
mona, Superba, Radical, Jack, Atropurpurea, Beautvof Esling, Crom- 
well, Chimpanzee, (?), Coronet, Horace, laxiflora, Nimrod, Beauty of 
Dalston, Paris, Thepest, Gluucus, Battersea, Hero, Dean luperba. 
iG^rd. Mag,) 
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Royal Society of Horticulture and Agriculture. -^Thts flourishing 
Society lately held a grand exhibition and fete at Cremorne House, un- 
equalled before for the quantity and quality of the plants, fruits and 
flowers displayed, in the United kini^oin. Since its establishment it 
has held nine monthly shows, and distributed nearly one thousand pounds 
in prizes. Professor Johnson has also given a course of lectures on 
agriculture and gardening, the admittance to which was open free to all 
practical gardeners. Notwithstanding the London Horticultural Soci- 
ety has endeavored to defeat its objects, and prevent its shows from be- 
ing popular, by holding their exhibitions on the same days as those set 
by the Royal Society, they have been well sustained, and attended by 
very numerous assemblages of persons, including a ^reat number of the 
nobility. The doings of the Horticultural Society m this instance will 
recoil upon itself, while the Royal Society will be benefitted by all such 
dishonorable and unwarranted opposition. 

The fete was held for the benefit of the British Orphan Asylum. The 
pavilion erected for the plants was one hundred and thirty-three yard9 
long, with a dome centre, and would accommodate six thousand persons 
in the event of wet weather. The beautiful mansion of Cremorne 
House was also thrown open, which would hold one thousand persons. 
In the afternoon a splendid balloon ascent took place from the grounds. 
The number of prizes awarded was as follows: — Three gold medals, 
valued at fifteen guineas each. Three gold medals, valued at ten guineas 
each. Twelve gold medals, valued at £1 17«. 6<2. each; one of them was 
for twelve coxcombs, and one for twelve hydrangeas. Twenty-three 
silver medals, valued at two guineas each. Twenty silver medals, valu- 
ed at one f^uinea each. And thirty other silver medals, valued at ten and 
twelve shiUiogs each. Every exhibitor on this occasion, whether suc- 
cessful or not, received a proof impression of the coronation portrait of 
the Queen, which \a published at two guineas. £very thing was pre- 
pared on the most liberal scale, and one of the greatest displays ever 
made, was the result. {Hort, Jour,) 

London Horticultural Society. — A special meeting was held ,oa 
June 19th, for the election of a President and member of the Coun- 
cil, in the place of the late T. A. Knight, Esq. The chairman, Mr. Dy- 
er, opened the business of the meeting, by alluding to the rare combina- 
tion of talent possessed by the late President. Notwithstanding their 
misfortune in losing one so eminent, they had not to look round for a 
successor in vain. He therefore proposed the Duke of Devonshire. 
Though not so prominent in literature as his eminent predecessor, he 
was greatly attached to the sciences connected with horticulture, and was 
one of the most liberal patrons of the arts. The meeting then voted a 
resolution, deploring the loss to the Society of the late President. 

After the secretaries were appointed, the meeting proceeded to the elec- 
tion, and the Duke of Devonshire was chosen President. {Hort. Jour.) 

Yerbina Arankna, and V. chamcedrifdlia mdjor were both exhibited at 
the above meeting. These are the two kinds we have noticed as rais- 
ed by Mr. Hogg. It seems that Mr. Tweedie sent part of the seeds to 
London. That which Mr. Hogg calls the new scarlet, is the chamse- 
drifdlia mkjor; it is iust like the parent, except in the size of the clusters 
and the individual flowers, which are considerably larger.-^^c^. 

Prize Oeraniums, — The Cambridge Floral Society held its Show of 
tulips and geraniums on Wednesday, June 30th, and numerous prizes 
were awarded. The following are the names of the geraniums which 
gained the prizes: — 

Six Oeraniums — first prize, Mr.Widnall's, viz. Alicea,Amabile, Splen- 
dens. Perfection, Miller's Splendissima, Queen Bess, and Hector. 
Second prize, Mr.Hudson, viz. Marmion, Perfection, Duchess of Glou- 
cester, Memnon, and Pulcherrima. 
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The best Geranium. — Diomede — Mr. Widnall. 
Seedling Geraniums. — Hudson's Don Giovanni; second seedling, 
(not named) Mr. Widnall. 

Best four Geraniums. — Mr. WidnalPs prize, viz. Lucidum, Grand 
Sultan, Sir John Broughton, and Hector. 

Best tteo Geraniums. — Mr. Widnall's prize, viz. Gem and Perfection. 
Sir Abraham Harness eoUeetion of Plants. — The whole of this exten- 
sive, rare and valuable collection of plants, embracing some remarkable 
specimens, was disposed of at auction the ^2d of June last. The orange 
trees, camellias, 8cc. are probably the oldest in the kingdom. Nearly 
half a century has elapsed since the late Sir Abraham commenced mak- 
ing this collection. (Hort. Jour.) 

Victoria Rhubarb. — Mr. Wyatt, of Deptford, exhibited, at a meet- 
ing of the Horticultural Society, June 5, a bundle of Victoria rhubarb, 
consisting of twelve stalks, which weighed forty-six pounds, each two 
feet eight inches long, and six inches in circumference. A Knightiaa 
medal was awarded for this.* (Id.) 

Annual Tulip Shout at Hampton. —The following account of the an- 
niversary meetmg of all the principal tulip fanciers, with the remarks 
upon the properties of blooms, we think will be found interesting: — 

This anniversary, which is a sort of a mustering day for the old and 
yottng tulip fanciers, was, in point of weather, the most unfavorable we 
have had some years, and yet there was a goodly meeting. The flowers 
were not of first-rate quality. The numerous blooms that have receiv- 
ed injury from frost almost defied the cutting of a dozen in any thing 
like order for showing. The only stands produced for her Majesty the 
Dowager Queen's plate, were those of Mr. Holmes, Mr. Glenny, and 
Mr. Strong; and such was the scarcity of flowers, that one in the win- 
ning stand was only half bloomed. Even the great first condition, that 
the bottom of the flower shall be without a stain, was violated from 
necessity, as the grower doubtless did his best, though he could not ex- 
hibit what he had not got. Those who cut their flowers, calculating 
upon the absolute necessity of complying ivith one condition as a fixed 
principle, cut under a disadvantage, having to leave beautiful flowers, 
which had not come to perfection of color, behind them, and being re- 
stricted to those already blown out, and suffered accordingly. In the 
competition for the silver cups, nine blooms were exhibited by Messrs. 
Lawrence, Brown, Wilmer, Strong, and Lovegrove; and here Mr. Law- 
rence, for the third time, beat thelfield, but having received the first cup 
within the prescribed time, was restricted by the rules to a large silver 
medal on which the fact is engraved. 

The anomaly of judging the two classes upon two distinct and differ- 
ent principles presented itself— the stained-bottomed flowers being at 
once thrown out among the stands of nine. The blemishes of tulips 
were divided by the Metropolitan Society into two classes; and these 
two classes were always understood by the Society to bo the guide by 
which flowers were to be judged. The blemishes which have long since 
been determined to disqualify a flower altogether, are — 
A stained bottom. 
A split petal. 

More or less than six petals. 
A blighted petal. 
The presence of a wrong number of each class of flowers in a stand, 
would disqualify the stand; all other blemishes, such as badly marked 
flowers, flushed flowers, flowers which quarter, &c. 8cc., tell against a 
stand, but only throw it lower down in the placing of the stands for 
prizes. These principles were abandoned in judging the flowers for 
the Queen's plate, but maintained in judging for the Society's cups. It 
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19 essential that societies should publish the roles by which they intend 
flowers to be judged, and quite as essential that judges should follow 
their instructions. Societies should also, like the Metropolitan, class 
the blemishes; for the interest of the best growers in public exhibitions 
will assuredly cease, unless they can tell, when putting up their flowers, 
the properties most valued by the society, and the leading principles 
which are to govern the selection of the stands or flowers by the com- 
mittee; and if the judges act contrary to this, the^ ought to be told of 
it. We are led to these remarks by the two opposite principles which 
governed the two sets of judges on Monday, May 38, at Hampton: the 
one set, going in direct opposition io the rules published by the Metro- 
politan Society, and giving the prizes to a stand which such rules a^iso- 
lutely dis(}uaU]^ed; the other bemg guided solely by the rules; the one 
set <nceiving the exhibitors, the other placing every stand just where 
the exhibitors, who knew the rules, expected to find them. 

Mr. Lawrence's bed of tulips is, upon the whole, not so fine as usual 
thus year, but he has several magnificent new flowers. Messrs. Brown, 
of Slough, are as grand as ever, though they have lost, like their fellow 
cultivators, very many bulbs. Groom's, of Walworth, are better than 
he usually blooms them. Many private growers have suffered severely 
in the loss of splendid varieties, and almost all have to look out for sorts 
to make np. The Duke of Devonshire, who this year blooms his first 
bed, has already paid some visits; and must, before the season closes, 
if he desire to excel, visit Slough for a public bed of beauties, and look 
a little among the beds of private growers, all of whom, be it remem- 
bered, would be proud of a visit from his Grace, and be able to show 
Bome flowers which their competitors have not. His Grace is precisely 
the individual who, by example and precept, should foster a flower in 
which England now rivals Holland, and which only requires such a cul- 
tivator to render it the most popular, as well as the most grand, of our 
garden omanients. 

The following is the award of prizes: — 

The Queen^s Plate Class, twelve in a stand, 

1. Mr. Holmes-^Aglaia, Fleur de Dame, Rosa Blanca, Selim, Bru- 
lante Eclatante, Desiderata, Holmes's King, Violet Rougeatre, Rubens, 
Shakspeare, Abercrombie, Strong's King. 

3. Mr. Glenny — Rose Camuse, Catalan!, Claudiana, Seedling, 
Holmes's King, Violet Quarto, Beinfait, Cleopatra, Garrick, Strong's 
King, Abercrombie, Polyphemus. 

3. Mr. Strong — ^La Tendrisse, Delia, Rainbow, Commander-in-Chief, 
Titian, Hero, Lord Holland, Princess Victoria, Duchess of Kent, Em- 
peror of Austria, Unknown, Like Grand Turk. 

For the Soeiety^s Cups, value bl, , 4/. , 3/. , 3/. , and 1 1, Nine in each stand, 
1. Mr. Lawrence — Ponceau tres Blanc, Rose Aston is* h in?, Bijou de8 
Amateurs, David, Salvator Rosa, Monarch, Princess Sophia of Glou- 
cester, Ariadne, Strong's King. 

d. Mr. Brown — Lac, Wallace, Ponceau, Polyphemus, Rose Camuse 
Extra, Captain White, Ambassador, Solon, Salvator Rosa. 

8. Mr. Wilmer — Dutch Ponceau, Bienfait, Milton, Camuse, Apoilo, 
Transparent Noir, Triumph Royale, Carlo Dolci, Colossus. 

4. Mr. Strong — Cerisse a Belleforme, Cerisse lelat. Hero, Duchess 
of Kent, Princess Victoria, Strong's King, Cicero, Surpasse Pompe. 

5. Mr. Lovegrove — Triumph Royale, Perle Brilliante, Rose Quarto, 
Monarch, Holmes's King, New Seedling, Platofi*, Alcon, Franciscus 
Primus. {Oard, Oaz.") 

Stitiee arbbrea. — This very showy p1ant,which we noticed at p. 57, is 
advertised for sale by the London nurserymen at ^ve guineas each. It 
is said to be a " splendid conservatory plant," and Messrs. Lucombe, 
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Pince 6i Co., of the Exeter Nursery, obtained the ffold Banksian med- 
al for a specimen exhibited at a late meeting of the London Horticultu- 
ral Society. — Ed. 



FRANCE. 

Soeiete BoyaU d^kortieulture de Paris, — The eijs^hth exposition of 
this Society was holden in the Dranirerie of the Tuiileries on the 38th 
May, and continued until the 3d of June. This noble building is well 
suited for an exhibition, being lofty and of considerable length and 
breadth, and sufficient light admitted by the spacious windows opening 
towards the Seine. The plants were placed upon stages extendmg the 
whole length of both sides of the room, and the walls' were variously 
decorated with prints, drawings, paintings of flowers upon velvet, de- 
signs for gardens, and other objects connected with horticulture. In 
the middle of the room were small tables set apart for contributions 
from provincial societies, and seats for the company. The exhibition 
was well attended, and most of the fashionables of Paris graced it with 
their presence. It afforded delight to those who were not particular 
about the quality of the flowers, so long as they could behold a large 
collection, but the floricultural amateur, who expected to see fine speci- 
mens or new plants, was sorely disappointed; scarce any of either were 
to be seen. OrchidiLceas there were none worth seeing; but few rhodo- 
dendrons, kalmias, ferns, amaryllis or roses. The Royal Gardens of 
Neuilly contributed a few good specimens, among which were Jirrdnga 
snccharifera, Jir^a 41ba, Eugdnta austrklis, Jlraueik^ exc^lsa and im- 
bricate, and several varieties of JTris germ4nica. Messrs. Cels exhibit- 
ed twenty varieties of CSreus, and thirty-three varieties of Echinoc&ctus, 
among which was a small plant of E. sc6pa, very fine. Mr. Jaroain 
had a good specimen of ChamaeVops hi^milts, and seventeen varieties of 
the orange. Mr. Bodin exhibited one hundred varieties of hardy azalia, 
but the effect was completely lost by the bad arrangement of the plants, 
besides which manv or them were very badly grown. Mr. Loth had a 
good specimen of Dracse^na dr^co, and Tropie^olum tricoldrum, as also 
a new variety of Aquildgia. Mr Uterhart, a collection of Calceol&ria. 
Mr. Deville, a fine plant of Meloc&ctus minax, which was upwards of 
twelve inches in diameter. Among the plants of Mr. Godetroy were 
Crotal&ria ^legans, £u6nymus sinensis elegantissimus f5lia arg^ntea, 
and f51ia aOrea variegktus, and Lonlcera fl^va. In the collection of le- 
gumes from Afr Valmonio was Chou Chenois P^tsaie, and one hundred 
varieties of potatoes. Mr. Henry had plants of Pavdtta indicaj Ix6rii 
rdsea, and Lantkna spccidsa. Messrs. Trepet et Leblane had a collec- 
tion of grain, consisting of ears of fifty-three varieties of wheat, two of 
rye, eleven of barley, and four of oats. Baron Rothchild sent some 
trees in fruit, cherries, plums, and currants; Lord Granville, the English 
ambassador, a collection of plants; Mr. BachouXj a collection, includ- 
ing Euph6rbta spMndens, Credni and canari^nsis, Begdnta argyrostfg- 
ma and semperflorens, Plumbago rdsea, and Polypddium atireum. There 
were also some specimens of Syringa JosiksB^a (which is hardly worth 
cultivating) fi;eraniums, a variety of Pines in fruit, one collection of 
twelve petunias, a few ericas, and some small Borbnia serrul&tus, hearts- 
ease, 8cc. The fruit and vegetables, which were very fine, consisted of 
a few apples and pears, melons, strawberries, potatoes, and lettuce, but 
neither beans, pens, cucumbers, asparagus, or rhubarb. There were 
also other objects connected with horticulture, such as engines, spades, 
knives, pots and flower stages, zinc pans, artificial flowers, and some 
ingenious designs — portable baskets with fish and aviaries, surrounded 
with water and flowers. 
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The Society awards medals for such collections or objects as are 
considered deserTing, but the plants were not marked for prizes, or the 
names of the successful competitors made known. {Gard. Gaz.) 

Destruction of wood-lice and kermes in green-houses, by birds. — It 
has been long known that various birds continually wage war on insects. 
The sparrow race are the greatest destroyers of them, and many draw 
their names from the modes in which they pursue the insects which most 
contribute to their existence. Amongst these birds we find the tit-mouse, 
or tom-tit (PariM /tn.) of which there are three kinds in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris. They may be seen at all times fluttering about in search 
of their prey. Two of these are too heavy to be admitted into a con- 
servatory, but the third, the blue tit-mouse (PariM eeruletu Eul.) is 
small, and cannot do any damage to the plants. It is a pretty little bird, 
olive on the back, and yellowish on the breast, with the top of the head 
a clear blue. It is easily tamed, lives contentedly in a cage, and feeds 
on crushed hemp-seed, for its bill is not sufficiently strong to break the 
grains. Many persons complain of this bird surviving but a short time 
m the cage, but the death is occasioned in every instance by want of at- 
tention to bruising the food. When wood-lice or kermes are seen in a 
conservatory, all that is necessary is to shut it closely up, and let loose 
one or two of these little birds. In a few days not a single insect will 
be left. The birds, from time to time, enter their caj^e, and it can easi- 
ly be contrived to shut them by means of a long string attached to the 
little door. It was by chance that this easy mode of keeping a conser- 
vatory free of insects was discovered by M. Poiteau, the French horti- 
culturist. He has kindly communicated the fact to us, and assures us 
that two birds are quite sufficient for the largest establishment. (/<2.) 
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Mdrtis multieaitlis. — This species of the mulberry, of which so much 
has been said, has stood out the last winter in Burlington, N. J., with- 
out any injury. Whole fields of it were not in the least damaged by the 
winter, which, though less severe than for several seasons previous, was 
by no means without a share of intense cold. This will be taken as a 
tolerable test of its hardiness, particularly in the middle states, especial- 
ly upon light and dry soils and sheltered situations. In the vicinity of 
Burlington many thousands of trees are growing, and much attention is 
given to the subject of rearing trees and silk-worms. We are glad 
to see this interest taken; for, although the excitement which was cre- 
ated in the New England states has pretty generally ceased, and the 
planting of mulberry trees of all kinds, in a degree, given up, still we 
cannot but believe, that, whether the leaves upon which the worms are 
fed are the produce of the white, the Chinese, or any other of the vari- 
ous kinds of mulberry, which have been lately introduced, it will prove a 
profitable source of investment to every farmer, from Maine to Florida. 
Too ^reat inducements were held out in the first instance, which had a 
Tery injurious efifect upon the mind of the public, and has been the cause 
of the sudden check which has been experienced. If very much small- 
er estimates had been laid before our farmers,^ it would have been bet- 
ter; but, expecting to realize a fortune in a year or two, before a tree 
could scarcely have time to become rooted in the soil, and finding that 
their expectations were doomed to almost entire disappointment, the in- 
terest has subsided, and the planting and rearing of trees nearly given 
iip. We trust, however, that our farmers will again feel the importance 
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of attending to the subject, and hocome coavinced that, although small 
profits must be expected at first, eventually land planted with even 
the common white mulberry will produce an income, at the least, 
twice that arising from any other crop which could be produced 
on the same land. 

We hope yet to see the Chinese mulberry acclimated to the New 
England states; but of this there is, we must say, some doubt. The 
Brussa mulberry, however, which is stated to be quite as valuable as 
the Chinese, and which is considerably hardier, may probably, by care- 
ful and proper culture, be brought to bear the inclemency of our most 
severe winters. 

So far as the business has progressed in Burlington, sufficient profits 
have been realized to warrant the investment of considerable capital by 
the farmers of New Jersey and 'Pennsylvania. 

The Messrs. Cheneys, of Burlington, have commenced the publica- 
tion of a work, entitled the American Silk Chrower, It is to appear 
monthly, in octavo form, each number containing twenty-four pages, at 
one dollar per annum.^-£<2. 

Dr. Hossack^s collection of Banksias, — We were in error in stating 
that the collection of banksias, belonging to the laie Dr. Hossack, had 
been purchased by H. Gray, Esq., for his owif collection. They were 
purchased, by him, for the public garden, which we have before mention- 
ed, and will be removed there vvhen the green-house is erected, if the 
subscribers proceed with the enterprise. In addition to the banksias, 
there are a great many other plants, numbering in all about seven hun- 
dred, including two very large caniellias, one double white, and one dou- 
ble red. They are now in the garden attached to the Maverick House, 
East Boston, under the care of Mr. Senior. — Id, 



Art. IV. Horticultural Association of the Valley of the Biver 

Hudson. 

At p. 233 we noticed the circular of this association, signed by seve- 
ral of the most influential horticulturists, in the Valley of the Hudson, 
calling a meetini^ of all those gentlemen interested in gardening, for the 
purpose of forming themselves into a society for improving the condi- 
tion, and promoting the cause, of horticulture. 

The meeting was called at New York, ^here it assembled on the 
morning of the 30th of May, and formed itself into an association under 
the above title; a committee was appointed to prepare a constitution, pre- 
pare a list of officers, 8cc. The meeting was adjourned to the evening, 
when the constitution was read and unanimously adopted. The arti- 
cles are similar to those of other horticultural societies; with the excep- 
tion of the first and last, which we extract, the former as explaining the 
objects of the association, the latter the seasons of making its exhibi- 
tions : — 

Art. I. This Association shall be styled the ''Horticultural Associa- 
tion of the Valley of the Hudson," and shall be composed of active 
members residing in all the counties bordering upon the Hudson, includ- 
ing also Long and Staten Islands. Its objects shall be the promotion of 
Horticulture and the taste for rural improvements in general, by compa- 
rative exhibitions, at which medals and premiums phall be awarded, by 
procuring and disseminating choice fruits and plants; by experiments in 
culture throughout diflTerent sections of the territory embraced; by lec- 
VOL- IV. — ^NO. IX- 46 
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tures and essays on various subjects connected with the science and 
practice of Horticulture; and in such other methods as shall be deemed 
advantaireous by the Association. 

Art. XII. There shall be two meetings for the exhibition of horti- 
cultural products iu every year, as follows : first, the summer meeting^ 
for the smaller fruits and earlier flowers and vegetables, to be held in 
June, at Albany, Poughkeepsie, and Newburgh alternately; and, sec- 
ond, the autumnal meetings for the larger variety of henlv fruits and 
late floral and vegetable productions, to be held in September or Octo- 
ber, in the city of New York. There shall be an annual address deliv- 
ered at the autumnal meeting; and lectures and essays, as herein provid- 
ed, at the summer and other meetings. 

The following is the list of ofiicers : — 

J. Buel, Albany, President. A. J. Downing, Newburgh, Corres- 
pond ine Secretary. N. G. Games, New York, Recording Secretary. 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, Treasurer. 

Vice-Prendents. — Philip S. Van Rensselaer, Albany County. Ed- 
ward P. Livinestou, Columbia Co. £. Holbrook, Duchess Co. N. 
Becar, Kings Co. Alexander Walsh, Rensselaer Co. John Torrey, 
New York^Co. C. Ludlow, Orange Co. R. Arden, Putnam Co. 
J. E. DeKay, Queen's Co. Eleazer Lord, Rockland Co. Samuel 
Young, (Col.J) Saratoga Co. A. B. Hasbrouck, Ulster Co. James A. 
Hamilton, Winchester Co. William Emerson, Staten Island. 

Executive Committee. Pouirhkeepsie and Duchess Co.: — Theo- 
dore Allen, J. R. Stuyvesant, J. W. Knevels. Newburgh and Orange 
Co.: Henry Robinson, J. F. Betts, C. Downing. Albany: J. M'Don- 
ald M'Intvre, William Thorburn, Jesse Buel. New York: John J. 
Palmer, James Pennell, (M. D.) J. A. Perry, James K. Hamilton, 
John Groshon, William R. Rushton. 

The first meeting of the Association for Exhibition, &c., will be held 
in New York on the 27th of September. Gentlemen throughout the 
whole valley of the Hudson, are requested to bring flowers at the first 
exhibition, and such horticultural and agricultural products, as may 
serve to make up a comparative exhibition of the various'fru its, flowers, 
and vegetables produced upon this diversified territory. * The Associa- 
tion will award medals and other premiums, for all extra fine pro<luctions, 
new varieties of fruits of superior excellence, &c. &c. We are request- 
ed to state that gentlemen residing at a distance, are invited to send any 
remartcable specimens of fruits, or flowers, for exhibition. 

We congratulate our friends in New York, upon the formation of thu 
association, and are confident, from the standing and talent of the gen- 
tlemen interested in getting it up, that it will advance a taste for horti- 
culture, in all its branches. We trust all will come forward at the first 
exhibition. — Ed. 



Art. v. Penmyleama HorHcuUmvl Boeiety, 

The monthly meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Sooiety wai 
held oQ Tuesday evening, the Slst of August, in the Hall under the Athe- 
D8Bum. The President in the chair. 
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The Cominittee on Frait and Vegetables awarded the premium for 
the best early peaches, Dot less than half a peck, to Hugh Hatch, Cam- 
den, N. J. (eariv York rareripe;) also, for the best early apples, not less 
than half a peck, to Mr. Hatch, (Bevan's favorite) at the Society's in- 
termediate meeting of the 1st of August. 

The premium for the best six roots Swiss Chard, was awarded to 
Wm. Chalmers, s|ardener to Mrs Stot, Turner's Lane, exhibited at the 
Society's intermediate meeting of the 1st of August: no competition for 
the above premiums. 

The Committee on Vegetables awarded the premium this evening, 
for the best display of Vegetables, to Wm. Chalmers, gardener to Mrs. 
Stot, Turner's Lane. 

The Committee on Fruit awarded the following premiums this even- 
ing, viz: For the best display of plums to James C. Laws, (Washing- 
ton Bolmar:) four competitors. For the display of peaches, to Hugh 
Hatch, Camden, N. J., (early York rareripe:) three competitors. For 
the best cantelo pes, to Mr. Cammac: three competitors. For the best 
display of grapes, to J. Smith, gardener to Nicholas Biddle, Esq. : 
three competitors. They also make mention of Alexander Parker, 
for his fine exhibition of plums: and of a cantelope, the Cephalo- 
na, said to keep four months after being cut from the vine, exhibited by 
Robert Brown Blockley. 

The Committee on Plants and Flowers awarded the premium for the 
best bouquet, to Messrs. McKenzie & Buchanan: no competition. 

Wm. Chalmers,, gardener to Mrs. Stot, exhibited salsify, squashes of 
various kinds, tomatoes, egg plants, large corn, beets, cabbage, carrots, 
netted cantelopes. Royal George peaches, Spanish melons, white Syrian 
and white Muscat grapes, and some fruit or the Fassifi6ra edi]klis. 

James Beadle, gardener to Mr. Norris, Turner's Lane, exhibited 
squashes, tomatoes of various sorts, egg plants do., cucumbers, Lima 
beans, beets and sus[ar beet. 

Mr. Cammac exhibited cantelopes, and three fine lar^ lemons. 

Daniel Reilv, gardener to Pierce Butler, Esq., exhibited cantelopes, 
plums, the golden drop, green gage, egg plum, and peaches. 

Thomas Landreth exhibited the Bingham plum, and Hulings Reine 
Claude. 

John B. Smith, Esq., Christian St., exhibited some fine seedling pears, 
[will our correspondent favor us with some notice of this fruit? — Ed.J 
and a Ikrge ripe fruit of the C&rica Papltya, 

J. Smith, gardener to Nicholas Biddle, Esq., exhibited grapes, the 
black Hamburg, white Syrian, red Chasselas, and Chasselas Diel, &c. 

Alexander Parker exhibited the following plums, viz: Imperial violet, 
magnum bonum, large Pruen, Bolmar's Washington, Vandyke's large 
egg, Parker's large natural, Stamper's large yellow. Queen mother, 
green gage, red do., blue do., mussle, French copper, Parker's fine cling, 
and other varieties, the Missouri plum, four varieties of apples, and a 
seedling, and ^ye varieties of pears. 

Mr. C. S. Longstreth exhibited some fine muscadine grapes, grown in 
the open air. 

Mr. Ferrusher exhibited Huling's Reine Claude, being part of a branch 
from a tree bearing ten varieties. 

The continuation of the extreme heat and drought has banished th« 
flowers from our late meetings, but the fruits made ample amends in their 
fine appearance and delicious flavor. Mr. Cammac's and Mr. Reilly's 
cantelopes were very large and fine flavored, especially the former, as 
we can speak feelinely on the subject as they came under our particular 
notice and taste. We may say the same of the grapes; all were very su- 
perior, particularly those from the vineries of N. Biddle, Esq. : they were 
beyond all praise. Mr. Hatch's peaches looked very fine, and 1 suppose 
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tasted as good. The appearance of so many fine plums, ffave general 
satisfaction. As an amateur, Mr. Laws has taken the lead these some 
years past, in plums and grapes. Mr. Chalmer's vegetables were first- 
rate, and so were Mr. Beadle's, which does these gentlemen the great- 
est credit, this year, es{>ecially, for the many and excellent varieties of 
vegetables that have graced our meetings of late. One of the greatest 
rarities that was exhibited, was the ripe fruit of the C&rica PaptUfa, 
perhaps the first that ever was so matured out of the tropics before. 

Mr. Smith has been very fortunate, I ought rather to say that by his 
■uperior skill, in raising and perfecting tropical plants of all kmds. 
The seed of the C&rica was sown in 1836, and the planU are large, and 
have been bearing three months past.— G. fFation, Recording Secretary. 
Philadelphia, August 24M, 1838. 



Art. VI. ^ossachusettB Horticultural Society. 

Saturday, July iUt, 1888. We noticed in our last the fruits and 
flowers, &c. exhibited at this meeting, and also mentioned that commit- 
tees were chosen to make preparation for the coming anniversary, to 
be held on the 19th, 20th, \and 31st of September. The general 
committee of arrangements is composed of the following members: — 
Samuel Walker, Isaac P. Davis, Thomas Lee, M. P. Wilder, E. Put- 
nam, E. Weston, Jr., B. V. French, S. Downer, D. Haggerston, C. M. 
Hovey, W. McLennan, M. P. Sawyer, J. Breck, J. £. Teschemacher, 
C. Newhall, Wm. Kenrick, R.T. Paine, Henry Sheafe, S. R. Johnson, 
S. Svveetser, R. Manning, J. M. Ives, Dr. Howard, P. B. Hovey, Jr., 
E. M. Richards, J. A. Kenrick, W.E.Carter, J. L. L. F.Warren, W.H. 
Cowan, J. W. Russell, J. Winship, J. Tidd, and L. P. Grosvenor. 

A special committee to decorate the hall, «nd take charge of all fruits 
and flowers, w^as also appointed, and the following members nominated 
by the President: S.Walker, M. P. Wilder, J. E. Teschemacher, W. 
Kenrick, E. M. Richards, S. R. Johnson, C. M. Hovey, D. Haggers- 
ton, W. H. Cowan, J. W. Russell, H. Sheafe, Mr. McLennan, and L. 
P. Grosvenor. 

July 28(A. — Exhibited. Flowers: From S. R. Johnson, several vari- 
eties of roses, including Jaune Desprez, Lamarque, &c.; also, carna- 
tions, pinks, and the double-flowered pomegranate. Carnations, honey- 
suckles, Ferb^na Tweedie^na, Liliuin canad^nse, and a variety of 
other flowers, from Messrs. Winship. Bou<|uets, from John Hovey, S. 
Walker, and Hovey & Co. A seedling white phlox, raised from the 
pyramidilis, from W. E. Carter; it is a much purer color than its pa- 
rent; also, a bouquet of dahlias and other flowers. 

Fruits: Franconia and white Antwerp raspberries, from Dr. J. C. 
Howard. Force<l peaches, from M. P. Sawyer. Gooseberries, from J. 
T. Buckingham. Gooseberries, from Geo. Newhall, Dorchester. From 
W. Meller, gooseberries, and red and white currants. Gooseberries, 
from W. Kenrick. Currants, red and white, from A. D. Williams. 

August Ath.—Exhibited. Flowers: From S.Walker, bouquets of 
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flowers, contnining, among other iine things, a specimen of Tigrldia con- 
chifldra. A large bouquet, from Messrs. Winship. Roses, fine holly- 
hocks, pinks and carnations, from S. R. Johnson. A finely arranged 
bouquet, from Dr. J. C. Howard, composed of superb asters, dahlias, 
&c. Bououets, from Hovey & Co., J. Hovey, and Messrs. Winship. 

Fruits: From Dr. Howard, black Hamburgh, sweetwater, and Mil- 
ler Burgundy grapes. £arlv harvest, Curtis's striped, and Williams's 
favorite apples, from E. M. Richards. Apricots, from Mr. Wales, of 
Dorchester, and Mr. Rundle, of Boston. A branch of the Shep&rdta or 
Buffalo berry, from Messrs. Winship. 

August Mth, — Exhibited, Flowers: From S. Sweetser, Amaryllw 
formosissima, spotted balsams. Lobelia spl^ndens, altheas, Ferb^na 
Tweedietina, &c. &c. Two flowers of J/ibiscus fulgens, from J. Don- 
ald, gardener to M. P. Wilder; these were very large and handsome. 
A species of Ac6nitum from iGreece, and bouquets from S. Walker. 
A large beautiful bouquet, composed in part of asters, dahlias. Gladio- 
lus natal^nsis, from Dr. J. C. Howard. Bouquets, from Messrs. Win- 
ship, and Hovey & Co. 

Fruits: Figs, very large and fine, from J. F. Priest, Boston. Apri- 
cots, from Mr. Rundle. Early harvest apples, from J. Eustis, South 
Reading. Catalonia plums, from S. Pond. Green chisel pears, from S. 
Walker. Early harvest anples, from E. Vose. 

August ISth. — Exhibited. Flowers: Dahlias, from Dr. Howard, viz: 
Queen Adelaide, Brown^ Desdemona, Royal William, Beauty of Cam- 
bridge, Ophelia, and Cedo NuUi; also, a bouquet, containing a great as- 
sortment of flowers. Bouquets, from Messrs. Newhall, Hovey & Co., 
Winships, S. Walker, and J. Hovev. Spotted balsams, from S. Sweet- 
ser. Dahlias and bouquets, from \V. Kenrick. 

Fruits: From E. M. Richards, a fine variety of early apples, viz: 
early harvest, Williams's early, early Bow, early red Juneating, sum- 
mer calville, sugar loaf, and spice apples. Shropshire vine, and Wil- 
liams's favorite apples, from S. Downer; also Dearborn's seedling, Wash- 
ington, and Queen Catherine pears, and Bingham, Royal de Tours, and 
damask plums. River apples, from James Muuroe, Cambridge. Queen 
Catherine pears, from A. D. Weld, Roxbury. Apricot plums, blue, 
Mogul, and a large blue plum culled Pond's seedling, from S. Pond. 
Fine specimens of the Miller iiurguiidy, white Chasselas and black Ham- 
burgh grapes, from Dr. Howard. 

Vegetables: Tomatoes, from S. Sweetser. Fine Lima beans, from 
A. Rogers, Waltham. 

August ^bth.—Exhibited, Flowers: From T. Lee, Hibiscus Man- 
ih6t, and palustris, Portulkca Gilli^su, Calandrinia discolor, Cle6me spir 
ndsaj Gerkrdia flkva and purpurea, Saggittkria saggittif61ia, Ferb^na 
Tweedie<ina, roses, &c. Dahlias, from S. Walker, viz: Belladonna, 
rival yellow, (Jackson's,) and Duchess of Buccleugh: also several bou- 
quets. BouquL'ts, from the Messrs. Winship. Dahlias, from Dr. Howard, 
viz: Countess of Liverpool, Ophelia, Beauty of Cambridge, Royal Wil- 
liam, Prince Geo. of Cumberland, and a fine large bouquet. Bouquets, 
from John Hovey, and Messrs. Hovey & Co. 

Fruits: From S. Downer, Washington, Julienne,and Frederick of Wur- 
temberg pears, and Williams's favorite apples. Bolmar's Washington, 
Bingham, Smith's Orleans, Duane's purple, green gage, Corse's nota be- 
na, and a purple plum, from S. Pond; also,WilIiams's Bonchr^tien, Juli- 
enne, Andrew's and Cushing pears. From S. R. Johnson, green gage, 
and remarkably fine specimens of Bolmar's Washington plums. Early 
Anne peaches, from T. Lee. Smith's Orleans plums, from C.H. Jones, 
Boston. White gage plums, and green chisel pears, from S. Walker. 
Black Hamburgh, and white Chasselas grapes, from Dr. Howard, and 
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Fantuil HaU Market. 



the foDowiDg meloDB: — Na|>ol6on, netted ctDtelope, miiskmeloDy and 
the melon de pocfae de la reine, or Queen'd pocket melon. 
Vegetables: Tomatoes, from J. L. L. F. Warren. 



Art. VII. Ftmeuil HaU Market 



PoCatoMt new : 

8w«et Potatoes, per peck,. . « . 
Turnips, new: 



Tper bushel,.. 



C per bunch. 

Onions, new : 

Red, per bunch, 4 

WKW. Jperbuibcl, 1 60 

^*^*'"' J per bunch, 4 

Beets, new : 

Turnip rooted, per bunch: 
Carrots, new, per bunch,. . . 
Horseradish, per pound,. . . 

Radishes, per bunch 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlic, per pound,. 



Cabbaga^ Salads, ^c, 

Cabhafes, per dosen : 

Early York, 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Cauliflowe»,each, 

Brocoli, 

Lettuce, per head 

Beans: 
String, per half peck: 

Cranlierry, 

Shelled, per quart: 

Common, 

Biera, 

Lima, 

Com, per doua: 

Sweet, 

Oicumbers for pick'^, pr hund. 
Peppers, perpcamd, 
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Sqitasktt and PumpkmM, 

Squashes: 
Autumnal Marrow, pr pound 
West India, per pound,. . . . 
Winter crook-neck, per lb 
Canada, per lb 

Pumpkins, each 



From I To 
9 cts. $ cts. 



2 
2 
2 
2 
l^ 25 



FrtUtt. 



Apples, 

Sweet apples, per bushel,.. 
Crab apples, per peck,. . . . 
Pears: 

St. Michaels, per doien,. 

Bartlelt, per dosen, 

Cushing, per doicn,. .... 

Julienne, per dozen 

Seckel, per half peek,. . . 

Epargne, per halt peck,. . 

Common, per half peck,.. 
Pluins, per quart: 

Green Gages, 

Washington, 

White Gage, 

Orleans, 

Common,.. 

Damson, 

Peaches. JP^'t^^'V-' 
™*'"^» 5 per half peck,.. 

Grapes, hot-house, per lb: 

Black Hamburgh, 

White sweet- water, 

Green grapes, per peck,. . 
Melons: each. 

Watermelons,. 

Pine-apple, 

Green Cilron, 

Common Musk,.. 

Whortleberries, per quart,. . 
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RiMARKS. Notwithstanding the apprehensions of manv, that the 
crop would be very light on account or the long continued drought , we 
believe we can now say, with confidence, that a greater harvest lias not 
been reaped for several years. It is true that the unprecedented fine 
weather of May and June, caused such rapid advancement of vegeta- 
tion as to lead ua to expect immenBO crops; undoubtedly larger than 
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hftve been or will be harvested in some localities, but, compared with last 
season, crops, of both the farmers and the market gardeners are, at 
least, three times as great. Since car last, there have been heavy and 
refreshing showers, which bare invicrorated every thing that was not be- 
vond relief) and the turnip crop, which was not verv promisiDg, now 
looks well. Late potatoes are improving fast; and cabbages, cauliflow- 
ers, and other vegetables which nave suffered, are making rapid pro- 
Sess. If the weather continues mild, with a moderate quantity of rain 
rongh September, all kinds of vegetables will have a suflkient season 
to mature. 

Potatoes come in slowly, and not of the best quality: we have al- 
ready stated that earlv crops were light; but it is not yet time to bring 
forward only those of the earlier planting. Sweet potatoes have come 
to hand the present week, and of fair quality, though smaller than usu- 
al. Turnips' plenty, and better than at our last report. Onions begin 
to be received in larger quantities, and of good qnality. Beets and car* 
rots are tolerably abundant, and are brought forward bv the bushel. No 
radishes in the market. Cabbages continue smaller than usual, though 
there is a decided improvement within the last week or two; some very 
fair drumheads have come to hand this week. Caaliflowers are scarce, 
from the excessive heat and drought. Beans are not abundant: sievas and 
Limas, but for the dry weather, would have been supplied in large quan- 
tities. Some green com is yet received. Cucumbers for pickles, good. 
Peppers quite abundant. The market begins to iill up already with 
squashes of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, so sportive is that variety, the 
autumnal marrow. The crop is the largest which has been gatnered 
forvears. 

Fruit of all sorts, abundant and tolerably fl[ood. Apples plentiful; 
Porter's have come to hand, but not quite as fair as usual. Pears con- 
tinue to be received, as the season advances, in great quantities, and in 
numberless varieties; and it is gratifying to see such fine kinds take the 
place of the miserable ones, vmich have filled the market for several 
years; some St. Michaels from the garden of Mr. Hannas, in this 
city, were beautiful: not half the kinds that can be had are named in 
our quotations, for want of room; the dry weather has prevented 
their arriving to as large a size as last season; Bartlett's are quite infe- 
rior. Plums also in profusion; green gage, Washington, Orleans, Bing- 
ham, and yellow gage, &c., of very handsome size. Peaches have been 
mostly received from N. Y., but they begin to come in from the vicin- 
ity. Grapes are good and prices have fallen. Melons of remarkable 
size are now brought in from the neighborhood, and few or none have 
been received from New York lately; Green citron, Pine apple, &c., 
in quantities. Some whortleberries are yet to be had. Tomatoes abun- 
dant. New cranberries have just been received. Lemons very scarce, 
and prices have advanced. Oranges about the same. — YourSf M. T.j 
Boston^ Jiugusi ftm, 1838. 



HORTICULTURAL MEMORANDA 

FOA 8BPTSMBEA. 



FRUIT DEPARTMEHT. 



Or^i^e tines, in the green-house or grapery, will now have mostly ri- 
pened their fruit; where they have done so, the shoots for next year'« 
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produce should be praned of the lower laterals, and kept tied up. Where 
the grapes have not wholly colored, give an abundance of air early 
in the rooming, and close early at night. 

Sirateberry beds may be planted out any time before the SOtb, with 
good success. 

Currant and gooseberry bushes may also be transplanted the latter 
part of the month. 

Fruit trees, particularly apples and pears, may be transplanted the 
latter part of the month, or later. 

FLOWEB DBPARTMEKT. 

Dahluu promise better since the rains of the last week; all useless 
shoots should be pruned away, and the rest tied up. Continue to wa- 
ter, especially over the tops, if the weather is dry. If there should be 
any danger of hard frost before October, hoe a little earth up over each 
root. Thin out the buds, and cut away all imperfect ones. 

China, tea, and other tender roses, should now be repotted and prun- 
ed. Continue to bud where the sap runs freely. 

Chinese primroses should be now repotted. 

Qeraniums may yet be propagated, if a sufficient stock is not secured. 

Mignonette should be sown to flower in January. 

Annuals sown last month should bo potted off into small pots. 

Verbenas of h\\ kinds, intended for keeping over the winter, should be 
taken up and put in small pots, or plants may be layed off from the old 
roots. 

Chrysanthemums should be well watered. 

PoRonies may now be separated and transplanted with success. 

Oxalis Boviei, rosea, ^c. may be planted in pots any time this 
month. 

Cactus cuttings may be now put in. 

Orange and Lemon trees should be repotted now, if needed. 

Camellias should be well watered, and if any danger of frost is ap- 
prehended, they should be removed to the green-house. 

Amaryllis, belladonna, and Guernsey lilies should now be repotted 
for blooming. 

PtnA:# may be yet propagated by pipings. 

Green-house and hot-house plants, of all kinds, should be repotted now 
if they need it, so as to get rooted before they are put in for the season. 
The houses should also be well cleaned and painted or white-washed, 
to destroy insects. 

VEGETABLE DBPARTMENT. 

Asparagus beds may be planted this month. See directions in the 
present volume. 

RhubArb roots may be also set out with safety. 

Spinach and Lettuce for winter should be now sown. 

Celery plants should be finally earthed up. 

Cucumber seeds, to produce fruit at Christmas, should be now planted 
in a light hot-bed. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some account of an Agive Amtritdina^ and a Cata^ 
logue of Plants in the Collection of J. W, Perry ^ Esq.y Brook^ 
/yn, JV*. F. Communicated by Mr. J. W. Paulsen, Gar- 
dener to Mr. Perfy. . 

I HAVE under my management, here, a fine plant of the Agkve 
americ^na, some account of which, I presume, will be interest- 
ing to your readers. The plant I procured of Mr. Cohen, an 
amateur gardener in Philadelphia, and, from its large size, I am 
in hopes that I shall be able to bloom it in the course of the next 
year, or, at least, the year after. 

There are two reasons, I apprehend, why this plant has so 
rarely been in flower, in the northern parts of Europe or in 
America; first, that the plants are not kept in a growing state 
only part of the year, and are generally treated with the utmost 
neglect; and, secondly, that many gardeners, having an impres- 
sion (it being a prevalent idea,) that the Ag^ve blooms only 
once in the course of a hundred years, few exert themselves to 
encourage the plant to make a rapid growth, thinking that the 
period of its flowering is so far distant that they shall not have 
the pleasure of seeing it during their lifetime. Both causes have 
tended much to its not being oftener seen in collections. 

The plant in this collection is about thirty years of age, but 
remarkably strong and healthy. I brought the plant from Phila- 
delphia, on the 6th of June last, and immediately made prepara- 
tions to plant it out in the open air. A circular bed was marked 
out, thirty-sii feet in circunoference; the centre of it was elevat- 
ed three feet higher than the edge, down to which it gradually 
and evenly sloped. This was done to keep the bed dijr in th« 
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winter. The soil was a light rich mould, prepared with horse 
manure. 

From the first of May to the last of September I intend to 
keep the plant in this bed wholly unprotected. But after the 
end of September I shall have a temporary moveable frame 
erected over it; the sides of the house or frame I shall have filled 
up with tan; and the inside will be heated by a small stove and 
pipe during all severe weather through the winter. The plant 
has grown very well since it was turned into the ground, and has, 
at this time, a fresh and vigorous appearance. The habit of the 
plant has entirely changed: the leaves are no longer pendant, 
as they are in general, but stand erect. It has made seven and a 
half new ones, as you will perceive firom the following table. 



June 22, 

July 14, 
July 18, 
July 28, 



1 leaf 
lleaf 
lleaf 
lleaf 



August 7, 
August 17, 
August 28, 



1 leaf 
1 leaf 
lleaf 



Mr. Hogg is trying, at the same time, to bring into bloom a 
plant, of the Agkve americ^na, belonging to Philip Spaulding, 
Esq., of New York. It is a very large and fine specimen, 
being about or upwards of ninety -eight yeacs old, and is consid- 
ered as on the eve of displaying its flowers. This plant Mr. 
Hogg has likewise planted out in the open ground, in a similar 
manner to that adopted by me, differing, however, in having a small 
house erected over it, both summer and winter, so as to force it 
more rapidly forward. [We saw this plant on our late visit to 
Mr. Hogg's.— jErf.] 

In addition to this, I send you a list of several of our largest 
and best plants, which may prove interesting. I have not yet 
finished a complete catalogue of all the fine things in the collec- 
tion, and probably many plants worth mentioning have been 
omitted. It is as follows: — 



«/9c^cia dodoncei/dZia. 

linearis. 

decipiens. 

longifdlia. 

lophdntha. 

verticillita. All the 

acacias are very large spe- 
cimens. 

Amoryllw a^lica. 

- cr6cea, 
— '— equ6stris. 
■ Johnsomi. 

Bdlad6nna. 

vittita. 



AmarylUs vitalllna. 

Ag^ve americ&na, three feet 

in diameter. 
Alstroem^rta lAgtu. 
Alpinta nutans. 
Ardisia crenulkta. 

ffolan'^cea. 

Arica montkna. 
AstrapaB^a Wallichit. 
Bdnksui grandis. 

littor&lis. 

latifdlia, very large. 

serrJtta, very large. 

repens. 
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B&nksta coUina. 

Bauhinta tomeotdsa. 

Bonap&rtea Juncea. 

B6mbax Ciiba^ very large. 

Bninsvigta Josephince. 

Camellia atrorubens; height 
eight feet ; diameter five 
feet six inches. 

Camellia varieg^ta: height 
seven feet, two inches; di- 
ameter three feet, five 
inches. 

Cam611ui fl. pl^no 4Iba: sev- 
en feet, three inches height ; 
six feet diameter. 

Cratae^gus glkber. 

Cheirost^mon platanoides, 
rare. 

Corypha umbraculifera. 

Cycas revoluta. 

Cresc6ntia Cujute, 

Coffea arabica. 

orientalis. 

Cyprip^diura venustus. 
Cdrica Papdya,fruit-bearing. 
Dracae^na austrSilis, very 

large. 

ferruginea. 

Erythrina feurifolia, very 

large. 
Eug^DJa uaifi6ra. 

myrtifdlia. 

australis, v^ry large. 

J^icus el&stica. 

austrilis. 

aloif61ia. 

- bengal^nsis, splendid. 
jETibiscus rdsa sinensis, flora 

pl^no rubra. 
rdsa sinensis, flora pl6- 

no variegkta. 
rdsa sinensis, flora pl6- 

no lilitea. 



ITibiscus r6sa sinensis, flora- 

pleno rdsea, 
Haem&nthus coccineus. 
Hkkea suav^olens. 
Justicta Mhatoda. 

speci6sa. 

Jambdsa australis. 
J&tropha Cur cos, 

Jtlanihot. 

multifida. 

Ixdra coccinea. 
J5uph6rbta Poins^ttit. 
punicea. 

specidsa. 

Kasmpfi^ria rotunda. 

Xaurus cinnamdmum. 

Cdrnphora^ large. 

cerksus. 

7- p^rsica, etc. 

Latdnia borb6nica, splen- 
did. 

Magn61t'a grandifldra*, very 
large. 

piimila. 

fuscita, very large. 

Mangifera indica, very large. 

JUammia americ^na. 

J\fdsa sapientum. 

Poins^ttia pulcherrima. 

Phoe^nix dactylifera. 

Prdtea argentea. 

longifolia. 

meliflora. 

Rhipsklis salicornoides. 
Pterosp6rmum auricifolium. 
Rhododendron catawbiense. 

hybridura. 

RusselKdnttwi. 

Sch6tia capensis. 
Strelitzta reginx. 
Swietenta Mahdsoni. 
Xlrena specidsa, 16 feet high. 
Zamia specidsa. 



The Magn61ia grandifldra I purchased for Mr. Perry at the 
sale of Dr. Hossack's collection. It is a splendid specimen. 
Immediately upon receiving it, I planted it out in the opeo 
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ground, and shall try, hy erecting a slight frame of boards around 
it, together with the use of hay or straw, to protect it and keep 
it out through the winter without injury. The Corypha umbra- 
caulifera and Latdnia borbonica I selected from among the many 
plants, at the sale of Mr. Pratt's collection, in Philadelphia. 
They are two large and fine specimens of these beautiful palms, 
and a great ornament to the hot-house. The Urina speci6sa 
made a splendid leaf the past summer; it was six and a half feet 
in length. Cactus heptagonus, presented to Mr. Perry by Mr. 
G. C. Thorbum, is a fine and superb plant, and measures 
twelve feet high. It is about forty years old, and has not yet 
bloomed. The C^reus speciosissimus is probably one of the 
finest in the country. I purchased it from Mr. A. Dry burgh, of 
Philadelphia. It is seven feet eight inches in height, and [all the 
shoots] about ten inches in diameter. [Wherf we visited Mr. 
Dry burgh's establishment, in the spring of 1837, we noticed this 
plant in particular. See vol. III., p. 208. — Ed.] The col- 
lection of cactuses, cereuses, &c., here, is probably one of the 
best in the country; many of them are very large specimens. I 
have had Crinum amabile in bloom for the last month out of 
doors, and very beautiful. Mr. Perry is about erecting his new 

houses. ^ 

Yours, 

J. W. Paulsen. 
Brooklyn^ JV. F., August 20th^ 1838. 

We hope our correspondent, who has favored us with the 
above interesting paper, will continue to give us the particulars 
of the growth of the Agkve americkna; the exact number of 
leaves it makes; its mode of treatment, during the coming winter; 
and ite future management until it blooms. Such a diary cannot 
but be of great value to those who may possess plants, as furnish- 
ing some guide to a successful mode of bringing them into bloom. 
We trust, therefore, that at the end of another season, or at an 
earlier period, Mr. Paulsen will communicate to us the weekly 
progress of the plant under his care. We are glad to learn that 
Mr. Perry is adding so many fine plants to his collection, as is 
announced in the above list, and that he is about building so ex- 
tensively for the growth of plants and fruits. We hope at a fu- 
ture time, when our means will enable us, to procure a plan and 
general view of Mr. Perry's place and garden structures. We 
are confident that the neat and finished style in which they are 
built, would be a desirable pattern to gentlemen who are about 
entering into the culture of tender plants. — Ed. 
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Art. II. On the most favorabh sitwUionfor a Garden, By 
J. W. Russell, Superintendent of Mount Auburn. 

A GARDEN, if possible, should be on a gentle declivity towards 
the south, a little inclining to the east, to receive the morning 
sun. If it be situated in low. ground, the wind will have the less 
effect upon it; but there it will be subject to early and late frosts, 
which will be found to be very prejudicial to the fruit, and other 
crops; and if situated on high ground, although it will, in a great 
measure, be free from early and late frosts, it will be exposed to 
the fury of the winds, to the great injury of the trees, by break- 
ing their branches and blowing off the blossoms and fruits. A 
garden should be well sheltered from the north-west and east 
winds, in order to prevent the blight from affecting the trees. 

If a garden be not naturally sheltered from the just mentioned 
obstacles, with gentle rising hills, which are the best shelter of 
any, plantations of forest trees made at proper distances, so as 
not to shade it, will be found the best substitute, at the same 
time there ought to be a free admittance for the sun and air. On 
that account, a locality surrounded by woods is a very improper 
one for a garden or orchard, as a foul stagnant air is unfavorable 
to vegetation; and it has also been observed, that blights are 
much more frequent in such situations than in those that are more 
open and exposed. 

In the laying out of a new garden, another very essential point 
is, to make choice of a good soil. It should be from eighteen 
inches to two feet deep; but if deeper the better, of a mellow, 
pliable nature, and of a moderately dry quality; and if the ground 
should happen to have an uneven surface, I would by no means 
attempt to level it, for by that unevenness, and any little differ- 
ence there may be in the quality, you -will have a greater variety 
of soil adapted to different crops. The best soil for a garden is 
a rich mellow loam, and the worst, a stiff heavy clay; a light 
sand is also a very unfit soil for a garden. The cleaning of 
streets and ditches will be found very proper to mix with a strong 
soil, and if the ground should be cold, a large quantity of coal 
and wood ashes, sea sand, or rotten vegetables, should be laid 
upon it, in order to meliorate and loosen the soil, and render it 
easy to work; lime rubbish, or light sandy earth from fields and 
commons, will also be found of great service to stiff clayey 
ground. If the soil be light and warm, well decomposed cow's 
dung, or neat's dung, is the best dressing you can give it. If 
horse dung be ever used, it must be completely rotted and mix- 
ed with peat or bog soil, otherwise it will burn up the crop, if 
there should happen to be a spell of dry^ hot weather. 
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With regard to the form of a garden, there are various opin- 
ions, and it sometioaes depends on the situation; but where you 
are at perfect liberty, I would prefer an oblong or square. As 
to the size, it may be from one acre to six or eight, according to 
the demand for fruits and vegetables in the family. 

It will be aeeessary, especially in exposed situations, to en- 
close the melon ground, with either a w^ or paling, from six to 
eight feet high, in order to protect the frames early in the spring 
from cold piercing winds and fros^ oights, &c. &c. 

Whenever there is a quantity of manure laid together, it will 
be found to be of the utmost importance to have a large cistern 
made convenient to it, to receive the water that oozes from the 
dung. This moisture, which is the strength of the manure, may 
be used for watering grape-vine borders, cauliflowers, cabbage, 
&c., or any other kinds of plants and trees, that appear to be in 
need of a similar stimulus. 

When a garden is planted and finished, it will be found very 
convenient to have a plan of it, with the name of each tree in- 
serted in its proper place. 

Finally, — a never-failing supply of water is an indispensably 
necessary appendage to a well kept garden. Therefore the ob- 
taining of which ought to be the first consideration; for no gar- 
den can be called complete without an abundant supply of this 

element. ^t 

Yours, 

J. W. Russell. 

Mount Jlubum^ Sept. 13/&, 1838. 



Art. IIT. Catalogue of Plants Ufhich have flowered or fruited 
in the collection of J. W. Knevelsy Esq., Mwburgh, Orange 
Co.j JV*. Y. Communicated by J. W. Knevels. 

In our II., p. 96, an interesting account of Mr. Knevels's 
collection of plants is given by our correspondent, Mr. Downing, 
of Newburgh. Those of our readers who have read this, will be 
pleased to see a list of all the finer plants which are comprehend- 
ed in this large collection; and as Mr. Knevels has forwarded us 
a list of the greater part of the rare and choice plants for publica- 
tion, we are gratified in having this early opportunity of giving it 
an insertion in our Magazine. 
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It is quite unnecessary for us to state that Mr. Knevels's col- 
lection is one of the most extensive in the country, notwithstand- 
ing a portion of the plants, mostly duplicates, were disposed of 
last season at public sale. Among those now in his possession 
are some remarkably large and fine specimens. The camellias 
are numerous, and fine plants ; and the tropical plants are exten- 
sive; the cactuses are also large and fine. But we need not par- 
ticularize, as the article to which we have above referred, aside 
from the interesting remarks contained therein, upon the collec- 
tions in general, enumerates a great many of the most showy 
and beautiful plants. Mr. Knevels's collection is, we believe, 
well known, as it formerly belonged to Mr. J. B. Smith, of Phil- 
adelphia, who was many years employed in gathering his plants 
together from almost every country where any thing new or un- 
common was to be found; and his acquaintance with many of the 
French nurserymen enabled him to enrich his collection with all 
the most desirable plants, at a cheaper rate and at an earlier day 
than any other person. It is to this fact that we attribute his 
very complete collection of camellias, the whole of which, to- 
gether with some fine seedlings, raised by Mr. Smith, were trans- 
ferred to Mr. Knevels. 

In the following list Mr. Knevels has omitted nearly all the 
species of a genus when they were very numerous, as in Jlckcia^ 
Amaryllis, C&ctus, Camellia, Citrus, Fuchsia, &c. &c. Some 
of the plants are very common; and, although Mr. Knevels has 
desired us to select only such as we think will be interesting to 
amateurs and gardeners, we prefer to give the whole catalogue as 
we have received it. It is arranged in alphabetical order. 



•^ciciaarmkta, Tamesidna JuIp- 

brissin, lanceol&ta, verticill^, 

odorkta, scabbiUa. 
Ach^na Malvaviscus. 
Affap&nthus umbel! ka fi. cehi- 

lea, pale do.,fl.41ba,do.fo].var. 
Albilca altissima. 
•^loe arbor^scens, varieg^ta, 

lin^a minor, retiisa, pentagd- 

na, longifdiia. 
Alstroem^ria tricolor. 
— . — acutif(51ia. 
Amarylltf cami^ta, Fother^illii, 

Johnsdni, tateritia, k>ngif61ia, 

psittacina, pulyenil^iita,sarDi- 

eosis, undulata, &c. &c. vend- 

sa. 
Anigoz^LntliiiB rdfra. 
ja'rbutus U^edo. 
Arctdtis ktjpefB.. 
Ardisia crenul^^ ^legans^ pani- 

culkta, JokinlUsea. 
Arduina bispio^sa. 



dflristoldchia semperv irons. 
J3ac\^pi9L8 arbdrea. 

■ curass&vica. 
duster argopbjilus. 
AstrapcB^a Wallicbii. 
Jiitcuha japdnica. 
Azklea indica coccSnea, Zedifi51ia| 

ph(BDfcea, purpilrea pi. &c. 
Azidea p6Dtica. 
—^ — calendul^ea. 
Beg6Dia argyrostlgma. 

dfscolor. 

Bign6Dia capjSnsis, j^ndifi5ra, 

BiinBi fleauinoctiidis. 
Bl^tia Ayacinthina. 
Bulbine floribdnda. 
Burcb^lla cap^nsis. 
C^reus fia^ellifdrmis, grandifld- 

rufl, Bpeciosissimus, triangulk- 

riSjtmnclita, pbyll&nthus, &c. 
CalceoUria integrifdlia. 

rugdsa, &c. 

Cilia etnidpica. 
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Caloth&mnus quadrif^lus. 

Cam^Uui, amongst others &lba 
lut^scens, &1ba pi. &1ba simpli- 
ci, anemonefldra, riibra et 41- 
la, atrorilbens, bl&nda, Berles- 
i<^,Ghina Tales, crassiiolia,? 
crassin^rvis ?£lphinst6Dia,gl6- 
ria b^lgica,Hal4sta, incarnata, 
insignis single, imbrickta, im- 
peria]is,n6va Galv^rtt, Falm^ 
m, papaver^cea, Pmonifldra 
rdbra, purpilrea, rdsea, ilba, 
pensillata, pulch^rrima, punc- 
tata pidno, rex Batkvise, rosa 
sinensis, rubricadlis, spath- 
ul&ta, speci^sa simple, speci- 
6sapUno,variegkta,rilbra pi., 
and simple, ven6sa, W6odsti, 
eximia, seedlins Aurelia, like 
punctata pi., Moyam^using, 
astrafiameute(warratah,) No. 
25, and C. KUn, and Sassdn" 
qua rdsea. 

Camp&nula pyramidMis. 

Cjinna fl&ccida. 

indica. 

coccinea. 

Cassia, several species. 

C^strum Iancif6hum. 

— Pdrqui. 

C^rhera Thev^tk. 

Cbirdnui linoldes. 

Chrys6coma cdma aiirea. 

Cineraria amelloides, am^nta^ 
platanifblia, maritima. 

Cistus vagenkta. 

jalvif^lius. 

Citrus Aur&ntium, var. cru^nta, 
var. pi. variegkta, var. fi.pl., 
C. vulgaris, var. myrtifdlia, C. 
var. d'otaite, C. n6bilis var. 
minor, C. hybridus, C.^^tl^dica 
var. digitkta, C. decumkna, C. 
Lim6num, Lim^tta, hystrix^ 
£lc. &c. 

Clematis crispa. 

Cle6me grandifldra. 

Cl^thra arb6rea. 

Cobce^a sciindens. 

Cojfos^a ar&bica. 

CorrsB^a viridis. 

Cotyledon coccfnea. 

Crwula acutip^tala. 

coccinea. 

Cratse^gus glkbra. 

Crinum am^bile. 

pendunculktum. 

Cycas revoli^ta. 

Cyrilla pulch^Ua. 



DtUitra arbdrea. 
Dian^Ua cienUea. 
jDidsma ilba. 
Dracee^na f<^rrea. 
Echinpcactus Eyri^u. 
Echev^ria grandif51ia. 
Er&nthemum pulch^llum. 
jErica arbdrca. 

purpilrea« 

vulgaris, and some others. 

Eriobdtrya japdnica. 
jErinus alpinus. 
Erythrina Crista-galli. 
Eucalyptus saligna. 
Eilcomia punctka. 
Eugenia Jdmbos. 

myrtif61ia. 

l^cus austrMis, bengal^nsis, c&r- 

ica, F.poptilnea, F.vestita,(?) 

or coriacea. 
Fr&ncoa sonchifblia. 
Fdchsia globdsa, gracilis, arb6- 

rea, monophylla^ macrost^m- 

ma, &c. 
Gazknia pav6nia. 

riffens. 

Gladiolus cardinklis, psittaci- 

nus, natal^nsis, r6seus. 
Gesn4rta ri^tila. 
Genista canari^nsis. 
Gloxinta specidsa fl. &lba« 

csrdlea. 

Gnaphklium glomerktum. 

Gnidia simplex. • 

Gdodia latifdlia. 

Hsera^ntbus coccineus. 

Hell^nta li^cida. 

Hemlmeris t«rtic«Bf51ia. [Alon- 

s6a incisifdlia.] 
Hibb^rtia voliibilis. 
l/ibiscus rdsa sinensis, rilbfa, 

r6sea, Ixitea, flkva, variegkta. 
Holtza coccinea. 
H6ya carn6sa. 
ffyp^ricum mondgynnm. 
Jasminum azdricum, gritcile, 

grandifl6rum,fnlticans, trifoli- 

atum, Mogul or Grand Duke 

of Tuscany, ordoratissimum, 

revoliltum, SdmbaCy smgle 

and double, Wallichn. 
J&tropha multifida. 
Illicium floridknum. 
— parvifldrum. 
IpomiB^a sp. 
Justicta Mfidtodaf coccinea, 

calytricha, specidsa, quad- 

rifida. 
Ix6ra coccioea. 
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Ixdra rdsea. 
Kenn66ya rubictinda. 
LaDtkia aculeka, camera, odo- 

rka, Sell6v»t. 
L&druB Cdmphora, 

n6bi]is. 

Lechepaiikitf formdsa. 

Leptosp^rmum bacckum. 

Ligdstrum lil^cidum. 

Limbnia trlfolikta. 

X/inum trfgynum. 

Ma^blia anonief61ia var. fus- 

ckta, grandifidra, purpij^rea 

var. Soulangec^na, M. pilmula. 
M alplff h la- angu8tif61ia. 

glkbra. 

— iirens. 

Melaleiica Aypericifblia. 
Meliinthus mkjor. 
Mesembry^nthemum acaule^do- 

labrif6rme, barb^um, kc. 
Metrosid^ros rCalistdmon] lan- 

ceoUta, saligDa, semperfld- 

rens, p^ndula. 
Moree^a csen^lea. 
JMyrtus Citrif61iu8. 
commilQis pi. fl., tomeiit6- 

8U8. 

Nandlna dom^stica. 
O^lea europ8B^u8. 

frkgrans. 

Omith6galum ar&bicum. 

iSquilea. 

O'xalis flabellifdrmis. 

rubella. 

grandifidra. 

r6sea, &c. &c. 

Fedbnia Mo{Uan,Bknksia,rbseKy 

/^apaverkcea, &c. 
Passifldra edi^lis. 

racemdsa. 

purpilrea. 

Phl6mis LeoniiruB. 

fruticdsus. 

Phytol&cca arbdrea. 
Pitcairnta albifldra. 
Pbthos crassin^rvisk 
Pittdsporum tobira. 

undulktum. 

chin^Dse. 

Plumbkgo &lba. 
r6sea. 



Plumbk^o cap^Dsis. 
Plumi^rta n^bra, 
Poins^tua pulch^rrima. 
Polygala myrtifdlia, 

— speci6sa. 
Pourr^tia acr&nthos, 
Psidium i^yriforum. 
brasili^nse. 

Primula Smithu, moschtom. 

Psorklea pinnka. 

PQoica granktum, simplex, do. 

fl. pi,, do. fi, &lba plino, do« 

nkaa, 
Rhkpis flabellifdrmis, a palm. 
Khipsalis ^alicornoides. 
i^bodod^ndron arbdreum. 

Pdnticum. 

bybridum, 

llhodod^ndroQ azaloides. 

— rdseum. 

fl. &lba. 

R6chea falckta. 
Ro^lla cilikta. 

r6sea. 

Ru^llta form6stt. 

i$^via aOrea, azil^rea, coccin- 
ea, spl^ndens, pulch^lla, in- 
volucrkta. 

Sansevi^ra cincta. 

jScilla peruvikna. 

SerUsa fceHida. 

Solindra grandifldra. 

Sollya heteropbylla (Billardid- 

Sparm&nnia africina. 
Stachytiirpheta mutibilicf. 
Stapmta glatica. 

variegka. 

Stercillia /^latanif&lia. 
Streptoc&rpus R^x»». 
Stretitzta reginee. 
Stylidium adnktum. 
Stropb&nthus dicb6tomu8. 
Tabemaemontkna coronkta. 
Till&adsta utriculkria. 
TlUa viridis et Bohia. 
Tradesc&ntta discolor. 
Veltheimta viridif^lia. 
Volkam^rta jap6nica. 
Z&mia h6rrida. 
Zephyr&ntbes Atatndseo, 
carinilita, &c. &<5. 
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Art. IV. Observations on the Lagerstra^m^. By K. 

In referring to Loudon's Encyclopedia of PlantSj we find this 
plant designated as an inmate of the Bark stove, with the remark 
quoted from Sweet, that this spccieSj (i. e. L. regina,)w rather 
difficult to preserve through tcinter; it requires a good heat, and 
but little water in winter season, L. regina is further described 
as "a very handsome shrub, the flowers in panicles a span \ongy pale 
rose-colored in the morning, growing deeper through the day, and 
becoming |)t<f7>fe in the evening," while the other species, indica, 
is marked as having purple flowers. 

We believe that a great many of these particulars are decided- 
ly erroneous. In an extensive collection, which we have exam- 
ined, we find two kinds of lagerstraemias difiering so much in the 
foliage, as undoubtedly to constitute two species; of these, one 
bears pink, the other purple blossoms, without any variation of 
color, as above stated. In ^^Herbier general de V Amateur,'^'* the 
L. indica is exhibited with pink panicles of blossoms, and we 
therefore consider the plants we have seen with purple flowers, 
as L. regina, particularly as the specific characters of the leaves 
of the former species agree with those attributed to it, in the 
above French work. At any rate, however, whether the two 
kinds we have seen are two distinct species, or only varieties, 
they are unquestionably most splendid objects, and second to no 
plants within our knowledge, as ornaments of the shrubbery or 
lawn, towards the close of summer. It must, therefore, be high- 
ly gratifying to all florists to know, that, so far from being stove 
plants, they may almost be ranked as hardy! We have seen a 
plant, which has stood through several of our late severe winters 
without protection, although, to be sure, severely damaged in its 
branches ; probably a slight protection would be sufiicient to 
preserve even the ends of the slender twigs, from which the 
flower-buds proceed, and which, if injured, prevent its blooming 
the ensuing season. 

To make sure of its preservation, it should be treated as figs, 
pomegranates, and other half-hardy plants are often kept, by t^- 
ing them up with the soil adhering to their roots, and putting them 
into winter quarters, under the stage of the green-house, or in a 
dry cellar, carefully preserving them from any damp, or other ac- 
cumulated moisture. 

One more criticism we must hazard respecting this plant: it is 
not, as Loudon imagines, the tree known at the south, as the 
Pride of India,* with which, he tells us, the streets of Savannah 
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areornamented. The MeWk Jlztdarach is the one applied to this 
purpose, and which is tliere termed "the Pride of India." 

Id making these corrections, we are actuated by no invidious 
motive; on the contrary, we feel the utmost respect for this vet- 
eran horticulturist and spirited compiler, and are more inclined 
to marvel at the general accuracy which distinguish his volumi- 
nous publications, than to carp at an occasional mistake or inad- 
vertence. 

His name ought to be revered in America, not only as an au- 
thor, but, from the spirit of independence and love of liberty, 
which emanates from his works, and the noble sympathy which he 
manifests on every occasion for the wants, the interests, and sim- 
ple tastes of the poorer classes of his countrymen, a sentiment 
which must endear him to every true republican. His bust 
should be placed in the exhibition room of every horticultural 
association in the country. K. 

Jfexchurgh^ Mw Yorkj Sept. 1838. 



Art. V. Notices of new and beautiful Plants figured in the 
London Floricultural and Botanical Magazines; tcith some 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^ s Botanical Register^ or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plantti 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 49. colored, 3«. plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lindley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^s Botanical Magazine^ or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 39. 6(2. colored, 3<. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxion^s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly num- 
bers; 2s, 6d. each. 

T%e Horticultural Journal, FlorisVs Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo. numbers, with a plate; Is. each. 
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Botanical Intelligence, — Dr. Gray, we have already stated, 
resigned his appointment to the scientific corps, attached to the 
exploring expedition. We have learnt since, that our correspon- 
dent, W. D. Brackenridge, of Philadelphia, was appointed as- 
sistant botanist, and left his situation with Mr. Buist. This ap- 
pointment cannot fail to be of great benefit to the Floricultural 
community; as Mr. Brackenridge is well acquainted with an im- 
mense number of plants, and he will undoubtedly, should he pro- 
cure seeds, select such only as are possessed of much beauty, 
rather than merely of botanical interest. Our readers may like- 
wise, should he return in safety, have the pleasure of seeing an 
interesting account of his journey. 

Drs. Torrey and Gray are busily engaged on their valuable 
Flaray the second part of which will be immediately published. 
We hope our botanical friends, and indeed all gentlemen and 
amateurs interested in gardening, will assist in the undertaking. 
Some considerable number of copies will have to be disposed of, 
to pay the expenses of publication; and unless sufficient encour- 
agement should be afforded, we fear the work will not be com- 
pleted. Let every individual send in his subscription at once. 

Dicotyledonous, Polypetalous, Plants. 
"Ranunculdcea, 

DELPHFNIUM 
interm^diam var. palmatifldaia. JLhuU. A hardy perennial; ffmwlng five or fix feet bifh; 
wiih blue flowera; appearing in June and July; increased by division of the rooij grown in 
common soil; a native of Siberia. Bot. Reg., h. b. 38. 
8yn: D. polmatlfidam D. C. tfyst. ng, 

"A very beautiful bee larkspur, with a rich branched inflo- 
rescence, dark purple hairy stems, and rich blue flowers stained 
with lilac internally, .... and is known by these characters, to- 
gether with its lower petals being deeply divided into two narrow 
lobes, the ends of which are terminated by loose straggling hairs, 
while the disk is covered by a short tuft of short brown hairs." 

The peculiarities of the plant are not sufficient to distinguish 
it specifically from the D. intermedium; like that, however, it is 
a fine showy plant, deserving a place in every garden. Of the 
easiest growth. {Bot, Reg.y July.) 
Berheriddcea, 

EPIME'DIUM 
▼iolAceum Paxt. WoleUJlomred Barren Wort. A ereen-bonse orfnune perennial; growinf! a 
foot high: with purplish violet flowers; appearing in April an4 May; a native of Japan; 
Increased by seeds and division of the root; grown in loamy soil. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. V., 
p. 133. 

A graceful plant, with slender stems and extremely delicate 
flowers. The epimediums are not very generally cultivated, but 
tlie genus is known by the common £. alpinum. The present 
subject, which is probably the handsomest, is a native of Japan, 
from whence it was brought to the continent by Dr. Von Sie- 
bold, and from thence imported into the English collections. It 
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has, so far, been treated as a green-house plant, though it may 
prove hardy in Britain, in the following manner: — 

" It may be cultivated with the greatest ease, by being planted 
or potted in a loamy soil. If kept in a pot, it should be water- 
ed with great caution after the leaves have withered, till they [the 
plants] recommence growing, when it must have a more liberal 
supply." Increased by seeds and division of the root. {Paz. 
Mag. Bot.^ July.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 
£rtcdce(E. 

ENRIA'NTHUS 
reticulitos PazL Netted-Zeovatf EnkMintbaa. A rreen-bouM ■brab; growing six feet bigb; 
witb pale pink or flesb-colored flowers; appearing in January and February; a native of 
Cnina; increased by cutting; grown in peat, loam, and sand. Pax. Mag. Bot., Vol. V., 
p. 127. 

One of the most exquisite green-house plants in cultivation. 
It is much like the £. quinquefldrus in its flowers; there being 
but a slight difference in the shape and color. It differs, howev- 
er, very visibly in many material points; and perhaps in no par- 
ticular is the difference more conspicuous, than in the size and 
shape of the leaves. Botanists have confounded the two species. 
The specimen from which the drawing was taken, flowered in the 
collection of Lucombe, Pince & Co., who received it from some 
source, (unknown,) as a variety of the original species. It is 
an old inhabitant of English gardens, though it is still uncom- 
mon in collections. It succeeds best when planted out in the 
border of a green-house or conservatory, in a compost of heath 
mould and loam, mixed with a due proportion of sand, and 
placed in an airy part of the house. It appears to be difficult 
of propagation, and hence its scarceness. We have noticed a 
fine plant of £. quinqueflorus, which has flowered several seasons 
in Col. Perkins's collection. We should like to see it in every 
green-house. {Pax. Mag. Bot.^ July.) 
Scrophularidcece. 

JVEMFSIA Beiuk, (From ycfiriviSi division, in allusion to tbe lobes of tbe apper lip of co- 
rolla.) 
florib6nda limS. M^ny-JUneered Nemesta. An annual plant; growing a foot high; with pink 
and while bloeaoms; appearing from June to August} a native of Cape Town. Increased 
by 8««ds. Boc. Reg., if. s. 39. 
Syn. N. florlMinda Ukm, N. affinis Btnth. 

A little upright annual, with numerous flowers on slender ter- 
minal branches; leaves opposite and ovate. It may be compared 
in beauty to some of the antirrhimums, and more remarkable for 
its delicacy and gracefulness, than its 'brilliancy. Easily raised 
from seeds. {Bot. Reg.^ July.) 

Landdcea^ or Labidtea. 

SA'LVIA 
can^seens Benih. Hoary sage. A hardy perennial plant; growing (Vom one to two feet 
bigb; with deep purple flowers; appearing in July; a native of Caacassas; Increased by di- 
vUion of the root and by seeds. Bot. Reg., n. s. 36. 

This is a showy species of salvia, and from its hardiness wiQ 
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prove valuable, as we believe few or none of them, except the 
common, will live through our winters. The flowers are very hand- 
somely displayed in terminal and lateral racemes, and have a showy 
aspect. It was raised from seeds, in the garden of the London 
Horticultural Society, received from Dr. Ledebour, of Dorpat. 
It inhabits rocks in that range of the Caucassus which runs into 
the Caspian Sea, and is consequently well adapted to rock-work. 
Seeds should be sown in May, and when of sufficient size pot- 
ted off into small pots, and wintered in a frame, after which they 
may be planted in the border to flower, where they may remain. 
{Bot. Reg., July.) 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlANTS. 

> 

HamodordcecR* 

ANIGOZA'NTHOS 
flivida iUdmiL Yellow .A«tr«f AnigozantboA. A ireen-house plant; growiniB two f«et hieb; 
with green and red flowera; sppenring in April and May; a native of New Holland; tn- 
creaaed by young side sboolai grown in ricb loam, sand and peat. Bot. Reg., ir. s. 37. 

A singular species introduced to Britain long since, but rare- 
ly seen in collections. The flowers are tubular, green on the out- 
side and red in, and in terminal racemes of five or six each, and 
from four to eight racemes on one stem. It is cultivated in the 
green-house, in a soil composed of rich loam, mixed with about 
one fourth of sand and peat, to which a small quantity of dung 
may be added. To grow it well, it needs plenty of pot room, 
and an airy part of the green-house, near the glass. When grow- 
ing luxuriantly, it requires considerable water. (Bot. Reg., July.) 

A splendid variety, with scarlet and green flowers, has been 
raised by R. Mangles, Esq., from seeds, which will soon be 
figured. (Bot. Reg., July.) 

Iriddcex. 

TRIT0*NIA (rrom Triton, a vane, or weathercock, in allasion to tbe variableness of tbe spe- 
cies of Ihis irenux as regards tl)e direction of their atttbers.) Ker, 
Airita Undl, Fainted Tritonia. A creenbouse or frsme bulb; growing about two feet bi|Eb; 
with orange snd yellow flnweri*; sppefiring in June.' a native of tbe Cape of Good Hope; 
Incressed by ottatU; growing in ricb soil. Bot. Beg., n. s. 35. 

Communicated by the Hon. and Rev. Mr, Herbert, who re- 
ceived the bulbs from the Cape twenty-five years ago, but he 
never succeeded in flowering it until the summer of 1837. The 
bulbs have increased so rapidly, that hundreds of them were pur- 
posely dug up and destroyed. In the autumn of 1836 it occur- 
red to Mr. Herbert to have dung laid upon the patches in the 
open ground, where the bulbs were growing, and the result was 
the production of a flower-stem in the following summer. From 
this fact he doubts not that manure is the requisite to make it 
flower freely. 

The flowers are erect, ventricose, but slightly expanding at 
the summit, and of a deep orange color. It is a beautiful and 
desirable species. {Bot. Reg., July.) 
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Orchiddcem, 

DENDRO'BIUM 
densifldrum Paxt. Dense-Jlowered J}endrohi\im. A stove eplpbyte; growing a foot high; with 
deep yellow tiowera; appearing in May: a native of Nepal; grown in heath boU. Paz. 
Mag. Bot., Vol. v., p. 121. 

A splendid species, with dense racemes of deep yellow flowers. 
The drawing was taken from a specimen in flower, in the Duke of 
Devonshire's collection, which was imported, among others, by 
Mr. John Gibson, his Grace's collector. It is easily cultivated 
in heath soil, well drained, and the pot plunged in a gentle heat. 
(Pax. Mag. Bot., July.) 

* Dendrdbium formdsum Wall. A noble plant, with large ivo- 
ry white flowers, unrivalled for beauty, even in the rich Flora of 
India, which has flowered at the Duke of Devonshire's, at Chats- 
worth, into whose collection it was introduced by Mr. Gibson. 
"The flowers grow at the end of a leafy stem, and are between 
three or four inches in expansion, with every part of the purest 
and most transparent white, except one delicate, lozenge-shaped, 
buflf-colored blotch, in the centre of the lip." {Bot. Reg., Mis. 
Not. July.) 

PHA'lUS 
ilbus Lindl. wh\t9jloiBtTtd Phaius. A ttove epiphyte; growing a foot hl^h; with while 
flowers; appearing in May; a native of Nfpal. Paz. Mag. BoL, Vol. V., p. 135. 

"One of the most delicate, as well as the most lovely of orchi- 
daceous plants, the flowers being large and pure white, pencilled 
in the most exquisite manner with purple on the lip; when in 
flower, it has a strikingly beautiful appearance, particularly as the 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the shoots when these 
are in full leaf." The habit of the plant is very remarkable; at 
one season it Is in a leafless state; at another, in full growth; and 
in the third, beautifully in bloom. The flowers are large, and 
are produced in a pendant raceme, about six inches in length. 
This species was originally discovered by Dr. Wallich, in rfe- 
pal; but the plant, from which the drawing was made, was im- 
ported by the Duke of Devonshire, in 1837, through his collect- 
or, Mr. John Gibson, who found it growing upon trees in shady 
damp woods, on the Khoosea hills, at an elevation of from two to 
three thousand five hundred feet, where it blossoms during the 
rainy season in the greatest profusion. The genus is related to 
Bl^tia. {Pax. Mag. Bot., July.) 

PUAIiiENO'PSIS (fVom ^AXatva a moth, and oxj/if resemblance,) Blume. 
Biniibilu Blitme. The t nd\hn BuUerfiy p\nnt. A stove epiphyte; growing a foot high; with 
white flowers; appearing in May; a native of Manilla; grown in turf or toon. Bot Reg., 
9. s. 34. 

Another lovely species, the curious form of whose flowers,* 'the 
graceful way in which they hang down from below the leaves, their 
huge size, and the brilliant whiteness of their broad leathery pet- 
als," give it a most striking and uncommon appearance. It flower- 
ed for the first time in Europe, in the collection of Messrs. Kolli- 
son's, of Tooting, in May last. Dr. Blume first met with it on the 
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wooded coast of Nusa Kambanga; and Rumph met with it grow- 
ing in abundance, on the trunks of trees, in Amboyna, covered 
with moss. It is rather difficult to increase; but it is easily grown 
in a hot, moist stove, where it should be fixed to pieces of wood 
along with a little turf or moss, and suspended from the roof; the 
wood should be covered with bark, in order that the roots may 
more easily attach themselves thereto. (Bot. Reg.j July.) 



Art. VI. JVb/es on Gardens and Nurseries, 

Mr, Lemist\ Roxbury. — Sept, 4th, 1838. After the long 
lapse of three years, we have again visited this fine garden. Since 
that period many and great improvements have been made, and 
the garden now contains one of the finest graperies that we have 
seen. The garden had suffered in common with all others, and 
but few flowers were to be seen. 

The place is now under the management of Mr. Hutchinson, 
an industrious and attentive man, and the crops of fruit in the 
houses bear ample testimony to the excellence of his skill in forc- 
ing. We did not see Mr. Hutchinson on our visit, but we 
learnt this from Mr. Lemist himself, who is highly pleased with 
him. Mr. Willott had charge of the place when we were here 
last, but it is now upwards of a year since he left. 

The crop of grapes in the graperies and the green-house is 
very large, and they were now ripening off with a good color, a 
thing too often considered of minor importance. The same 
house which we noticed in our I., p. 71, as being filled with let- 
tuce for forcing, is now filled with grapes and plenty of excellent 
wood for next year's crop. This house is particularly well 
adapted for grapes, as it is low, with a fine border, and the vines 
have an abundance of fresh air. In the green-house we also 
found a very good crop, though many of them had been cut. In 
this house the fine large orange tree is full of its rich fruit. We 
also noticed some few ericas, &c., but generaUy every thing was 
cleared from the premises. 

Passing from the green-house, we walked towards the upper 
part of the garden, where the new house stands. This is up- 
wards of one hundred feet long, and sixteen or eighteen wide, of 
a proportionate height, and has a span roof in part, though the 
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back sashes do not extend only about half way. These afford a 
great quantity of light, which is much needed, particularly to the 
trees on the back wall. This house was put up in the place of 
another small one, two years ago last spring; the vines have but 
just come into bearing, and were showing large crops. The 
wood, however, is well grown. The border to this house was 
made in the most substantial manner; the proper soils and ma- 
nures well applied; and the vines just begin to feel the effects of 
all this attention and care. 

On the back wall vines are planted, which have already nearly 
reached the lower edge of the back sashes. There is also a 
trellis underneath the front part of the house, (between the front 
and back walk,) to which vines are trained; these, however, we 
think, will not add much to the value of the whole crop. Nearly 
all the vines in all three of the houses are the black Hamburgh, 
which is altogether the most profitable variety for the market. 
The vines in the large house were planted out under the care of 
Mr. WUlott, and the work was thoroughly performed. This 
house was built in the most substantial manner, and we consider 
it one of the best in the vicinity for ripening a crop in perfection. 

In the garden we noticed some patches of Ferb^na Tweedie- 
dna and multifida; both together forming a pretty contrast with 
their crimson and pale purple blossoms. The present warm dry 
season has been such a one as the verbenas delight in, and they 
have never shown their beauty in greater perfection. The dah- 
lias here have been almost a total failure, from the same causes 
which prevail elsewhere, viz., heat, drought and insects. We 
noticed some exceedingly fine double asters. Mr. Lemist 
has also a few very beautiful pansies. He pointed out to us 
a very elegant yellow one, which he procured from Mr. Buist, 
of Philadelphia; it is a fine one to raise good varieties from by 
impregnation with others. Rainbow, which is one of the very 
best varieties, we saw displaying some good sized blossoms; it 
is remarkable for throwing out such large flowers so late in the 
season. A great many pansies fall off in this respect, only a few 
of the first and earliest flowers being large, while those produced 
later are but little larger than the old garden variety. 

Among the green-house plants, which stand in a circle on the 
gras's lawn near the house, we observed some oleanders, ericas, 
cape jasmines, &c. in flower. The whole of the plants look 
well, and the camellias are budded very full. 

Though so long since our visit here, we were highly pleased, 
at this time, with the various improvements, which appear more 
apparent than if we had seen them as they were progressing. 
Mr. Lemist's interest in the garden seems to increase with the 
spreading taste for horticulture, and we trust that such a well 
stored collection affords him much pleasure and gratification. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. L General Notiees, 

Use of Chareoalin the preservati<m of PUnUs, — One of the great in- 
conveniences of low and moist grounds is, the difficulty they present in 
cultivating flower-roots of every description. These are generally de- 
stroyed h]^ a kind of mouldiness which attaches itself to the shoots be- 
low, at different periods of their growth. It is easy to know when a 
plant has been thus attacked, for the stem assumes a dirtv green color, 
approaching a yellow. . The yellow soon supersedes the other, the leaves 
cnanffe, and sometimes fall on. The only means of preventing this evil, 
which most commonly attacks a number of plants at the same time, is 
to place a layer of powdered charcoal over the parts where the roots 
are to be planted. The best kind of charcoal for this purpose is, that 
which remains in dust after the large pieces have been taken away. 
When the earth has been prepared in the usual way for the reception 
of roots, about half an inch of the charcoal powder should be spread 
over the surface; the whole should then be lightly stirred together, m or- 
der that the charcoal should be incorporated with the earth. We have 
tried many experiments to prove the efficacy of this remedy, and in no 
instance has there been a failure. Thus, in a bed of roots fifteen feet 
long, by five wide, situated in a low moist soil, two-thirds were, a short 
time back, prepared in the way above stated, while the remainder was 
left undefended. The result was, that in the latter portion the roots 
were lost, whilst in the other we never had finer plants. The powder 
should be preserved dry, and, generally speaking, it may be used with 
advantage in the fiower garden. 

The Poor Man'^s or Cottager* $ Tree. — ^Such is the apricot; and so it 
has been justly designated by the few patriarchs of garaenii^g who now 
survive. Alas ! how are these worthies passing away 1 

The apricot originally belonged to the plum genus; it has of late 
years been removed from that family, and ranks as the head of the genus 
Jtrmeniaca, a word derived from Armenia^ the supposed native country 
of the tree. It was received in England from tne Levant, so we are 
told, in 1548. The advocates of the natural svitem force this tree, with 
the apple, pear, plum, and many others, into their order Aoskceee, from 
some fancied resemblance to the rose. There are natural affinities in 
abundance, doubtless, and we love to see them ably illustrated; but our 
heads ache at the multifarious anomalies which crowd upon and over- 
whelm the mind: 

But, however, this rose of an apricot is the tree of trees to the poor 
man. Its habit is to bloom early, before the leaves expand; and there- 
fore it is apt to lose its fruit when formally trained in a low horizcmtal 
direction; nevertheless, when it is favorably planted, as to soil and as- 
pect, and can run up against a high and broad chimney, where the fol- 
iiu^e can soon be early called into action in support of the young germs 
of fruit, those germs, while in the bud of the blossom, being, as well as 
the stamens, preserved by the slight yet genial heat of the brick-work, 
the multitude of fruit produced is frequently prodigious. The writer's 
next door neighbor has two trees; one faces the west, and is trained 
very upright against the house wall — it bears pretty well. The other is 
less, but faces the south, and has a kitchen cnimney, as it is supposed. 
Last week the man gathered twice, sixteen dozens, and eighteen dozens 
— in all, thirty-four dozens, and sold them for tarts: oumbers remain 
on. A tall tree (on a single main stem) in the west of England, which 
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required a thirty round ladder to reach its top, had one year above six 
hundred ripe and ripening apricots upon it, when the party inspected it. 
Such being the case, the cottager is called upon to cultivate this grateful 
tree, and to give it the best situation and greatest attention, that his 
means and time can affonl. 

One circumstance, an absolute fact, may gratify and surprise some 
readers. On the 27th of March, a tree that remained for the major 
part little advanced, had one branch, not only completely in leaf, (the 
loliage being of a bright verdure, and of full healthy viffor,) but covered 
with fruit, several of which appeared of the size of good nutmegs. The 
tree was planted to face the south-west, but it stands near the corner of 
the garden, where the wall takes a direction to the south by east. At 
the exact angle is the breast of a vinery chimnev, and its aspect is near- 
ly due south. Against this breast was trained the solitary branch allud- 
ed to; and the effects described evince the operation of a warm protect- 
ive wall upon the buds, even at a time when the roots remain in the 
ground exposed tofroBi, {Hort, Jour,)' 

[These remarks, though intended for the latitude of England, will 
equally apply in this country. We know a gentleman who has an apri- 
cot tree in a small yard, nailed up (and car^essly too, without any sys- 
tem of training,) to a shed or bam facing the east, which has borne a 
considerable quantity of fruit for several years, notwithstanding our cold 
winters. And what may appear singular, the branches, which extended 
above the roof of the building, and fully exposed to the weather, bore as 
profusely as those nailed against the surface. If a good soil is selected, 
or, if poor, made good, (that is,light and deep,) there is no doubt but that 
apricots can be very easily produced. We should like to see more at- 
tention given to this fruit. — Ed,] 

Superiority of the Vlnus sylvhtris. — Of the ^twenty-eight thousand 
acres which the forest of Fontainbleau contains, twenty-nve thousand 
are now covered with pines of different ages, and a million of plants 
could be taken from them without being missed. It is in the ancient 
plantations, now become forest timber, t|iat the superiority of the Plnus 
sylv^stris appears over the maritime pine. This latter at first grows 
more quickly, but at present they arc of the same height. The mari- 
time pine sometimes appeared to me to have a larger trunk, but it 
scarcely gets higher, whilst the other pushes forward vigorously, and 
does not now appear to have arrived at more than half its elevation. It 
is always as straight as a taper, with a gray bark, but little indented. 
The maritime pine, on the contrary, is never perfectly straight, and ita 
bark much thicker and rougher, is of a darker gray. Hence nothing is 
more easy than to distinguish the trunks of the two trees by the bare in- 
spection of the bark. 

Masts of Ships, — I said above, that M. Larminat began to grafl, 
about ten years ago, the Laricio pine on the Pinus sylv^stris. I must 
add here, that it was for the useful purpose of multiplying this precious 
tree for the benefit of the navy. His first attempts being crowned with 
full success, he has continued to execute a certain number of ^rafbi eve- 
ry year. It is really a beautiful thing — a^raf^of the Laricio pine on the 
Pinus sylviSstris of ten or twelve years old; they grow with wonderful 
vigor, and excel in length and bulk all the pines of the same a^e, which 
have not been grafted. The expectations of M. Larminat will not be 
disappointed, and one day the forest of Fontainbleau will furnish to 
the navy masts of immense size. There is so much analosy between 
these two species, that their grafl never forms a swelling, when not in- 
terfered with. The point of union can only be known by the color and 
different roughness of their barks, which are clearly divided at the point 
of junction. There are now fifteen thousand of these graAs in the for- 
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est of FoQtainbleau. I hare only one more remark to make, and that is, 
that the Tshudy ffrafl is executed here more simply than at first — ^it is 
no longer covered with paper to guard it from the sun and wind — ^it is 
simply tie^ with a flag, and a bit of grass, and it always succeeds per* 
fectly. {Hort, Jowr.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notieei, 

ENGLAND. 

Cremome Hotue Fete. — In our last we gave some account of the 
award of medals by the Royal Society and Central School of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture. We now add the following remarks on the 
character of the exhibition:— ^ 

It is a long time since we remember to have witnessed (if it has ever 
been witnessed at all,) a more splendid assemblage of rank and fashion, 
than attended this unique fete; and the oldest horticulturist, as we are 
informed by every practical man we have consulted, never witnessed 
such a show of plants and flowers. The stages on which the 'flowers 
were placed, gave no less than twelve hundred feet of densely packed 
specimens, scarcely one of which was of ordinary growth. Nor was 
this all; there was an exhibition of fruit equal to any thing ever pro- 
duced in this country; seventeen superb specimens of pines were exhib- 
ited growing on their plants, besides many beautifully grown pines cut, 
black currants, grapes, melons, cherries, strawberries, (tc, in abun- 
dance; a vine in a pot, with numerous bunches of grapes, was also a 
pleasing and novel object. Two grand collections of melo Cacti and 
Mammillaria, many of which were from the interior of Mexico, were 
considered superior to any thing in this country; one of these had a 
large, and the other a small, gold medal awarded, and richly did tbey 
deserve the distinction. Ther6 were no less than eleven large collec- 
tions of stove and green-bouse plants exhibited in competition, and five 
of these by persons who would nave exhibited at Cbiswick, had not the 
Horticultural Society chosen the same day for their exhibition. The ge- 
raniums excelled every thing; no less than one hundred and forty feet 
of the stage was occupied with a double row of these splendid plants, 
which were exhibited in collections of thirty-six varieties; of heaths 
there were nearlv three hundred, and better grown plants, or plants in 
more variety and beauty, were certainly never produced. In hydran- 
geas, there were many competitors; but those who know the growth of 
Mr. Mills, the gardener for Gainsbury Park, and Mr. Redding, of Wim- 
bledon, will not be surprised that they stood first and second. Cox- 
combs were also in great splendor; and, considering the sameness usual- 
ly manifested in this tribe, there was a variety not of\en met with; the 
colleclioB, which obtained the gold medal, was a rich scarlet, very large 
and beautiful. Single specimen plants, comprising almost every thing 
that was new and rare, were abundant; and some specimens of orchid- 
eous, originally from Highclerc, were such as every other collection in 
the country, not excepting even Loddiges', may be searched for in vain. 
As a fete unconnected wi^h horticulture, there was much to commend. 
There were three military bands of first-rate quality, and the 6lues, who 
took the centre, were never in better time for business; the only thing 
we complain of, on the part of the military, is the striking up '*God save 
the Queen," while the Schwartzenbach band were in the middle of a 
piece. It was uncourteous to strangers, and not much more flattering 
to the company. However, the latter were gratified with several extra- 
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ordiniiTy performances on the machine trumpet, the comet d la pUkm, 
and the potshorn, all of which instruments were played in a manner 
truly astonishing to the musical world, by members of the Schwartzen- 
bacn band, which performed till seven o'clock. Mrs. Graham's balloon, 
which a few ignorant people had been prognosticating would keep the 
fashionable world away, had precisely the contrary effect. There was 
a sight which the nobility could never witness before, unless they chose 
to encounter the ill-behavior of an indiscriminate mob, and to be wit- 
nessed with as much pleasure as if in their own garden. There was 
but one drawback. There were more than twelve hundred carriages 
to set down company, and the approach was difficult, and notwithstand- 
ing all the exertions of the police, there were some nojble families who 
could not get up to the gates before the balloon was off; but, in fact, this 
very drawback was chiefly occasioned by the desire of many persons 
to be witnesses to the comparative noerits of the show at Chiswick, and 
therefore the approach of empty carriages to take up according to or* 
ders, long before the full ones could set down their company, created 
confusion. The Horticultural Society, therefore, may take credit for 
having contributed its share of annoyance, though it seems to have been 
unable to divert a single plant werih looking at from the Royal Socie- 
ty's show. We are happy to add, that the British Orphan Asylum, 
whose children had a holiday on the occasion, and paraded the gardens 
for some time, looked remarkably healthy, and did credit to the socie- 
ty. The money, however, handed over to the society, clear of all ex- 
penses, was but 67/. 15«. We may therefore congratulate the people at 
Chiswick, on the result of their very honorable and satUfaetory labors; 
for there is no doubt, but for the trick of appointing the Chiswick show 
on the same day, this sum would have been nearer three hundred than 
sixty. {Hort Jour.) 

FRANCE. 

Destruction of Rose Trees during the last winter, — The destruction ia 
this species of plant this year, has been dreadful. All the grafls from 
Bengal roses, as well as those of the Isle de Bourbon, show nothing but 
dead stems and branches. Yet we must declare it to be highly impru- 
dent to consider such plants as absolutely dead and good for nothing. 
In order to be certain of the fact, it is necessary to wait for the depart 
ture of the first sap, which is more or less tardy in proportion to the de- 
gree in which the plants have suffered. In the spnng of 1830, after the 
severe winter, we contented ourselves with cutting our Bengal grafls at 
their neck, and the greatest number blossomed, though only at the sec- 
ond sap, towards the end of July. These same Bengals resist perfect- 
ly intense cold, if precautions be used to heap the earth a couple of 
inches above their neck, as is done to preserve artichokes. This mode of 
covering is, in all cases, more preservative than either matting or leaves. 
The latter are subject to be disturbed, and lessened by the wind, and 
other accidental circumstances; whilst in spring, when they are remov- 
ed, it is almost impossible to prevent some of them being scattered over 
the beds, which causes a loss of time in getting them picked up. Wher- 
ever this plan has been adopted this year, the loss has been comparative- 
ly trifling; but we regret to say, that the practice has not been general- 
ly tried. Stems frozen absolutely to the neck, and snapping at the touch 
on a level with the ground, must certainly be deeply struck; but even 
then it is not certain that they are altogether lost. In 1890, a great 
quantity of Bengal roses were seen in this state, yet they afterwards re- 
vived. The best plan is, to cut such plants at the neck, to dig about them 
carefully, and put down some manure. Those who do not like to wait, 
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but pluck up the plants at once, may often see, on examining narrowljTy 
that at the neck, little white buds were making their appearance to re- 
pair the loss, which was supposed to be made. Thi^ remark can only 
apply to those plants which ought to bud in a fortnight or three weeks. 
Sometimes we nave known two or three months to elapse before the fi- 
bres of the roots recover animation. If amateurs, however, do not de- 
sire to run any chance, they had better replace the plants they suspect, 
as otherwise they may lose the first blow. We may here remark, that 
the last year's experience, as well as that of 1829, proves that the Eng- 
lish are quite right in their attachment to certain varieties, which resist 
cold so much better than others. We, on the contrary, seem indifierent 
in our choice. {Hort, Jottr,) 

^ French Horticulture. — The following notices we copy from transla- 
tions in the Horticultural Journal, from M. Poiteau's account of an in- 
teresting excursion in the neighborhood of Fontainbleau. His princi- 
pal object in making the tour was to visit M. Vilmorin's farm nearMon- 
targis, to examine his plantations of ^evergreens and American oaks. 
The propertv of M. Vilmorin consists of about twelve hundred acres, 
and is called Les Barres. It extends, without interruption, for some- 
thing more than a league from east to west, and is cut in the centre br 
a small vallev, which serves as the bed of a stream of some breadth, ad- 
mirably fitted for breeding fish, and sufficient to turn any mills that 
might be erected on its banks. Curiously enough, the soil to the west 
of the little valley is silicious, whilst all the ground to the east is calca- 
reous. The high road to Lyons passes close to the property, and the 
demesne is crossed in various directions with country roads, establish- 
ing an easy communication with the neighboring habitations. The 
whole estate is divided into four farms, of which two, containing about 
six hundred acres, are in the hands of M. Vilmorin himself, and on them 
he makes his experiments in planting. 

The whole account is so interesting, that we make no apology for ex- 
tracting^ the whole of this translation. 

Ji gigantic Apple tree. — In examining the country, and from the ap- 
pearance of the thickets scattered about here and there, I am inclined 
to think that, not many years ago, the whole district was covered with 
forests. One sort of tree is seen here more frequentlv than the others, 
and that is the sorb-apple, many of which appear hundreds of years old. 
One of these trees, in a hedge not far from M. Vilmorin's habitation, 
appeared to Bosc not less than from eight hundred to one thousand 
vears of age. I am not aware on what calculations Bosc has formed 
his opinion; but I think that six hundred vears must have been the ex- 
tent of its existence. It is probably the oldest sorb-apple tree in France; 
its trunk, which is about four feet in diameter, is exceedingly short, be- 
ing divided, at about six feet from the ground, into five enormous branch- 
es. The value of this tree cannot be well ascertained, but smaller ones, 
whose trunks were twelve or fifteen feet without branches, have been 
estimated at 100/. or 130/. The fruit of these trees is carefully gather- 
ed to make a sort of cider, considered in the country far superior to that 
made from common apples or pears. The wild pear tree, with small 
tart fruit, is common enough in this district; but a variety of it, called 
the **sage pear tree," probably because its leaves are white like the sage 
plant, is seen in as great ouantities as in Burgundy; and makes delicious 
perry. It bears a load ot fruit, and is well worth being introduced into 
other districts. 

Stale of Agriculture. — At the aspect of these uncultivated plains, 
which are manifestly so ill-adapted for tillage, where a badly construct- 
ed plough just scratches the earth once every two or three years, it is 
natural to inquire, why trees are not planted along the roads, to break 
the tiresome monotony of barrenness? M. Vilmorin asked himself the 
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question on taking possession of his property; and since then h^ has 
been constantly engaged in efforts, both by his example and his advice, 
to induce the inhabitants to improve the appearance or the country. He 
had, at £rst, to combat both a system of blind routine and a host of deep- 
ly rooted prejudices. 

It is almost incredible that, in the midst of France, within fijRty miles 
of Paris, in the nineteenth century, he should have to fall in with farmers, 
who, with three or four hundred acres in their possession, should refuse 
. to grow a single load of fodder, and should purchase all the hay neces- 
sary for the keep of their horses ! — farmers who sowed their seed on 
fallows, still covered with thistles — ^who manured their wheat land at 
the rate of two or three little cart-loads an acre, or often put down no 
manure at all ! Thanks to M. Vilmorin, his farmers are no longer in a 
state of such gross ignorance : but the thistles of his neighbours still 
introduce themselves, and defile his ground. Yet ten years have elapsed 
since he began his improvements. 

Cedars of Lebanon, — To turn to the best advantage land which 
was manifestly unfit for either tillage or grass, M. Vilmorin planted 
seeds of various trees, in order to judge which would succeed best, and 
he has already experienced the most satisfactory results in his experi- 
ments of evergreens in a silicious soil. The sylvestre pine, and all its 
varieties, the maritime pine and the laricio, grow there with great luxu- 
riance. The growth of this last named tree is a remarkable circum- 
stance, and ought to be carefully noted. The Pinus Str^bus and the 
other American pines, are also there in great numbers. The cedar of 
Lebanon, the colossus of the vegetable kingdom, after a long and del- 
icate infancy, has at last pushed forth most vigorously, and promises 
ages of prosperity. M . Vilmorin's estate will be, perhaps after some 
years, the only spot in the world where this tree will be found in any 
considerable numbers ; for Mount Lebanon itself does not possess more 
than twenty, and few persons plant more than two or three in their 
pleasu re-grounds. 

Caleareoiu Earth and Pine Trees, — But if evergreens or resi- 
nous trees succeed perfectly well in poor silicious ground, the verj op- 
posite is the case in poor calcareous land. The attempts of M. Vilmo- 
rin on this point have hitherto been exceedingly discouraging. He does 
not, however, despair of seeing trees of this description at last succeed 
well enough in calcareous land, to make a fair return to the planter. 
He founds his hopes on the fact, that thousands of acres in Champagne, 
as chalky as his own, are covered with pines and evergreens, and prom- 
ise at last, though at some distance of time, to recompense the farmer 
for his time and trouble. It is only fair to state, that M. Vilmorin has 
suffered dreadful losses in these experiments, in calcareous land, from 
the white worm. I may add, that taj own experience leads me to be- 
lieve, that calcareous ground is not ntted to the rapid growth of ever- 
green resinous trees. For fifly years I have been in the habit of seeing 
the mound in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, called The Labyrinih; 
and, during these fifty years, I can perceive little difference in the ap- 
pearance of the evergreens planted on it ; they are in the same state 
and nearly the same neight. Now, if it be borne in mind that this 
mound was formed of the remains of old buildings, substances com- 
posed of carbonate and sulphate of lime, it will tend to prove that cal- 
careous earths are not fit for evergreens ; and that the resinous trees 
planted in Champagne must still to. waited for many years until they 
arrive at a good growth. 

American Oaks, — ^These trees have been included, to some extent, in 
the experiments of M. Vilmorin, and he can now declare that no spe- 
cies of^ this tree will succeed, even in a middling degree, in bad calcar 
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reous land ; whilst some exceed perfectly, and others tolerably, in poor 
silicious land. He has planted a great number in land of this descrip- 
tion; and there is every reason to believe that the results will be most 
gratifying, particularly as similar experiments, on a vast scale, made on 
a poor sandy soil in the Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, by M. Dandr^, 
have been attended with unhoped for success. It is probable that, if so 
few American oaks are seen in France, after so many attempts made to 
extend them during the last century, the reason will be found in the fact 
that they were planted in earth which was not suitable to them. 

Poplars, — M. Vilmorin has made many experiments relative to this 
tree, and he finds that the plantations which he has made in silicious or 
sandy ground, succeed most satisfactorily for every description, where- 
as only few succeed well in a calcareous soil. Thus, the rSpuhu tiivea^ 
FicH, of the same age, is a third or half stronger in a silicious sround 
than in a calcareous one. The poplar of Canada, F6pulu$ eanna^nm , 
Lin., is in the same case ; whilst the Swiss poplar, FSmUus virginidna, 
Lin., grows well in calcareous land, and astonishingly well in certain 
parts of it. As to the FSpultu nivea, M. Vilmorin does not consider 
Uiat, in size or height, it ec[uals the white poplar of Holland, ¥6pulua 
Alba, Lin. This latter species must always be preferred, when a larger 
trunk and good height are required, but the other is superior in the 
beauty of its foliage. 

Elms, — The twisted elm has always been an object of solicitude to 
planters, from its being the only wood fit for making good stocks for 
carriage wheels. M. Vilmorin has received several packets of plants 
from various parts of France, and is inclined to believe that there are 
at least two distinct varieties. Although botanists regard this tree as a 
variety of the common elm, yet arborists are authorized to believe that 
it is a natural kind, since the seed of the common elm never produces 
it. However this question may be decided, the twisted elm grows per- 
fectly well in the poor calcareous ground of Les Barres, and M. Vilmo- 
rin plants a great number every year. It grows there more rapidly 
than the common kind, and is a far handsomer tree ; the bark is quite 
smooth, of a deep green, and enables one to distinguish the variety at a 
glance. When about twelve or fifteen years old, it may be seen that, 
under the bark along the length of the trunk, there are formed lumps or 
elevations, which appear to be produced by the interlacing of the fibres, 
and from these arises that wonderful resistance which the wood op- 
poses, when an attempt is made to split it. It is this quality which 
renders it so appropriate for the naves of wheels. There is nothing 
extraordinary in this tree succeeding so well in the calcareous lands of 
M. Vilmorin, for, of all trees, elms are those which grow best in that 
description of earth. Near Paris, at Bourg-la-Reine, there are some 
splenaid elms along the road, and the roots of these are all fixed in a 
white calcareous bottom, nearly pure, covered with only a few inches 
of vegetable earth. Yet, although these trees are exceedingly beauti- 
ful, and have acquired a vast size from age, they would be still finer in 
an aluminous soil, and here is proof of the assertion: All the land of 
the plains, through which the road from Paris to Meaux passes, is of a 
calcareous nature, but of good quality. The elms which line the road 
appear exceedingly fine, as long as no others have been seen : but 
when the traveller has passed Meaux, in taking the road to Fert4- 
Milon, he sees elms, no comparison more beautiful, and of a green far 
deeper. The reason is, that the earth is no longer calcareous ; it is 
aluminous, the soil of all others best suited to the tree. There is this 
difference between the beach and the elm, that, though they both grow 
80 well in calcareous ground, yet the beech is fondest of moisture, and 
the elm of a calcareous soil exceedingly dry. Some years ago, the gov- 
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ernment, desiring to afford pleasure to the inhabitants of Paris, by re- 
placing the dark and monotonous green of the elms on the Boulevards, 
by a variety of foliage, applied to the Society of Horticulture for a list 
of trees, either foreign or indigenous, which might be advantageously 
intermingled, so as to produce an agreeable effect to the eye. The So* 
ciety hastened to fulfil the duty demanded of tbem, and remitted to the 
Minister of Public Works the names of certain trees, with varied fo- 
liage. I regard it as most fortunate, that the government changed their 
intention, and did not follow their first idea, for the soil of Paris has be- 
come so eminently calcareous, from the constant additions it has re- 
ceived from old buildings and repairs since it was first erected, that 
there is scarcely a tree which can grow there satisfactorily, excepting 
thd elm ; and if a variety had been then planted in place of the elms, 
nothing would now be seen but dead or dymg trees. 

Melfmi.-^Oti quitting Les Barres, I repaired to Montargis, and, 
whilst waiting for the coach, which was to take me to Fontainbleau, I 
inquired if there was not some garden in the vicinity worth visiting. 
" None," I was told ; so I went towards some gardens, situated m 
marshy grounds, at both sides of the road to Paris, in which I had per- 
ceived, when passing a few days before, a prodigious quantity of mel- 
ons, of which I wished to learn the species and the cultivation. As I 
expected, these marsh-gardens were not so well cultivated as those of 
Paris ; but I was not a little surprised to see, at this latitude, larffo 
squares completely covered with melons, either ripe or nearly so, the 
whole springmg up in the open air, without dung, without a made bed, 
without glass, or any shelter whatever. These gardeners simply make 
a hole of some feet square, which they fill with manure and cover with 
earth. On this they sow their seed close to each other ; they after- 
wards transplant them in fresh ground, like cabbages, in a square of 
the garden. They only cultivate one kind, because it is the only one, 
the^ told me, which can accommodate itself to such simple cultivation.* 
It IS an oval melon, of middlin^^ size and netted. The day on which 
their melon harvest commences is about the 12th of September. The 
finest sell for about ten or twelve sous (fiyepence or sixpence.) Al- 
though these marshe? are inferior to those of Paris in point of cultiva- 
tion, yet the gardeners of Montargis are exceedingly intelligent, indus- 
trious men. As their gardens produce much more vegetables than is 
required for the town, they send their wives eight or ten miles distance 
to sell the produce. In course of time they purchase land, and become 
small proprietors, and thus it is that the land round Montargis, formerly 
so barren, is now in such good cnltivation. 

Food far Cattle. — From Les Barres to Nemours, I saw the boys and 
the girls of the neighboring villages, perched up in the trees, pell-mell, 
which lined the road. These were elms, and the business of toe young 
population above, was not only to gather the leaves, but to break down 
the young branches, in order to take them away as food for cows. 
Manv trees had liot a single leaf but at the extremity, where the hand 
could not reach. I was astonisfaed at this license, and I spoke of it to 
an intelligent farmer whom I afVerwards met, and he informed me that 
it was the custom of the country, and that the leaves and young branches 
were a great resource in feeding cattle. This explanation reminded me 
that I had seen, on several properties, elms cultivated with a bull-head, 
for the express purpose of enabling a servant to take off the leaves by 
means of a short ladder. In such cases I make no objection, for a pro- 
prietor can do what he pleases on his own property, but that the gov- 

* A clever horticnlturiet hw since told me, that the melon which ncoeedf best with m 
very simple cultivation, w the stigar mekw, with white ilesh, 9Mcnn d chair blanche, 
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erament should permit the custom of pulling off the leares, and break- 
ing the branches of public trees, and that no obstacle should be inter- 
posed to prevent such disiigurementj is what I cannot conceive. 

Gardens of Fontainbleau. — For sixteen yeara I had not seen Fon- 
tainbleau. I found there old friends, who received me with the greatest 
kindness. I mention particularly M. Souchet, who replaced me m the 
care of the English garden* of the palace, when I was appointed to the 
Royal Nurseries of Versailles ; and M. Brassin, entrusted with the care 
of the Park and the Royal Vinery, which furnishes the finest grapes 
that appear at Paris. It may easily be imagined how delighted ( was 
to re-visit the English garden of the palace, which had passed into m^ 
hands, almost on leaving the hands of M. Hurtaut, who had laid it 
down. With what interest I sought for those trees which I had planted 
myself sixteen or seventeen years before ! As I expected, the general 
plan was preserved in the same form as when I left it ; but the grace 
of infancy, the freshness of youth, had disappeared, to give place to a 
physiognomy more decided and more powerful. The huge squares of 
plantations, which, in my time, looked gay and light, had "become vast 
forests, through which but little light could penetrate. The large pieces 
of grass had become narrowed by the branches of trees spreading out 
on all sides, and the whole look was different. How sixteen years 
increases the growth of a tree ! How mistaken are thev who give, as an 
excuse for not planting, that the enjoyment is too long to watt for ! 
The enjoyment comes more quickly than they think. The land of 
Fontainbleau is exceedingly silicious, tolerable in some parts, and ab- 
solutely bad in others. It is now twenty-two years since the garden 
was laid down, and if all the wood which has been already taken was 
added to that now standing • in it at present, the proceeds in money 
would certainly be greater than could, by any process of cultivation, be 
drawn from the same land in the same length of time. 

Dahlias, — For a very long lime M. Souchet has been celebrated for 
his beautiful dahlias. His collection certainly appeared to me a fine 
one ; but, without meaning any offence to my good friend, I must de- 
clare that I have seen finer ones. Amongst many varieties of phlox, 
obtained from seed by this excellent horticulturist, I remarked one ad- 
mirable for its laive scarlet flowers. I was favored by M. Souchet 
with a plant, in order to multiply it, and distribute it amongst the nur- 
serymen. A seedling of the Silvia fulgens also has furnished a variety 
with far larger flowers, and more brilliant than those of the original, and 
which will take its place in the trade. 

Grapes.^M. Brassin has under his care two objects of a ve^ dif- 
ferent nature— the grand park in the style of Le Notre — and the Uoyal 
Vinery ; I intend speaking of the latter object alone. This vinery, the 
origin of which is taken back as far as Francis the First's time, is, with- 
out dispute, the flnest and largest in the world. It is a wall about a 
quarter of a league in length, running from east to west, about ten feet 
high for three-fourths of its length, and eighteen to twenty in the rest. 
It is covered on the south side with a kind of grape called Chasselas, the 
fruit of which acquires, at Fontainbleau and at Thomery, quality and 
beauty which do hot distinguish it ehsewhere. It is useless to say, that, 
since its origin, the wall has been many times repaired and rebuilt, and 
that the vine has been frequently replanted ; but that which is little known, 
and little practised in any other place, except Fontainbleau and Thom- 
ery, is the clearing of the vine, or the replacing of the vines of 
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which the grapes appear degenerated or inferior, by others whose fruit 
is of the finest <)uality. It is by this prnctice that the Rov&l Vinery pre- 
serves its superiority over all others in the kingdom. There exists, at 
present, but one plant of all those which M. Brassin found there seven- 
teen years ago; and man^ of those which he has since planted, have been 
replaced by others considered of better quality. The present appear- 
ance of the Royal Vinery is really beautiful. 

M. Brassin communicated to me the two following facts, which I think 
worth publishing for the sake of horticulture. He had always been m 
the habit of following the custom, adopted every where, of enriching 
the earth of his grapery with dung, and he at last is able to prove that 
this application impairs the quality of the grape. At present, no applies 
no more such manure: be gets together the cleansing of ditches, grass- 
turf, sweeping of roaas, and filth, and mixes them well together. He 
suffers the mass, thus prepared, to ripen for two years, and makes use 
of it in place of dung. This confirms what has already been ascertained, 
and what the best authors have reconjmended; but the second communi- 
cation is altogether novel, and I am goins^ to arrive at it by a transition as 
natural as possible. When the maturity of the grapes is at hand, or 
when, in backward seasons, fears are entertained that the ripening will 
not be easy, it is usual for the greatest number of persons, even gardeners, 
to cut and pull off all the leaves which are before the fruit,in order, as thev 
allege, that the sun may shine fully upon it, and ripen it speedily: and al- 
though experience proves, that the more the leaves are removea the less 
the fruit ripens, custom always causes the leaves to be taken off in abun- 
dance, at ttie expense of the quality of the grape, which then wastes 
away and gets wrinkled in place of becoming ri])e. M. Brassin acts al- 
together differently with his. He knows that the leaves cannot be re- 
moved in a great number with impunity, from around the grapes, and 
he is therefore exceedingly cautious, and refrains from removing any of 
the leaves in front of the fruit. Those which he takes away are those 
behind, lying between the grapes and the wall, in order that the heat of 
the sun, being reflected by the wall, may strike the grapes from behind, 
and produce the effect desired. 1 have had experience of the efficacy 
of this proceeding; and I do not hesitate to recommend the practice of 
it, whilst I condemn the old custom of taking away the leaves in front. 
One ought to possess some notions of vegetable physiology, in order to 
take away leaves properly, otherwise the fruit is sure to suffer. 

Orange-trees. — M. , Faucheux, nurseryman at Fontainbleau, rears 
orange trees in great numbers. Of two grafts, or modificatlou of grafts, 
which he uses for multiplying them rapidly, one appeared to me so ex- 
cellent in its results, that 1 think it worthy of being made known. Get 
a young citron tree of one or two years' growth — it must be put in sap 
by the means generally practised, if it is not so already. When the buds 
begin to get along, the nead of the plant is cut off above three or four 
of the best buds; a slit is then made with the grafting knife, between 
the stem and the second or third bud iu descending, so that the bud and 
its leaf should terminate the lip. A branch of an orange tree is then 
taken, of a diameter a little less than the stock; it is sharpened with a 
slopidg cut, and is then introduced into the stock in the usual manner, 
ana tied on with a woollen string. The plant is then placed under a 
filass frame, as a ^raf\ d la Ponioise, and the same care is bestowed oo 
It. When the union is certain, and the bud pushes forth, the stock is 
cut above the graft, and in a short time the marks of the wound disap- 
pear altogether. The superiority of the Faucheux graft over the Fon- 
toise or £ngliAbjgraft,].is that it^allows one to arrange the leaves and the 
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eyes of the stock above the fruit of the graft, which attracts the sap 
necessary for facilitating the union.* 

Crrafting of Pine-trees — In coming to Fontainbleau, I not only want- 
ed to see my old friends and the gardens, but I was anxious to judge 
what progress had been made in the forest by the plantation of resinous 
evergreens, and to view the grafts, on a grand scale, of the laricio pin^* 
executed on the sylvestris ninus, commenced by M. Larmioat, the Con- 
servator of the Forest, and continued by M. Bois-d'Hiver, his succes- 
sor. It was in 1833 that M. Larminat conceived the happy idea of exe- 
cuting the grafting of the trees on a great scale, by means of the her- 
baceous graft, or Tshudy's, its inventor, or at least he who brought it 
into use, for this graft was already known in the sixteenth century, ac- 
cording to Francis of Neufchatel. The first sowing was a mixture of 
the pinus sylvestris, and the maritime pine on the rock of Avon, which 
is nearest the. palace. When the success of this experiment had been 
tried, many others were made, sometunes separately, and at others mix- 
ed together. The sowing is generallv made by scattering the seed,t 
though nurseries are also established from which they can plant out. 
Some American pines are seen there, but it is rather as an object of 
experiment, than for the sake of multiplying them. According to the 

flan now pursued, the poetic and romantic situations of the forest of 
'ontainbleau will disappear under the dark and enduring masses of ver- 
dure which are springing up in every direction. Its rocks, which con- 
tain in their interior such crystals as can scarcely be found in any other 
part of the world, will soon disappear under the layer of vecetable earth, 
constantly produced by the fall and decomposition of the leaves of the 

1>ine, which has already nearly concealed them by its dark and silent fo- 
iage« This is no hyperbolical picture. It is the simple, slow, gradual, 
but certain course or nature. 



Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

Effects of the late warm and dry toeafAer.— The great dryness and 
heat of the last two months, have changed my garden to an Arabian des- 
ert. It lays very bijj^h, and is much exposed on all sides, to the heat 
and wind. The dahlias have suffered, notwithstanding the greatest care 
I coutd possibly give them, very much from insects and the heat. I 
have had no flowers yet, and despair of having a good show of blooms 
this season. The garden being nearly devoid of flowers, and the grass 
fruit entirely up, the appearance is melancholy to the greatest degree. 
---Yaurs, J. W. Paulsen, Brooklyny N. J., 8^t. 1»«, 1888. 

* Thii graft, acknowledged to be (he best, the easiest, and the mott certain, is known 
in some eKtablishment^ under the name of the triangalar graft. It is escoellent for the 
camellia, rhododendron, clethra, and akuca« 

t At first the ground was cleared and prepared before diey planted the pines; this me- 
thod cost one hundred and twenty-five francs <&/.) an acre, and about hau was fomid to 
iail. Afterwardfl M. LArminat thought of a means of geUing the seed sown for nothing 
in nnencumbered places, and for a trifle in more difiicuit spots. The pbm was this: the 
seed is flung on tlie heath, and the poor of Fonuinbl«iu are then permitted to take away 
the heath, oo condition that they tear it op by the roots* 
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Jtfr. Perry** new hoUKotue, andgreen-houie, — I have, id another place, 
stated to you, that Mr. Perry was about erecting two new houses. Both 
will be eighty feet long; a hot-house forty feet long,and eighteen feet wide, 
at the back eighteen feet high, and nine feet high in front, and a green- 
house of the same dimensions. The building will consist of massive 
brick work. It will have half a span roof, and will contain about six 
thousand lights of glass. In front will be double glass windows, and no 
shutters. The houses will be on a level with the surface, [of the gar- 
den,] and underneath the green-house will be a deep cellar, forty-six 
feet long, for the furnaces, coals and a cistern. Each house will be 
heated by itself, by the furnaces opposite to each other, with hot water. 
In the hot-house will be a large tan [or bark] bed, for large and fruit- 
bearing plants, as the C&rica Paptiyay Mangifera indica, Cresc^ntia Cu- 
Jifltf, Mammhi^ Musa sapi^ntum, &.c. — Id. 

Lantina Sihwn, — ^This beautiful plant, which we noticed in a late 
number, and copied some remarks respecting its treatment, is one of the 
prettiest things m the garden. In the early part of the summer we turn- 
ed out into the border a small nlant, which has now opened at least fiAy 
of its elegant purple clusters or blooms: it has spread over the'ground to 
the distance or two foot or more, and is always laden with flowers. Stand- 
ing close by the side of Ferb^na chameedrifdlia, it forms a pretty con- 
trast, and sets off the brilliancy of that species. Exclusive of its value in 
the hot-house, it is a border plant of great beauty, and should be found 
in every garden. — Ed. 

Cheus trianapMris. — A small plant of this magnificent species, in 
the collection of J. W. Boot, Esq., of Boston, lately produced a flower, 
which measured fourteen inches in length from the base of the tube, 
and seven inches in diameter between the tips of the petals. Tiie flow- 
er remained expanded from sunset, at which time it opened, until about 
twelve o'clock m the morning of the next day. This species has never 
flowered but once or twice before in this country. — Id. 

Mr. Hogg, nurseryman, of New York, sailed for London, in August. 
We understand it is his intention to bring out a great quantity of new 
and rare plants. We are glad to learn tnat he has visited London for 
this purpose. If some of our enterprising nurserymen and florists were 
to either go themselves, or send a competent person, every year, to se- 
lect and bring out all the new plants, we believe it would be to them a 
source of great profit. There are itiany plants which cannot be brought 
out alive, unless under the care and attention of some experienced per- 
son during the voyage. — Id. 

Early Quinces. — The first quinces in Faneuil Hall market, this sea- 
son, were produced in the garden of Henry J. Finn, Esq., of Newport, 
R.I. These were picked as early as the 18th of September. Four 
trees yielded seven bushels. Mr. Finn devotes much time to his gar- 
den during the summer season, at which period only, he is enabled to be 
there, and raises an abundance of fine fruits, vegetables and flowers, 
With which the garden is well stocked, including amon^ the latter, a fine 
collection of choice dahlias. Indeed, his residence is one of the prettiest 
in that ancient place. — Id. 

Horticulture in Nantucket. — Perhaps few of our horticultural friends 
are aware of the progress of gardening in this " sea-girt'' isle, a san- 
dy waste, as it is often incorrectly termed. The following extract of a 
letter from a friend will show to what extent the culture of the grape 
has already arrived. " I started my grapes the last of February, and 
now have (July 30th) a very fine show of black Hamburghs; some of 
the bunches, I think, will weigh four pounds. I have aFso a house, 
rough built, in which is over seventy vines, of various kinds, mostly two 
years from the cuttings, over fifty of which are now bearing, and will 
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produce^over five hundred clusters. On the back wall are peach trees, 
mostly in bearing: this house has no artificial heat." — Vours, Jtf., July 
20, 1838. 
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Salurday, September I st y ISSS.— Exhibited. Flowers: From Hov- 
ey & Co., a fine specimen of Buist's, Mrs. Rushton, dahlia. From S. 
Walker, dahlias, viz: Jackson's Rival yellow, King of dahlias, Dennisii, 
Duchess of Buccleugh, Perfection, Lady Ann; also, Tigridia conchifld- 
ra, convolvuluses, &c., and bouquets. Large bouquets, including dahlias, 
from Dr. Howard. Bouquets from J. Hovey, Messrs. Winship, Hovey 
& Co., and Wm. E. Carter. 

Fruits: White Chasselas, and black Hamburgh ? grapes, from J.Tidd. 
Plums from S. Pond, viz: green gage, Washington, Corse's Field Mar- 
shall, Bingham, Smith's Orleans, and white gage. From S. Walker, 
white gagQ, and Bolmar's Washington plums. River apples and native 
pears, from J. Gardner, Dorchester. Julienne pears, (exceedingly large) 
from J. De Wolf, Brighton. Bolmar Washington, (superb) and white 
cage plums, from S. R. Johnson. From Dr. ifoward, red bergamot, and 
Catherine pears, and Miller Burgundy, white Chasselas, and black Ham- 
burgh grapes. Persian, Minorca, and cantaloupe melons, from the Pres- 
ident of the Society; (these were very fine.) From J. Wiggin, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., apples, the name unknown. Summer pippin apples, from 
J. B. Barstow, Hanover. Apples from Manchester, Virginia. From 
R. Manning, summer Franc Real, Dearborn's seedling, red Juneating, 
Hazel or Hessel pears; and nonsuch, (English,), white Astracan, and 
Putnam's Harvey apples; also, Dana, red Canada, and Byfield plums. 

Vegetables: Tomatoes, from J. L. L. F. Warren, trom Hon. J. 
Lowell, Cuba tomatoes, a new variety, and unknown here. With the 
specimens, Mr. Lowell communicated the following note: — 

I send you the tomato of Ci^ba, which are much preferred by the 
Spaniards, to those we raise. Indeed, for a preserve for the dessert, they 
are much more beautiful. I was fearful they would not ripen in our 
climate; hut I found they were eight days earlier than our own, raised 
near them in the open ground. They are abundant bearers. 

Distributed^-Cubei tomatoes, for seed, from the Hon. J. Lowell. 

September Sth. — Exhibited, Flowers: From Dr. Howard, dahlias, 
viz: Cedo Nulli, Ophelia, Desdemona, Prince George of Cumberland, 
Dennissii, and Smith's purple; also a fine bouquet and asters. From 
S. Walker, dahlias, viz: Dennissii, Desdemona, Perfection, Rival Yel- 
low, Cleopatra, and Calypso; also, asters, pansies, and fine bouquets. 
From Hovey &. Co., dahlias, as follows :--Juliet, Middlesex Rival, 
Brown's Beauty, Conqueror of Europe, and Mrs. Rushton; also, bou- 
auets. From M. P. Wilder, Fowler's Queen Victoria dahlia. Bouquets 
rrom T. Mason, Messrs^ Winship, and W. Kenrick. 

Fruit: From R, Manning, Passans de Portugal, Hooper's Bilboa, 
Chair k dame. Vailed Franche, Julienne, Summer rose (of Coxe,) and 
sweet pears (from France;) also, red and ^reen sweet apples, and red 
apricot, and nuling's superb plums. Seedlmg plums from T. Muson; 
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these were small, but a tolerably good fruit. From William T. £us- 
tis, Brighton, fine Grosse mignonne peaches. Ninety kinds of seedling 
peaches, taken from ninety different trees, fcom Otis Pettee, Newton. 
Specimens of the beurr^ d'amalis pear, from M. P. Wilder. Fine large 
rareripe peaches and French apples, from Mrs. T. Bigelow, Medford. 
From the President of the Society, Julienne, Dearborn's seedlini^, and 
Gushing pears. Pears unnamed, from S. Phlpps, Roxbury. Prince's 
Harvest apples, from £. Sparbawk, Brighton. Peaches and black 
Hamburgh grapes, from B. D. Whitney, Esq., Cambridge. From Dr. 
Howard, red Bergamot and red Catherine pears; also, black Hamburgh, 
white Chasselas, and Miller Burgundy grafies. Hawthorndean ap- 
ples, from S. Davis, Newton. Two large clusters of black Hamburgh 
grapes, from 0. Johnson, Lynn. Early ^weet bow apples, from J. A, 
Kenrick. Black Hamburgh grapes, from A. Mitchell, Nautucket. 
Early sweet bow apples, and Roi de Wurtemburgh,.and old Catherine 
pears, from J. M. Ives, Salem. Black Hamburgh and white Chasselas 
grapes, from J. Tidd. Native grapes, from Mr. Davis, Newton. From 
S. R. Johnson, white gage, greengage, and Bolmar Washington plums, 
(all fine.) 

Sept, \6ih. — Exhibited. Flowers: From S. Walker, dahlias, viz: 
Jackson's Rival Yellow, Urania, ^ Glory, Desdemona, Lord Liver- 
pool, Belladonna, King of dahlias. Calypso, Dennisii, Napoleon and 
Mrs. Broad wood; also, fine bouquets. From William £. Carter, the 
following dahlias: — Beauty of Camberwell, Duke of Bedford, Harding's 
Bride, Aui^usta, Dennis's Beauty, Calypso, Globe, Roke's dwarf scar- 
let, &c. From Dr. Howard, dahlias, viz: Desdemona, Lady Ford- 
wich, picta formosissima, Dennisii, Augusta, Cedo Nulli, Ophelia, 
Beauty of Cambridge, alba purpurata, Royal William, and Prince 
George pf Cumberland, &.c.; also, large bouquets of dahlias, asters, 
&c. From S. Sweetser, Brown's Quilled Perfection, dahlia, and a 
bouquet. Large double sun-flower, from S. Phipps. Bouquets from 
T. Mason, Hovey &Co., Messrs. Winship, and J. Hovey. 

Fruits: From Hon. J. Lowell, beurr^ Spence, beurr^ Crappaud and 
bergamotte Paysans pears, accompanied with a note, which will be 
found in another page. From S. Downer, Dix, Cushing, Urbaniste, 
and Roi de Wurtemburgb pears; abo, Miller's Burgundy grapes, (open 
air cultivation,) and Porter apples. From the President of the Socie- 
ty, Duchess d'Angouleme and Julienne pears, and summer pearmain 
apples, and seedling peaches. Beauty of Brussels pears, from John 
Richardson. Andrews, Julienne, Fulton and beurr^ Diel pears, from 
S. Sweetser. Red rareripe and new Royal George peaches, from S. 
Phipps. Isabella, sweetwater, (open air,) and Miller Burgundy grapes, 
early violet nectarines, and Maiden's Blush apples, from Dr. Howard. 
Williams's Bon Chretien pears, from Mrs. T. Bigelow. Bon Chretien 
pears, from Dr. Harris. Spice sweeting apples, from J. De Wolf. 
American Nonpareil apples, (so called, but not true,) from J. Warren, 
Weston. From T. Mason, Elruge, Biomfield, Brugnon nectarines. 
Williams's Bon Chretien pears, from D. Parks. From S. Pond, white 
gage, Duane's purple. Smith's Orleans, and Corse's Field Marshal 
plums. Small plums, raised from seeds brought from beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, from Messrs. Winship. White sweetwater grapes, from 
Mrs. Sarah Jones. 

The Ninth Annual Festival of the Society took place on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, the 19th, SOth and 31st of September, at the 
Society's room. The arrangements were nearly the same as last sea- 
son, and the whole was got up under the superintendence of the spe- 
cial committee of decoration, of which Mr. Walker was chairman^ and 
>vhich duty he performed with great credit to himself. 
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The plants which decorated the room were many of them the same 
which last year, and for several previous seasons, had graced the Soci- 
ety's annual exhibitions, aid consisted of fine specimens of plants, some 
of which we shall more particularly mention in the course of our re- 
marks. The flowers were very profuse, with the exception of the 
dahlias, in the blooming of which, the present season, there has been a 
complete failure throughout the country, so far as we have been able 
to learn, and not one tenth part of the number of blooms were dis- 
played; indeed, we can scarcely say that from the number exhibited by 
any contributor, twenty first-rate blooms could have been selected. Not- 
withstanding the full display of flowers and pot plants, this falling off 
in the display of dahlias was quickly perceptible, even to those who 
were unacquainted with the flowers. In the fruit, however, all amends , 
were made up. We never before feasted our eyes upon such a rich and 
numerous variety of fine kinds. The season has been dry, but that it has 
been bountiful no better evidence could have been adduced, than a view 
of the load under which the tables literally groaned. Pears in numberless 
varieties; peaches of blushing hue; grapes in profuse clusters; apples dis- 
puting in their delicacy, the bloom upon the maiden's cheek; plums in 
" golden drops," and melons diffusing their spicy odor, — all contributed 
to enhance tne richness of the whole. Even the votaries of Ceres were 
more numerous than heretofore, in offering up at her shrine the produc- 
tions of their summer's labor and care. One huge, though handsomely 
formed, squash there was, which might have almost literally been 
transformed into a coach, large enough for any fine lady, had there been 
a fairy near, with her magic wand, to have given the command. This 
improvement in the cultivation of vegetables, we are glad to perceive, 
and the display of such fine specimens cannot be otherwise than highly 
gratifying to all who feel interested in the production of superior varie- 
ties. 

Considering the scarcity of flowers, particularly dahlias, the exhibition 
was very well got up, and went off even better than we ourselves had 
anticipated. The weather was fine until the aAernoon of the third day, 
when there was a light rain, and the rooms were well attended both dav 
and evening, with a select and fashionable company. One thing we mucn 
regretted; and this was, that no address was delivered before the Socie- 
ty, as customary. We had supposed that an orator had been selected, 
and felt much disappointment that such was not the case. 

On Fridav afternoon, the 21st, the committee of arrangements par- 
took of a dmner at Concert Hall. The occasion was one of friendly 
greeting and cheerful intercourse. Much zeal was manifested, in the sen- 
timents called forth, in the cause of horticulture and floriculture. 

In reporting the great number of plants exhibited, we may omit some 
of the contributions: this we have endeavored to avoid; but from the 
crowded state of the rooms, when we had the chance of taking our notes, 
and from the arrangement of the plants, necessarily hiding many of the 
labels, it is possible that we mnv have missed some things deserving of 
notice. The more showy of the plants were the ChamceVops hilmilis, 
and Alpinia niltans, of Mr. Cushing: the sago palm of Mir. Leraist: 
the Ag^ve americ^na var. varieg^ta, of Messrs. Winship: the acacias 
of Mr. Wilder, and particularly his magnificent Sranh6pea quadricdr- 
nis: the Panddnw or Mr. Lowell, and various specimens from the Bo- 
tanic Garden, Alpintu niltans, had a beautiful raceme of flowers expan- 
ded; and we believe the plant has rarely flowered in this country. We 
commence with the plants and flowers. 

Flowers: From the Hon. J. hoyfe\\,Pand&nu8 spiralis, Eugenia aus- 
trklis, jispldnium sp., Beg6nta sp., and several other plants. From T. 
Mason, Erica bl&nda ?, Achci^L armkta, Plumb^ cap^nsis, JBhodod^n- 
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dron b^brldum, fine stocks and bouquets of flowers; also, Fcrb^na 
Tweedieiina, asters, marigolds, coxcombs, &c. From A. Bowditcb, 
Boston, myrtle-leaved orange, fuchsias, A]16yst<icitriod6ra, orange trees, 
myrtles, &c. &c. From J. C. Gray, Esq., fine large coxcombs io pots. 
From J. Rundle, a large apple tree in a pot, with fruit. ^ From J. P. 
Gushing, £sq., Chamonrops ntlmilis, Jambbaa vulgaris, i^rica persoli]^- 
ta?, Trevirkna coccinea, Astrapae^a Wallichn, AmaryllM Bellad6nna^ 
Calktbea zebrina, Alpinia niltans, PhcB^nix otactylifera, and other plants; 
also, a fine cut specimen of Crinum am&bile, which perfumed that part 
of the room where it was placed, with its odor. From Mr. Meller, or- 
ange trees, bouquets, asters, marigolds, pinks, phloxes, &c. &c. From 
J. Lemist, £sq., myrtle-leaved oranges, Cycas revolQta, Tlex .^quif^li- 
um, H6ya carn6sa, £rica c61orans, and many other plants. From J. 
Hovey, a yellow tea rose, Passifl^ra racemdsa csBrtllea, and bouquets. 

From M. P. Wilder, Stanh6pea ouadricdrnis ^with seven flowers,) 
Erythrina Crista-g411i, Aniarylh« JBe/Wdnna, Ardisia color^Lta, Ataucii' 
via exc^lsa, Mann^ttia cordkta, variegated holly, fifif tree, orange trees, 
and fine acacias of several kinds; also, a fine dispFay of tender roses, 
Ferb^na Tweediec^Tia, asters and dahlias, viz : Suflblk Hero, Elnhin- 
stone's Diana and Zeno, Beauty of Bedford, Dennis's Duke of Bedford, ' 
Angelina, Clio, Quilled Perfection, Conqueror of Europe, Granta, &c. 
From Messrs. Winship, Fuchsia g»4cilis, Psordilea aphylla, Agkve amer- 
ickna var. variegkta, Eugdnta austrklis, Stdvta serrkta, myrtle-leaved 
oranffe, stocks in pots, and bouauets. FromO. Johnson, Lynn, dahlias, 
viz: Angelina, Rose d'Amour ana Vicountess Beresford. From S. Sweet- 
ser, phloxes, balsams, roses, asters, and cut flowers of C^reus Acker- 
ra&nu. Bouquets from Wm. Kenrick. 

From the Botanic Garden, by Wm. E. Carter, A\oq ensif(5Iia, Stre- 
Ktzfa regime, Ladrus exalt^ta, Tlex crassif61ia, .^ciu^ia decipiens, JUyr- 
tus mucronkta, Hkkea sp., B&nksui sp., Magn61ta grandiflora, Latirus 
Indica, Beauf6rtui decusskta, camellias of sorts. Petunia intermedia, 
and bouquets; also the following dahlias : Countess of Liverpool, Beau- 
ty of Camberwell, Duchess of Buccleugh, Glory, Belladonna, Gran- 
ta, Lady Ann, Jackson's Rival Yellow, Lord Liverpool, &c. From J. 
Breck & Co., an assortment of zinnias, marigolds, verbenas, asters, 
petunias and other annuals, with flowers of Tigridia pav^nia. From 
K. Ward, Boxbury, double and single pomegranate, and Campanula 
pyramidklis 41ba. 

From T. Lee, PortuI2u;a Gillidsn, Chrys^i* cr6cea, Ferb^na Tweed- 
ie<^na, Cle^me spin6sa, Jdimulus clirdin^lis, Ger4rdta flkva, Phldx 
Drummdndii var. dark, Lant^na Sel6wn, Lonhospdrmum scindens, 
Gilia tricolor, and various kinds of roses and otner flowers. From S. 
Walker, a fine collection of dahlias, viz: Ophelia, Duchess of Buccleugh, 
Urania, Granta, Napoleon, Belladonna, Jackson's Rival Yellow, Ladv 
Ann, Mrs. Broadwood, Desdemona, Star, Countes^ of Liverpool, Wid- 
nall's Perfection, Dodd's Mary, Dennisft, Metropolitan Calypso, King 
of Dahlias, &.c. &c.; also, fine bouquets, Tigridia pav^nia and conchi- 
fl6ra, and other flowers. 

From Hovey & Co., choice dahlias, viz: Buist's Mrs. Rushton, Wid- 
nall's Rienzi, Sulphurea elegans, Brown's Beauty, Liberty, Conqueror 
of Europe, Princess Victoria, Topaz, Glory, Lord Liverpool, Red Ro- 
ver, Victory, Madonna, &c. &c.; also, a fine large bouquet, superb 
white asters, and a pot of O^xalis Bowi^i. From Dr. Howard, a col- 
lection of dahlias, embracing, among others, Desdemona, Ophelia, Den- 
nisii, Augusta, Ro^al William, Prince George of Cumberland, Cedo 
Nulli, Picta formosissima, Beauty of Salem, Granta, Countess of Liv- 
erpool, Smith's Purple, Beauty of Cambridge, Widnall's Juliet, Mid- 
dlesex Rival, &c. &c.; also, two fine large bouquets, containing dahlias, 
asters, Slc. 

VOL. IV. — wo. X. 50 
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Fruits: From S. Downer, pears, apples, grapes and peaches, Tiz: — 
Heathcot, beurr^ d'Areroburg, Passe Colmar, Knight's seedling, Bezi 
Vaet, Dix, Iron, Forelle, Lewis, Cattillac, beurre Diel, WilTiams's 
Bon Chr^tian, Roi de Wurtemburg, Moorfowl Egg, Andrews, Urban- 
iste and Wilkinson pears; Pie, Pumpkin sweeting, Siberian crab, Pom- 
me d'Api, Pound, Wales, Seaver Sweet, Lvscom, Nonsuch, Gardener's 
Sweeting, Spice, Porter, and other apples; Catawba, Isabe]la,Miller Bur- 

fundy, white Chasselas and one other variety of grapes; rareripe peaches. 
Vom S. Sweetser, Fulton, Seckel, Julienne, Chelmsford, Andrews, and 
WHIiams's Bon Chr^tian pears. FromE. Bartlett, Dix,green Sylvanche, 
Williams's Bon Chretien, Roi de Wurtemburg pears, and Ribstone pip- 
pin apples. From John Rayner, Boston, St. Michael, buerr^ Gris, 
and Brocas Bergamotte pears. 

^ From E. Vose, fine specimens of pears, viz : Williams's Bon Chre- 
tien, Passe Colmar, Monille bouche, and Urbaniste; also, Geo. IV., and 
Grosse mignonne peaches; large red Sweeting and Hawthorndean 
apples. From S. Pond, beurr^ Diel, Cushing, Andrews, and Roi de 
Wurtemburg pears; blue Imperatrice, Duane's purple, white gage, and 
Corse's Field Marshal plums. From Joshua Gardener, Dorchester, 
Pomme d'Api, and Gravenstein apples and Cushing pears. From John 
Barnard, Dorchester, apples and {lears. From R. Ward, Roxbury, 
Williams's Bon Chretien and Bergamotte pears. From Charles John- 
son, Weston, Hawthorndean apples, and Seckel pears. 

From M. P. Wilder, handsome specimens of pears of the following 
kinds: — Easter beurr^, Roi de Wurtemburg, Burgomeester, beurre 
d'Amalis, heurr^ Diel, beurr^ Von Marum, Alpha, beurr^ Thouin, Glout 
morceau, Fortuned, St. Michael Archangel, beurr^ d'Aremburg, Sage- 
ret, bergamotte de Paaues [Syn.with Easter bergamotte,]Heathcot, belle 
de Bruxelles,Kenrick(of Van Mens,) Young's baking, Bleeker's meadow 
and one variety unnamed; also, Coe's golden drop plum. From Mrs. 
T. Bigelow, Medford, monstrous pippin and French apples; and fine 
peaches and three very large lemons. From P. P. Spaulding, Chelms- 
ford, De Marseilles, De Monsieur le Cure and seedling apples. From 
George Browne, Beverly, Pomme d'api, (beautiful specimens,) sweet 
apples, and two unnamed kinds; also Seckel and other kinds of pears. 
From E. M. Richards, Harvard pears. Yellow and Red Ingestre, 
Fall sops of Wine, and other kinds of apples, and two varieties of seed- 
ling peaches. From Wm. Oliver, Roi ae Wurtemburg, Brocas Berga- 
motte, and St. Ghislain pears; also sweet-water grapes from open cul- 
ture, (very fine) and President and petite Mienonne peaches. From 
John Liemist, black Hamburgh grapes and Williams's Bon Chretien 
pears. From D. Haggerston, gardener to J. P. Cushing, Esq., Cush- 
mg and Williams's Bon Chretien pears, and fine black Hamburgh, white 
Frontignac, Esperione, white Chasselas and other grapes. From Wm. 
Meller, black Hamburgh and white sweet-water (open culture) grapes. 
From Jos. Balch, Williams's Bon Chr^tian peaches; peaches and apples 
from an imported tree. From Jacob Deane, Mansfield, large early ap- 
ples, pine-apple peaches, and seedling American grapes. 

From Dr. J. C. Howard, black Hamburgh, white Chasselas, and 
Miller Burgundy grapes; also. Golden beurr^, Bergamotte (?^ beurr^ 
rouge, St. Michaels, and Cambridge, (?) pears, and maiden's blush or 
Hawthorndean, and ruddy greening apples; Isabella grapes, large and 
handsome. From A. McLennan, gardener to Wm. Pratt, Esq., An- 
drewfl, and Williams's Bon Chretien pears. From T. Mason, black 
Hamburgh, white sweet- water, Lombardy, and purple Constantino 
grapes. From Thomas Banks, gardener to J. J. Low, Roxbury, beurr^ 
He Uoi, St. Michael's, Andrews, and Burgomeester pears; and Dr. 
Hunt's Connecticut, red Calville and native apples. From J. Kenrick) 
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orange, quince, and pumpkin-«weet apples. From Dr. Z. B. Adams, 
Boston, St. Michael and Seokel pears. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, a larffe and showy basket of fruit, contain- 
ing the foUowinff assortment: — Seckel pears,Baldwin, greening, Autumn 
superb, Porter, ijady, and Siberian crab apples; also, Royal George, 
New George IV., Melacaton, Royal Kensington, and Warren's favorite 
peaches; and damson plums, cantaloupe and green citron melons, and 
Chasselas, black Hamburgh, purple Malaga, and Isabella grapes. 

From J. Clapp, South lleading, Piatt's bergamotte pears, and York 
russet, Siberian crab, Lady, and other apples; also, beautiful peaches, 
and grapes, and three very fine melons. From £. Holden, Dorchester, 
very beautiful Porter apples. From L. Baldwin, Newton, large red 
apples, very handsome. From Mr. Eames, Framingham, specimens of 
apples from Detroit, a large and fine fruit. From Mrs. Browne, cling- 
stone peaches. From John Hovey, grapes from open culture. From 
A. D. Weld, West Roxbury, apples. 

From S. & G. Hyde, Newton, Gravenstein, high-top sweeting, red 
Calville, Washington pearmain, Bun, Smith's gilliflower, Hubbardston 
nonsuch, pceony, Lyscom, winter sweeting, scalloped gilliflower, green- 
ing, July flower. Doctor sweeting. Pound, VandevereBurlin, Cogswell, 
and Fall sops of wine apples; also, Tucker's Bon Chretien, grand Sachem, 
Forelle and Urbaniste pears. Frem A. D. Williams, pears, viz: Eparg- 
ne, summer thorn, and Williams's seedling, and Fall sops of wine, horn, 
and Porter apples; black Hamburgh grapes, and seedling clingstone 
peaches. From George Newhall, Dorchester, Brocas bergamotte, Ful- 
ton, Roi de Wurtemburg, and Williams's Bon Chretien pears; Porter 
and pearmain apples; yellow and red rareripe, Moore's rareripe, Jaques, 

§ olden purple clmgstone, and seedling peaches. From James Hustis, 
outh Reading, two varieties of peaches. From J. Warren, Weston, 
Warren's nonpareil apples. From Rufus Howe, Dorchester, Urbaniste 
pears. From Dr. J. Greene, Groton, Foundling apples. 

From R. Manning upwards of ninety varieties of fine pears, the names 
of which are as follows: Doyenne hlanc, beurr^ Comte de Fresnel, 
beurr^ gris, golden beurr^ of Bilboa, Brugmansbirne, Williams's Bon 
Chretien, English autumnal bergamotte, &ezi Montigny, Sieule, Fon- 
dante de Brest, Duchess d'Angouleme, Rousselet de Kheims, Easter 
beurr^, Wilkinson, Camburnether, Gushing, Andrews, Green Catherine 
(of Coxe,) Jackman's meeting, Autumn superb. Belle Lucrative, Belle 
et Bonne, beurr^ Diel, Bishop's Thumb, Bleecker's meadow, Bon Chre- 
tien Fondante, Spanish Bon Chretien, Catillac, Cumberland, Doyenne 
Gris, Duchess D'Anffouleme, Glout Morceau, green sugar, Hacon's In- 
comparable, Harvard, Henry Quartre, Jalouise, Johonnot, Lewis, Ma- 
ria Louise, Messire Jean, Lonir green (of Coxe,) Lone green of autumn, 
of new edition of Duharoel, Naumkeag, Newtown Vir^aleau, winter 
orange, Passe Colmar, Pope's Quaker, Prince's St. Germain, Rousselette 
Panache, winter royal, St. Ghislain, Stevens's Genesee, Styrian, Sur- 
pass St. Germain, Swan's ege of Coxe, Egg pear of Duhamel, Urbau- 
iste, Washinijrton, heurr^ Bollwiller, Iteurr^ Duval, Figue de Naples, 
Frederick of Prussia, Fulton, Garnstone, green pear of Yair. Josephine, 
Jamenette, Austrasia, Sabine of the French, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Roi de Wurtemburg, Present Royal of Naples, Reine des Poires, Sur- 
pass Virgoulouse, beurr^ Von Marum, Webber's yellow autumnal, Al- 
pha, French autumn bergamotte, Bezi de Chaumontelle, Crassane, 
Knight's seedling, Oof R. I.) Coffin's Virgoulouse, Petre, very superior, 
striped Ions; green, Konville, Cassolette, Summer thorn of Thoulouse; 
also the Cambuthnethan pippin, Crowniushicld sweet, new seedling 
fine, two sorts new seedling crabs, Rambour d'ete, Ortley pippin, Ril^ 
stone pippin. Fall Harvey, Swaar, yellow bellflower, blue Pearmain, 
Murphy new, fine, large, and Putnam's Harvey apples. 
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From J. M. Ives, Salem, Swaar, Pickman pippin, Rambo or Roman- 
ite, Wellini^ton, Bullock's pippin, Red Doctor, Michael Henry pippin, 
and Mela Carla (not of the London Horticultural Society's catalogue,) 
apples; also the tbilowing pears; Capiaumont, (of Van Mons,) Roi de 
W urtemburg, beurr<$ Bosc, Andrews, striped St. Germain, Burgomees- 
tre, (of Boston,) Gushing, Lewis, Williams's Bon Chretien, Bleecker'd 
meadow, Napoleon, Passe Colmar, Raymond. 

Prom B. V. French, the following great variety of apples: Monstrous 
pippin, yellow bell flower, Ortley pippin, Mela Carla, Fameuse, Duke 
of Wellington, Hawthorndean, Fall Sopsavine, Garden roval, Devon- 
shire Quarrendon, Porter, Dutch Codlin, Garden striped, Yellow New- 
ton pippin. Sweet greening, nonsuch, sour sweet, black apple. Court- 
penau Plat, Wells's pippin, Ro^al do., Scarlet nonpareil, £nglish do., 
Dan vers sweet, red Doctor, High-top sweeting, ^sopus Spitzemburg, 
Green's everlasting. Bun, Newark King, Snow, King of the Pipps, 
Feams's pippin, Conway, Osgood, Ribstone pippin, Alexander, Vanda- 
vere, Jonathan, Surprise, Priesley, Moor's red winter, Cumberland spice. 
Pumpkin spice, Mela de Resomarino, French bellflower. Golden Rei- 
nett, Reinet d'autumn, Templeton winter sweet, Russett, Long non- 
such. Old Pearmain, Side-hill, Lady finger. Greening, Lewis, French's 
sweet, Seaver sweet, York russet, Downton pippin, Pomme d'Api, Si- 
berian crab. Murphy, Burraove, Virgenitt, Rock, Adam's sweeting. Red 
Calviile; also, Red Queen Mother, and Coe's Golden Drop plums, and 
Cushing, Harvard, Long green, beurr^ Romain, Wilkinson, Old Win- 
ter, Roi de Wurtemburg, Williams's Bon Chretien, Saint Lezain, 
Spanish Bon Chretien, Tillington, and Bon Chretien pears. 

From John Arnold, Milton, two very large clusters of black Ham- 
burgh grapes, one weighing two and three fourths, the other three and 
three fourths pounds, also Muscat of Lunel. From E. Breed, Charles- 
town, Orange, Julienne, Seckel, Duchess d'Angouleme, and Williams's 
Bon Chretien pears; also, Muscat Alexandria grapes, and green gage 

Slums. From Dr. Joel Burnett, of Southboro*, Burnett pears. From 
ohn Hill, of West Cambridge, lemon rareripe peaches. 

Vegetables: The display of these was remarkably good. The varie- 
ty of scjuasbes was large, and the specimens excellent: one of the mam- 
moth kmd, exhibited by Capt. J. Lee, of West Cambridge, weighed one 
hundred and thirty pounds. A new variety of tomatoes from Cuba, by 
Mr. Lowell were curious, and some yellow fruited ones, a variety of the 
common kind, was very showy from their rich golden hue. Two sev- 
en years* pumpkins, the same which were exhibited last season, attract- 
ed attention; they were as sound as they were last September. This 
pumpkin, from its excellent keeping qualities, is likely to become a great 
favorite. A correspondent (Vol. ill., p. 286) states that it is fully equal 
in quality for makm^ pies to the Valparaiso squash. It is a great 
bearer. The following were contributed: — 

From S. &G. Hyde, Newton, two verv large water-melons, weighing 
about forty pounds to each. From J. M. Ives, Salem, true autumnal mar- 
row nquash, and a variety called the Palermo squash. From Mrs. A.Law- 
rence, an autumnal squash, raised in a tub. Hon. John Lowell, Cuba 
tomatoes. From J. Thompson, Jr., a cone squash. From £. Spar- 
hawk, Brighton, a crookneck squash, weighing forty-four pounds. From 
J. Eustis, South Reading, a fine Valparaiso squash. From J. D. Green- 
wood, Brighton, squashes. From J. L, L. F. Warren, West India and 
common tomatoes, horticultural l)eans and seven years' pumpkin. From 
S. Pond, autumnal marrow squashes, and pine-apple potatoes. From 
Rufus Ho\^e, Valparaiso squash. 

From Capt. J. Lee, a mammoth squash. From S. Prescott, Roxbury, 
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three very fine winter crookneck squashes. From J. D. Williams, two 
superior drumhead cabbages. From J. Hovey, tomatoes. From J, 
L. Moffat, yellow tomatoes, very handsome. From J. Clapp, South 
Reading, crookneck squashes, netted, pine-apple, and water-melons. 
From S. Hyde, Jr., Newton, mangel wurtzel. From Mrs. Weld, Rox- 
bury, pumpkins. From Perez Smith, Newton, a twin Canada squash. 
Some fine melons were exhibited. From Mr. Wilder, a black rock. 
From Mr. Vose, two melons raised from seeds procured in Paris, said 
to be fine. From Dr. Howard, green Smyrna melons, the same we 
have previously noticed. 



Art. V. Retrospective Critieiem, 

jGrrafa.— In our last, p. 823, nineteen lines from the bottom, strike 
out " respecting titles of works^'^ a sentence inserted by mistake afler 
our revision of the proof. 

Dr, Hossack's Collection of Banksias.^Mr. Editor, you will excuse 
me, if, to prevent a mistake, I inform you that, according to the notice 
of the last number of your Magazine, p. 306, (under the head of Do- 
mestic Notices,) Mr. Gray did not buy the rich and entire collection of 
the late Dr. Hossack's banksias. Joseph W. Perry, Esq., of Brooklyn, 
purchased, accordinjj^ to the catalogue, as follows: — 



No. 89, Banksia ripens. 
« 96, " latif51ia. 



No. 84, Binksia littorklis. 
« 85, " grindis. 
" 188, " serrkta. 
There were leA, therefore, only two Banksias, No. 187 and 346, viz 
B. spinul6sa and erice8ef61ia, which Mr. Gray could purchase. 

The B. Iatif51ia and serrkta are two splendid and very large specimens; 
by far the finest which were among Dr. Hossack's collection. I was 
myself present at the sale, and I bought for Mr. Perry to a very consid- 
erable amount, and the best plants to be found among the whole. I 
take the liberty to send you a list of some of our best plants, although 
I have not yet completed mv catalogue. [This list will be found in a 

Srevious page.] Yours, J. Jtf. Paulsen, Gardener to J. W, Ferry , Esq, 
Brooklyn, N. J., September 1st, 1838. 

We are glad to be corrected in any error, and Mr. Paulsen will re- 
ceive our acknowledgments for the above. We were aware, some time 
since, that Mr. Perry purchased some of the Banksias in Dr. Hossack's 
collection; but, as we supposed the collection contained some fifteen or 
twenty plants, we did not hesitate in saying, when writing the notice al- 
luded to, that Mr. Gray was the purchaser of the larger part, though 
we have not yet seen the plants. Mr. Perry has been fortunate in pos- 
sessing himself of the above specimens, and we hope, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Paulsen, that he will be enabled to raise a number of 
young plants. The Banksias are scarcely known in the country, but a 
nobler tribe of green-house shrubs does not exist, and there is no reason 
why they should not be found in all choice collections. The commemo- 
rative name alone entitles them to extensive notice. The seven spe- 
cies, including those purchased by Mr. Gray, embrace the handsomest 
of the family. D. longif51ia is particularly splendid. — Ed. 
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Art. YI. FaneuU Hall Market. 



Roots, Tvbert, ^e. 
Potatoes: 

Sweet Potatoes, per peck,.. . . 
Turnips: 

Common. J P*"'^'};***'- • 
'(per pock,.... 

Onions: 

Red, per bunch, 

YeUow, per bunch, ..... 

White. JP^t^^ 

""***» 5 per bunch,.... 

Beets: 

Long red, per bushel,. . . . 

Carrots, per bushel, 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound,. . . 

Shallots, per pound 

Garlic, per pound, 

Cabbages, Salads, ^e. 
Cabbages, per dozen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowera, each,. 

Brocolt, each, 

Lettuce, per bead, 

Beans: 

Shelled, per quart: 

Common,. 

Sieva, 

Com, perdoxen: 

Sweet 

Cucumbers for pick *g, pr bund. 

Peppers, per pound, 

Tomatoes, per bushel,. . . . 

Squashes and Pumpkins. 



From 


To 


^cts. 


3cts. 


126 


1 60 


60 


60 


1 60 


1 76 


75 


-. 


60 


-- 


76 


SM. 


26 


— 


4 


6 


8 


4 


160 




4 


6 


60 


75 


60 


75 


76 


— 


8 


12 


20 


— 


12 


~~ 


60 


75 


75 


1 00 


76 


1 00 


12i 


25 


10 


15 


6 


8 


10 


12.^ 


20 


25 


12.^ 


16 


17 


20 


4 





1 00 


1 60 


100 


1 60 



I From I To 

Squas?us and Pumpkins, \$cli,^$eiM, 

Winter crook-oeck, per lb. 1 00 1 60 

Canada, per lb... 2 

Pumpkins, eadi 12j 

Fntiu. 
Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, JP^'t^! ^ 

' I per bushel,. . . . j 

Porter, per barrel 2 



Sweet apples, per barrel,.. . 

Ribstone Pippins, per barrel. 

Greenings, per barrel, 

Rnsseti, per barrel, 

Pears: 

St. Michaeb, per doien,. . . 

Brocas Bergaroot, per dox. 

Urbaniste, perdoicn,. ». . . . 

Cwhing, |)er dozen, 

Seckel, per doien, 

Capiaumont, per dozen, . . . 

Common, per half peck,. . . . ] 

Lon^ Green, per half peek. 

Baking, per bushel, 1 

Plums, per quart: 

Blue Imperatrice, 

Peaches: 

Common, per bu&liel,. . 

Superior, per dozen,. . 
Grapes, hot-houve, per lb: 

Black Hamburgh, , 

White sweet-water,. . . 

Isabella, 

Catawba 

Melons: each, 

Watermelons, 

Green Citron 

Common Musk, 

Cranberries, per bushel,. . 
Quinces, per bushel, . . . . , 
Berberries, per biMhel,. . 

Lemons, per dozen, 

Oranges per dozen, 

Chestnuts, per bushel, (new) 4 



25 

60 
60 
I 00 
!00 
26 
60 

26 
26 
25 
26 
25 
26 
26 
26 
60 

26 



1 75 

76 

300 



1 76 
200 

m 

60 

m 

60 



m 



I 00 4 00 
25 60 



26 

124 

12i 

12 

6 

6 
12 
25 
60 
76 



00 



75 



25 
12 
12 
25 
1 50 
SOO 



RBMAKKS.^-After the dry Bumtner, autumn has succeeded with an 
abundance of rain. The month baa bo far been mild, but a great quan- 
tity of rain has fallen, and the earth has been Bufficiently moistened to 
afford nourishment to all crops not beyond the need of it. Cabbages 
have been greatly benefited, as have also turnips, and an abundant sup- 
ply will be the result, where in August light crops only were anticipat- 
ed. Potatoes were too far advanced to receive any great benefit from 
the rains. AH garden productions have done well, and a frost, even at 
this early period, would do little damage other than the destruction of 
beans, peppers, &c« 
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Potatoes at the eastward are a heavy crop; the weather has there 
been cool, with the usual <}uantity of raio. Tney have already been re- 
ceived here in some quantities, but the scarcity in the Middle and South- 
em states has caused a brisk demand, and a greatjportion of the cargoes 
have been taken for re-shipment at high prices. This, together' with the 
light stock in the vicinity, will keep prices up at their present rates for 
some time, and it is doubtful if they fall much through the season. Sweet 
are plentier and better. Onions have fallen a shade or two, and the pros- 
pect is of a greater reduction, as the stock is large and very good. Fine 
parsnips are now received. 

Cabbages are good and plentiful; drumheads are filling up well, as are 
all the kinds. Cauliflowers are just now abundant, and brocolis are re- 
ceived of very large size. There are few beans to be found, except sie- 
vas, and these are very scarce. Celery comes to hand veiy good for the 
peason. Tomatoes plentiful. Peppers have advanced smce our last. 
Some sweet corn yet comes to hand. Squashes are abundant enough, and 
prices in consequence have fallen down to our quotations, at which the 
best can be purchased. 

Apples are exceedingly plentiful, and withal quite handsome. Porters 
are mostly done, a few only remaining on hand. Greenings, russets, 
&.C. are brought in now in considerable quantities; a good assortment of 
other kinds may be found, including some handsome Ribstone pippins. 
Pears continue about the same; some varieties are gone, but new ones 
have taken their place. Plums are done, with the exception of the Blue 
Imperatrice. Peaches, as the season advances, sustain their prices, and 
as the whole supply comes from this vicinity, it is rather limited: a few 
nice ones by the dozen, command our highest rates. Grapes plentier; 
sweet-water from the open ground have not been so abundant for sev- 
eral seasons; Isabellas and Catawbas are also very plentiful. Melons are 
poorer, and the demand is small. Of cranberries a good stock has been 
brought in, and the promise is a fine supply. Quinces are handsome this 
season, and there is an average crop. Lemons and oranges remain 
without much altenation. New chestnuts have come to hand; they are 
large and full, and no doubt there will be a greater quantity brought 
into market this year than for several previous ones, r^o new walnuts 
yet.— F(wr«, M. T., Baton, Sept, 26/A, 1838. 
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FOR OCTOBER. 



rRiriT DEPARTIUHT. 



Orope Vines at this period will have so ripened theur wood as to be 
ready for pruning away all useless and superfluous shoots, as well as all 
the laterals. Let the house be well aired early in the morning, in order 
to ripen the wood well. If the shoots are huddled together, separate 
them, now that the fruit is cut, and it can be done easily, and tie 
them at good distances from one another, so as to let the air circulate 
freely around them. If the crop is not yet cut, this can be deferred till 
next month. Vines in the open air should be partially pruned. 
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Stravfberry beds planted in August will need hoeing and weeding, and 
upon the approach of frost a light protection. 

Fruit trees of all kinds, particularly apples and pears, may be trans- 
planted this month. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Camellias should be rennoved to the house this month, as there will be 
danger of frost; the plants should be well cleaned before they are put 
in. 

Chrysanthemums in pots should also be removed to some sheltered 
place, out of the danger of frost: for although the plants are perfectly 
hardy, the flowers are spoiled if once touched by a severe frost. 

Gladioluses should be taken up the latter part of the month. 

Amaryllises should also be taken up. 

Tiger flowers should be removed from the ground before 'frost. 

Carnations in pots should be placed in frames this month, but should 
be allowed all the air possible. 

Pmonias may still be separated and replanted. 

White lilies, and other kinds of lilies, may be set out this month. 

Tulips, Hyacinths, ^c. — The planting of these and other bulbs may 
be commenced the latter part of the month, if there is a great number to 
plant. 

Ozalis Bowiei, cemua, rosea, >^c., may still be repotted. 

Sparaxises, ixias, and similar bulbs, may be potted this month. 

Cactus cuttings may yet be put in. 

Trevirana coccinea. The plants will soon have done blooming; when 
they have, set them away under the stage, where they will not be de- 
stroyed by too much moisture. 

Stocks in pots should be removed to a frame. 

Annuals for blooming early in the spring, may be sown this month. 

Dahlias will need attention; if there is danger of severe frost, draw 
np a little earth over the crown of each root; and if the weather is like- 
ly to continue cold, take them up the flrst warm dry day, and place them 
away in the cellar or other safe place. 

Mignonette in pots should be carefully watered. 

Oreen'hotue plants of all kinds should now be got in; and those which 
need repotting, should be attended to. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Asparagus beds, upon the approach of frost, should have a covering 
of coarse strawy manure or leaves. Beds planted this fall should be 
covered thicker than those already established. 

Rhubarb roots, set out in August or September, should be lightly pro- 
tected upon the approach of frost. Plants for forcing may be now 
planted m pots. 

Celery plants sbonld be yet earthed np. 

Lettuces may be planted in frames for a spring supply. 

Mushroom beds may now be spanned, and new beds prepared. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Catalogue of Cactuses^ Opuntias^ Ctrtusts^ EchinO'^ 
jcactustSj 4^c., in the amateur collection of Mr. S. Sweetser, 
Cambridgeport; with some Observations on their cultivation. 
Communicated by Mr. Sweetser. 

The Cact^cee are a tribe of plants which are not yet duly ap- 
preciated. Few, very few, of the numerous species have yet 
flowered in this country, and many of the best are only known to 
our amateurs and gardeners through European works on garden- 
ing, while there are probably numerous beautiful species in South 
America still undiscovered. Within a short time, however, 
many cultivators have added the more beautiful species to their 
collections, and the taste for the plants U constantly increasing. 
It is but a short period since the gorgeous Cereus speciosissi- 
mus first opened its magnificent blossoms in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton; and the superb grand iflorus, though very generally found in 
collections, has flowered so rarely that it has not yet ceased to 
be an object of great interest when about to expand its splen- 
did flowers. The old Cactus specidsus, now classed among 
the epiphyllums, is the most common and well known of all; 
easy of culture either in the green-house or parlor, it has found 
its way into the latter place, where its large, delicate, rosy flow- 
ers, profusely decking its uninteresting stems, have b^en the admi- 
ration of every lover of beautiful plants. Cereus flagellif6rmis 
and Epiphyllum trunc&rura are common, and tolerably well 
known; but, beyond ibes^y few of the more elegant kinds are 
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found in only choicer collections in the green-houses and 
stoves of amateurs. 

The uninteresting appearance of most of the species has induc- 
ed many, who cultivate flowers, to imagine that the blossoms 
could not possibly be of sufficient splendor to entitle them to 
their notice and care; little suspecting that beneath such uncouth 
and grotesque forms lay concealed the rich and gorgeous coloring 
displayed in the C. speciosissimus — the light and mellow tints of 
the C. grandiflorus — the rosy hues of the Epiphyllum speci6sum 
— the snowy corols of the Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sii — or even the 
monstrous though delicate blossoms of the C. triangularis, which 
ha& only flowered within two or three years in this country, and 
not until 1834 in England. The elegance of the blossoms of 
either of them need only to be once seen to ensure at least part 
of them, with many others nearly as fine, a place in every col- 
lection of plants, having any pretensions to beauty. 

Within a short period English cultivators have attempted with 
this tribe, as they have with many others, the raising of new kinds 
by hybridization; and the same success has attended their ef- 
forts which has characterized their experiments with the gerani- 
um, the camellia, and other plants. Many of these hybrid pro- 
ductions are now to be found in the trade, and they have added 
much to the brilliancy of a collection. Some of the more splea- 
did are Epiphyllum Ackerm4nu major, C6reus Jenkinsont, num- 
bers one, two and three, C. Mallas6ni, Smithii, Vandestt, &c. 
&c. The first named, is a variety only excelled by the C. spe- 
ciosissimus, between which and E. speciosum, it was produced; 
the difl^erent varieties of Jenkinsdnt, though somewhat resembling 
each other, are, however, v^ry beautiful plauts and free flowerers. 
Mallasont, and Smithtt are said to be showy, though we have 
never seen them; C. Vandesia is similar to Jenkinsdnt. Some 
of our nurserymen and amateurs have raised seedlings, by hy- 
bridization, which are said to be beautiful varieties. Mr. Feast, 
of Baltimore, has several in his catalogue of plants, for which he 
charges a high price, and from hence we infer that they are very 
elegant. Mr. Hogg, of New York, has also raised a few seedlings, 
which we believe are desirable kinds. Other cultivators have 
made attempts, but the plants have not yet attained a flowering 
size. 

The operation of grafting performed upon the different robust 
growing species, has created more interest in the tribe, and added 
a new feature to their cultivation. That old and pretty species, 
Epiphyllum truncitum, has been grafted upon the Pereskta, the 
C^reus triangularis, Opuntia brasili^nsis, &c., and the success 
which has attended the experiments upon each, has been com- 
plete. We have heretofore noticed these practices, and they will 
be found recorded by a reference to oor pages. We have seen 
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the E. truDc^tum, and it is a beautiful object when grafted; its nat- 
urally slender and pendant habit is unfavorable to a vigorous 
growth and showy display of blossoms; on a strong stock, it at- 
tains a large size, and when in bloom has an appearance altogether 
unique. The other weak growing kinds may be grafted in the 
same manner. 

With these additional inducements to heighten the beauty of a 
collection, a taste for the plants is rapidly spreading, and, in a short 
time, we trust all the finer ones will ba found enriching the parlor, 
and enhancing the beauty of the green-house, throughout the ear- 
lier months of the year. New varieties will be constantly increas- 
ing, which will make their cukivaiion still more interesting; and the 
facility with which seedlings may be raised, is an inducement to 
those who are fond of raising plants, to attempt the production of new 
kinds. Their cultivation is also simple. Kequiring less attention 
than other plants, from their capability of withstanding drought, it is 
not necessary that they should be constantly looked after, as is al- 
ways the case with most plants, to prevent their being destroyed for 
want of water. They may, indeed, be left the whole summer 
through, withdut the least care whatever, and without administer- 
ing any water during that season. On this account they are ex- 
cellent plants for amateurs, who are generally from home a por- 
tion of the time, and who have no gardener to attend to their 
plants. A longer or shorter absence will make no difference to 
the health of a collection of cactuses. 

But we have already exceeded the limits, to which we intend- 
ed to confine these few preparatory remarks, and we call the at- 
tention of our readers to the following list of species, which Mr. 
Sweetser has kindly permitted us to publish. He has been some 
time in getting up the collection, and has spared no pains to in- 
clude every species which could be easily procured at home or 
abroad. Few of the plants are over four years old; but many of 
them have flowered the past summer very beautifully, and at the 
present time Epiphyllum Ackerm&nti and truncktum are coming 
into bloom. Some have made rapid growths, and are very large 
plants. The coming spring a fine bloom is anticipated, and sev- 
eral new sorts, it is hoped, will open their flowers. 

With regard to the names there may be some inaccuracies, as 
the plants have been received from various sources, and often the 
same kinds under different names; and it is impossible to decide 
upon some of them with a certainty until they had flowered. Mr. 
Sweetser hopes, however, to correct all the errors as speedily 
as possible. 

The larger part of the following are two or more years old; 
some have been lately added, and are yet small. But the ma- 
jority are such as will probably flower under good management, 
in the course of the next year or the year after. Those species 
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of large size we have noticed in the catalogue, wJuch is as fol- 
lows: — 



C^reus aurantiacus 

ceriileus 

coccineus 

costes minor. This is 

a plant of fine size. 

cylindrlcus 

chilo^nsis 

Desvauxti 

extensis 

fimbriatus 

flagelliformis 

grandill6rus. A large 

specimen. 

ignescens 

Jenkins6nn 

No. 1 
No. 2 



longiflorus 

-- — Mallasoni 

— [ — macrantiknus 

mayfly 

monstrdsug 

Napolednis. A very rap- 
id grower, with somewhat the 
habit of C. triangularis: large. 

— — peruviknus. Four feet 
high, and large. 

" Pitajdya 

— — serpentinus. About four 
feet high. 

speciosissimus 

squamuldsus 

Smithii 

trianguliris. A large 

plant, some feet high. 

■ Vand^suB. Aspecies(?) 

similar to Jenkins6nt. 
Epiphyllum Ackerm&nn 

al^tum 

crisp&tum 

Hitchent. This is the 

splendidum of some cata- 

In the management of cactuses Mr. Sweetser has been very 
successful; and bis collection is one which will not suffer b com- 



logues, and is very similar to 
Ackermann. The flowers 
are slightly larger in their ex- 
pansion, and it is said to be a 
finer species. 

speci6sum 

trunc^tum 

Echinocdctus crenatus 

Eyridsii. A plant of 

good flowering size. 

multiplex 

Otidnw. This will prob- 
ably flower another year. 

Opuntia braseliensis. Very 
large. Mr Sweetser intends 
to graft the E. truncatum and 
others on it. 

curass&vica. A fine large 

plant. 

cochinillifera. This is 

the plant upon which the co- 
chineal insect is produced. 
It is a rapid grower. 

frdgilis 

glauca 

micradasia 

rosea 

spinosissima. This is 

one of the most interesting 
of the opuntias, when not in 
bloom; the profuseness of its 
spines, and erectness of its 
habit, render it a fine plant at 
all times. 

vulgjiris 

sp. 

Mammillaria discolor 

pusilla 

sp. 

Per6skta aculekta 

grandifldra 

Rhipsalis salicornoides. 
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parison with tbat of any nurseryman or amateur. All the stronger 
growing kinds have been exposed to the air all summer, and a few, 
like the peruvi^nus, extensis, &€•, have been plunged in the bor- 
der. The growth of the past summer has been remarkably strong. 

The soil which Mr. Sweetser has found to suit the majority of 
the species, (for some are very partial to a peculiar kind) is com- 
posed of very old, decayed, hot-bed manure, which has laid until 
it has become completely reduced to a black earth. This forms 
his principal ingredient, and mixed with sand (and occasionally a 
coarse turfy loam,) in various proportions, it is applied to all the 
species. Some cuttings, of a year's planting, have made a growth 
of from twelve to eighteen inches in this compost. In drainaee, 
Mr. Sweetser makes use of a good portion of potsherds, which 
is one great cause of the vigor of his plants. 

Introducing these plants to the notice of our readers at this 
time, we hope, as they progress in siee and arrive at a blooming 
state, to have the opportunity of describing the new species, as 
they come into flower, more particularly. Some will, undoubt- 
edly, be only of ordinary character, and of no value, except in a 
complete collection formed for botanical purposes, while others 
will probably prove interesting and beautiful species. 

Mr. Sweetser has been to much labor, and considerable ex- 
pense, to get up his collection; but he will, we trust, be amply 
repaid for his time and attention^ in the pleasure, which the suc- 
cessive blooming of the numerous species will afford him, as ihcy 
expand their unknown flowers, and display their singular habits. 
To the spread of a taste for the cultivation of the plants, we have 
no doubt his collection will be greatly instrumental, as an inspec- 
tion of the whole, when in a fine flowering state, will be a treat 
to the lovers of the tribe, not often obtained. 



Art. II. Observations on the Genus Hemerocallis j or Day 
Lily. By Phalanthus. 

Related not only in trivial name, but by other characters of 
a general structure, to the Liliiceae, or lily tribe, the Hemero- 
callides are rendered interesting and peculiar plants. For many 
years the tenants of the garden, certain species are as familiar 
objects as constant culture and a daring hardihood of constitu- 
tion could make them. Species neglected and spumed, and cast 
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away to make room for more gaudy or newer favorites, have taken 
refuge in the neglected corner, or sprung up with the tenacity of 
vital action in the pasture grounds. Lingering in some unseemly 
tuft of torn foliage and tall flower-stem, before the door of the 
farm-house, one perchance may see the poor outcast, of tawny 
hue, {H. fulva ) so seldom seen in better company. This indi- 
vidual species is said not to be unpalatable to cattle, and per- 
haps might supply on depauperated soils one form of food. In 
a section of country, rich in pasturage, where ordinary pains are 
taken, such resources may not be needed; yet the suggestion 
perhaps might elicit experiment. Its abundance of tuberous- 
shaped roots are easily divisible, and its propensity to spread to 
a mischievous degree in the flower-border is well known. 

But, rejected as may be Hemeroc4His fulva, who can pass 
without a tribute to beauty the elegant co-species in H, fliiva? 
An early visitant of summer, its golden blossoms, slightly bend- 
ing around a graceful stalk, just rising from a delicate pale green 
foliage, renders it no mean subject of the florist's care. We 
have often admired its intrinsic loveliness when grouped amid 
other phmts to form a bouquet, or to help fill a vase for the orna- 
ment of the centre-table. Perhaps a happy arraneement from 
feminine hands added not a little to the effect* I* or our own 
part, we always welcome it, whether in the flower-vase or amid 
the more costly and attractive liliaceous plants — ^the golden day 
lily of a boreal clime! 

Next we have in interest the fTemerocillis disticha, or fan- 
leaved day lily of China, whose singularly flattened foliage, rising 
so reguIaHy and straight from the crown of the root just below 
the soil, is not an unapt miniature of some infant palm. This 
species is, however, only met with in the collection of the curi- 
ous, or in the garden of the botanist; because little known, and 
unattractive on account of its copper-colored flowers. The pre- 
vailing taste of the day is the rather for brilliancy of perianth and 
petal than for curiously formed foliage. We have ventured, how- 
ever, to give it a passing remark, as the introduction to observa- 
tions on a variety with double flowers, claiming kindred and near 
aflinity with itself as the veritable original species. We now re- 
fer to //emeroc&llis disticha, flore pleno, known to us for seve- 
ral years and under our cultivation, which for a series of seasons 
has produced three or more very tall, strong and bold stems, on 
which the double perianths have slowly expanded one by one for 
several weeks' duration. 

The minute examination of full or double flowers, (as they are 
called, in the language of florists,) is of considerable interest, as 
developing the results of physiological structure in the presence, 
absence, abortion or abnormal variation of individual organs. 
Such an examination of a flower of the last named variety we 
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present to the curious inquirer. It will be observed that the type 
or original form is a perianth of six alternate sepals; and follow- 
ing the general rule in all liliaceous plants, the three inner, or as 
they appear to the eye, each alternate sepal, (colored leaf or 
petal,) will be smaller than the rest. Such was the case in the 
individual before us; but next, we notice that three of the six 
stamens are converted into perfect sepals, alternating with three 
perfect staminate organs; then, an inlperfect stamen and two sf»- 
pals; next, three imperfect sepals; next, three perfect stamens; 
next, five short stamens furnished with large arrow-shaped anthers; 
next, three very short filaments, with perfect and regular anthers; 
next, three attempts at the formation of the anthers; and lastly, 
in lieu of the pistil and its three important organs of stigma, fila- 
ment and germ, nothing but the prolongation of the axis, with the 
ovary completely obliterated. Had this manifest struggle of na- 
ture occurred in a camellia or rose, it would have been compla- 
cently regarded as a very fair subject of experiment, and worthy 
of renewed effort to obliterate not only germen, but every rudi- 
ment which was not convertible into broad, flat or convex pet- 
als. Thus counter runs the simple and perfect style of nature's 
handiwork to the artificial criterion of floricultural art! All ad- 
miration be due, however, to the wonderful skill of the human 
mind, which can mould the forms of the living material world to 
its own ideas and suggestions! We love, indeed, the simple 
flower, a? it springs from the seed long lodged in the ground, in 
native unadorned beauty, nor have we an obtuse perception of 
the merits of the florist's productions, be it the crimson daisy or 
the fuU snowy camellia, the pride of the green-house. We 
would unite in happy combination the taste of the florist and of 
the botanist, nor know we why they should be separated. 

Two other species of the present genus are familiar to every 
flower grower — we mean tfemerocallis jap6nica and H. csrulea. 
The former, with its unique and elegant tubular corols, so white 
and so fragrant, — who has not appreciated its merits? We have 
often seen it cultivated with signal success as a pot plant, the oc- 
casional division of its roots and the renewal of soil being the 
only requisites to its management. An erroneous notion is some- 
what prevalent that it is tender; while, on the contrary, its per- 
fect hardihood in enduring, in the open border, the severest win- 
ters, commends it to universal culture. The other, H, csrulea, 
or blue day lily, has long been a favorite flower in the garden, 
and may be observed as an evident pet, equally in the more mod- 
ern or antiquated. Mr. Salisbury has seen fit to separate it, in 
order to form the genus Sausoilrea, and we do not see why H. 
jap6nica should not share the same or similar honor. 
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Art. III. On Forcing the common White Idly. 
By the Editor. 

This commoD and beautiful lily of the garden, vith its petals 
of the purest white, and breathing an odor almost as sweet and 
exquisite as the orange flower, may be as easily forced as the hy- 
acinth or the tulip. Though we have rarely seen any attempts 
made to grow the white lily in the winter season, yet it can be 
done, and without any remarkable attention. So robust in its 
habit when standing in the open border, it has been supposed that 
it would be, like many other large and strong; growing bulbs, dif- 
ficult to bloom, on account of the cramped and confined state of 
the roots, necessarily suffering in a small pot. This, however, 
we have found to make no material difiference; and generally the 
same pot which should be selected to bloom a hyacinth in the 
greatest perfection, is sufiiciently large to flower the white lily in 
equal vigor. Pots which we have always designated in our arti- 
cles as number 4's are those which we have generally made use 
of; but we presume, that what we term a hyacinth pot would 
be equally as well adapted to the lily, and the vigor of the plants 
greater. 

Now is the time to plant the roots; but they should have 
been taken from the ground in due season, that is, by the middle 
of August, or, at the latest, before they begin to throw out their 
new roots for the coming season. If not taken up before this, the 
plants will be so injured by removal that they will not flower in 
any perfection, and, in general^ unless remarkably strong, not at 
all. The plants should be removed in August, and laid away in 
a dry place till wanted. 

The soil requisite for forcing the lily should be light and rich; 
good soil from the garden, mixed with a portion of leaf mould or 
very rotten manure, will suit them well. They should be plant- 
ed in the pots just deep enough to have the earth cover the top 
of the bulbs. After this, set them away in a pit or frame, where 
they may remain until they are wanted to bloom, when they should 
be brought into the green-house and placed upon the stage where 
they will have plenty of air and light. It will be necessary, if the 
pots remain out, to cover them with straw, leaves or hay, to 
prevent the earth from freezing, or the roots cannot extend them- 
selves; the pots would also be broken, and it would be impossible 
to bring the plants into the house at successive periods as it would 
be desirable to do. 

When they begin to grow, allow them a good supply of water, 
and as they progress it should be more liberally administered, 
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giving an abundance when in flower. After the plants have bloom- 
ed, the pots may be removed from the house to a sheltered place, 
where they may remain till spring, when the bulbs should be turn- 
ed out of the pots into the open tx>rder to recover their strength, 
as forcing reduces them so much that they do not flower again for 
two or more years. This, however, is not of any importance, 
as the roots are cheaply purchased, or a stock can be easily rais- 
ed in the greatest abundance. 

There are few plants which have a finer appearance ift ibe 
green-house, than the white lily; its large snowy, symmetrical 
flowers, on a tall, erect and stately stem, diffusing their fragrance 
throughout the house, renders it an object of general admiration; 
add to this its easy management, and there are few bulbs which 
wiU afford more pleasure. We presume it may be managed with 
nearly equal success in a parlor, tliough we have never tried the 
experiment; but we should be glad to see the method put in 
practice. These few observations we hope will serve to induce 
the cultivation of the white lily for early blooming more general. 



Art. IV. J^btices of new and beauHful Plants figured in the 
London Ploricultural and Botanical Magazines; with seme 
Account of those which it would be desirable to introduce into 
our Gardens. 

Edwards^s Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower Garden and 
Shrubbery. Each number containing eight figures of Plants 
and Shrubs. In monthly numbers; 4s. colored, Ss, plain. Ed- 
ited by John Lmdley, Ph. D., F. R. S., L. S., and G. S. Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of London. 

Curtis^ 8 Botanical Magazine, or Flower Garden Displayed, con- 
taining eight plates. In monthly numbers; 3s. 6d. colored, Ss. 
plain. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, L.L. D., F. R. A., 
and L. S., Regius Professor of Botany in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Paxion^s Magazine of Botany ^ and Register of Flowering Plants. 
Each number containing four colored plates. In monthly nuni« 
bers; 2s. Bd. each. 

TJie Horticultural Journal, Florist^s Register, and Royal Ladies' 
Magazine. Dedicated to the Queen, Patroness, the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Errol, President, and the Vice-Presidents of the 
Metropolitan Society of Florists and Amateurs. In monthly 
8vo. numbers^ with a plate-^ U. each. 
VOL. IV. — NO. XI. 62 
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Botanical and Fhricultural Intelligence. — A Monograph of 
the Genus CEnothera is in preparation, with drawings, from the 
pencil of Mrs. Edward Roscoe, of Liverpool, and the descrip- 
tions by the Rev. William Hinks, F. L. S., of York. The 
work will appear in numbers, in 4to, each of eight plates, price 
10s. 6(/., and will extend from seven to ten numbers. Every 
facility will be afibrded lo this accomplished Jady, especially by 
specimens from gardens, to make this work worthy of public 
patronage. The places will be colored and executed in lithogra- 
phy by Mr. Gauci. — (•Snnals of J^aiural History.) A very in- 
teresting work might be made from this large and beautiful genus, 
some of the species of which are remarkably showy. 

JMr, G. > Gardner^ botanical collector in Brazil, has sent 
home dried specimens of four hundred and ninety species of 
plants in a fine state of preservation, with the numbers and lo- 
calities attached to them, and in some instances the names also. 
They were collected in the vicinity of Pernambuco, whose flora 
is particularly rich in Composites, Melastomkceae, 3fyrt^ceae,Lc- 
guminosae, &c. &c. We have extracted, in another page under 
our foreign notices, some account of Mr. Gardner's excursion, 
which will be found exceedingly interesting, 

Mr. Hogg^ nurseryman, of New York, whose visit to Lon- 
don we noticed in our last, has just returned, after an absence of 
three or four months, and has, we have understood, brought out 
with him many new and fine plants. We have no doubt he has 
secured one of the finest collections of geraniums, for the culture 
and sale of which, be has been so long celebrated. We bail the 
introduction of such collections of plants with great pleasure, and 
are glad to see such evidence of the spread of a floricultural 
taste throughout the country, manifesting itself as it does in the 
continual demand for the new and superior productions, of our 
own as well as of foreign growth. Our nurserymen and florists 
have only to keep their collections up by the addition of every 
thing new and rare; and the demand for the more choice species 
and varieties will be as extensive as they can easily supply. 

DiCOTTLEDONOUS, PoLTPETALOUS, PlANTS. 

Onagricce. 

♦Fuchsia cylindrkcea LindL "A pretty new species of fuch- 
sia, raised from Mexican seeds, presented to the Horticultural So- 
ciety, by George Barker', Esq., of Birmingham. It belongs to 
the same set as F. microphylla and /hymifolia, and has cylindri- 
cal, deep scarlet flowers, about half an inch long, on very slen- 
der stalks, an inch and a half in length." — (Bot. Reg.. Mis. Not. 
July.) 

ffinoih^ra tetriptera, an annual species, with pure white flow- 
ers, nearly of the size of the common evening primrose, is a 
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beautiful plant for the border, remaining in bloom until the pres- 
ent time, notwithstanding there have been several hard frosts. 
It is not gross in its foliage, hke the common evening primrose, 
but has long and slender recumbent branches, and attains, under 
good cultivation, the height of twelve or fifteen inches. To our 
taste, it is the neatest of all the annual kinds we have ever grown. 
FabdcccR or Leguminosm. 

OXVLO'BHJM 
reri^<um //. B. ^etn*elecved OxvldHiam. A greAn-hoam plant; ^rowlnft two feet hieh; with 
oraiige^ulored flower; nppe iriiif; in April an'l May; grown in peal and loami increased by 
cuttings. Hon. Journal, New Series, No. Vl(. 

A beautiful species, with splendid capitate heads of orange- 
colored flowers. It is an old inhabitant of English collections; 
but, like many of the New Holland plants, has been neglected, 
and is found in but few collections. It is, however, a very 
showy and desirable plant. {Hort. Jour.., June.) 

Dicotyledonous, Monopetalous, Plants. 

ConvolvuldcecR. 

Batatas bonari^nsis Lindl. ^^ A handsome twining convolvu- 
laceous plant, with large purple flowers, imported from Buenos 
Ayres, by Messrs. Lowe &. Co., of Clapton. It has handsome 
purple flowers, and appears as if intermediate between Ipomae^a 
HorsfallicB and insignis. It requires only the protection of the 
green-house." This will probably be figured soon, as it must 
prove a very valuable plant from its hardiness; neaily all the ipo- 
majas require the heat of the stove, particularly the 1. Horsfallia 
and insignis, the former of which is a brilliant species, and the 
latter exceedingly showy. Being of a character between these 
two, it cannot be otherwise than a fine addition to the few green- 
house twiners. {Bot. Reg., Mis. Not., July.) 
Yerbendcece, 

Ferbena Tweediedna superba. — Under this name we have 
lately noticed that a variety has been exhibited at the meetings 
of the London Horticultural Society. Through no other source 
have we heard of it; but as there seems, from this, to be two kinds 
of the V. Tweediedna in cultivation, we have thought that some 
few observations upon the subject, in connection with a plant 
which we possess, would ixot be uninteresting to many of oui 
readers. 

There are two distinct kinds of verbenas which we have grown, 
and which are in some other collections, that we have received 
under the name of V, Tweediedna. One, only, can be the trut. 
species; but as both were imported for it, it remains to be as- 
certained which is the correct one. F. Tweediedna accord in • 
to Paxton's Magazine of Botany^ where it is figured (and notic- 
ed in our IIL, page 225) is described as having ^'rosy crimsou 
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flowers;" the F. Tweediedna generally grown, the original plant 
of which, we believe, was imported by Mr. Btiist, or at least re- 
ceived from him in the vicinity of Boston, is of a deep crimson 
scarlet, almost approaching to a fine scarlet, while the other is of 
a rich rosy crimson. We first saw the latter variety in the col- 
lection of Mr. Thorbum, of New York, a few days after it was 
brought out by his brother; this was in July, 1837. We then en- 
gaged a plant as soon as propagated, but never heard any thing 
more of it until last June, when we saw two large patches of it, 
which had been put out but a short period, in the open .ground. 
We immediately saw that it was difi'erent from the one we had 
from Mr. Buist, and at this time secured a plant. It has bloom- 
ed all summer, and is quite different fi*om the kind so universal- 
ly grown in the color of the flowers, corresponding exactly with 
the one figured in Paxton's Magazine; in its habit and general 
character it almost precisely resembles the former. 

Supposing Paxton's Magazine, (and we believe it has been fig- 
ured in no other work, except the FloricuUural Cabinet,) to have 
given a correct representation of the flower, the question arises, — 
is the one which is generally known as the Tweediedna in our 
gardens, true or not? And if not true, is not the other plant we 
have alluded to, the correct species; and is not the former that 
which is called Tweediedna sup6rba? We are inclined to this 
opinion. We have stated the great difierence in the color of the 
flowers of the two, one of which is the true V, Tweediedna; the 
other must be that called the Tweediedna sup6rba of the English 
gardens, as it possesses the same characters, or it would otherwise 
be deemed a species. Both are worth preserving, and form a 
pretty contrast when growing near each other. For the present, 
we should be induced to designate them as F. Tweediedna, and 
V. Tweediedna sup6rba, giving the latter name to the crimson 
scarlet one (of Mr. Buist) as the most brilliant and beautiful 
of the two. We shall refer to these plants again. Mr. Buist 
would confer a favor upon the friends of floriculture, to name 
the source from which he received his plants. 

MONOCOTTLEDONOUS PlaNTS. 

CammelinikcetB. 

^ Commelina orchidoides Booth. A species '4o be regarded 
more as a subject for the botanist than for those who are fond of 
showy flowers. To the latter it is valueless — but to the former 
It is not divested of interest." The flowers are numerous, bright 
blue, and open only one at a time. Roots of this species were 
received from Mexico in April last, in the collection of Sir C. 
Lemon, and they flowered in May. (Bot. Reg. Mis. Not., July.) 
Orchiddcea, 

* Epidendrum vesicktum Lindl. — A curious Brazilian ape- 
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cies. The flowers are greenish white, Bnd offer some analogy 
to Physingd. In habit it approaches £. ^quitans, but in the 
structure of the flowers it is widely different. Flowered in the 
collection of Messrs. Loddiges, and of no remarkable beauty. 
(Bot. Reg., Mis. Not.>, July.) 

*Epid6ndrum lividum LindL An obscure, unattractive spe- 
cies, with small, dingy purple flowers. Imported from Colum- 
bia by the Messrs. Loddiges. {Bot. Reg.^ Mis. Not., July.) 

^Saccol'kbium germmktum LindL A new species, the blos- 
soms of which " are the smallest of the genus, not being larger 
than a grain of mustard seed; but the finest amethysts are not of 
a more brilliant purple, and the tips of the labellum and sepals 
are quite white. Brought from the Khoseea hills in India, by Mr. 
Gibson, the Duke of Devonshire's collector. {Bot. Reg.^ Mis. 
Not., July.) 

* Saccol^bium densifldrum LindL — A handsome species, 
collected in Manilla by Mr. Canning. {Bot. Reg., Mis. Not., 
July.) 

* Odontog16ssum cord^tum LindL A very handsome spe- 
cies, ^' having the sepals and petals richly blotched with brown, 
upon a yellowish-green ground, while the lip is white, with the 
crest at the base purplish, and the apex spotted and blotched 
with rich brown." Only a single small specimen has as ye( 
flowered. Imported from Mexico by George Barker, Esq., of 
Birmingham. {Bot. Reg., Mis. Not., July.) 

* Oncidium confragdsum LindL A fine species, with very 
delicate straw-colored flowers, faintly spotted with pale purple. 
It is very similar to O. stranineum. Imported from Mexico by 
George Barker, Esq. {Bot. Reg., Mis. Not., July.) 

* Micr6stylis excavkto LindL — "A green-flowered orchidii- 
ceous plant, resembling M. ophioglosoides, but with a corym- 
bose inflorescence. Imported by Mr. Barker, from Mexico. 
{BoL Reg., Mis. Not., July.) 

* Dendr6bium stupdsum LindL An erect species, with the 
habit and general appearance of D. c&ndidum; the flowers are of 
the same white color, and but little smaller; the labellum, how- 
ever, has a deep orange callus below its point, where it is thick- 
ly covered with a coarse tow-like liairinoss. Imported from In- 
dia, by Mr. Gibson, for the Duke of Devonshire. {Bot. Reg., 
Mis. Not., July.) 

* MaxillJtria Bodthii LindL A new species, with pale green- 
ish-yellow sepals and petals, and one-flowered scapes about two 
inches high. The plant was collected in Guatemala, and added 
to the collection of Sir Charles Lemon, where it flowered this 
year. {Bot. Reg., Mis. Not., July.) 
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* Bolbophyllum umbellatnm Lindl. Curious, with dull, dirtjr 
yellow flowers, spoiled with brown. Flowered at Chatsworib\ 
to whose collection it was introduced fiora the Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. (Bot. Reg,, Mis. Not., July.) 

* Luisia alpina Lindl. A very distinct species, with corva- 
ceous distichous leaves, and lighi-green sepals and petals; the lip 
strongly streaked with purple. Mr. Gibson found it on the Kho- 
seea hills, at an elevation of four thousand feet above the sea, 
where the snow frequently falls in the cold season. {Bot» Reg,j 
Mis. Not., July.) 

*C4ttleya superba, Schomburgk. A splendid species, remark- 
able for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers, which occurs on 
trees which skirt the banks of Curranarka, and other streams which 
fall into the Rapunny, a river of British Guiana. Found and 
described by Mr. Schomburgk. (^^nnak of ^'^atural Historyy 
August.) 

ItilidcetB. 

Ornithogalum geminiflorum, Herbert Mss, " A small white- 
flowered species, resembling O. chloroleucum, from which it 
diflfers in the flowers being in pairs, and opening one long before 
the other, instead of growing singly." It is a native of Lima, 
where it was dug up by mistake for Pyrolion aureum, and sent to 
the Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert. {Bat. Reg., Mis. Not., July.) 

A magnificent Bybloemen tulip, called Amatp, is figured in the 
Hort. Journal for July. It was broke into color by Mr. Law- 
rence, of Hampton, in 1837, and from the figure we should judge 
to be one of the finest of the varieties lately broken. The flower 
is beautifully and finely feathered on a pure and clean ground; 
the form cupped and elegant. It will prove one of the best in 
cultivation. 
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Messrs. Winship^s JSTurscry, October 5th. — It is some time since 
we visited this nursery, and there have been many very great im- 
provements effected in the arrangement and keeping of the grounds, 
within the two past years. We have never seen them in such com- 
plete order and cleanliness; and all this, too, Mr. Story observed 
to us, had been done with much less assistance than was former- 
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)y employed in the grounds. Three or four years ago, before 
the management of the nursery passed into the hands of Mr. Sto- 
ry, there was no system pursued in regard to the planting of the 
trees; some were in one place, and some in others, and the 
whole so much more confused than at the present period, that it 
was impossible to keep the grounds in any thing like the condi- 
tion, in which they are now to be found. The evergreens and 
forest trees are now planted in appropriate places by themselves, 
and the herbaceous plants now line one side of the walk nearly 
round the whole of the main nursery ground, above half a mile 
in length. That part bordering on the rail-road has been 
beautified by the laving of a terrace, the construction of a hand- 
some rustic seat, and the planting of evergreens, handsome shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants, in such order as to present an attractive ap- 
pearance to the passer by, and an interesting scene to those who 
linger near the spot, while looking for the train of cars, which 
land and take passengers from the grounds. 

At this late period of the season, after the dry and parching 
weather of summer had wasted the beauties of the border, and 
when the trees were changing their deep green of summer to the 
many-colored hues of autumn, we found less to note, interesting 
to the amateur or gardener, than we should, had our visit been 
made in the early part of the summer season. We have rarely 
known a year when the garden has been so continually barren of 
buds and blossoms. — Roses in the hot and sultry days of June 
and July, faded and fell ere they had scarcely opened their blos- 
soms — the hundreds of fine perennial border plants have with- 
held the usual and constant display of flowers^ — annuals have with- 
ered under the scorching rays of the sun — and the dahlia, the 
king of autumn flowers, and the pride and glory of the garden, 
from August to November, has been so scanty in the display 
of blooms, that the garden has worn a barren aspect, unknown to 
us in any previous year, for a long period. 

In the green-house we found the plants all secured from the ef- 
fects of early frost; had we time and the disposition at this mo- 
ment, we should write a homily upon the effects, of procrastina- 
tion, in the getting in of green-house and stove plants, which 
we should hope might awaken the attention of amateurs, and 
others, to the importance of the subject. Let us only say 
now, that is better to be too early than too late; many things 
receive a chill from the cold nights of October, even when 
there is no frost, which they do not recover from for a whole 
season. Crowding plants, too, all in together, when the frost 
suddenly overtakes the cultivator, is a bad plan, and attended with 
evil results. All such labor as washing the pots, cleaning the 
plants, &c. should be done out of the house, and when the plants 
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are put in, let tbem be arranged properly, as tt can then be done 
without confusion. 

We found several kinds of passion flowers here, the roots of 
which were planted in a small border under the front stage, and 
the shoots trained to the roof-sashes, viz: P. alita, racem6sa c»- 
ri!llea, edCilis, caerililea, and a species unknown: the latter was 
in flower, and was somewhat similar to the racemosa caerulea 
in its habit. P. edulis was full of fruit, one of which we tast- 
ed, and we were much pleased with the flavor. The fruit is 
about the size of a plum, with a thick rind, and filled with 
seeds, each one imbedded in a sharp acid pulp. The fruit has 
a pretty appearance suspended from the plants. We observed 
but few things in bloom, of any beauty. Messrs. Winship's col- 
lection of cactuses has become considerably reduced, which we 
were glad to learn was from an increasing demand for the plants. 
Echinoc&ctus Eyri^sit has flowered here at three different periods 
the. past summer. The ericas are much reduced; we noticed 
but few specimens of any size. The whole, however, were in 
good order, and the plants vigorous. 

In the nursery wq saw some specimens of hedges which we 
should not pass over:— one of these specimens was the Sbeph^rdia 
arg^ntia — one the buckthorn, and one the three-thorned acacia. 
The Sheph6rdta we think will make a good hedge; the foliage we 
do not admire, and it will not compare with the buckthorn :|stiB 
the appearance of the plants in winter, covered with numerous 
clusters of eatable berries, will, in part, make up for its seeming 
dullness, and render it valued. Another year will decide bow far 
the Sheph^rdta is adapted to hedging. The acacia is too rapid a 
grower to ever make a suitable plant for hedges. The buck- 
thorn appears to be the best, though the specimen here would not 
begin to compare with Mr. Lowell's. Every nurseryman should 
have a specimen hedge of such plants as he sells for that object, 
that purchasers may see how well adapted to the purpose each 
kind may be. The collection of ornamental forest trees and 
shrubs is excellent. 

We were much pleased with our short visit, and it is a gratify- 
ing circumstance to see our nurserymen paying more regard to 
the arrangement and neatness of their grounds. There is no need 
that the nursery should be a place of utter confusion — a tree here, 
and a tree there, the soil thrown into numerous heaps where trees 
have been removed, and the dead stumps and branches of others 
still remaining. Order and neatness can be preserved with less 
expense, as has been fairly demonstrated, than confusion and slov- 
enliness. Last year, with its concomitants of suspensions and 
stagnation of business, was an unfortunate one for the nurse- 
ryman, but we have been happy to learn that things have begun 
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to assume their usual train, and that the sales of the present year 
have been as good as could have been anticipated. 

Mr. Cushing^Sy Watertown, — Oct, bth. We made a hasty 
visit to this fine place, which is now in most excellent order, so 
far as the out-door department is concerned. The green-bouse 
plants were not yet all in, nor the stove inmates removed to their 
places for the season. The men were, however, washing and 
cleaning the plants, and in the course of a few days, ^for Mr. Hag- 
gerstondoes not allow things to remain in this condition long,) the 
houses will appear arranged in their winter dress, more gay and 
brilliant than ever. Many of the ericas had already opened their 
flowers; among others, the splendid £. c6ncolor which we noticed 
last spring, and the E. glutinosa with its glassy orange corols; 
others will be soon displaying their blossoms. 

In the stoves the pines are showing a great abundance of fruit. 
Several fine black Jamaicas had nearly attained their size; some 
fine Javas were also swelling rapidly. They now present a fine 
appearance. Musa sapi^ntum, the common banana, has flowered, 
and has now formed upon it a huge cluster of green fruit. This 
is probably the first time that it has fruited in the vicinity of 
Boston. A new species of passion flower, called P. phce- 
nicea, had just opened its blossoms: Mr. Haggerston has been 
anxiously waiting to see what it would turn out to be; it proves, 
however, to be no handsomer than the al^ta, which it resembles, 
though it is a little larger flower. P, Kermesina has grown and 
flowered better the present fall than heretofore; and Mr. Hag- 
gerston thinks that when it is treated well it will increase in beau- 
ty: the colors are very brilliant. Combr^tum purpureum was, 
as we have ever found it, no matter at what season of the year we 
may have been here, in full bloom. 

Returning; from the stoves, we passed into the other end of the 
range to notice the grapery, the vines in which have been under 
a process of retardation, as mentioned by us in our remarks last 
spring after a visit here. We shall not enter into any particulars 
of the growth and maturation of the crop at this time, as Mr. 
Haggerston has kindly, at our request, kept a diary of the week- 
ly progress of the vines, since they were taken from the ground, 
and will continue it until the crop is all gathered; and the sub- 
ject we shall introduce to our readers, in an article at the com- 
mencement of the next volume. Mr. Haggerston confident- 
ly asserts that the crop will not ripen until such a late period that, 
allowing a reasonable time for the grapes to hang, after they have 
fully matured, the last will not be cut until the first of March, 1839. 
At that time the new crop in the stoves will be ripe; thus fruit may 
be cut from January to January again. The new wood is per- 
fecting itself admirably. 

The crop of grapes in the adjoining compartments has been 
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very large and fine, and many of the best yet remained uncut. 
Some of the clusters of black Hamburgh were exceedingly large. 
The wood for the next crop is remarkably strong, and, as ihe 
vines have just attained a good fruiting age, the quantity will be 
immense. 

We had intended to have had the leisure, at this visit, to have 
walked over the farming grounds, and noticed the improvements 
going on; we also wished to examine the fine breeds of stock, 
which Mr. Gushing has spared no expense to procure; but we 
found it impossible to do so now, and shall take another opportu- 
nity to renew our visit for this purpose. At this time various im- 
provements were being made, new walls laid, out-buildings com- 
pleting, and every thing being done to make the place, what it even 
now is— one of the most extensive in every department of farm- 
ing and gardening in the country. We hope, at some future day, 
to have the permission of the liberal proprietor, to give a plan 
of the whole grounds, together with sections and elevations of 
the range of houses, accompanied with the details of construction. 

Mr. Haggerston intends to visit England in the course of the 
present month, and to remain there until spring. His object will 
be to ascertain every thing new in relation to farming and garden- 
ing, and to make such observations ks will enable him to continue 
the improvements which have already been begun, and are now 
going on, in such a manner as will render Belmont Place equal to 
any of the English farms of the same character and extent. The 
improved breeds of stock will be objects of particular examina- 
tion, and the best modes of managing dairies, a subject to which 
his attention will be immediately directed. In horticulture and 
floriculture, Mr. Haggerston will endeavor to ascertain every 
thing interesting, and will probably bring out many plants which 
have never yet been successfully introduced. It must be a 
source of the highest gratification to the farming and gardening 
world, to learn the liberal course which Mr. Gushing is pursuing 
to raise agriculture to that standard from which it has fallen in this 
country by the negligence of cultivators, and their attempts to es- 
tablish farming upon mere experimental principles, without having 
any recourse to works previously written, where the experience of 
those who have made the art their particular study, is fully detail- 
ed, and practices sustained by natural and physiological reasons. 
We are yet but in the very infancy of agriculture, and, unless we 
are willing to profit by the experience of others, we shall make 
but slight advancement to that state of perfection to which it has 
been carried in Great Britain. We trust we shall have occasion 
to refer to this subject again. Our best wishes will accompany 
Mr. Haggerston in his tour; and we hope his visit will be one of 
pleasure to himself, and the information which his observing mind 
will treasure up, of innportance to his employer, and a benefit to 
the agricultural community throughout the country. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. On Improvement in Horticulture. Read before the 
Horticultural Association of the Valley of the Hudson, by J. 
BuEL, on the 28th Sept. 1838. — Published at the request of 
the Association. 

[The following address, delivered by Judge Buel before the 
members of the Horticultural Association of the Valley of the 
Hudson, at their anniversary on the 28th of September last, has 
been kindly forwarded to us for publication. Not being a paper 
which would come directly under the head of original communica- 
tions, we have thought fit to place it under the Reviews. We invite 
the attention of our readers to its perusal. It was prepared at a 
short notice, but it, nevertheless, contains much that is interest- 
ing to the horticulturist, and is an address of which any similar 
society might be proud. The inclement weather which prevail- 
ed during the three days of the exhibition, rendered the number 
of auditors who listened to Judge Buel much smaller than they 
would otherwise have been. Its publication, however, in our 
pages, will put it in the hands of all the principal horticulturists in 
the country. Our thanks are due to the Association, and to Judge 
Buel, for their politeness in forwarding us the address. — Ed.] 

Recently notified that the gentleman selected to address you 
on this occasion, would fail in the performance of that duty, I have 
hastily prepared some remarks on the objects and promised utili- 
ty of this association, which I beg leave to read. 

Our first parent was placed in a garden, and commanded ''to 
dress and to keep it;" thereby indicating, from the highest au- 
thority, that the garden is pre-eminently fitted for the performance 
of our highest duties, and the gratification of our purest pleasures. 
This construction of the Divine precept, is in accordance with 
the opinions of every enlightened age and nation. The garden 
has, by general consent, ever been considered a source of utility 
and of healthful employment — the best theatre for concentrating 
and displaying the beautiful and wonderful diversified varieties of 
foliage, flowers and fruits of the vegetable world — and a school 
for civilizing and socializing man, and of inspiring him with love 
to his Creator, and good will towards his fellow-man. Nor does 
the injunction seem to refer to the mere gratification of animal 
appetite; — for we read, that "out of the ground noade the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good 
for food." 
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Gardening and horticulture are in a measure synonymous terms. 
Gardening is divided into branches. It ^4s practised for private 
use and enjoyment," says Loudon, ^'in cottage, villa and man- 
sion gardens; — for public recreation, in umbrageous and verdant 
promenades, parks and other scenes, in and near large towns; — 
for public instruction, in botanic and experimental gardens; — ^and 
for the purposes of commerce, in market, orchard, seed, physic, 
florists, and nursery gardens." In all of these departments of 
horticulture, vre have great room for improvement, and great 
need of it; in all of them it is the object of this association to 
promote improvement, and in all of them they will efiect im* 
provement, if their efforts are seconded, as I trust they will be, 
by the intelligence, the taste, and the public spirit of the opulent 
gentlemen of our valley. It is the object of the association to 
introduce into this — our Eden — ^ 'every tree that is pleasant to 
the sight, and good for food" — to introduce, and to disseminate 
widely, all that is useful and ornamental in garden culture — all 
the fruits, flowers and culinary vegetables, that are worthy of cul- 
ture, whether of foreign or domestic origin, which our soil will 
grow, and our climate mature. 

It is not enough that many of the choice productions of the 
garden should be found with a few of the opulent. Those that 
are excellent should be known and disseminated widely. We 
should do good to others, if we would know the pleasures that 
spring from a generous philanthropy. By bringing these produc- 
tioni together at our semi-annual exhibitions, showing and com- 
paring them, we can determine their relative merits, their proper 
names and synonymes, — can publish the result of these compari- 
sons, and recommend and disseminate those wh;ch possess the 
greatest intrinsic merit. ''All men will eat good fruit that can 
get it," says Sir William Temple; "so that the choice is only, 
whether one will eat good or ill; — ^and of all things produced in a 
garden, whether of salads or fruits, a poor man that has one of 
his own, will eat better than a rich man that has none." We 
seek to extend the luxury of good fruits to all, in order that the 
poor man who has a garden, may eat better fruit than the rich man 
who has none. 

As I have remarked, gardening is co-existent with man. Its ear- 
ly history is too obscure to be traced. Suffice it to say, that in 
the best days of polished Rome, it was cultivated with taste and 
assiduity, and ranked with the fine arts; and that with these it 
sunk to obscurity in the downfall of that empire. All of the arc 
that survived the shock of Vandalism in Europe, was preserved 
and cloistered with the monks during the dark ages. With learn- 
ing it revived first in Italy and Holland; to which countries many 
exotics, and a taste for cultivating them, were introduced during 
the crusades. It was not until the reign of Henry VIII. in the 
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beginning of the sixteenth. century, that gardening attracted mach 
attention in England. Previous to this time, cabbages, and even 
pot-herbs, imported from Holland, constituted luxuries, feuod on- 
ly on the tables of the opulent. During this reign, aprfcots, mel- 
ons, herbs and esculent roots, were first introduced into the roy- 
al gardens. Among the new plants of that day is mentioned "the 
lilacke trees, which bear no fruite, but only a pleasant flowere." 
Improvement in horticuhure was greatly extended under Eliza- 
beth and Charles the first. During the reign of the latter, the 
first work upon English gardening was published by Parkinson, 
under the title of "A garden of all sorts of pleasante floweres, 
with a kitchen garden, of all manner of herbs and roots, and an 
orchard of all sorts of fruit-bearing trees," which is yet quoted 
with high commendation. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, several raluable 
publications upon horticulture appeared in England and France; 
and in 1734 Phillip Miller published his celebrated Gardners' 
Dictionary, an original work of merit, which attracted general 
notice, and gave a new impulse to improvement. British and oth- 
er foreign works upon gardening have been greatly muhiplred; and 
improvement has kept pace with the increase of wealth and refine- 
ment, until horticulture has attained to a high state of perfection, 
as a science as well as an art, in most of the civilized countries of 
Europe. No gentleman of opulence or taste there, deems him- 
self fitted to enjoy the comforts and luxuries of life, withoni bis 
garden. Horticultural societies have been every where establish- 
ed, — princes have been competitors in them for honorary rewards; 
useful and ornamental plants have been sedulously collected from 
every quarter of the globe, and innumerable new varieties have 
been added to the catalogue by the skill and industry of man. 
Within a few years, the splendid Encyclopedia of Gardening 
has been added to our horticultural works by the indefatigable 
Loudon, professing to give all that is interesting in the history, 
and all that is useful in the science, or in the practice, of garden- 
ing. The society of London established a garden in 1818, and 
sent agents into every quarter of the world, to collect whatever 
could be found useful or ornamental. One of these agents, after 
traversing the United States and the Canadas, spent four years 
on the Pacific coast of our continent, exploring the coast from 
California to the mouth of the Columbia, and thence across the 
continent to the Hudson Bay Factories, in collecting rare plants 
and seeds. In a subsequent voyage to the western border of our 
continent, this indefatigable agent was destroyed by a wild bull, 
upon one of the Pacific Islands. Yet the name of Douglass will 
be perpetuated in the cognomen of several new plants which he 
first brought into notice. Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent of this society's labors and usefulness from the facts, that in 
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its catalogue of 1830 are enumerated, as growing in its garden, 
three thousand four hundred varieties of hardy edible fruits, and 
fifty-eight varieties of nuts, exclusive of eighty -nine varieties of 
the fig, one hundred and eighty-two of the grape, fifty-six of the 
pine-apple, and one hundred thirty-one of the melon ; nearly all 
of the four last named being cultivated in houses, with the aid of 
glass and artificial heat, — making an aggregate of about four thou- 
sand varieties of fruits, which administer to the sustenance of man, 
independent of ornamental plants, which exercise a benign influ- 
ence upon his mental enjoyments. The fruits in this garden, 
have been classified, as it regards size and quality, — their form, 
color, use and time of maturity noted, and their catalogue thus 
affords a guide in the selection of fruits for the climate to which 
they may be transferred for cultivation. 

Enterprise in the acquisition of new fruits, and new plants, has 
not been confined to the London Horticultural Society. Euro- 
pean governments, horticultural societies, opulent amateur flor- 
ists, and professional nurserymen, have sent their agents into re- 
mote parts of the world; — and the towering mountains of Asia, 
the isles of the Eastern Archipelago, the burning sands of Afri- 
ca, the inhospitable regions of Siberia, and the wilds of Ameri- 
ca, have been alike explored, for valuable and rare plants, to sub- 
serve our wants, and administer to our pleasures. 

We are particularly indebted to the Flemings, for a great num- 
ber of excellent new varieties of the pear. To the labors of 
Dr. Van Mons, of the University of Louvain, an amateur po- 
mologist, we are Indebted for about four hundred new and excel- 
lent varieties of this esteemed fruit, some of which are in eating 
through the circle of the year. The late Mr. Knight, till his 
death President of the London Horticultural Society, also pro- 
duced many new and excellent varieties of fruit, by arti6cial fe- 
cundation. — Samples of several of the new fruits thus produced by 
Mr. Knight and Dr. Van Mons are now exhibited upon your table. 

From the comparatively restricted means of a new country, 
gardening has with us been limited to the useful, seldom aspiring 
to taste and elegance. But even in the useful branch we have 
ample room for improvement. We have no great central point 
for collecting and comparing the indigenous fruits of our country, 
and for disseminating the excellent through our land. Of the ap- 
ple, plum and peach, it is believed we have as fine native varie- 
ties as are grown in the world, and yet they are but partially 
known and but partially enjoyed. Individual exertions are too 
limited and feeble to effect the desired object. It can only be 
done by the combined exertions of many, influenced by a com- 
mon impulse, and directed to a common end. In this age, no 
great good can be effected in any branch of public improvement, 
without the concentrated exertions of associate bodies. The 
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garden culture of fruits and esculent vegetables has hardly yet 
commenced in many districts of our valley, while in other dis- 
tricts the culture is but imperfectly understood — ^the relative mer- 
its of different varieties are not appreciated, and their value, in 
promoting the health, economy and comforts of a family, unknown 
or disregarded. Few of the fine varieties of fruit, or of the oth- 
er choice products of the garden, are seen in passing through our 
country. Yet twenty years has done much to improve our hor- 
ticulture; and we have abundant reason to anticipate far greater 
improvements in the twenty years to come. 

How few of our garden products, which are now considered, 
at least in imagination, indispensable to our wants, are the natural 
products of our country. Hardly one in twenty is indigenous in 
our soil. Our fathers have been collecting them, and we have 
been collecting tliem, through the lapse of centuries; and yet, 
how comparatively small is our stock, compared with what Prov- 
idence has provided for the wants and comforts of man. We 
are strangers to many, very many, that grow naturally in our own 
country. And as to varieties, nature and art are every year multi- 
plying them, under the same laws that multiply the breeds of our 
domestic animals, and that are diversifying the human countenance. 
Did our gardens contain only the plants that are 'indigenous to our 
country, the supply would indeed be scanty. But horticulture 
has laid almost every clime, and every country, under contribu- 
tion, to administer to our wants, and to gratify our senses. Most of 
our grains, and a large portion of our fruits, and esculent roots, de- 
rive their origin from other countries. The greatest part of thera 
came to us from Great Britain and Holland, which received them 
from Italy, Italy from Greece, and Greece from Asia. Rye and 
wheat are indigenous in Siberia and Little Tartary; rice is the 
natural product of Ethiopia; buckwheat, of Asia; kidney beans, 
of the East Indies; the beet and onion, of Spain and Portugal. 
Peas came from the south of Europe, artichokes from Brazil, 
peppers and cucumbers from India; the egg plant from Africa; 
the tomato from South America; the pumpkin from Astracan; 
the ruta-baga from Sweden; the cauliflower from Cyprus; and 
the asparagus from Asia. Our fruits originated in countries equal- 
ly remote from each other. Without pretending to decide upon 
the disputed questions, whether all the cultivated apples originat- 
ed from the wild crab, or whether any of our good varieties ex- 
isted here when our shores were first visited by Europeans, I can 
say this much, that we have esteemed varieties of this fruit now 
under cuhure, which originated on the banks of the Po and of 
the Danube, of the Rhine and the Oder, of the Seine and the 
Thames, and on the shores of the Baltic and Caspian. The 
peach came from Persia, the plum from Syria; the cherry from 
Pontus; the quince from Austria; the almond from Barbary and 
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China, and the pear from Europe. Our pot-herbs and cultivated 
medicinal plants are also nrast of them exotics: parsley is from 
Sardinia, pursley from South America, nasturtium from Peru, 
thyme from Spain, sage from the south of Europe, savory from 
France, marjoram from Sicily, rhubarb from Asia, and balm from 
Switzerland. So also of our flowering shrubs and plants; the 

Sink, the daffodil, and narcissus, are from Italy, the dahlia from 
lexico, the ranunculus and anemone, from Capadocia; the hy- 
drangea, balsam and camellia from China and Japan; the tulip and 
hyacinth from the Levant; the tuberose from Ceylon, and our 
finest paeonies from the ^^Celestial Empire." And of trees, we 
are indebted to the north of Asia for the ornamental horse-chest- 
nut, and to the Indian islands for the towering ailanthus. These 
are but a small portion of the contributions which horticulture 
has gathered from foreign lands, for our convenience and pleasure; 
and every year adds to the list new genera, species and varieties. 
Providence seems to have apportioned its bounties among the dif- 
ferent nations, as if to admonish them of their mutual dependence 
upon each other, and to excite in them a spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence. 

Private gardens, of great extent and beauty, abound in most of 
the countries of Europe, and they are maintained at a princely 
expense. In these not only hardy fruits and vegetables are forc- 
ed to early maturity, by artificial means, but most of the tropical 
fruits are brought to perfection, by the aid of hot-houses and walls. 
Strawberries, in this way, are produced for the table in April, 
melons in May, grapes and peaches in June, and pine-apples at 
almost every season. It is assumed, that in Britain a gentleman 
may derive firom his garden, with the aid of glass and artificial 
heat, a more varied and richer dessert, throughout the year, than is 
to be met with on the most luxurious tables in any other country. 
And yet the summers of England are so cool, that the peach, grape, 
melon, &c. require the protection of a wall or glass, to bring 
them to maturity; and even our fine Spitzembergh apple does not 
ripen well there without a wall. Ga]:dens of this description, 
though generally on a limited scale, may be found in the vicinage 
of our commercial towns, and will doubtless be multiplied as we 
advance in wealth and horticultural improvement. These cases 
of high improvement, or rather extravagant refinement, in horti- 
culture, are not mentioned as models for general imitation. They 
indicate an expenditure which few here can prudently indulge in, 
if they would. Yet where there is the ability, and a disposition 
to extravagent expenditure, it may be indulged in, in horticulture, 
with advantage, rather than prejudice, to public morals and pub- 
lic usefulness. The examples to which we refer, furnish mod- 
els of improvement, which we are at liberty to adopt on any 
scale that shall comport with our desires and our means. 
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Public nurseries, which belqng to horticulture, are highly use- 
ful to all commuDities in which they are located. They serve to 
introduce and concentrate the vegetable productions of every 
country, which are likely to subserve our wants or administer to 
our rational gratification. The interchanges which take place be- 
tween those of Europe and America, are now managed with such 
facility, that a new fruit, or a new flowering plant, which attracts 
notice, and acquires value, on one continent, in a year or two be- 
comes common in the nurseries of the other. The numerous 
horticultural periodicals of the two continents, make us early ac- 
quainted with whatever is new or valuable in either, and a single 
season serves to propagate and to disseminate the desirable plant 
on both. In this way we have been enabled to obtain the fine 
new varieties of' Flemish and French pears, in many instances 
before they bad fruited in England. The dahlia, in its natural sin- 
gle flower, was first introduced into France in 1801, and subse- 
quently into England. The skill of the horticulturist has since 
transformed it into a double flower, and imparted to it all the col- 
ors and tints which are gratifying to the human eye. This orna- 
ment of the garden, which is now found at all our nurseries, is 
termed) by common consent, ''The King," as the rose has been 
called ''The Queen of Flowers." And as regards fruits — I was 
instrumental in bringing into notice, seven or eight years ago, a 
fine new apple, the Jonathan^ grafts of which I forwarded to 
Europe. Five years ago I noticed it in the catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society, with the names of many other of 
our local fruits which I sent, and also in catalogues from the Island 
of Jersey, and from Hamburgh. The Stroat apple which I sent 
at the same time had produced fruit in 1830, in the London Hor- 
ticultural garden, and was classed, as it deserved to be, among 
the first quality of apples. The ailanthus was first brought to 
our country eight or ten years ago, by one of our consuls, from 
farther India, and it is now growing, I believe, in almost every 
state of the Union. 

As having particular relation to those who depend upon market 
gardens for horticultural productions, for daily use, I take occa- 
sion to remark, that the quality of market garden productions de- 
pends materially on the judgment and liberality of the buyer. 
The object of the gardener is profit; and so long as the purchas- 
er regards the price rather than the quality, he will continue to 
raise those varieties which give him the greatest product, which 
are generally those of inferior quality. The difference in the va- 
rieties of the same vegetable are manifestly great. This exists 
not only in their flavor, but in their nutritious and healthful prop- 
erties; some varieties, particularly fruits, being absolutely preju- 
dicial, while other varieties of the same species are highly con- 
ducive to health. In the potato, for instance, the difference in 
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nutritive matter amounts to nearly a half in different varieties. 
Some of the coarser kinds yield but fourteen and sixteen per 
cent, of nutritive matter; while some of the finer kinds have giv- 
en twenty-eight per cent. And it is worth regarding, that good 
quality is almost inseparably connected with grateful flavor. 

Horticulture, as an employment, is highly conducive to the 
healthful vigor of the body, and to an agreeable exercise of the 
mind. The labor it demands is neither severe in degree, nor 
monotonously tiresome in kind. It affords continued change and 
variety. The interesting objects of which it has cognizance, — 
as the germination of the seed, the development of the leaf, the 
growth of the stock and branches, the expansion of the flower, 
the swelling, maturing and gathering of the fruit, and the diversi- 
ty in foliage, flowers and fruit, of the various vegetable families 
under its care, present to the mind, capable of appreciating and 
admiring the beauties of the vegetable kingdom, a succession of 
the most agreeable sensations. 

As a recreation, horticulture offers all the pleasures I have enu- 
merated, without the fatigues which accompany its manual opera- 
tions. What more grateful, to the sedentary and the studious, 
or to him who is habitually involved in the mercenary cares of 
business, than the relaxation afforded by a well kept garden, which 
exhibits to the senses, the fragrance, the beauty, the order and 
harmony, which Providence has imparted to the vegetable king- 
dom? Here is nothing to awaken jealousy, to excite distrust, 
to beget envy — or to inflame any of the grosser passions; but ev- 
ery object 5s calculated to tranquillize the mind, to soften down 
the asperities of his nature, and to beget, towards his fellow- 
beings, feelings of kindness, philanthropy and love. 

As a science, horticulture is rich in stores of intellectual weahh 
and usefulness. It embraces glossology, which teaches the names 
of parts of plants; phitography, or the nomenclature and descrip- 
tion of plants; taxonomy, or their classification; vegetable organ- 
ology, or the external structure of plants; vegetable anatomy, or 
their internal structure; vegetable chemistry, or primary princi- 
ples of plants; vegetable pathology, or the diseases and casualties 
of vegetable life; vegetable geography and history, or the distri- 
bution of vegetables, relatively to earth and to man; and the ori- 
gin of culture, derived from the study of vegetables. 

It also embraces the study of the natural agents of vegetable 
growth and culture, — as earths, soils and manures; the agency of 
light, electricity, heat and water, in vegetable culture, and of the 
atmosphere in vegetable development. 

Whether we regard horticulture as an art, or a science; wheth- 
er we consider it as administering to our wants, convenience and 
pleasures, or as promotive of health and useful knowledge, — it 
has high claims to our notice and regard. 
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I present upon your table, for examination^ gentlemen, more 
than one hundred named varieties of the apple and pear, collect- 
ed from my grounds, which twenty years ago were a barren waste; 
and I might have added many others of doubtful or inferior char- 
acter. Those presented have all been recommended as superior 
fruits, at the season of maturity, either for the dessert, the kitch- 
en, for preserves, or for cider. They are the natural products of 
the northern and middle' states, of Canada — and of Russia, Ger- 
many, France,^ the Netherlands, and Great Britain. They include, 
of course, only late autumn and winter varieties. Yet these fruits 
form but a small portion of the kinds which are to be found in our 
valley — much less in our country. Though we have a great many 
good kinds, there must be but comparative few that can be de- 
nominated excellentj or best. The only way to determine which 
are the best, is to bring the different varieties together, and to 
judge of them comparatively, at the season of their maturity. 
How desirable it is, that when starting in our pomological career — 
when selecting the fruits that are to administer to our enjoyment 
and our profit, through life, we be able to select the best kinds! 
But who is now a competent judge in these matters? What iiv 
dividual knows the comparative merits of half, or a quarter, of 
the fruits which abound in our land? Not one among us, I ven- 
ture to say. How shall we then acquire the requisite knowledge? 
We have at present no competent guide to direct us in the selec- 
tion. Individual effort is incompetent to the labor of classifying 
and describing all our best fruits. It can only be effected here, 
as it has been in England, by the joint efforts of an associatton — 
by bringing together the various kinds, testing their qualities, and 
establishing a standard of their relative merit, for the various uses, 
for which they are adapted. This subject is so deeply connect- 
ed with the comfort of all classes of our citizens-^-of the buyer 
as well as the cultivator of fruit — that I venture to recommend 
it to the early attention of the association. 

The introduction of new and valuable varieties of fruits, seeds 
and ornamental plants, from different sections of our own country, 
as well as from the old world, should also engage our early atten- 
tion. Many facilities present for effecting this. First, by a cor- 
respondence, and interchange of plants, seeds and fruits, with 
horticultural associations at home and abroad. Secondly, through 
the depot established at Washington, under the direction of an 
enthusiastic friend of rural improvement, H. L. Ellsworth, Esq., 
the commissioner of the Patent Olffice. Thirdly, through our na- 
val, commercial and travelling citizens. Our corresponding sec- 
retary, who has tendered his resignation in consequence of being 
about to take up his residence for some years in France^ has kind- 
ly tendered his services in this behalf — and his services there, in 
forwarding the objects of the association, may be rendered exien- 
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sively useful. After all, much, very much, will depend upon our 
individual exertions. If we show a spirit to go ahead, and to be 
useful to the community, assistance will be tendered from every 
quarter. But only those who do exert themselves, can or ought 
to expect assistance from others. We must put our own shoul- 
ders to the wheel, before we call upon Hercules. We can ren- 
der this association pleasant and useful to ourselves, and highly 
beneficial to the public, if we but resolve to do so. But unless 
we set out, and persevere, in the resolution to do so, we had bet- 
rer suffer the association to die in embryo, and to forget that we 
had the ambition to be useful in promoting horticuhural improve- 
ment, but lacked the resolution and the spirit to carry out our laud- 
able design. 

In conclusion — to the gentlemen who have interested them- 
selves in getting up this exhibition, and particularly those of a sis- 
ter state, whose contributions of superior fruits and flowers afford 
the strongest incentive to perseverance on our part, I feel myself 
authorized to tender the grateful acknowledgments of the associ- 
ation. A multiplicity of circumstances, and I may say of mis- 
apprehensions, combined with prytracted bad weather, have tend- 
ed very much to diminish the interest of our first exhibition; and 
yet I believe I may venture to say, that there has never, on any 
occasion, been collected in our state, a greater number of excel- 
lent varieties of fruit, or finer samples, than has been exhibited 
on this occasion; and although the season has been highly unpro- 
pitious to the floral department, yet the exhibition of fine dahlias, 
the favorite flower of the season, has been peculiarly brilliant. 
We have no reason to despond, but much to induce perseverance 
and renewed exertion. We have laid the foundation of improve- 
ment in that branch of industry which administers largely to the 
wants and elegancies of life. We can rear the superstructure. 
We can deserve success, though we cannot command it. And 
even the high satisfaction of doing this, is a consoling, if not sat- 
isfying reflection, to him who labors for the public good. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. Oeneral Notices, 

Mode of prolonging the Existence of aged TrcM.— Experience has 
shown that the separation by an axe or by accident, of any large branch 
of a tree arrived at full growth, causes a wound, which it cannot cover 
with fresh bark if lefl to itself. The contact of the air, the rain, and 
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other atmospheric influences, the attacks of insects, and of birds, soon 

Eroduce a complete disorganization of the place laid open bj^ the wound, 
little reservoirs of water soon are formed in the cut, and insects' nests 
are seen, which, sooner or later, occasion the decay of the tree to the 
very heart. Then growth ceases, the leaves become discolored, the 
fruit is thin and of bad quality, and at last the tree perishes. 

A French agriculturist of some note. General Higonet, has lately made 
known his mode of proceeding in such cartes. He says, "To obviate as 
much as possible the serious evils arising from fissures in old trees, I al- 
ways adopt the following simple method, in mv orchards at Vevrace, 
where I have trees remarkable for the quality of their fruits and the pic- 
turesque beauty of their branches. I regularly, every year, cover over 
with mortar the hollow of every aged or wounded tree. The wounded 
part is always filled with stones, and some of the trees are so old and 
wasted, that a whole bushel of stones has been used in a single instance. 
I have practised this plan for ten years, and the good effects of it have 
been perfectly astonisning. Every autumn I examine all the trees, and 
I make a mason fall to work where an;^ services appear necesisary. A sin- 
gle workman, with a boy to assist, is equal to tne task of finishing off 
three hundred trees a day. Since I have taken this precaution, 1 have 
not lost a single tree, though many of miue are exceedingly old. They 
have received fresh vigor, and yield an abundance of fruit. This meth- 
od also succeeds with oaks, ash, and other trees. I may remark, that the 
lime of the mortar stimulates so actively the parts of the tree whioh ic 
touches, that 1 have seen large hollows, filled with masonry, completely 
closed by the tree growing over it in two or three years afler having been 
built up." {Hort, Jour.) 



Art. II. Foreign Notices. 
ENGLAND. 



Prize Dahlias. — We have not yet received our English floricnltural 
journals, which give the results of the various exhibitions throughout 
the kingdom; but we have letters from various sources, which state that 
the display of flowers has been large and extensive. A Cambridge pa- 
per of a late date has been forwarded to us, containing an account of 
the great Birtningham Show, the names of the flowers, and the exhib- 
itors; but it has not yet reached us, and is probably lost. Mr. Widnall, 
among our other correspondents, in a letter of a late date, informs us 
that he had exhibited at several of the principal shows, (open to all Eng- 
land,) and had received the following prizes: — 

At the York Exhibition, August 30th, 1838, 
Best forty-eight blooms, £5. 
Best one, £1. 

Best one, (extra class,) £1. 
Seedling, 1S$. 

At the Cambridge exhibition, Sept. 6th, 
Best thirty-six blooms, i£10. 
At the Birmingham Grand Show, Sept. 12th, 

Best twenty-four blooms, silver cup,£30. 
Best twelve blooms, £5. 

Second seedling, £2. 

FiAh seedling, £1. 

Mr. Widnall also states that he has not exhibited a stand this season. 
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without havins; in the whole of his " seedHngs of thu yearns sending 
out," besides having in some of his former year's raising. Ne plus ul* 
tra is in the' prize pans at every exhibition in£ngland; a pretty good 
test of its excellence. We hope, by our next, to be able to give the 
names of the winning flowers, at the various exhibitions. We have 
made such arrangements with our correspondents, as to be able to give 
all the information relative to new dahlias. — Ed. 

Seedling Strawberries. — Mr. Myatt lately exhibited at the London 
Horticultural Society three varieties of new seedling strawberries. Mr. 
Myatt has already had the good luck to raise one fine seedling; this is 
his new pine, which, though scarcely known in this country, beyond the 
English catalogues and works on gardening, is said to be very superior* 
If the above sorts should prove to be valuable, as no doubt they will, we- 
hope that plants will be introduced. — Ed. 

FRANCE. 

Elevation of the Ground in Pine Plantations. — It is now about nine- 
teen years since I carefully examined the first stock of pines grown in 
the forest. The pinus sylvestris were then but twenty or twenty-five feet 
high, and the matter formed by their fallen leaves had already filled up the 
cavities of the ground, and had formed, in several level places, a bed a€ 
nndecomposed leaves of about six or eight inches thick. The leaves of 
the pine tree take a long time to decompose, on account of the resinous 
matter which they contain; and I then foresaw that the depth of this 
new soil would increase rapidly.* 

At present, these same pmes have attained a height of from forty-five 
to sixty feet, and are generally thicker than a man's body. The soil 
produced by the fall of their leaves is so much elevated, that several 
rocks, which appeared two feet out of the ground, are no longer visible; 
and others, four or ^ve feet high, are on the point of disappearing also 
under the fallen leaves. A moss, a sort of hypnum, has sprung up in 
several places on the leaves half decomposed, and contributes exceed- 
ingly to augment the thickness by its vigorous vegetation, audits prompt 
decomposition. 

Resin. — In 1822, M. de Lauriston, one of the ministers, brought two 
men from La Teste, who were resin makers by occupation, to try if the 
pines of Fontainbleau would yield resin by tapping, as we see it produc- 
ed in the Landes,t near Bordeaux. These two men submitted to the 
operation, in two years, about four thousand feet of maritime pines, and 
obtained from them nearly as much resin as in the Landes, that is about 
an average of two pounds each tree. The details of this operation were 
hitherto unknown m the neighborhood of Paris, and I think it may not 
be uninteresting to relate a few particulars. Two men are equal to the 
task of tapping eight thousand pines, which produce each year thirty- 
two thousand bushels of matter, at twelve or fifteen francs each. This 
is assuredly an excellent revenue, when it is considered that the pines 
which produce it grow in the sands, whieh refuse all sorts of cultivation, 
and many acres of which are sold for ^ve or six francs. However, an- 
other calculation suggests itself— whether it would not be better to pre- 

* I do not thiok that there is any tree which produces so much fresh soil by the fall and 
decoBposition of its leaves, as the piae, particularly the maritime pine. I am oot siire that 
tbisi soil has ytt been analyzed, or any experiments made to arrive at its properties when in 
cultivation. The vast quantity of resiD which it contains ougbt to render it different from 
all other soils; and it would be interesting to asceilain if (Hants of all sorts accommodat- 
ed themselves to it, or if only certain ones. 

t Sandy grounds, generally quite waste. 
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verve the pines untouched, in order to obtain from them, by sawing, no- 
ble planks for general purposes. When operated on as related above, 
they are only fit for vine-props, though these are certainly of first-rate 
quality. Resin is produced from the maritime pine, but from the pine 
sylvestris nothing has been obtained, even when they were four feet in 
circumference: perhaps they were still too young. The most curious 
part of this matter is, that the Minister who commenced this experiment 
with so much eagerness, finished by paying no more attention to it, and 
by refusing M. Larminat the means of manipulating the raw produce 
which had been obtained. After many applications without an answer, 
M. Larminat received at last an order to forward all the resinous matter 
to the general gas depot at Paris; and six months after he had dispatch- 
ed his last ton, he received another order enjoining him to take particu- 
lar care of the resin, and to be sure and not allow the great heat (m 1895) 
to produce evaporation of the essential parts! We may conclude from 
this fact, and a hundred others, that when experiments are made, with- 
out having personal interest for a motive, they rarely succeed. {Hort, 
Jour.^ 

Culture of Pine-apples without Fire. — A treatise on this subject has 
lately been published by M. Guidon, giving an account of his mode of 
proceeding for some years past. His plan, he declares, is recommenda- 
ble for its economy, as the chief expense is for a frame of wood, which 
any gardener can construct for himself. The first attempts of the an-* 
thor were directed towards rearing pine-apples in the open air. He does 
not detail the different experiments which he has tried; he merely de- 
clares that he has tried every possible method without, as we must pre- 
8Ui;ne, meeting with much success. It does not appear that he has made 
trial of the only method, the success of which was altogether satisfacto- 
ry. It consists of a plank raised three or four feet above the ground, 
and on them a covering of good earth of about ten or twelve inches deep. 
In this are planted the ananas with the roots naked, or covered with a 
lump of earth. Below this platform good dung is placed and rammed 
close. This produces heat as from a hot-bed, and must be renewed, or 
stirred up, as often as it is found necessary to reanimate the heat. Last 
of all, care must be taken to keep up the heat at a temperature suitable 
to each season by means of fiues and stoves, as is customary. I'his is 
the plan practised in the royal garden at V'ersailles, and enormous pine- 
apples are thus produced. 

The frame which M. Guidon makes use of, is about five feet and a 
half wide, four feet and a half high behind, and four feet high in front. 
The planks forming the sides are pierced with four rows of holes, about 
a foot distant from each other. He fills the frame with a bed of new 
dung, withoot any mixture of leaves, covers this bed with about six inch- 
es of light composition of leaves, or light manure, and when the tem-> 
perature of the bed is of a proper heat, he places iiis f)ine-apples in pota 
and plunges them into the frame. All around the frame, at about two 
feet distance, there is placed a wall somewhat lower; and this interval of 
two feet is filled with new dung, the same as that inside the frame, which 
in fad forpis a sore of heated flue all round, and the heat of which, escap- 
ing bv the holes mentioned above, spreads itself inside the frame, to the 
benent of the plants. This interval is covered with a plank to prevent 
the evaporation of the heat, and it inclines outwardly to let off rain from 
the frame. M. Guidon speaks strongly against forciug pioe-applos to 
fruit during winter. As he makes no use of fir«, it is understood that he 
renews his beds, and his manure outside, oflener than is customary in 
establishments where a heating apparatus is used. The author remarks 
that the pine-apples are much finer from the moist heat of a bed and a 
quantity pf manure outside, than from the dry warmth of a stove. He 
also declares that the moist and vaporous heat of the hot-bed destroys 
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insects and prevents their propagation; whereas the dry heat of a stove 
is favorable to them. 

The plan of M. Guidon seems conducted with intelligence, and it does 
not appear that any horticulturist before him has succeeded in success- 
fully cultivating pine-apples, without the aid of fire, within sixty miles of 
Pans. With respect to the economy of his plan, it is a different que»- 
tion. M. Guidon employs pure manure, in order to obtain a greater de- 
gree of heat than if he had mixed it with leaves. But the heat thus pro- 
cured remains for a shorter period, and he is obliged to renew the bed 
and the manure outside more frequently. If M. Guidon has under his 
hand nlenty of manure, and at an exceedingly low price, his method is 
undoubtedly cheap enough; but wherever manure is as dear as it is at 
Paris and its neighborhood, this method would become more expensive 
than that where recourse is had to the heat of a stove. {.Snnales de la 
SocUU Rayak d'Horiieuliure de Paris.) 



BRAZIL. 

Mr. Gardner^t Traveb in BrazU. — Under our Botanical Intelligence 
we have made some mention of the dried specimens of plants sent 
home from Pernambuco, where Mr, Gardner has been travelling as a 
botanical collector. His narrative we have read with a great deal of 
pleasure, and presuming that many of our readers would t^ as delight- 
ed with it as ourselves, we have marked large extracts, for our pages. 
Not having room, we shall not give the whole at this time, but shall con- 
tinue them in a future number. We commend it to the perusal of our 
readers. Mr Gardner reached Pernambuco, on the ninth of October, 
1837, and from that date his letter commences. 

"On nearing the coast it presented a very flat and barren appearance, 
forminff a great and unpromising contrast to the magnificent entry to the 
Bay orRio de Janeiro. The town being built nearly on a level with 
the sea, we could only obtain a view of that portion wnich immediately 
skirts the shore. No part of the coast, within many leagues of Pernam- 
buco, rises to any height, except that whereon the old town, called Olin- 
da, stands, and which is situated about three miles north of Receife, 
which is the name of the sea-port. The first thing which attracts the 
attention of a stranger when entering the harbor of Pernambuco is the 
nature of the harbor itself. It is quite a natural one, being formed by a 
coral reef which runs along the coast at a little distance from the shore, 
and is entered through a breach in the reef, on the south side of which 
a light-house and a small fort are built. However high may be the 
swell outside this reef, there is always calm water within, which at full 
tide is sufficiently deep to float the largest merchant vessels which vbit 
the port. 

** When I arrived, I found Dr. Loudon waiting, who kindly invited me 
to remain in his house during my stay in the place. Shortly afterwards, 
having delivered the letters of mtroduotion which I brought from Mr. 
Hamilton, the English minister at Rio, to Mr. Watts the British consul, 
the latter obligingly offered to introduce me to the President of this prov- 
ince, Senhor Vicente Thotnaz Pirezde Ftqueredo Comargo, as soon as 
it oould be ascertained when it would be convenient for him to receive 
us. The permission to wait upon his excellency having been given a 
few days afterwards, Mr. Watte and myself proceeded to the palace, 
accompanied by Dr. Loudon, who is a personal friend of the President. 
He received us very kindly; and when Mr. Watts stated the object of 
my visit to the country, he promised to afford me all the assistance in 
his power, and desired me to call again the next day, when he would 
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give roe a letter to Dr. Serpa, the Professor of Botany and Carator of 
the Botanic Garden at Olinda. 

For the first few days my walks extended but little beyond the Buburb» 
of the town. The country is quite flat, and the soil very sandy; and as 
the dry seasoo bad comnaenced, the herbaceous vegetation on the more 
exposed situations was beginning to suffer for want of rain. For many 
miles round the town of Pernambuco, the cocoanut and othe> large 
palms grow in the greatest profusion ^ mixed with fine trees of Anacar" 
dium oecidentale (the Cashew,) then loaded with large yellow or red- 
dish-colored fruits; with mangoes (Mangifera indiea) which here at* 
tain a much larffer size than at Rio, thousrh still far from eijualling those 
of Bahia: and the two species of bread fruit (Artoearpus tnct«a, and A^ 
integrifoka,) the ends of the branches in the former, and the trunks and 
main boughs of the latter supporting their monstrous fruits. More at^ 
tention seems to be paid here than at Rio, to the gardens which are at- 
tached to the houses near the town, many of them beins adorned with 
besuiiful flowering shrubs, chiefly of Indian origin. During my first 
walks I collected spedmens of the following plants: Tumera trioniJUh- 
ra, which grows profusely in waste and cultivated spots, and by road 
sides, even decorating some of the less frequented streets with its large 
pale yellow flowers, which only expand during the early part of the 
day; and, in the same situations, a fine large blossomed species of Rieh' 
ardsonia, Boerhaaoia kirsuta, and Argemone mexieana. In marshy 
places, which were beginning to be dried up, I found fine specimens of 
Poniederia paniculata, Hydrolea apinosa, and a small purple«flowered 
Ammannia. In spots which were either now under cultivation, or had 
once been so, grew Elytraria tridentaia, a narrow-leaved Staehyiarphe'' 
tOj Angelonia fubescena, Monnieria trifolia, a small Erioemdon, several 
small LeguminoscB, and Conoelininm prasiifolium, DC. Where the 
ground was dry, and among bushes, I observed Hiriella raeemosa, in 
great plenty and full bloom, together with a small rrutescent Malpighia- 
eeou8 plant, and Jatropha wrens, and J. goasypiifoUa, the latter some- 
times attaining the stature of a tree, and being not unfrequently used for 
hedges. The MimoacR and the fences, as about Rio, are festooned with 
Malpighia^ Bignonioij IponuBa and X/^^umtno9<e, of which the cowitcb 
plant {Slizolobium urens) was the most abundant, and, mingling in 
many places with a species of Dodder (Cuaeuta graveolens? of Kunth,) 
which twines over the hedges with its long yellow cord-like branches, 
gives to the surrounding scenery a most singular appearance. 

On the twenty-first of October I proceeded to visit Dr. Serpa and the 
Botanic Garden of Olinda, accompanied by a Mr. Nash, a young Eng- 
lish gentleman, to whom I am indebted for many acts of kindness. 
There are three ways by which Olinda may be reached from Receife; 
one is along the sea-shore, but, from the loose sandy nature of the soW, 
and the complete exposure of the traveller to the sun, this course is sel- 
dom taken; another is to proceed in canoes up the river, by' which the 
large freshwater lakes that are situated behind Olinda empty themselves 
into the sea. This stream runs almost parallel with the shore, from which 
it is separated by a high sand-bank. The third and last way was that 
which we pursued, namely, a road that keeps the inland side of the riv- 
er, though at a considerable distance from it. This road is quite level, 
and at both ends are situated several fine country-houses, though much 
of it passes through waste and uncultivated land: and a considerable por- 
tion IS bounded by the lake. Occasionally Mimosa hedges inclose it, 
where I observed a great profusion of a small white-flowered Jasminum, 
which at the early hour when we passed was perfuming the air with its 
delightful fragrance, and a species of Seeuridaca, that, in similar sitoa- 
tions, displayed its large clusters of rich purple flowers. 
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The road-side was gay with the pale yellow blossoms of Twmera 
trioniflora and the delicate pink heads of the sensitive plant (J\iimo9a 
pudiea,) Along its shore the lake was fringed with low shrubs, among 
which I observed Jinona pahutris, Avieennia tomentosa, and Ji, hteidaf 
Ld^uneularia raeemosa, and a suparborescent kind of Cotec^tttm, while 
many parts of the water were yellow with the flowers of LimnoeJuaris 
Comtnersonii, and of a large species of Utrieidaria. Towards Olinda 
I was delighted at finding the surface of the water covered with thousands 
of the splendid white blossoms and broad floating foliage of a water-lily 
(NytnpncBa atnpla, DC.) 

tfesides the letter that I carried to Dr. Serpa from the President, was 
another to Senhor da Cuuha, Professor of the French and English lan- 
guages at Olinda; and having called first on this gentleman, he express- 
ed his regret that he could not accompany us to the garden, owing to 
his delicate state of health; his looks indeed testifying a tendency to 
consumption. 

The Botanic Garden is situated in a hollow, rather behind the town 
of Olinda, and if it were all under cultivation woald be of considerable 
size. The residence of the Professor stands near4y in the centre; it is 
a small building, of a single story. We found Dr. Serpa in his study, 
a rather large apanment, which he also uses for a lecture room; and 
were impressed by the intelligent and agreeable manners of the old gen- 
tleman, who is perhaps above sixty years of age; and, besides his other 
duties, has the principal medical practice in the town of Olinda. A few 
French works on botany and agriculture compose the chief part of his 
very limited library: amoncr them I observed a complete set of the Flo- 
ra Fluminensis, by Padre Vellozo. He showed me also three volumes 
of original drawings of indigenous and exotic plants, executed by his 
sons in illustration of the Linntean system; many of them, however, 
were incorrectly named; Cieea dUtiehay for instance, being called B^es 
GrosstUaria, 

Dr. Serpa then accompanied us in a walk round the garden, which 
contained little worthy of notice; a few European plants, struggling for 
existence, and some large Indian trees being its chiet productions; among 
the trees, however, were fine specimens of mango, tamarind, and cin- 
namon. We afterwards proceeded to see a little of the neighboring 
country, where i hoped to find something more interesting than within 
the precincts of the garden, and in this expectation I was not disappoint- 
ed, navin^ collected several species new to me, among them Vuphaa 
Jkma, which is common in dry situations in this province, and a curious 
Erioeaidon, After visiting some of the churches, and the ruins of an 
old convent, now inhabited by a hermit,we returned in a canoe to Receife. 

About a fortnight after my arrival at Pernambuco, Dr. Loudon remov- 
ed to his country-house, situated on the banks of the Rio Capibaribe, 
about four miles west from Receife. The country round, being chiefly 
uncultivated, aflforded ample scope for my researches. In a low marshy 
spot near the house I found a ffood many Cweraeea and Cframmea^ 
and great plenty of the curious Fangatium inateum (Lamarck;) and in 
the same marsh, as well as along the banks of the river, are some lar^ 
trees of Avieennia nitida, some of their stems measuring five feet in 
circumference, and rising unbranched to a height of more than twenty 
feet. Near the entrance of Dr. Loudon's house stands a large tree be- 
longing to the natural order Chrysobalana, perhaps a species of Mo- 
quiUa (No. 992 of this collection.) The stem is of considerable thick- 
ness, ouite straight, and rises undivided to the height of upwards of 
thirty-nve feet: below it is much ribbed, and at the summit is crowned 
by a top, not unlike that of an European beech; upon the whole it is 
one of the finest trees I have seen in this country, not certainly for size. 
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but for symmetry of form. It bean a yellow eatable drape, aboutjas 
big as a larce yellow ffooseberry. This fruit is called Uyty, and the 
tree itself Oytycera, Opposite the house, on the other side of the riv- 
er, there extends a large tract of wooded country, consisting chiefly of 
small trees and shrubs, which have sprung up sioee the Virgin forests 
have been felled; it is called Mato de Torre. Between this wood and 
the river stretches a broad piece of open ground partly covered with 
short grass, and partly with low shrubs and herbaceous plants. The 
former consist of several species of Solanum and Mimosa, some MyV' 
taeea and suffruticose Vemonia, Among the herbaceous plants i found 
beautiful specimens of the lovely Jlngelonia salicariafolia, and a large 
white-flowered Cleome. JtUropka uretu and J. gostypiifolia are also 
common in this tract, in the middle of which are some small freshwater 
lakes that aflbrded me some good plants. To my great delight the flrst 
excursion to this spot was rewarded with that curious aauatic fern, nam- 
ed after Mr. Parker of Liverpool, Parkeria pteridioiae»» The lower 
parts of the fronds are much inflated, by which the whole plant, being 
rendered specifically lighter than the water, floats upon the surfacej^of 
the shallows; its long fibrous roots only reaching the mud at the bottom. 
Along the borders of these lakes ^row several large Polygonal one of them 
has stout spikes of greenish white flowers, and another considerably re- 
sembles our P, ampnibium: there also abound Pontederia paniculaia, Hy" 
droUa spinosa, and a species of wSmmannta. Several parts are covered 
with a floating turf, consisting principally of difierent CyperacecR; and 
where this does not not exist, Jus»iaa nataru throws along the surface of 
the water its lontf floating branches,which are upborne by numerous small 
white cylindrical bladders attached to the lower side. The flowers are 
white, and about the size of those of Ranunculus aquatilis, to which, at 
a distance, it bears a considerable resemblance. Mingled with the Jiw- 
siaa are vast quantities of the curious JLzoUa tnagellaniea and Pistia 
Siratiotes, 

In the wood itself grow many species of Myrtaeae, a few Melastth- 
macea, and several fine trees of the Cashew; also a good many species 
of Coeoloba, and great abundance of Vismia brasiliensis, the latter of- 
ten attaining the stature of a small tree, together with numerous Byr^ 
soninkB. There are also several small trees of Esckweilera parvifolia 
(Martins,) which when covered, as was then the case, with its curious 
pale-yellow flowers, presented a beautiful object. Twining among these 
and other trees I observed fine plants of Gomphia aeuminatay the large 
panicles of golden blossoms contrasting most agreeably with the shin- 
mg dark-green foliage; likewise a species of Trigonia^ and, particular- 
ly among the lesser trees by the bank of the river, a Combretum, with 
large clusters of small pale vellow and hij^hly scented flowers. 

On first entering this wood I was peculiarly struck by the diflerence 
of its general aspect from those of the same kind about Rio. Here ev- 
ery thing betokened a drier atmosphere and more arid soil. No ferns. 
Begonia, Piperaeeee, or orchideseous plants could be seen. On the 
stems and branches of the larger trees a few Bromeliacea and Jlroidea 
alone existed. 

The Rev. Mr. Austin, the English clergyman here, having told me of 
a curious plant which grew in bushy places a few miles beyond his house, 
and kindly promised to accompany roe thither, I started early with him 
one morning to procure some of it. On reaching the place where it 
grows, about ten miles west from Receife, I found it to be a noble Epi* 
dendrum, with stems more than six feet high, destitute of leaves at top, 
and bearing large corymbs of fine red flowers. It will probably prove 
to be Epidendrum cinnabarinum of Saltzman, first found by that bot- 
anist at Bahia. Whilst collecting specimens of a small leguminous 
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plant, Rowing near the Epidendrvm, I observed on the ground, under 
the shade offforne low shrubs, another orchideoos plant in flower; a new 
species of Monaeanthta, differing from the one on which the genus was 
founded (M, virides, Lindl.) in its three-lobed fringed labellum. The 
pseudo-bulbs are about six inches long, and its flowering stem rises to 
the height of about fifteen inches, bearing nine greenish-yellow flowers. 
Though I made a diligent search, I could find but one specimen. Near 
this pi:tce I collected Staehytarpheta prismatiea, and a Pteris about the 
ffize of P. aquilina, which appears to be a troublesome wecil in cultivat- 
ed ground/ 

( To be continued,) 
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Saturday, Oct. 6, ISSS.-- Exhibited. Flowers: From S. R. John- 
son, dahlias, viz: Rose d'Aniour, Granta, Angelina, Emperor of Yel- 
lows, Viscountess Beresford, and other varieties, with several kindi? of 
roses. From John Kenrick, dahlias, as follows: Dodd's Mary, King 
Otho, Rising Sun, Golden Sovereign, Mrs. Wilkinson, Venus, 'Metro- 
politan Calypso, Polyphemus, Beauty of Camberwell, Paragon, Duke 
of Bedford, sulphurea elegans, &c. &c. From T. Mason, dahlias, viz: 
Ccdo Nulli, Rambow, Zarah, Globe, Duchess of Buccleugh, Angelina, 
Conqueror of Europe, Village Maid, &c. 

From S. Sweetser, dahlias, viz: Queen Elizabeth, Conductor, Coun- 
tess of Liverpool, Queen of Trumps, Quilled Perfection, Conoueror of 
Sussex, &c.; also fine roses. From M. P. W^ilder, dahlias, as follows: — 
Exempler, Metropolitan Yellow, Juno, Diana, Fowler's Queen Victo- 
ria, Blandina, Lilac Perfection, Marchioness of Tavistock, Kingof Yel- 
lows,Countess of Mansfield, Angelina, Zarah, Maria Edgworth, Suflblk 
Hero, Rainbow, Sec, &c. From S. Walker, dahlias, viz: Golden Sove- 
reign, Urania, King of Dahlias, Napoleon, Duchess of Buccleugh, 
Metropolitan Calypso, Desdemona, Mrs. Broadwood, Dodd's Mary, 
Springfield Rival, &r. &.C., and fine pansies and bouquets. 

From Hovey & Co. dahlias, as follows: Liberty, Girling's Ruby, 
Mrs. Rushton, Lavinia, Lovely Anne, Wells's Champion, Blandina, 
Warminster Rival, Sir Henry Fletcher, Rienzi, &c. 8lc. From Dr. 
J. C. Howard, dahlias, viz: Desdemona, Cedo Nulli, Augusta, Lady 
Fordwich, Picta forraosissima. Prince George of Cumberland, Ophelia, 
Countess of Liverpool, Squlbb's Yellow, Beauty of Cambridge, &.c. and 
a large and fine bouquet. From J. Breck & Co., dahlias, embracing 
Exquisite, Desdemona, King of Yellows, &c. From J. L. L. F. War- 
ren, marigolds. 

Fruits: From the Hon. J. Lowell, Great Britain, Bezi Vaet, and 
Queen Caroline Pears; the latter is a fine new pear: with these speci- 
mens Mr. Lowell communicated the following letter: — 

*' I send specimens of Great Britain, Bezi Vaet, and Queen Caroline 
pears. The first and last . I have translated from Grand Bretagne and 
Reine Caroline, because I think when foreign names can be rendered in- 
to English, retaining the sense, it is better. Thus, " Roi da Wirteni- 
burg" will in a few years be corrupted into a barbarous, unpronounca- 
ble word of no meaning. " King of Wirtemburg" will be understood. 
Let me here remark, that there is no such name in existence, latefutty 
knowny as Roi de Winemburg. The pear which some persons call by 
that name was raised by Van Mons, and called by him " Frederick of 
Wirteraburg/' and is so printed in his catalogues. Some Belgian nur- 
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eeryman, thinking that the high-sounding title of king wonid Bell better, 
corrupted the name, and some prefer the corruption to the true name. 
The evil is, that we shall soon receive the same pear under 60/A names.'' 

From T. Lee, Isabella, Pond's Seedling (?) and Elsinburg grapes. 
From J. Heard, Marie Louise and Louis Bonne (of Jersey) pears. 
From Capt. J. Lee, West Cambridjre, handsome specimens of Kibstone 
pippin apples. From J. M. Ives, Salem, a pear, the tree from which 
it was taken having been received from France for the buerr^ Bosc, 
and proves not to be true. From R. Manning, BufRim, beurr^ Bosc, 
beurr^ Diel, belle et bonne, Marie Louise, Pope's Quaker, Fulton, 
and Jalousie pears. From E. M. Richards, Capsheaf and Harri- 
son's fall baking pears: also, Red Ingistre, Yellow Ingistre, and Fall 
Sops of Wine apples, with ane kind unknown; HUPs Madeira peaches. 
From J, L. L. F. Warren, Isabella, Oval Malaga, and Sweetwater 
grapes. From Miss S. Seaver, Roxbury, Catawba grapes, (well ripen- 
ed ,1 and a seedling from the Catawba. 

Distributed: two jjIaiMs of Musa rosacse^a, and twenty bulbs of Am- 
aryllis equ^stris from the Hon. J. Lowell. 

October ISih, — Exhibited, Fruits: From S. Downer, Gravenstein 
«nd Lyscom apples, and belle et bonne, Cumberland, and Bezi Vaet 
pears. From S. Pond, Isabella grapes, and beurr^ Diel and Burnet 
pears. From R. Manning, pound pears, and sweet russet and Mur- 
phy apples, the latter a large, fine looking and good flavored fruit. 
From J. L. L. F. Warren, Wack Hamburgh grapes, from the open air. 
From James Eustis, ^onth Reading, a fine baking pear, name unknown : 
also, Ben apples, and a winter variety, name unknown. From B. 
W^eld, Roxbury, Catawba grapes. From Luther Little^ a red apple 
from a tree in Marshfield over two hundred years old, and said to 
be planted by Peregrine White, the first native white man of Massachu- 
setts, and born on bourd the Mayflower. From T. Mason, black Ham- 
burgh grapes. 

Oct9ber 20th, — Exhibited. Flowers: From Josiah Stickney, Bos- 
ton, fine dahlias, viz: Dodd's Mary, Mary Queen of Scots, Augusta, 
and WidnalPs Enchanter, From P. Barnes, Boston, Denissii, Star, 
and other dahlias. From S. Sweetser, Beauty of Lullingstoneand Bride 
of Abydos dahlias. From M. P. Sawyer, a seedling dahlia. 

From Hovey & Co. dahlias, viz: Marchioness of Tavistock, King of 
Beauties, and Girling's Ruby. From T. Mason, Desdemona, Conquer- 
or of Europe, Queen Elizabeth, Cedo Nulli, and other dahlias. 

Fruits: FromE.Vose, a beautiful DuchessdeAngouleme pear, weigh- 
ing eighteen ounces, from a standard tree. From E. M. Richards, orange 
and pear-shaped quinces, and peaches from a tree imported from 
France, name unknown. From Judge Heard, beurr^ Diel, St. Mi- 
chaels, and Forelle pears, the latter very handsome specimens. From 
S. Walker, Swan's ^gg pear, (of Coxe, No. 36.) From J. M. Ives, 
Salem, Capiaumont pears. From R. Manning, Figue of Naples, Four- 
croy, (syn. with the Figue of Naples) and Minot pears; also, drap 
d'Or and seedling apples, the latter from a garden in South Salem, very 
handsome and gooa. From William Oliver, a grcen-fieshed melon, 
(probably syn. with the Malta,) cut from a vine in Grenada sixty-four 
days previous: the flavor was very fine, and, if the fruit would ripen 
in our climate, would be a valuable addition, from its long keeping. 

At this meeting, the choice of officers for the ensuing year took place, 
and the following gentlemen were elected: — 

E. Vose, President, E. Bartlett, M, P. Wilder, Jona. Winship, and 
John Prince, Vice-Presidents. Samuel Walker, Treasurer. R, T. 
Paine, Corresponding Secretary. E. Weston, Jr. Recording Secretary. 
Rev. T. L. Rgs:iell, A. M., Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
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ology,^ T. W. Harris, M. D., Profeitor of Entomology. J. W. Web- 
ster, Profe$$or of Horticultural ChemUtry. 

Standing committeea oa fruits, flowers, vegetables, &c., were also 
chosen. 

TbelAbb^ Berl^se, of Paris, was proposed as an honorary member, 
and M. Rintz, Jr. of Frankfort on the Main, a corresponding member of 
this Society. 

October ^ th.-^Exhilnted, Vegetables: Bailey's red and white Giant 
celery, from Dr. J. C. Howard: £>th were remarkaUy fine and large. 
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From To 



RaaUt 7V6er«, 4rc. 
Potatoes: 

<*«»-«5o...}prrSs:l::: 
=-*»«..{p:,'Jx1::::: 

Sweet Potatoes, per biuhel,. . 
Tumipe: 

«>-<».f?:JSt!'::::: 

French, per bushel, 

Ruta Baga,per bushel, 

Onions: 

Red, per bunch, 

Yellow, per bunch 

Whi*^ iP®' bushel, 

^**'**»5per bunch, 

Beets, per bushel, 

Carrots, per bushel 

Parsnips, per bushel, 

Horseradish, per pound, 

Radishes, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound 

Garlic, per pound, 



Cabbagetf SaladSf 4*<^. 

Cabbages, per doxen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch 

Cauliflowers, each, 

Brocoli, each, 

Iiettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root: 

Giant red and white,. . . 

Common, 

Spinach, per half peck,. . . 
Tomatoes, per half peck,.. 



^cts. 



1 26 

60 

1 60 

75 

1 60 
76 

2 60 
1 00 
1 00 

60 
25 
60 
60 

4 

3 

50 

4 

50 

60 

75 

8 

8 

20 

12 



9cts, 



50 
00 
76 

1 76 



1 25 



6 

4 

6 
75 
12 



60 
75 

75 !l 
12* 
10 
6 

10 
6 

12i 
25 



75 
00 
00 
25 
15 
8 

20 
10 



Sqwuhet and Pwmpkim* 

Squashes: 
Aotomnal Marrow, per cwt. 
Winter crook-neck, pr cwt 
Canada, per cwt. 

Pumpkins, eacli. , 



From To 



9cts. 



100 

1 00 

2 00 
12 



Frvits. 

Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, Jl*^»*»•5!^:•••l25 

' i per bushel,; ... 50 

Baldwins, per barrel, 1 75 

Sweet apples, per barrel,.. .'2 00 
Golden Pippins, per barrel,. 3 00 

Greenings, per barrel, ll 50 

Russets, per barrel, ll 50 

Blue Fearroains, per barrel, 2 00 
Pears, per dozen : 

Chaumontel, 20 

Dix, 50 

Bcurre Diel, 25 

Lewis, 25 

St. Michaels, 50 

St. Germain 50 

Baking, per bushel 1 50 

Grapes, hot-house, per lb: 

Black Hamburgh 60 

White sweet- water 25 

Isabella 12i 

Catawba, 12i 

Malaga 25 

Citron Melons for preser^'es, ea. 12^ 

Cranbcn'ies, per bushel, ,1 60 

'Quinces, per oashel, 2 50 

I Berberries, per bushel, 1 00 

iLemons, per dozen, 20 

iOranges per dozen, — 

Pine-npples, each, 6 

Chestnuts, per busliel, (new) 1 75 

Walnuts, per bushel, 2 00 

Cocoanuts, each 5 

Ahnonds,(sweet,)perpound,. . 12| 



9 CIS. 



50 

25 



] 75 
75 
200 
225 
4 00 
200 
200 
260 

25 

50 

1 00 
75 

2 00 



1 76 

3 00 

I 25 

25 

m 

200 



Remarks. — The continued and heavy rains during the month, togeth- 
er with the evenness of the temperature, scarcely falling below the 
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freezing point, hare been of essential benefit to all kinds of late vegeta- 
bles, particularly to cabbages, turnips, celery, &c. Last season the 
frosts in the early part of the month were so severe that many things 
were greatly injured, and the crops materially affected; potatoes were 
even frozen by the intense cold. 

The potato crop at the eastward, as we stated in our last, is immense. 
There nave been numerous arrivals of large cargoes at this port; to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, a great Quantity have also been shipped, 
which have commanded ^ood prices from the scarcity at those places. 
The abundance of them m our market has affected sales which are now 
dull, at the usual prices at which they have been held, and a slight re- 
duction is . submitted to, by those who are desirous of a quick sale; 
sweet potatoes have been received in great Quantities; since our last, 
upwards of six thousand bushels have arrivea; sales are, notwithstand^' 
ing, brisk at quotations. Turnips are large and excellent. Some rad- 
ishes have come to hand this week. 

Of cabbages, the crop has improved so rapidly, that it may safely be 
said to be larger and better than for several years previous; drumheads 
are immensely large, and all kinds have a solidity in their heads which 
they rarely attain. Celery is large and exceedingly beautiful. Some 
spinach has been received. A few tomatoes remain, though rather infe- 
rior. The great stock of squashes, and the greater demand for the au- 
tumnal marrow than the common crookneck, has caused a reduction in 
the price of the latter. 

The stock of fruit is, with one or two exceptions, ample. Apples are 
handsome, and from the ffood supply, prices are moderate: a few fine 
golden pippins have been brought m, which command a high price; ffood 
sweet ones are rather scarce. Pears have fallen off considerably from 
the supply at this season of last year; this is to be attributed to the dry 
summer, which caused the young fruit to fall. Hot-house, and native 
grapes are most gonoj but to take the place of these, there have been 
arrivals of great quantities of Malagas,which open in good order, and are 
sold at moderate rates. Berberries are scarce. Chestnuts were never 
more abundant; sales are, however brisk at quotations. Walnuts just 
begin to come in. — Youn^ M, T,, October ^6th, 1888. 
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FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 

Orape vine$. — Continue the same care towards the vines as recom- 
mended the last month; if the leaves begin to fall, it will be a good 
method to get rid of them and thus prevent their continual dropping, 
especially when it is desirable to keep the floor or soil clean, to take a 
broom and brush off the leaves, doing this very gently, and drawing the 
broom from the roots towards the back of the house. This prevents any 
injury, which might otherwise occur, if they were brushed off violently 
the other way; continue this twice a week until they are all off. If the 
vines are not yet pruned of some of the superfluous wood, it may still 
be done. Vines in the open air may be pruned, and the tender kinds, if 
cold weather ensues, should be laid down at the close of this month. 

Strawberry beds should be kept clean of weeds, if the weather con- 
tinues favorable to their growth: on the approach of severe cold, throw 
a few leaves, or strawy manure over the beds just sufikient to cover 
them. 
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Fruit trees of ail kinds, may be planted successfully this month. 

Raspberry vines should be laid down towards the latter part of the 
month, if the weather is severe. 

Scions for grafting in the spring may be cut this month, and laid 
away in the cellar in earth. 

FLOWER DEPARTMENT. 

Dahlia roots should be all taken up, if it has not been done; choose 
a dry warm day for this purpose, and remove them out of the way of 
frost. 

Tulips, and all kinds of hardy bulbs, should be planted by the mid- 
dle of the month, if possible. 

Hyacinths should be planted as soon as possible. They may be put 
in pots and plunged in a frntiie. 

Pceonies may yet be separated and transplanted with safety. 

Gladioluses, and tiger floioers should be dug up, and secured from the 
frost. 

Stocks in pots should be protected in a frame; if removed to the green- 
house or parlor, repot them. 

Carnations, auriculas and various other plants, should be kept through 
the season in frames. 

Cactuses, cereuses, ^e. should be placed in a dry and warm sitaation 
in the green-house, and receive but little water. 

Sparazises, ixias, ^c. should be repotted this month. 

Verbenas should be protected in a frame, green-house, or parlor. 

Roses for flowering the first of January should now be well pruned. 

Azaleas should receive but little water at this season. 

Camellias should receive a good supply of water, as their flower-buds 
swell. 

Chrysanthemums should be removed to the green-house or parlor, out 
of the reach of frost. Water them liberally until they have done flow- 
ering. • 

Jinnual seeds of such sorts as dwarf larkspur, chryseis, &c. &c. may 
be now sown. 

Perennial plants in the border should be slightly protected upon the 
approach of severe cold weather. 

Oxalises may yet be potted. 

Geraniums should be repotted, where the object is to have large plants. 

Green-house plants should be attended to : top dress all that reauire 
it. Tie up those that need it, to neat green sticKS^ and pick ofl^ all de- 
caying leaves. Keep the house cool and dry. 

VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT. 

Celery should be got in this month. 

Lettuce may be now set out in frames for spring use. 

Rhubarb and asparagtu beds for early use, should receive a good cov- 
ering of coarse manure. 

Spinach should be protected. 

Cucumbers planted in small beds last month, for obtaining a eood 
crop at Christmas, should be now ridged out in hills in frames, wnere 
they are to remain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt. I. Foreign Notiee$» 
BRAZIL. 

[ Concluded from pas^e 4S6. ] 

Mr. OardnerU Travels in BrasiL^'^ About sixteen or eiglitoen 
mile** west from Pernamhuco there is a German colony. It was first 
settled about ten or twelve years since, at the breakini( up of a Ger* 
man regiment} which hud lonj^ been in the service of the Brazilian 
government here. The colonists srain their livelihood principally 
by making charcoal. It is called Catuca. Beinc: desirous of spendini; 
a day or two at this place, I started early one morning in the be- 
ginning of Noveml>er, accompanied by a youns Cn;(lishman, with 
Mrhom I had first made acquaintance in the Organ Mountains, and guid- 
ed by two Germans who were returning thither from Pernambuco, whose 
horses carried our luggage. The route for about two hours lay through 
a fiat country, principnliy planted with Mandiocia, though a great part 
was still uncleared) the larger trees only having been cut down, and 
some of these yet remaining and rising high above their fellows of the 
wood. AAer passing the cultivated ground, and ascending a slight emi- 
nence, we entered the virgin forest. Previously, the road had been of a 
aandy nature, but now we found it to consist of hard clay. Many of the 
trees were very lofty, thouirh they do not commonly attain the statute 
of those in the Province of Rio. Amoni? the shrubs that grow below 
them I observed a few MekutonMcetB, Myriaee<E and Rubraeea, also a 
beautiful scarlet-fiowered acanthaceous climber. After riding for an 
hour through this wood, we reacheil the cleared valley, containing tho 
cottages of the colonists, passinc: iseveral before we reached the one at 
which we meant to reniam. The buildings are generally small, but 
much superior in cleanliness and neatness of arrangement to those be- 
longing to the same class of Brazilians. Having partaken of some sup- 
per, we slung our hammocks in a small apartment, and enjoyed sound 
sleep till morning. 

" My friend, being desirous of having a day's hunting in the woods with 
one of the Germans, I determined to accompany them, in hopes of mak- 
ing some additions to my botanical stores. We set off early, entering 
the wood about a mile from the cottage. Here, as in similar situations 
near the town, 1 observed a great (deficiency of herbaceous plants, and 
in a^ walk of about two hours only collected a few ferns. Passing 
through this wood, we suddenly came upon another cleared valley, con- 
taining the ruins of several «ottages. Tbi», we were told, had been the 
first site of the settlement ; but as the Germans were forbidden to cut 
any more woocJ in this direction, they moved their quarters a few years 
ago to the place from which we started. Near these dismantled dwel- 
linsrs we found plenty of pine-apples, and refreshed ourselves with some 
which were ri|je, sheltering ourselves from the sun under the shade of 
an out-house which had formerl}^ served as a place for the manufacture 
of Mandioea, Moist situations in this neighborhood afforded plenty of 
Conioubei^ spicala, while in dry, sandy and bushy places were a few 
plants of a species of Curtopoaium in flower. In the wood I observed 
a fine tree covered with long sjnkes of bright yellow flowers, of which, 
having procured specimetity i found it to be a species of Vockyna^ with 
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verticillate leavefl. Near the same place were many trees, especially by 
a small stream, of Moronobea coceirtea, loaded with their globulHr crim- 
soD blo!4som8; and, in returning, I collected a yellow-flowered Palicou- 
tea, called **MaUo rato^^* which is not, however, the same plant as is 
known at Rio de Janeiro by the name of ^*Erva do Rato.^^ 

''Next day I made an excursion into a wood on the opposite side of the 
valley from the former, where I added a few more plants to my collec- 
tions, among them a small number of Orehidea, which appear very rare 
here. On our return, in the afternoon, I saw by the road-side many 
specimens of *Amarylli$ Belladonna. A few miles further, we passed 
through a natural shrubbery, consisting chiefly of Eschweilera parvifo- 
lia, beautifully in flower. Shortly aAerwardsI obtained the blossoms 
of a small tree, bearing large yellow flowers, which I first saw to-day, 
and found to be CocMospertnum serratifolium, DC. ( W iUelsbachia in^ 
ii^nis of Martius.) It grows from twelve to fifteen feet hich, with 
straight uprisrht branches; and at the period of inflorescence is almost 
destitute of foliage, the small quantity that does appear being confined 
to the not-flowering boughs; while the size and golden hue of the blos- 
soms give the tree a very striking appearance. 

" Shortly after my return from Catnin, I spent a day at the country- 
houMe of James Stewart, Esq., a merchant of Pernaiiibuoo, to whom [ 
hrtfl brought introductions from Rio^ His residence is about a mile fur- 
ther than Dr. Loudon's, and, being fond of hortirulture, he possesses a 
good garden. During a walk which I took with him in the neighbor- 
hood, I collected more flowering specimens, and also ripe seeds of Cock- 
lospermum serratifolium^ with a species of Echilea ( ?) tAvining on its 
branches, and bearing pink-colored and sweet-smelling blossoms. We 
also met with several small trees of a Sapindua in bloom; and in a low 
wood was Acacia tortuosa, a much branched shrub, about fifteen feet 
hivh. Near this place I was highly gratified by seeing for the first time 
the Gustavia avgusta in flower, many of whose noble pink blossoms 
were expanded, and wore as large as those of the white water-lily, while 
numbers were just ready to burst. 

"Close to the coast, and aliout thirty miles north of Pcmambuco, there 
is a small island called Itamanca; which, on account of its necultar fla- 
vor, and the abundance and superior quality of the fruit produced there, 
is designated as the garden of Pernambuco. Of course I was anxious 
to visit a place of which I heard so many praise^ and for this purpose I 
started on the morning of the 13th of December, and considered myself 
peculiarly fortunate in having the com^iany of Mr. Oliver Adamson, a 
young gentleman from Glasgow, who is in a meYchant's ofiice at Per- 
nambuco. He is particularly fond of the study of nature, and collects 
plants for one of his relations. To make the voyage to Itamanca, we 
nired njangada, one of the raft boats which are so common in this part 
of the Brazilian coast. It consists of six pieces of a very light kind of 
wood, a species of Jipeiba, each about twenty -five feet long and two 
feet in circumference, pinned and lashed together. The janirada com- 
monly carries one large sail, and is manned by three men. The model 
of one which Dr. Loudon gave you, when he last came home, will best 
convey an idea of this most insecure looking kind of boat; and had I not 
been repeatedly assured that, primitive as the construction appears, 
these vessels are perfectly safe, 1 should have felt some hesitation m em- 
barking upon one of them. Having got our luggage, paper, &c. prop- 
erly placed, so as to be out of the reach of the water which constantly 
washes over these rafts, we commenced our voyage. The wind almost 
always blows at this season from the north, so that it was right affainst us, 
obliffing us to beat up so as to keep between the coral reef and the shore, 
the distance between which varies from a quarter of a mile to two miles, 
all the way from the town of Receife to the island of Itamanca. At fonr 
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in the afternoon we found that the unfavorable wind had prevented our 
performing more than half the way, and we therefore determined to 
land at a small fishing villasre, CHlleu Pao Amarello, and there pass the 
night. It was with 'some difficulty that we obtained a shelter wherein 
we could sling our hammocks. Afler meeting with many refusals, the 
owner of a venda pointed us to an empty hut made of cocoa-nut leaves, 
and permitted us to take possession of it for the night. Hither, there- 
fore, we' moved our luggage, and after a supper of stewed Gt*h and fa- 
rinha slept soundly till day-break, soon after which we took a walk into 
the country. The soil is very sandy, and we found that all the herba- 
ceous vegetation had been so dried as to be completely scorched up. 
One or two small shrubs were in flower, and in a moist shady place was 
a tall blue-blossomed Herpestes that was new to me. After breakfast 
we continued our voyage. At this place the reef was about a mile dis- 
tant from the shore, and distinctly perceptible along its whole line, both 
at high and low water; the ebb tide leaving the rocks bare, and the white 
surf of the breakers marking its position even at the highest tide. 

" The wind having now shifted somewhat to westward, we were ena- 
bled to proceed, and as we made much more rapid progress than the 
preceding day, we reached the island at noon, and landed on the south- 
east end, at a little village called Pelar. We carried two or three let- 
ters of introduction, and the first which we delivered obtained us quar- 
ters, where we remained during our stay. The name of our host was 
Senhor Alexandre Alcantara, the proprietor of a salt work, of which 
there are several on the island. 

*^ Shortly after our arrival we took a walk into the country, in the di- 
rection of our landlord's salt-pits, and found its whole general appear- 
ance very different from the vicinity of Pernambuco. Instead of the al- 
most uniformly level character of the latter, there is a gentle undulation 
of hill and dale. There is not much large timber, the wooded parts 
generally consisting of small trees and shrubs, which give to many parts 
of the island an aspect more like that of an English orchard than an un- 
cultivated equatorial island. Some of the views that we obtained from 
the hills over which wo passed, if not the grandest, were at least the 
most delightful that I had seen in Brazil. The trees we found to consist 
chiefly of gempapo (srenipa americana,) a beautiful large tree, with dark 
green foliage and pale yellow flowers; the cashew {Jinaeardium oeeu- 
dentale,) of which the curious fruit was ripe, the juice of the large re- 
ceptacle on which the nut is placed affording a most grateful beverage 
to the wearied traveller; also, a fruit tree, abundant both here and about 
Olinda, the Manguaha of the Brazils, which is of small growth, belong- 
ing to the natural order Apocynejc, and having much the general ap- 
pearance of an ordinary apple tree, though its small leaves and droop- 
ing branches more resemble those of the weeping birch. It bears a yel- 
low fruit, a little streaked with red on one side, about the size of an Or- 
leans plum, and of delicious flavor, which is brought in great quantities 
to market. Curatella amerieana is also common, and we procured both 
flower and seed of it: the natives call it Ca$hew brava ([wild cashew) 
from the similarity of its leaves to those of the Anaeardium, We also 
saw some fine large trees of a species of Juga (?) with long bipinnate 
leaves, and the tips of their branches bearing many grand spikes of 
small yellow flowers. By felling one of the trees we obtained speci- 
mens of it. Another kind of Juga^ with spikes of minute white blos- 
soms, was also of frequent occurrence. Some of the shrubs that we 
met with here were particularly beautiful, especially a Byrsoneona, 
about twelve feet high, of which the broad foliage was woolly, and the 
inflorescence spicate with bright yellow blossoms; and a Gomphia, of 
nearly the same size, bearing a profusion of equally golden flowers. 

" During the afternoon we walked along the shore to the northward, 
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and picked up a few sheHs, amoni^ which were fine Kpecfmens of a ivpe- 
cies of lanthina containing the animal. Many Portvgyese men-of-war^ 
as the PhysalU pelagia is commonly caKed, had lieen lately thrown on 
shore. In a rocky place near the sea we found Jaequinia armiUariSf 
and a little farther on, in flat sandy spots, Sophora Hlioralu in great 
abundance. 

*' Two days before quitting the island we walk4>d nearly across it, and 
visited one out of the three su^rar plantations which are on it, Thi.< ex* 
cursion made considerable additions to our collections* On a dry hill, 
covered with low shrubs, we found ^reat plenty o£ Krameriaimina, and 
a s|>ecles of Clusia, with large white flowers, and attaining the stature 
of a small tree. 

" The island is about three leagues in lensrrhf and half as much across, 
and is said to contain upwards of two thousand inhabitants, who derive 
their principal subsistence from fishinir, and, though apparently very 
poor, showed us much hospitality. Thmigh there are both a lawyer 
and a priest among them, they have no medical men; and as soon as it 
became known that I was such, f was consnitpd by great nuniliers. 
Two of my patients were in the last stage of consumption, but by far 
the greater proportion of cases were the results of intermittent fever, 
chiefly consisting of derangement in the disrestive organs, es|)eeially the 
spleen and liver. As i would receive no fees, many were the prei«ents 
which the grateful creatures made uie, and 1 was loaded with fish, fowi« 
and fruit. 

*'0n my return to Pernambuco, I found that about fiAy species of liv^ 
ing plants, and upwards of seven hundred specimens had l)een the 
amount of my coliectioos, during the four days we had passed on the 
island of Uamanca," 

ENGLAND. 

Prize Dahlias. — Immediately after our last number went to press, 
and but a very short time after we penned the parai^raph relative to 
new dahlias, we received some of our London perio<licals, in which we 
find the reports of several of the principal exhibitions. In addition to 
ihese, we have been kindly favored by Mr. Widnall with a Cambridge 
paper of a late date, containing an account of the Cambridge Florists' 
Society Exhibition, at which some of the best dahlia growers in Eng- 
land, who reside in the neighborhood, displayed many first-rate flowers. 

After the past season, so prejudicial to the blooming of the dahlia, 
that scarcely any of the splendid new varieties introduced last spring 
have flowered sufficiently to form any true estimate of their properties 
and real excellence, we have thought that a detailed account of most of 
the more celebrated .exhibitions would lie highly acceptable to our read* 
ers, and assist them in selecting such as it may lie supposed, from the 
numerous prizes which they have gained, are the most beautiful and 
desirable. To see a dahlia bloom is far better than reading reports, but 
yet we believe that, in four eases out of five, a very near estimate of 
the splendor of a bloom may be gleaned in this manner. 

There has lieen no failure in the blooming of the dahlia throughout 
England, so far as we have heard: the exhibitions, according to the 
reports made, have been of the ntost magnificent description, and the 
number of blooms, as well as the numbi^r of competitors for prizes, has 
been far greater than in any previous yean Indeed, it may be said, 
that the cultivation of the dahba, so far from being any where near its 
height, has hardly escaf^ed from its infancy, and will not probably l>e at 
its zenith for some years. In many of the remote shires, those old 
flowers which vfe, in our eagerness for neur ki0da« have long since dis- 
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carded from our gardens, have the past season taken prizes; an indica- 
tion tbnt, in the interior town.** of our own 8tate, the dahlia, though not 
grown to any thinj( like the extent, is, nevertbele:»s, as well appreciated 
as in the remoter parts of England. 

As regards the production of new seedlings, the chances of ))rocuring 
superior ones seem to lessen every year: so far as we have noticed, the 
numlier of seedling prizes awarded is not large; and we may, from 
thenre, infer that there will not be a very great number of new ones of- 
fered the coming spring. Some dissatisfaction has been created by the 
naming and sejiing of many seedling flowers, at the high price of 10«. 
6i. a pbint, which have proved totally worthless, and airiateurs and gen- 
tlemen who have been eager to possess them, and unable to do so with- 
out paying so exhorbitaotly, have now begun to be shy of seedlings, and 
buy with greater caution; choosing rather to grow more of the establish- 
ed kinds, than those whose l)eauty remains unknown, and which oflen 
cause sad disappointment to the unlucky purchaser. 

The Royal Society and Central School of Horticulture and Agricul- 
ture, ill order to prevent as much as possible the deception which has 
been too refieatedly practised, have established certain rules and regula- 
tions, by which the judi^es at all the exhibitions will be guided in mak- 
ing their awards of prizes. These ap|>ear to l>e drawn up with much 
care, and, if adhered to, cannot fail to have a very l>eneficial effect, and be 
the means of preventing any false estimate of a bloom to be given to the 
public. The decisions of the judges, Avho are always selected from the 
most eminent fanciers, will be looked upon as a sure test of the excel- 
lent properties and real value of seedling blooms. The following are 
the rules and regulations we allude to: — 

Dahlias to be shown in Three Classes. 
Collections of 36 blooms for dealers. 
Collections of 34 blooms for growers of more than 300. 
Collections of 12 blooms for growers of less than 300. 

Prizes will depend on the Judires, the first in each class being the gold 
medal, value £7 17«. 6d,, or five guineas money or plate; Ihe other 
prizes varying down to the silver medal, value £1 lU. 6a., or one guinea 
m plate or money. 

Besides the^e prizes for stands and collections, the judses may select 
from the rejected stands any number of single blooms which are models 
of fine proportion and good growth, am* award them prizes from 3«. 6d. 
to 10«, Hd. value; so that persons Avho may not be able to make up a 
first-rHte stand, but yet possess a few very fine flowers, may look with 
coufldenre for the single bloom prizes, though rejected by the judges 
from the stand prizes. 

No stand which contains a flower with pointed petals ^ or a defective 
eye, or with two^oto^r* too much alike, or a bloom decayed, or greatly 
damaged by vermin, or a flower not regularly sold out, can be awarded 
a prize as a stand, though there be no other defect. 

The object of adopting this plan is, that of teaching as well as encour* 
aeing inexperienced showers; it being presumed that, for the credit of 
the Society, those sintrle flowers which possess good properties will 
alone be selected for single bloom prizes, and be marke^l accordingly; 
showing at once the description of flower to be cultivated and exhibited, 
and encouraging, by these prizes, the very smallest and most inexperi- 
enced growers to show a stand, ev(*n if they cannot avoid defects. It 
may thus occur, that stands which would be rejected instantly, on ac- 
count of glaring faults in one half the flowers, may nevertheless contain 
two or three blooms deserving prizes. 

. The judges will, in a trifling degree, relax in the severity of their 
judgment on the stands of 12; and therefore it may happen that, In tho 
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stands of 34 and 36, some blooms may be unnoticed, which, in the 
stands of 12, would have h? d a prize. 

Se£dlikgs of 1837, to be shown in Two's, tbosk of 1838 in Single 

Blooms. 

These must exhibit something new in eharaeUr or color, or be unex-' 
eeptionable Inform, to obtain a prize; and a record of these prizes will 
be kept, with a true description of the flower. To facilitate this, the 
grower should be ready with a name or number. 

The following is the second award of prizes made to the exhibitors 
on Saturday, Sept. 15th, 1838:— 

Stands of Thirty-six Blooms. Gold Medal — talue £7 7s, 6(2., o& 
Five Guineas In money or plate. 

Mr. Willmer, Sunbury— Widnall's Duke of Devonshire, Countess of 
Torriugton, Fi:i*berton Champion, Dodd's Mary, Oxford Rival, Nevill's 
Hope, Widnall's Conductor, Jeffery's Triumphant, Gram Thorhurn, 
Widnall's Rtenzi, Egyptian Prince, Pre-eminent, Dido, Glory of the 
West, Lord Ashley, Middlesex Rival, Seaman's Clara, Mount Pleasant 
Rival, Maher*s Rosetta, Rival Sussex, Rosea Elegnns, Suffolk Hero, 
RivHl Granta, Beauty of Edinboro', Clark's Julia, Elphinston's Purple 
Perfection, Vanguard, Girling's Topaz, Holman's Lord Byron, Fos- 
ter's Eva, Springfield Major, Bowman's Premier, Conqueror of Eu- 
rope, Mountjoy's Ovid, Spleudissima, Marquis of Lothian. 

Large Silver Medal, or Two Guineas in money or plate. 

Mr. Gaines, Batiersea — Gaines' Queen Victoria, Gaines' Titus, S*"* 
H. Fletcher, Suffolk Hero, Upicorn, Vivid Rosetta, Sir John Sebright, 
Springfield Rival, Topaz, Ruby, Kingscote Rival, Royal Standard, N© 
Plus Ultra, Lord Byron, Duke of Wellington, Middlesex Rival, Ovid, 
Lady Flower, Springfield Major, Eva, Duke of Devonshire (Glcnny's,) 
Ada Byron, Rival Sussex, Mrs. Bucknall, Purple Perfection (Squibb's,) 
Robert le Diable, Beauty (Brown's,) Ion, Rival Granta, Unique, Roset- 
ta (Jeffery's,) Grant Thorburn, Duke of Devonshire (Widnall's,) Glo- 
ria, Knight's Victory. 

Mr. Cormack, New-cross, Kent-road — Suffolk Hero, SpringfSeld Ri- 
val, Ruby, Duchess of Sutherland, Rival Sussex, Knight's Victory, Ri- 
val Scarlet, Topaz, Dodd's Mary, Countess of Orkney, Loutbianum, 
Royal Standard, Purple Perfection, Cheltenham Rival, Lord Byron, Al- 
man's Rienzi, Lilac Perfection, Wells', Lady Kinnaird, Bontisholl, 
blandina. Calliope, Captain Cook, Columbus, Cleopatra, Conqueror of 
Europe, Countess of Torrington, Glory of the West, Hero of Seven-oaks, 
Cormack's Vivid,Corraack's Robert le Diable,Cormack's Miranda, Cor- 
'inack's Boadicea, Hope, Knockholt Rival, Sir Henry Fletcher, Unique. 
Single Bloom Prizes. 

Mr. Gall, gardener to Rev. E. Colridge, For Nevil's Hope, 10». 6cf; 
Royal Standard, 5»; Purple Perfection, 5*; Duke of Wellington, 5s; 
Rosetta, 5.; Jeffery's Triumphant, 2«. 6d; Springfield Rival, 2*. 6<f; 
Marquis of Lothian, 25. GflT; Beauty of Berks, 2#. 6d; Knight's Victo- 
ry, 2#. 6flf; Conqueror of Europe, 2». 6(f; Suffolk Hero, 2s. 6d; Mary, 
2«. erf. 

Mr. Mosely, gardener to J. Townsend, Esq., for Unique, 5»; Suf- 
folk Hero, 2«. 6d\ Marquis of Northampton, 2«. 6d. 

Mr. Sheppard, Bedford, for Royal Standard, ba; Hero of Wimboume, 
2«. 6d', Spnngfield Rival, 2«. 6d', Triumphant, 2s. 6d; Middlesex Ri- 
val, 2s. 6rf. 

Mr. Mayle, Bedford, for Springfield Rival, 7s. Bd: Topaz, 5s; Dodd'a 
Mary, 2s. 6(2; Eva, 2s. Bd; Sir H. Fletcher, 2s. 6^. 

Mr. Henbrey, Croydon for Unique, 2s. 6rf; Springfield Rival, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Jackson, Kingston, for Rival Sussex, lOs. 6rf; Dodd's Wellington^ 
7s, 6rf; Unique, 7s. Gd; Squibb'g Purple Perfecdon, 7s. 6rf; Levtck'3 
•Triumphant, 5t. 
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Mr. Knight, Middlesex Rival, 5«; Rosea Ele^irans, 5«; Topaz, bs; 
Squibb*s Purple Perfection, 5s: Countess of Torrington, 5«; 1 ower of 
Sarum, 2*. 6rf; Unique, 2». 6rf; Pre-eminent, 2*. 6rf. 

Mr. M'Cloud, for Unique, Is, 6rf; Rubenri, 5»; Lndy Dartmouth, 5t; 
Blandina, 2*. 6rf; Hero of Seven-onks, 2». 6i; Suffolk Hero, 2a. 6rf. 

Mr. Parsons, for Unique, Is. 6rf; Brown's Beauty, 7». 6rf; Purple 
Perfection, 7». 6rf; Dray's Coriolajus, 2*. 6rf. 

Mr. Gurney, gardener to Cnpt. Lomax, for Springfield Major, 5«; 
Rival Sussex, 25. 6J; Marquis of Lothian, 2^. 6£^. 

Mr. M'Cullock, gardener to James Drake, Esq., for Nevill's Hope, 
55: Purple Perfection, 55; Suffolk Hero, 25. 6d] Rosetta, 55. 

Mr. Mackintosh, gardener to the Hon. Mrs. Elpbinstone, for Topnz, 
75. 6d; Rienzi, 25. Sd; Mrs. Bucknell, 25. Qd; Thompson's Rival, 
25. %d, 

Messrs. Cattea^h and Son, Hans-place, for Knight's Victory, 55; 
Joan of Arc, 55; Sprini^tield Rival, 25. 6c2; Metropolitan Yellow, 25. 6rf; 
Berkshire Champion, 55; Hero of Seven-oaks, 25. 6rf. 

Mr. Dover, Great Russell-street, for Topaz, 75. 6d; Mary Queen of 
Scots, 75. 6rf; Kniifht's Victory, 75. 6rf; Unique, 55. 

The Cambridge Florists' Society, the Salisbury Plain Dahlia Exhibi- 
tion, the York Floral and Horticultural Exhibition, the Oxford Dahlia 
Show, the Oswestry Floricultural Society, anil the Cambridgeshire Hor- 
ticultural Society, are those whose reports we now present to our read- 
ers, in addition to the above. The Birmingham Grand Show, probably 
the greatest in the kingdom, and the Metropolitan Society of Florists' 
Exhibition we have not had returns of, but we shall probably get them 
in season for our January number. We begin with the reports in the 
order they have just been named: — 

Cambridge Florists^ Society, — The Grand Dahlia Show of this Soci- 
ety took place at the larire Assembly Room, at the Hoop Hotel, on Fri- 
day, the 21st instant. The decorations, which were under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Catling, were such as fully to maintain the reputation 
attained by him in this department. As usual, the chief attraction to the 
real admirers of this beautiful flower was the display at each end of the 
room; one containing the prize flowers of the professional growers, and 
the opposite emulating and nearly euualling it, containing the prizes 
awarded to the amateurs. Indeed, we nardly knew which most merited 
our attention. Mr. Boning's flower, which obtained the premier prize, 
was greatly admired, as also was its rival on the professional stand. 
Between the prize flowers was placed a long range of eliptic stands, 
which were covered with a profusion of most splendid dahlia blooms, 
of every variety of color; most of them would, two or three years since» 
have been thought worthy of a place on the grand stand. Mr. Searle's 
stand of six various dahlias, which obtained the first prize, were of unu- 
sual excellence. Mr. Headly also exhibited four most perfect speci- 
mens. The China asters and French and African marigolds were not 
numerous; but those shown were of superior quality. The evening 
show was more fully attended than usual by our fair townswomen, 
promenading the room, evidently mnch gratified by the splendid scene, 
and afVer the ladies had retired, upwards of a hundred members and 
their friends spent the remainder of the evening with music and song, 
the Cambridge military band having kindly lent their assistance. The 
following is the award of the Judges on this occasion:— 
Amateur Cultivators. — Dahlias. Mr. John Bovikg, P. P., thx 

BEST Dahlia or avt color — the Society's Pries, and 55. added 

BT Mr. Ekin. 

Crimson, Scarlet, or Red-^Mr, Headly, Glory of the West; Mr. 
Searle, Calliope; Mr. Headly, Diadem of Flora; Mr. Hudson, Levkk's 
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Triumphant; Mr, Paine, Glory of the West; Mr. J. Taylor, Countess of 
Morton. 

PVhiie and Shaded fVkite^Rev. Mr. Fitch, Seamnn's Clara; Mr. 
Searle, Prima Donnn; Mr. Headly, Bride of Abydos; Mr. Peck, Blan- 
dinn; ditto, ditto; Rev. A. Fitch, Blandina. 

Very Dark — Mr. Headly, Addison; ditto, ditto; Mr. J. Taylor, Me- 
tropolitan Perfection; ditto, Beauty^ of Lullingstone; ditto, ditto; Mr. 
Havlock, Metropolitan Perfection. 

Orange and Buff— Mr. R. Boninjr, Brown's Sarah; Mr. Searle, ditto; 
Mr. Headly, ditto; Mr. J. Taylor, ditto; Mr. Searle, ditto; Mr. J. Tay- 
lor, ditto. 

Purple and Shaded Purple— Mr. Searle, Ne Plus Ultra; Mr. R. 
Boning, ditto; Mr. J. Taylor, Addison; ditto, Duke of Bedford; Rev. 
A. Fitch, Conductor; Mr. Hudson, Squibb's Purple Perfection. 

Striped and Colors— Rev. A. Fitch, Hon. Mrs. Harris; ditto, ditto; 
Mr, Paine, Sir Walter Scott; ditto, Hon. Mrs. Harris; Mr. Peck, ditto; 
Mr. Hudson, Sir Walter Scott. 

Light Ground J Edged or Mottled— Mr. J. Taylor, Lady Dartmouth; 
Mr. R. Headly, ditto; ditto. Beauty of Kiogscote; ditto, Hon. Mrs. 
Ashly; Rev. A. Fitch, Beauty of Kin?scote; Mr. Searle, ditto. 

Yellow and Sulphur— Mr. Searle, Topaz; Rev. A. Fitch, ditto; Mr. 
J. Taylor, ditto; Mr. Searle, ditto; ditto, ditto; Mr. R. Headly, ditto. 

Rose and Rosy Crimson — Mr. John Bonini?, Warminster Rival; Mr. 
Hudson, ditto; Mr. J, Taylor, Sir Henry Fletcher; Mr. Searle, Ru- 
by; Mr. R. Headly, Rienzi. 

Li/oc— Mr. Hudson, Madonna; Mr. J. Taylor, Brown's Beauty^ 
Mr. Hudson, Lilac Perfection; Rev. A. Fitch, Sylvia; Mr. John Bou- 
ing, Lilac Perfection; Rev. A. Fitch, ditto. 

Claret and Puce— Mr. J. Boning, Suffolk Hero; Mr. Peck, ditto; 
Mr. J. Taylor, Knight's Victory; Mr. Searle, ditto; Mr. J. Taylor, 
Sprinsrfield Rival; Mr. R. Headly, ditto. 

Seedlings— Mr. Searle, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Peck, Mr. Hudson. 
Mr. fVidnaWs Prize to Amateurs— Six Dahlias y (yarious.) 

First Six— lbs. Mr. Searle, Dodd's Mary, Suffolk Hero, Brown's 
Sarah, Knight's Victory, Topaz, Conductor. 

Second Six—lOs. M'r. R. Headly, Suffolk Hero, Addison, Unique, 
Warminster Rival, Seedling, Springfield Rival. 

Third 8ix—bs. Mr. J. Taylor, Rienzi, Dodd's Mary, Bontisholl, Ru- 
by, Brown's Sarah, Springfield Rival. 

Best one — Mr. Peck, Lady Dartmouth. 

Mr. Brewer's Prize to Amateurs — Four Dahlias, {various.^ 

First Four— lbs. Mr. R. Headly, Ovid, Countess of TornngtoD, 
Rienzi, Springfield Rival. 

Second Four — 10*. Mr. Searle, Countess of Torrington, Squibb's 
Puri)le Perfection, Brown's Sirah, Knight's Victory. 

Third Four—bs. Rev. A. Filch, Dodd's Mary, Addison, Sprhigfield 
Rival, Suffolk Hero. 

Best Seedling— ^s. 6d. Mr. Headly. 
Professioital Cultivators' Dahlias — Mr. Widkall, P. P., TH« 
BEST Dahlia of ant color, Conductor. 

Crimson, Searlety or Red— Mr. Widnall, Glory of the West; Mr. 
Widnnll, Brown's Ion, Mr. Headland, Glory of the West; Mr. Wid- 
nall, Lord Lyndhurst; Mr. Headland, Douglas's Glory; Mr. Headland, 
Glory of the West. 

White and Shaded White-^Mr. Headland, Lady of Oulton; Mr. 
Headland, ditto; Mr. Widnall, Forster's Eva; Mr. Stittle, Blandina; 
Mr. Headland, Lady of Oulton; Mr. Widnall, Blandina. 

Very Dork^Mr, Green, Addison, Mr. Green, ditto; Mr. Hudsov, 
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MetropolitAii Perfection: Mr. Green, Addison; Mr. Stittle, Metropoli- 
tan Perfection; Mr. H. Scott, Addison. 

Orange and Buff—Mr. Widnall, Brown's Sarah; diU0, Dodd's Duke 
of Wellington; Mr. Headland, Brown's Sarah; Mr. Widnall, ditto; 
Mr. Headland, ditto; ditto, ditto. 

Purple and Shaded Purple — Mr. Widnall's Conductor: ditto, Condac- 
tor: ditto, Horatio; ditto, Ovid; Mr. Hudson, Purple Perfection; Mr. 
Widnall, ditto. 

Striped, any Co/or*— Mr. Widnall, Sir Walter Scott: Mr. Stittle, 
Picta Ibrniosiflsiina; Mr. Green, Sir Walter Scott; Mr. Green, ditto; 
Mr. Stittle, Picta formosis^iima; Mr. H. Scott, Hon. Mrs. Harris. 

Light, Ground Edared or Mottled— Mr. Widnall, Dodd's Mary; Mr. 
Norman, ditto; Mr. Widnall, ditto; Mr. Headland, Lady Dartmouth; 
Mr. Widnall, Countess of Torrintfton; ditto, Hon. Mrs. Ashley. 

Yellow ana Sulphur — Mr. Widimll, Unique; ditto, ditto; ditto, ditto; 
ditto. Topaz; ditto, ditto; Mr. Headland, ditto. 

Rose and Rosy Crimson — Mr. Widnall, Neville's Hope; Mr. Headland, 
ditto; Mr. Widnall, Warminster Rival j ditto, Girling's Rubj; Mr. Hud- 
son, Warminster Rival; Mr. Sriitle, ditto. 

Lilac — Mr. Widnall, Lady KinnainI; ditto, Rhoda; Mr. Green, 
Brown's Beauty; Mr. Widnall, Lady Kinnaird; ditto, Rhoda; ditto, 
Brown's Beauty. 

Claret and Puce— Mr. Read^, Suffolk Hero; Mr. Widnall, Springfield 
Rival; ditto, ditto; ditto, Sum>lk Hero; ditto, ditto; ditto, Cambridge 
Hero. 

Seedling$—Mr. Widnall's letter T; ditto, 1 hi 97; ditto, 5 in 87; ditto, 
P. 1; Mr. Ready; Mr. Ready. 

The Salisbury Plain Dahlia Exhibition. — First Pri^e, Thirtt-six 
Blooms. Mr. Squibb, Salisbury, for Sir Henry Fletcher, Lady Dart- 
mouth, Suffolk Hero, Marquis of Lothian, Eva, Fisherion Champion, 
Middlesex Rival, Unique, Bowling Green Rival, Piltdown Rival, Con- 

Sueror of Europe, Mill's Lilac Perfection, Sir R. Harland, Duchess of 
^ent (Mitchell's,) Jeffrey's Triumphant, Lawson's Grand Purple, Stu- 
art Wortley, Scale's Adonis, Robert Buist, Duke of Devonshire, 
Smith's Standard, Dodd's Mary, Victory, Bontisholl, Rival Sussex, 
Hope, Columbine (Snlt's,) Ne Plus Ultra, Oxford Rival, Rosetta, Ruby, 
Henrietta Temple, Pre-eminent. 2. Mr. Keyoes, Salisbury, for Van- 
guard, Topaz, Watford Surprise, Hero of Seven-oaks, Independent Gi- 
raffe, Middlesex Rival, Dodd's Mary, Victory, Eva, Jeffrey's Trium- 
phant, Conqcjeror of Europe, Suffolk Hero, Unique, Sir Henry Fletch- 
er, Oxford Rival, Bontisholl, Glory of the West, Splendissima, Beau- 
ty of Berks, Lady Dartmouth, Ne Plus Ultra, Clio Perfecta, D. of 
Flora, Henrietta Temple, Robert Buist, Marquis of Lothian, Calliope, 
Pre-eminent, Berkshire Champion, Rival Sussex, Hope, Mrs. Broad- 
wood, Ruby, Sprinsrfield Rival. 3. Mr. Bates, Oxford, for Dodd's Ma- 
ry, Victory, Lavinia (Widnall's,) Grant Thorburn, Dodd's Duko of 
Wellin/fton, Suffolk Hero, Rival Sussex, Middlesex Rival, Mount 
Pleasant Rival, Day's Marv Ann, North Star, Countess of Torrin«(ton, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, D. of "Flora, Lady Dartmouth, Sprinfffield, Cecilia 
(Girling's,) Munjfo Park, Helena (Macket's,) Southey's Glory of Ches- 
hunt, Jeffrey's Brunette, Eva, Duke of Rutland, iB^oung's Rosaline, 
May's Ne Plus Ultra, Lilac Perfection, Sir Waker Scott, Vicar of 
Wakefield, Glory of the West, Grand Falconer, Bowman's Pandora, 
Souier Johnny, Theodore (Jeffrey's,) Unique, Beauty of Bedford, 
Ruby. 

TwEyTY-FoiTR Blooms. Amateurs. 

L Mr. J. Keynes, Salisbury, for Hope, Victory, Rival Sussex, Ox- 
ford Rifral, Bontisholl, Unique, Springfield Rival, Glory of the We»t, 
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Lady Mallet, Lady Dartmouth, Suffolk Hero, Royal Standard, Fifther- 
ton Champion, Sir Henry Fletcher, Henrietta Temple, Ne Plus Ultra, 
Vani?unrd, Roseita, Thompson 'a Rival, Prima Donna, Ruby, Marouid 
of Lothian, Premier, Sylvia. 2. Mr. Dodds, S ilisbury, for Hope, La- 
dy Dartmouth, Suffolk Hero, Mr;». Glenny, Sprinsrfield Rival, Con- 
queror of Buroi)e, Ruby, St. Leonard's Rival, Goldfinder, Victory, 
Rosetta, Lord Folke!«tone, Ansel I's Unique, Marquis of Lothian, Maid 
of Judah, Rival Sus^^ex, Lullinj^istone, Middlesex Rival, Bontisholl, 
Sir Heniy Fletcher, Purple Perfection, Jeffrev's Triumphant, Robert 
Buist, Bowling-Green Rival. 3. Mr. Brown, Wilton Hcmne, for Lady 
Mallet, Rival Sussex, Mrs. Glenny, Rubv, Goldfiuder,Counteits of Shef- 
field, Victory, Conqueror of Europe, Middlesex Rival, Unique, Rob- 
ert Le Diable, Hope, Beauty of Berks, Do<ld'.s Mary, Lord Folkestone^ 
Mount Pleasant Rival, VauL'uard, Celestus, Coriolan us, Thomson's Ri- 
val, £tonia, Prima Donna, Suffolk Hero, Purple Perfection. 
Twelve Blooms. 

L Mr. Burn, Tottenham Park, for Ruby, Suffolk Hero, Van^aard, 
Mary, Purple Perfection, Topaz, Scarlet Perfection (John's,) Beauty of 
Bedford, Countess of Torrinf^ton, Coriolanus, Lady Tenqde, Lady 
Dartmouth. 3. Mr. Drummond, St. Giles. 3. Mr. Kingston, Stock- 
bridge. 

Six Blooms. 

1. Mr. Kinc^ton, Corsham, for Lady Dartmouth, Eva, Piltdown Ri- 
val, Suffolk Hero, Kinj^'s Victory, Duchess of Montrose. 2. Mr. Wa- 
ters. 3. Mr. Went worth. 

Seedlinf^s, 1837.— L Mr. Squibb, Fire Ball; 2. ditto, Diamond; 3. 
Mr. Trollope. 

Seedlings, 1838. — 1. Mr. Squibb, (named Sir John Astley;) 2. Mr. 
Wentwortb; 3. Mr. Downing?. 

The York Floral and Horticultural Exhibition* — Class 1 — For the 
best stand of forty-eisfht blooms of dahlias of different sorts, £5, to 
Mr. Samuel Widnall, of Grantchester, near Cambridtre, for the follow- 
infr varieties: — Widnall's Ne Plus Ultra, Cambridge Hero, CondiiCtor, 
Reliance, Rienzi, Duke of Devonshire, Lady Dartmouth, Marchioness 
of Tavistock, Perfection, Sir Walter Scott, Pizarro, Ansell's Unique, 
Foster's Eva, Lord Lvndhurst, Brown's Ashley, Sprinirfield Rival, 
Marquis of Lothian, Suffolk Hero, Beauty of Kingscote, Queen's Su- 

eerba. Knight's Victory, Hope, Dodd's Mary, Royal Standard, Varia- 
ilis, Prima Donna, Mount Pleasant Rival, Surah, Countess of Tor- 
rington, Squibb'a Purple Perfection, Topaz, Brown's Beauty, Grant 
Thorburn, E. Purple Perfection, Lady King, Diadem of Flora, Bonti- 
sholl, Ruby, Mrs. Broadwood, Duke of Wellington, Glory of the West, 
Berkshire Champion, Rhoda, Lady Kinnaird, Calliope, Vv arminster Ri- 
val, Exemplar, Zolermio. 

Second best stand of 48 blooms of dahlias — £4 to Mr. James Ed- 
wards, of Layerthorpe, near York, for Duchess of Montrose, Girling's 
Ruby, Zolermio, Miss Cooper, Countess of Radnor, Dr. Halley, Sir 
Henry Fletcher, Exquisite, Widnall's Reliance, Rienzi, Lcvick's Tri- 
umphant, Lord Derby, Warminster Rival, Jeffrey's Triumphant, Mid- 
dlesex Rival, Widnall's Nimrod, Sir H. Fletcher, Sulphurea Per- 
fecta, Suffolk Hero, Slandford's Madonna, Miss Augusta Broadwood, 
Berkshire Champion, Sir Walter Scott, Mackett's Helena, Seedling of 
1836, Hero of St. Giles, King Harold, Gem, Rector of Ackworth, La 
Carnation, Knight's Victory, York and Lancaster, Rival Sussex, An- 
sell's Uiiiqiip, Etoiiia, Jones's Fninces, Coriolanus, Lady Dartmouth, 
Widnull's Ne Plus Ultra, Beauty of Bedford, Hon. Mrs. Harris, Sqnibb's 
Purple Perfection, Lord Byron, Diadem of Flora, May's Ne Plua Ulua, 
and Willison's Purple Perfection. 
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Third best stand of 48 blooms of dahlias — £3 to Mr. George Braide. 

Class fl — Best diihlia of any color—first prize, Mr. Samuel Widnall, 
£1 ; second, Mr. James Edwards, 10»; third, Mr. Cooper, Is. 6d; fourth, 
Mr. Wilfison, of Whitby, 7«. 6c?j fifth, Mr. Thomas Backhouse, bs; 
sixth, Mr. Thoma.s Miller, 2s. 6d, 

[The first and second classes were open to amateurs, nurserymen, 
and >rentlemen's gardeners.] 

Class S — \?or the be!»t stand of twenty-four blooms of dahlias — Mr. 
John Robinhon,of Sheffield, 3£; second best, Mr. Coward, SXj third 
best, James Richardson, Esq., l£. 

[The third ami fourth classes were open to amateurs only.] 

Class 4— Best dahlia of any color — first prize, Mr. Samuel Coward's 
Sprinyrfield Rival, lOs, 

Class 5 — [Opi'n to gentlemen's gardeners.] — For the best stand of 
twenty-four blooms of dahlias — Rev. F, Best, £3; second best, Mr. 
Georjre Brai«|p, £2; third best, Mrs. Thompson, £1. 

Class 6— [For gentlemen's gardeners.]— Best dahlia of any color — 1. 
Mr. Braide's Sir Henry Fletcher, IOj. 

Class 7— [Open for all.]— Best dahlia of any color— 1. Mr. Wid- 
nall's Ne Plus Ultra, £1; 2. Mr. John Robinson's Girling's Suffolk He- 
ro, lOt. 

Class 8— Best unnamed seedling dahlia of 1837 and 1838— Mr. Joseph, 
Headly's Perfection (dark maroon,) £1; 2. Mr. Widnall's No. 2, 
1837 (blush,) 10»; 3. Rev. C. Hall (primrose,) Is. 6rf; 4. Mr. John 
Evans (maroon^) 5«; 5. Mr. G. Braide (white ground tipped with lilac,) 
2«. 6d. 

The Oxford Dahlia Show, — First class for Nurserymen. — Twen- 
ty-four DISSIMILAR Blooms. 1. Mr. Willmer, of Sunbury, for Royal 
Standard, Suffolk Hero, Stone's Yellow Perfection, Mungo Park, Fish- 
erton Champion, Dodd's Queen of Scolls, Dodd's Mary, Lady Walpole, 
Maid of Judah, Rival Sussex, Metropolitan Yellow, Ansell's Unique, 
Egyptian Prince, Foster's Eva, Wheeler's Queen of Whites, Beauty 
of the Marsh, Mountjoy's Ovid, Granta Superb, Parsons's Burdett, Sir 
Henry Fletcher, Miss Scroop, Clara, Conqueror of Europe, Clio Per- 
fi'cta. 2. Messrs. Catleugh and Son, of Chelsea, for Berkshire Cham- 

Eion, Beauty of Bedford, Bowling-Green Rival, Knight's Victory, Grand 
>uke of Sussex, Conqueror of Europe, Unique, Suffolk Hero, Middle- 
sex Rival, Dodd's Duke of Wellington, Brown's lieauty, Royal Stand- 
ard, Topaz, Springfield Rival, Lady Kinnaird, Sir Henrv Fletcher, 
Dodd's Mary, Elphinstone's Glory, Blandina, Miss A. A. Broadwood, 
Rosa Superba, Marquis of Lothian, Metropolitan Yellow, Clio Perfec- 
ta. 2. Mr. Gregory, of Cirencester, for Jeffrey's Triumphant, Kill- 
ner's Etonia, Forsyth's Analaby, Kingscote Hero, Squibb's Shakspeare, 
Brown's Beautv, Clio Perfecta, Mount Pleasant Rival, Topaz, Spring- 
field Major, Mrs. Glenny, Marquis of Lothian, Sir Hennr Fletcher, 
Springficdd Rival, Mungo Park, Eva, Blnndina, Purple Perfection, La- 
dy Flower Lady Dartmouth, Ruby, Middlesex Rival, Brunette, Hope. 
4. Mr. Brown, of Slough, for Marquis of Lothian, Topaz, Duke of Wel- 
lington, Conqueror of Europe, Jeffrey's Triumphant, Metropolitan 
Yellow, Rival Sussex, Maria Edgeworth, Rival Granta, Mary, Suffolk 
Hero, Beauty of Lullingstone, Stone's Yellow Perfection, Sir Henry 
Fletcher, Corrinne, Ne Plus Ultra, Eva, Robert Buist, Stuart Wortley, 
Reliance, Unique, Sprintrfield Rival, Ariadne, Oxford Rival. 

The finest pan of flowers in this class was exhibited by Mr. Bates, of 

Oxford, but he was disqualified by having, in the opinion of the judges, 

two flowers alike in the same stand (Countess of Torrington.) 

Second Class for Nurserymen. — Eighteen dissimilar Blooms. 

1. JMr. Bates, of Oxford, for Suffolk Hero, Dodd's Mary, Victory, 
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Squibb's Purple Perfection, Foster's Eva, Allman's Lord Byron, Hel- 
ena, Lourhianum, Ruby, Glory of tbo West, Glory of Cheveley, Sprinf^- 
field Rival, Aiidell's Unique, North Star, PaiiilorH, Blandinn, Beauty of 
Bedford, Conqueror of Lurope. 2. Messrs. Crttleujrh and Snn,of Chol- 
aea, for Miss A. A. Broadwood, Sitrin^rfield Rival, Ruby; Piltdown Ri- 
val, Duke of Wellina[ton, Maid of Judah, Conqueror of Europe, Beau- 
ty of Berkshire, Nulli Secundus, Middlesex Rival, Metropolitan Yellow, 
Rosa Sunerba, Foster's Eva, Beauty of Bedford, Dodd's Mary, Rival 
Sussex, Tooaz, Suffolk Hero. 3. Mr. Williner, of Sunbury, 'lor Ox- 
ford Rival, Rosa Elegans, Robert Buist, T«)vver of Saruni, Clio PerfVc- 
ta. Miss Scroop, Sir Henrv Fletcher, Granta Superb, Grant Thorburn, 
Foster's Eva, Anseil's U^iique, Countess of Torrintfton, Metropolitan 
Yellow, Dodd's Mary, Suflolk Hero, Hope, Fisherton Champion. 4. Mr. 
Brown, of Slousrh, for Marquis of Lothian, Oxford Rival, Suffolk He- 
ro, Conqueror of Europe, Metropolitan Yellow, Maria, Dukr of Dev- 
onshire, Eva, Stuart WortJev, Maria Edj^eworth, Unique, Beauty of 
Lullingstone, Lady Kinnaird, Reliance, Springfield Rival, Corriuney 
Pre-eminent, and one not nanied. 

Third Class for Amateurs, etc. — Twelve dissimilar Blooms. 
1. Mr. Kinff, of Hillinsrdon, for Lady Dartmouth, Suffolk Hero, Roy- 
al Standard, Topaz, Sussex Rival, Clio Perfeeta, Sprinjurfield Rival, 
Unique, Marqiiis of Lothian, Ruby, Stuart Wortlev, and one not nafti- 
ed. 2. Mr. Hillier, of Oxford, for Grand Duke of" Sussex, Oxford Ri- 
val, Suffolk Hero, Clio Perfecta, Bianca, Sir Henrv Fletcher, Topiz, 
Middlesex Rival, Bontisholl, Dodd's Mary, Sprini^field Rival, Widn all's 
Perfection. 3. Mr. Bra^g, of Windsor, for Conqueror of Europe, 
Beauty of Lullin^tone, Foster's Eva, Jeffrey's Triumphant, Beauiy 
of Berks, Dodd's Mary, Ruby, Prima Donna, ftival Sussex, Hope, Lady 
Dartmouth, Springfield Rival. 4. Mr. Cooper, of Bray, no names given. 
Fourth Class for Amateurs, &.c. Nine Blooms. 
1. Mr. King, of Hillingdon, for Rival Sussex, Lady Dartmouth, Ru- 
by, Clio Perfecta, Beauty of Lullinjrstone', Clark's Julia, Rosetta, Tow- 
er of Sarum, Springfield Rival. 2. Mr. Ford, of Pinkney's Green, no 
names eiven. 3. Mr. Hillier of Oxford, for Dodd's Mary, Suffolk He- 
ro, Sir Henry Fletcher, Middlesex Rival, Topaz, Paris, Jeffrey's Tri- 
umphant, Bontisholl, Diadem of Flora. 4. Mr. Brager, of Windsor, 
for Foster*s Eva, Middlesex Rival, Brown's Sarah, Springfield Rival, 
Dodd*s Mary, Suffolk Hero, Lady Dartmouth, Squibb's Purple Perfec- 
tion, Stone's Yellow. 5. Mr. Cooper, of Bray, no names given. 6. 
Mr. Curll, of Tusmore, for Purple Perfection ,* Topaz, Horwood's Tri- 
umphant, Conqueror of Europe, Springfield Rival, Giraffe, Ruby, Hor- 
wood's Elizabeth, Holnian's Scarlet Perfection. 

Fifth Class Sweepstakes for Nurserymen, Thirtt-six Blooms. 
Five entries. 
Mr. Brown, of Slough, for Topaz, Marquis of Lothian, Maria Edge- 
worth, Royal Standard, Conqueror of Europe, Rival Scarlet, Metro- 
politan Yellow, Jeffrey's Triumphant, Brown's Beauty, Medora, Duke 
of Wellington, Suffolk Hero, Sir H. Davy, Duke of* Devonshire, Sir 
H. Fletcher, Eva^ Shakspeare, Stone's Yellow Perfection, Coriolanus, 
Reliance, Beauty of Lullingstone, Miss A. A. Broadwood, Dodd's Ma- 
ry, Middlesex Rival, Oxford Rival, Stuart Wortley, Unique, Rival 
Scarlet, Maria, Corrinne, Ne Plus Ultra, Springfield Rival, Duke of 
Devonshire, Robert Buist, Blandina, Purple Perfection. 
Sixth Class Sweepstakes for Amateurs, &.C., Twelve Blooms. 
Five entries. 
Mr. Bragg, of Windsor, for Lady Rednard, Suffolk Hero, Foster's 
Evu, Piliduwn Rivals Cou(]ueror uf Europe, Allinon's Lord Byroa, Bi- 
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nnca, Springfield Rival, Dodd's Mary, Xountess of Torrington, Ruby, 
Countess of Sheffield. 

Srtenth Cl\ss. Seedlings. 

Seediings of 1887.— 1. and 2. Mr. Willmer, of Sunbunr; 3. Messrs. 
Ciitlenjrh and Son (Rose of Sharon;) 4. Mi. Gregory, of Cirencester;. 
5. and 6. Mr. Hodges, of Cheltenham. 

Seedlings of 1838.— 1. Mr. Willmer, of Sunbury. The other bloom* 
exhibited were not considered worthy of a prize. 

Ostoestry Florieultural Society. — 1 he annual meeting of this Society, 
for the exhibition of dahlias, took place on Monday, the I7th instant. 
The collection of flowers, as compared to former years, was small, ow- 
ing to great numbers having been destroyed by the severity of the late 
frosty nights; there were, however, many Uooms perfect and unique in 
their kinds, and the nobility and gentry, who honored the Society with 
their presence, expressed themselves highly gratified by the exhibition. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: — 

The premier prize, to Mr. T. S. Wood, of Oswestry, for the best 
pan of twelve dissimilar blooms, consisting of Mrs. Wilkinson, War- 
minster Rival, Marquis of Lothian, Holman's Scarlet Perfection, Mid- 
dlesex Rival, Etonian, SuflTolk Hero, WidnalPs Perfection, Springfield 
Rival, Prima Donna, Lord Ijyndhurst, Hon. Mrs. Harris. 

Second beat pan — Mr. Morgan, Oswestry, with Marquis of Lothian, 
Holman's Scarlet Perfection, Girling's Topaz, Warminster Rival, 
Dodd's Mary Queen of Scots, Hon. Mrs. Harris, Foster's Eva, Sir 
Henry Fletcher, Rival Sussex, Gem, Springfield Rival, Sir Walter 
Scott. 

There were only two competitors for the third best pan, but owing to 
some errors in description, they were both declared disqualified. 

Special prize for the best bloom, to Mr. Morgan, Marquis of Lothian. 

Best seedling, — Richard Thomas, Aston. 

The following were adjudged the best in their several classes: — 

White — 1. Rev. S. Donne, Bride of Abydos^, S. Mr. Jackson, King 
of the Whites; 3. Mr. G. D. Owen, Dray's Blandiua. 

Yellow — 1. Mr. Gething, Topaz; 3. Mr. Gething, Ansell's Unique; 
Mr. Malpas, Sulphurea elegans. 

Orange and Bvff—l, Mr. Gething, Dodd's Duke of Wellington; 2. 
Mr. T. S. Wood, Sir Walter Scott; 3. Mr. Malpas, Brewer's Multor. 

Edged — 1. Mr. Gething, Countess of Torrington; 2. Rev. S. Donne, 
Dodd*s Mary; 3. Mr. G. D. Owen, Pothecaries' Lord Nelson. 

Striped--\. Mr. T. S. Wood, Hon. Mrs. Harris; 2. Mr. Malpas, 
Barrett's Unique; 3. Mr. Jackson, Mary Anne. 

Scarlet— I, Mr. Morgan, Holman's Scarlet Perfection; 2. Mr. G. D. 
Owen, Lord Lyndhurst; 3. Mr. Malpas, Cassina. 

Lilac— I. Mr. Gething, Brown's Beauty; 2. Rev. S. Donne, Rose 
Incomparable; 3. Mr. Thomas, Lilac Perfection. 

Rose— I, Mr. Gething, Marquis of Lothian; 2. Mr. T. S. Wood, 
Hope; 3. Mr. Gething, Girling's Ruby. 

Crimson — 1. Mr. Jackson, (^ranta; 2. Mr. Thomas, Lord Liverpool; 
3. Mr. Malpas, Jonps's John Bull. 

Purple— \, Mr. T. S. Wood, Jeffrey's Triumphant; 2. Mr. T. S. 
Wood, Middlesex Rival; 3. Mr. Gnthing, Squibb's Purple Perfection. 

Light Varieties— \. Mr. Morgan, Foster's Eva; 2. Mr. T. S.Wood, 
Mrs. Wilkinson; Mr. T. S. Wood, Conqueror of Europe. 

Dark Varieties— \. Mr. T. S. Wood, Rival Sussex; 2. ditto, Suflfolk 
Hero; 3. ditto, Robert le Diable. 

The Cambridgeshire Horticultural Society, — Twelve best dahlias 
(various) — Medal — Ne Plus ultra, Lady Dartmouth, Conductor, Cam- 
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hndfre Hero, Ruby, Dodd's Mary, Unique, Hope, Bva, Ca]1iope« 

Meckel's Helen, Ovid— Mr. Widnall. 

Second bett rf»«o— Eva, Dodd's Mary, Clark's Julia, Topaz, Suffolk 
Hero, Cambridge Hero, Victory, Standard, Sir Henry Fletcher, Spring- 
field Rival, Jeffrey's Triumphant, Squibb's Purple Perfection— Mr. 
Searle. 

Third best di«o— Purple Perfection, Cambridge Hero, Suffolk Hero. 
Countess of Torrington, Rienzi, Topaz, Unique, Svlvia, Carmine Per- 
fection, Ruby, Cnlliope, Springfield Rival— Mr. R/Heudly. 

Fourth best ditto— 'S(]u\Ub*s Purple Perfection, Suffolk Hero, Quill- 
ed Perfection, Gold-finder, Westminster Rival, Addison, Lady Dart- 
mouth, Maid of Tudor, Ruby, Levick's Triumphant, Dodd's Mary, 
Jeffrey's Triumphant. 

Best seedling dahlia-^Mr. Widoall; second best ditto, Mr. R. Head- 
ly; third best ditto, Mr, Ready. 

After we have given the returns of all the large shows, we shall sum 
up those flowers which have been eminently successful, and add nome 
further remarks upon the exhibitions. — Ed. 



Art. H. Horti€ultur<d Association of the Valley of the Hudson.. 

This association was organized on the 50th of May last, by some of 
the most zealous amateurs and practised cultivators reniding on the 
banks of the river Hudson, and the adjacent counties. The objects 
aimed at, are the improvement of the arts of culture generally; and 
the semi-annual exhibitions which are to take place at New York, and 
various places on the river, will, it is believed, be the means of increas- 
ing largely the taste for pomology, floriculture, and horticulture gene- 
rally, throughout the entire state. The old Horticultural Society of New 
York having gradually dwindled away and become extinct, its place 
will, we hope, be taken, and its object more effectually promoted by the 
more active zeal, and broader intcrefits and purposes of this new asso- 
ciation. The territory directly within the scope of the association, is 
one of the most fertile and highly cultivated portions of the Middle States,, 
and the exhibitions, when the societv shall be fully in operation, wfH, 
we have no doubt, be fully equal to tdose of any similar society in the 
country. 

The first exhibition, which was in fact the first meeting of the Associ- 
ation, took place on the 2dth and 29th of September, in the large miwe- 
um room of the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. Owing to 
the previous severe and protracted drought, and the imjierfect notices of 
the exhibition, which had been given to the members on some parts of 
the river^ the extent and variety of articles shown were not so large as 
may, hereafter, reasonably be anticipated. The splendor of the dahlias, 
however, considering the dry weather, was remarkable, and the fine 
collection shown by Mr. Thorburn, from his garden at Hallet's Cove, 
L. 1., was particularly beautiful. Upwards of one hundred varieties of 
apples were on the tables, from the orchards of the President, Judge 
Buel, of Albany, and the enormous size of some of tbeprotlucts on the 
vegetable list, afforded abundant proof of the richness and fertility of 
the soil in the neighborhood of the city> 

J. A. Thompsou, Catskill, presented the following fruits. Apples: — 
Irish peach apple, Paradise Sweeting, Beauty of Wiltz, Jersey sweet. 
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Fallo water, Jonnthan or new Spitzemburg, Kerry pippin, Kentish (Ml- 
basket, ^liopus Spitzeinburg, Michael Henry pippin, Pif^eon roMge,Glo- 
ria mundi, Celine, new seedling. Several varieties of beautiful seed- 
ling crahsj one of which was sweet and good-flavored. Fears: — Na- 
poleon, Virgalieu, Passe Colmar, Charles of Austria, Seckel, Brown 
beurr^, Le Cur^, Bezi Vaet, beurr^ Crapaud, beurr^ Diel, Bishop's 
Thumb, Bergamotte de la Pentacote, &c. 

R. Arden, West Point, Pied Rouge, GoTden Chasselas, and Chasse- 
las of Fontainhleau grapes, from the open air. Very fine Seckel, and 
St. Michael pears; Holland and white magnum bonum plums. 

J. Buel, Albany, about one hundred and twenty varieties of appTes, 
amons^ which were the following: Oriley, Pomme Gris^Downton pip- 
pin, tiolden Harveyy winter Pearmain, Tewksbury winter tilush, Jona- 
than, Roxbury russet, black Gilliflower, Short stem, ^sopus Spitzem- 
burg, Fern's pippin, Baldwin^ Spring russet, Grain winkle, Golden Rein- 
nette. Seek-no-further, American wine. Duchess of Oldenhurgh, Buel's 
pippin, Ross Nonpareil, Winesap, Young's long-keeper, Pennock, 
Kirke's Lord Nelson, Carthouse, Betlige pippin, Foxley, red Pigeon, 
Guire, Newark pippin, Buckman's pearrnnin, Reinnette of Britain, &c. 
&c. Also, about twenty varieties of Flemish and other fin« pears. [Mr. 
Downing, the secretary, has been requested, by the Society, to furnish a 
description of these, and we are gratified to have the pleasure of stating 
that the report of them will appear in an early number of our next vof 
ume. — EdA 

C. & A. J. Downing^ Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh. — 
Pears: — Bezi de la Motle, beurr^ Diel, beurr^ Bosc, beurr^ Rans. 
beurr^ Capiaumont, Brown beurr^, Buffum, Napoleon, Virgalieu,- Seck- 
el, St. Germain, Wikinson, Duchess d'Angouleme, Rousselette de 
Rheims, &c. .Apples: — Grand Sichem, scarlet Pearmain, Lucombe's 
seedling, English Golden pippin, Dutch Mignon, monstrous pippin, red 
Bellflower, yellow BellfTower, Zank, Roxbury russet. Pumpkin sweet, 
Fameuse. Plums: — La Royale, La Deliceuse, Milton Gage, red Gage, 
Frost Gage, Duane's purple, scarlet Gage, Coe's golden drop, and Coe's 
late red, the latter a very late and excellent variety. Greq^tf*.'— Cataw- 
ba, Isabella, Bland's Virginia, Elsinburgh, Norton's seedling. Ftl- 
hertn: — Cosford, Frizzled, Northampton prolific,, and red Kernel. Spe- 
cimens of the Buffalo berry in fruit. 

Miss Garretson, Rhin«beck, seedling peaches, Bergamotte pears, 
large pumpkin, weighing seventy-two pounds, apple squashes, fine to- 
mato, mangold Wurtzel, and a variety of other vegetables. 

Mrs. Edward P. Livingston, Clermont, a superb bouquet of dahlias. 
Capt. Henry Robinson, Newburgh, fine Virgalieu pears, John Ward, 
New York city, black Frontignac grapes. J. P. De Wint, Fishkill Land- 
ing, very large Gansels Bergamol pears, brown beurr^ pears, green 
Gage plums, York, claret, Isabella, and Catawba grapes, and some cu- 
rious ears of Texian corn. 

Miss Verplank, Fishkill Landing, extra fine clusters of black Ham- 
burgh grapes, raised in the open air. These were uncommonly large 
and fine, equal to those grown under glass^ Also, a beautiful bouquet 
of tuberoses, cars of rice corn. 

William Roe, Newburgh, Siamese plums, (a verjr unique yellow 
seedling, the fruit almost constantiv borne in pairs united,) four other 
varieties of seedling plums of excellent quality^ yellow Chasselas, Mus- 
cadine, Flame Tokay, and Isabella grapes. 

J. P. Gushing, Watertown, near Boston, large Trinidad pine-apple, 
Muscat of Lunel, black Hamburgh, white Chasselas and St. Peter's 
grapes. These grapes vere uncommonly fine, the clusters of large 
size, and elicited much admiration. E. Vose, of Dorchester, near Bos- 
ton, Duchess d'Angouleme pears, very fine. S. Sweetser, Cambridge- 
port, near Boston, fine Fulton pears. 
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Geo. C. Thorburn, New York, a superb collection of dahlias, among 
which were the followinjj; Widnall's No plus Ultra, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Hero of Tippecanoe, Lovely Anne, Kinj? Otho, Queen Eliza- 
beth, Cassalia, B. Beauty, Hadlei^h Champion, Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, Cedo Nulli, Marchioness of Tavistock, Salamander, Angelina, 
Rose Incomparable, Rienzi, Juliet, Princess Victoria, Unique, Rain- 
bow, Lady Webster, Quilled Perfection, Paraxon, Champion, Picta 
perfecta, Lady Ann, Rosa superha. Beauty of Dulwich, Kins of Dah- 
lias, Pink Perfection, Dictator, Etonia, Calypso, Risinof Sun, Conquer- 
or of Europe, Sir Henry Fletcher, Sulphurea elegans, Colossus, Coun- 
tess of Sheffield. Beauty of Camberwell, Dennissii, Countess of Liver- 
pool, Head ly's Golden Sovereign, Yellow Perfection, St. Leonard's Ri- 
val, Grandis, Napoleon, Laviiiia, Girling's Ruby, Scarlet Perfection, 
Madonna, Desdemona, King of Yellows (Elphinstone's,) Middlesex 
Rival, VVanninster Rival, Hermione, Viscountess Beresford, Peerless 
White, Maria Edgeworth, Gem, Victory, Exemplar, Ada Byron, Lord 
Lyndhurst, &,c. and two fine seedlings. 

S. Walker, Roxbury, near Boston, the following dahlias: Lady Ann, 
Granta. Jackson, Rival Yellow, Calypso, King of dahlias. Earl Grey, 
Dennissii, Springfield Rival, Desdemona, Duchess of Buccleugh, Napo- 
leon, Mrs. Broadwood, Countess of Sheffield, &c, &c. Messrs. Hovey 
of Boston, the following dahlias: Girling's Topaz, Buist's Mrs. Rush- 
tou, Juliet, Clara, Rienzi, Princess Victoria, Polyphemus, Ariadne, 
Duke of Bedford, Paragon, Glory, Lord Liverpool, &c. &,c. 

A. Arnold, New York, the following; flahlias: Rainbow, American 
Stripe, Dodd's Mary, Criterion, Queen Elizabeth, Yemassee (Arnold's,) 
Clio, Star, Calypso, Surpasse Triumph Royal, Duke of Bedford, Gold- 
en Sovereign, Glory, Venosa, Cedo Nulli, Lady of the Lake, Conquer- 
or of Europe, Man of Kent, Mrs. Wortley, Rosa superba. 

Mr. Russell, Brooklyn, dahlias, as follows: Ne Plus Ultra, Levick's 
Incomparable, Hon. Mrs. Harris, Ruby, Reliance, Calvpso, Jackson's 
Rival, Beauty of Camberwell, Primitive scarlet. Alpha, Duke of Sussex, 
Formosa, Queen of Portugal, Rival Queen, La Belle Ariel, Rienzi, 
Criterion, Josephine, Princess Victoria, and several beautiful seedlings, 
among which were American Beauty, Pink of Brooklyn, &c. 

Mr. Hogg exhibited about one hundred blooms of dahlias, comprising 
many of the finest sorts, but the names not furnished. 

William Kent, New York, dahlias, as follows: Reliance (WidnaU's,) 
Angelina, Countess of Liverpool, Beauty of Dulwich, &c. 

O. & S. Wales, Dorchester, near Boston, dahlias: Lady Ford- 
wich. Earl Grey, Ophelia, Countess of Liverpool, Perfection. 

J. A. Hamilton, Dobb-s Ferry, fine marrow squashes, Bermuda beans 
and watermelons. J. Johuspn, gardenerto J, Foulke, Hurlgate, large 
Valparaiso squash, weight one hundred and three pounds, extra large 
tomatoes, blood beets, and a variety of other vegetables. 

John B. Mantell, New York, specimens of the following superior 
mulberries, Rodolphi, Rose of Lombardy, and Moretti, of which the 
foliage was uncommonly large and handsome; also, large French pump- 
kins, seventy-two pounds. 

J. Briell, Jersey city, fine seedling dahlias, Gaill&rdia pfcta, and some 
beautiful bouquets; also, very large heads of celerv and other vegeta- 
bles. William Armstrong, gardener to H. Delafiefd, Hurlgate, large 
Lima squash, weight one hundred and five pounds, and other vegetables 
of fine quality. Mr. Bunting, sugar beets, very fine. J. J. Astor, Pat- 
agonian gourds. 

Theodore Allen, Hyde Park, Imperial watermelons, a delicious thin- 
skinned and prolific variety, bouquets of dahlias, double balsams, and 
other cut flowers. 
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An address was delivered by Judge Bael, the President of the Asso- 
ciatioQ, on the evenins^ of the 38th, and a vote of thanks was passed to 
the ffentlemen from Massachusetts, for their handsome contribution to 
the first exhibition. [Judge Buel's address has already appeared in our 
last number. — Ed.] 

This exhibition being merely a preliminary one, got up without any 
previous preparation, affords no specimen of what may be expected 
when the Association shall be fully in operation. 

The next semi-annual Show will take place in Albany, about the mid- 
dle of June next. — Ji. J. Downing, Corre^anding Secretary, 



Abt. III. E^hibiHoM of Horticultural Societies. 

A^ain we present to our readers the reports of such Horticultural Ex- 
hibitions of the various societies throughout the country as we have 
been able to procure. But we regret much that they fall far short of 
what we were in hopes to have given. The monthly exhibitions of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society have appeared regularlj^ in our 
pages until within the two past months, when, from a change in one of 
the officers of the Society, we have not received any reports. We have 
however, by the kindness of Dr. Watson, been favored with the report 
of the meeting for October, and have been promised an abstract of 
that for November, by the Secretary, Mr. Burrows. This Society is in 
a more flourishing condition than any other in the countrv, and the in- 
terest which the members manifest at the meetinffs will result in the 
most beneficial effects. The report of the New Haven Horticultural 
Society, forwarded us by the kindness of B. Silliman, jr. Esq., is very 
complete, and shows that the inhabitants of that city are alive to the im- 
portance of such exhibitions. The report of the Association of the 
Valley of the Hudson appears in this number. It will be seen by the 
report that its prospects are fair and onward. The Essex County Nat- 
ural History Society have held but two exhibitions, reports of which we 
presented to our readers some time since. 

The reports of the Societies of Baltimore, Washinffton, and Charles- 
ton, we have had no accounts from. We trust our friends will not for- 
get us, but will forward the reports of such exhibitions as may have 
taken place, in time for an early number of our next volume. It will be 
our endeavor, another year, to secure correspondents in each of the 
above cities, who will furnish us with the reports, so that we shall be 
enabled to give the whole at the conclusion of the volume. 

We had in view some remarks upon the reports given below; but 
want of room prevents our enlarging upon them at this time. In our 
Retrospective Review of gardening, in the January number, we shall 
introduce some notes relative to the reports. 

Horticultural Society of New Haven, — The annual fair of this Socie- 
ty was held at the State House, on Wednesday, the 37th of September 
last, and continued through the week, (until Saturday night.) The 
committee appointed to superintend the arrangements, submitted the 
following report: — 

That tlie vegetables exhibited were remarkably fine, and far exceed- 
ed, both in quantity and quality, those of any former season. The fruit 
and flowers, although inferior to those of preceding years, were alto- 
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gether more excellent and abundant than could have been anticipated, 
considering the unfavorablenesB of the season for some weeks previous. 
The weather during most of the week was very unpropittous, yet the 
result of the exhibition and sales may be considered as highly encour- 
aging, and should induce a more vigorous and energetic course of ac- 
tion on the part of the Society, that the skill and industry of the culti- 
vator may receive the merited reward. The spirit of emulation which 
has been excited by the efforts of the Society, and which has before been 
principalljT confined to the city, has now become extended, and in active 
operation in the neighboring towns; and a rivalry which promises a mu- 
tual benefit both to the producer and the consumer, ought not to be per- 
mitted to languish for the want of a proper stimulant. 

The funds of the Society, although upon the increase, are not yet 
sufficient to be distributed with that liberalitv which would be desirable, 
but it will be seen that a much larger sum has been appropriated this 
year, than at any former period, for premiums, amounting to nearly 
double the sum offered. The expediency of offering premiums on sev- 
eral of the best cultivated gardens, for the next season, has also been 
suggested, and is here mentioned for consideration merely. 

Every thing presented, worthy of notice, is believed to be embraced 
in the proceedings of the committee as given below, which will certain- 
ly be pronounced sufficient in quantity; but if any thing has been inad- 
vertently omitted, it may be a sufficient apology to state, that the inten- 
tions of the Society have, from the beginnmg, been somewhat paralyzed 
by a plentiful lacking of that individual and personal assistance which 
can never be obtained for hire. The recent accession of members to the 
Society will probably remedy the evil for the future. 

To the ladies, whose very efficient and tasteful assistance was so 
successfully and untiringly manifested through the protracted term of 
the Fair, the Managers respectfully tender their thanks in behalf of the 
Society — and beg leave to add the hope, that with others whose gene- 
rous contributions aided so materially in the decoration of the Hall, 
they will strengthen their hands and increase their numbers preparato- 
ry to the operations of another season. To any one who has reflected 
upon the subject, it must be apparent that the success of the Society 
has hitherto, and must, in a great degree, continue to depend uoon the 
favor with which these fairs are received by the public; and the Doral de- 
partment opens a field peculiarly approt)riate for the exertion of female 
taste and talent, and richly merits the attention of every cultivated mind 
as a source of rational enjoyment. 

Flowers and fruiU : — The contributions of flowers and fruits were as 
follows: — 

A beautiful variety of green-house plants from Miss £. L. Gerry, 
And Mr. C. U. Shepherd. 

The seedling pears which were presented by Gov. Edwards, are wor- 
thy of note; of these the Emily is one of the best pears we have met 
with, nearly equal to the Vergouleuse, but a much larger pear. The 
John is inferior to the Emily, although a good pear and fine flavor. 
The cantelope, another, is inferior to both these, but well worthy of 
cultivation. These pears, we think, are sufficient inducement to others 
to follow the example of Gov. Edwards, in raising new varieties from 
seeds. The Punderson pear, presented by Dr. Ives, a seedling from 
the Jonah pear, is worthy of cultivation, being much earlier and supe- 
rior. 

The quality of peaches grown in our vicinity is rather inferior. The 
finest exhibited, were from the garden of Prof. Shepherd. The epi- 
demic disease, that has for years past destroyed the trees and discourag- 
ed the cultivators, wa are inclined to think haa, io a meaaure, passed by. 
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and were we to plant tbem in a irood soil and cuUivate the ground be- 
tween thetn, we should again enjoy an abundance of this delicious fruit, 
independent of foreign markets. 

Tnere was not the usual quantity of fine apples exhibited, probably 
owing to drought, causing them to fall prematurely. 

The display of grapes, for which the season has been very favorable, 
was superior to that of any former exhibition. The fine assortment of 
grapes, of thirteen kinds, sent by Mr. Lathrop, of Guilford, excelled 
all others. His Violet Frontignac is distinguished for a very fine flavor, 
as also another large white grape, name not known, probably a large 
variety of Chasselas. 

Among his native grapes is one which he calls Alexander, purchased 
b^ that name, but appears to be the same that is called Bland in our vi- 
emity, while the one which he calls Bland is like the Catawba in color» 
and somewhat in flavor; it is also called red Scuppernonir. 

A small grape, also sent by him, under the name of Chicken grape, 
was purchased for black Hamburgh. This is like the Missouri grape of 
Mr. Hotchkiss, *r EUiuburgh of Judge Darling, which the latter de- 
scribes as a native of New Jersey. It is of the size of our smallest fox 
grape, but sweeter. 

The Chasselas of Judge Darling, raised under glass, possessed a degree 
of sweetness superior to those raised in the open air. Experiments 
which hnve been made of this mode of cultivatmg in our climate, fur- 
nish evidence of its feasibility, and in most seasons its superiority to all 
others. 

The thanks of the Society are due to numerous individuals for their 
liberal contributions of fruit and cut flowers, flowering plants and 
shrubs, which added greatly to the attraction of the exhibition and to 
the decoration of the hall. 

Mrs. £. Whitney, fine carnations, geraniums, lemon trees, &c. Misses 
Gerry, a beautinil collection of flowering plants in pots for exhibi- 
tion; several very beautiful presented to the Society; fine bunches dah- 
lias, cut flowers, &c. Mrs. A. S. Monson, a very beautiful dish bou- 
quet of i?6sa Smith*, violets, &c. Mrs. Leffingwell, a large quantity of 
beautiful cut flowers. Mrs. Pritcbard, bouquet and cut flowers. Miss 
£. Gilbert, a fine collection of green-house plants. Mrs. P. S. Galpin» 
a quantity of flowering plants, some of which were presented to the 
Society. 

Mrs. S. J. Shipman, a choice collection of plants. Mrs. R. Hotch- 
kiss, a choice collection of plants. Miss Staples, a beautiful double 
oleander. Miss P. Beach, a beautiful geranium, fine seedling dahlias, 
and other flowers presented. Miss E. Elliott^ beautiful plants. Miss 
S. Thorn, two fine geraniums. Mrs. C. Denison, beautiful geraniums, 
&c. Mrs. E. Munson, a fine collection of plants and cut flowers. Mrs. 
N. R. Clarke, beautiful bouquet of wax flowers. Miss Eliza Law^ 
splendid dahlias and wax flowers. Mrs. White, geraniums, &c. 

From A. R. Street, Bon Chretien find Bergamotte pears, ver^ fine.. 
Eli Ives, fine Punderson pears. Bland, black Hamburgh and Missouri 
grapes, all of good quality. Wni« Mosely, Isabella grapes, very fine. 
H. W. Edwards, a .beautiful sample of seedling pears, John, &c. 
Noyes Darling, beurr^ d'Aremburg pear. Napoleon pear, large ox pear- 
main and Bristol apples, Bland, Catawba, and Elsingtoo grapes, Jack- 
son eggs, cantelope pears. Mrs. Darling, six glasses delicious grape 
jell^, bottle of green currants, beautiful cut flowers. J. Lathrop, of 
Guilford, a bottle of fine wine made from the Isabella and Biand grape, 
several plates of delicious grapes, among which were black Hamburgh, 
Tokay, Malmsey, Walton House grape, French chocolate grape, &c«. 
in all thirteen kinds, of beautiful appearance and delicious flavor^ 
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John Monegan, beautifol clusters Toka^ grapes, Isabella grapes. 

Splendid cut flowers, bouquets, &.c. £dward Monegan, tuberose in 
ower, cut flowers. £lihu Ives, grapes and pine-apple nieloDy delicious. 
6. Totten, Jonah pears, very large and fair, Isabella grapes. Mr. 
Breed, of Norwich, a plate of very beautiful white grapes. Philos 
Blake, Catawba grapes. B. Hambfin, Isabella grapes and flowering 
plants. At water Treat, very fine Isabella grapes. E. Uotchkiss, of 
Westville, a very large orange pear« S. Dayton, fine pippins and Sibe- 
rian crab apples, cut flowers, &c. J. M. Prescott, beautiful clusters of 
apples, geranium and sun flowers. F. Franklin, watermelon and Bland 
grapes, very large and fine. Jas. King, watermelon. 

A. S. Monson, Isabella, Bland, and Catawba grapes, pippin and fall 
russet apples, a beautiful collection of plants in pots, cut flowers and 
dahlias. Wm. Mansfield, Jr. exhibited beautiful geraniums and other 
plants, bouquets, dahlias, &c: Mr. J. Maltby, a quantity of very fine 
damsons, for sale. R. Bradley, cotton plant, and a fine singing mocking 
bird. Mr. French, citron melons. Mr. Camp, a fine collection of 
flowering plants. L. Craney, two splendid bouquets of feather flowers. 
S. Rowland, two fine Gg trees. A. Fisher, a large and choice collection 
of green-house plants. S. Dayton, spread eagle, curiously wrought with 
flowers of globe amaranthus, everlasting, and gold immortal, L. Dick^ 
erman, fig and orauge trees. J. Nickolson, a dish of very large white 
and purple grapes. 

R. Nott, nne peaches, and ^een gtncer root. Wm. K. Townsend, 
E. Haven, very large fall pippins. S. W. Knevels, a fine oleander. 
R. Northrop, side-saddle plant. S. Merwin, one plant. J. Durrie, one 
plant. J. D. Smith, fine geraniums. Morris Tyler, very large gerani- 
ums. Elias Gilbert, fine plants and cut flowers. Charles Fagan, beau*' 
tiful balsamines, mignonette, bouquets, &c. T. Hills, a large quantity 
of beautiful cut flowers. M. Cogan, very fine white and purple grapes. 

The glass bee palace, a neat parlor ornament exhibited by ^nedict 
Crofut, attractecl ranch attention. India rubber table covers, life pre^ 
servers, handkerchiefs, £cc., beautifully manufactured by Mr. Goodyear, 
were exhibited by Ralph B. Steele. Specimens of sewing silk, from 
the manufactory of Messrs. Law & Co., of Hamden, were exhibited ,^ 
equalling in fineness, gloss and strength, the best fabrics of Italy. Raw 
silk was exhibited by Charles Du Bouchet, together with a fan curious-' 
ly wrought by the worms. The collection of beautiful and rare stufied 
birds, loaned by Doct. Fontaine, were much admired. The premiums 
will be paid at the store of Dr. Peters in Chapel street. Those not 
called for in one month will be considered as relinquished for the bene- 
fit of the Society. 

Fegetablei:— The Society state that they are much indebted to the fol- 
lowing individuals for their liberal contributions of vegetables, which 
greatly promoted the interest of this part of the exhibiuon. They are 
as follows: — 

Butler Sackett — ^yellow pumpkins and squashes. C. K. Shipman — 
cabbages, beets, three cocoanut squashes, G\e pumpkins, and other 
vegetables. B. Hamblin---beans, peppers, &c. G. Totten — several 
scjuashes of excellent quality. Lieverett Ailing — Gve pumpkins, various 
kinds. Au^stus Bagley — ^a large supply of vegetabtea, including car- 
rots. Turnips of several kinds, peppers, cauliflowers, cabba^, and 
six diflerent kinds of seed corn. S. D. Pardee---very fine tuniip beets. 
Ammi Baldwin — ruta bagas of enormous size, beets, cabbages, &c. A* 
C. Babcock — a beautiful French pepper plant. 

F. Franklin— a great variety or vegetables, beets, cabbages, turnips, 
tomatoes, celery, squashes, pumpkins, beans, potatoes, £c. Charles 
Fagen — ^wbite egg-plants, tomatoes, cocoanut, Valpanuso, snd other 
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squashes, brocolii carrots, parsnips, cabbages, Brussels sprouts, green 
com, early blood beets, &c. John Harvey — ^t^faite and purple egg- 
plants, very fine. A. Harrison-^pumpkins and squashes, very large. 
Elibu Ives, (Five Mile Point) — California and cocoanut squashes, both 
ver^r pure; Okra, Lima beans, English pumpkins, turnip beets, the best 
exhibited, but only three in number; bush beans, &c. 

James King — turnips, beets, sweet corn, very superior^ (marked for 
exhibition;) beets, and butter squashes, very nne. Timothy Baldwin 
•—blood beets, turnip beets, white sugar beets, cabbages of several va- 
rieties, mercer and yam potatoes. Benajah Ives, of Cheshire — present- 
ed very large white flat turnips, sugar beets, and other vegetables. 
Andrew French^— Lima beans, early com, squashes, &c# J. M. Pres- 
cott — Cobbett corn, an excellent early variety, carrots, peppers, cab- 
bages, beets, and pumpkins. Dr. A< 8. Monson-^sugar beets, and sev- 
en very fine cocoanut squashes. 

Timothy Fowler — in addition to Mercer potatoes, turnips, seed com, 
&c. exhibited two squashes grown on a vine four hundred sixty-seven 
feet long, which produced one hundred for tyt wo squashes over one foot 
in length, all from one seed. J. Maltby-^presented squashes, peppers,- 
&c. John Burgis — a large and varied show of excellent vegetables — 
squashes, pumpkins, beets, peppers of three kinds, cucumbers, tomatoes, 
&c. B. Silliman — egg-plants, tomatoes, onions, carrots, squashes, and 
beets, all of excellent quality. 

John B. Davts, of Derb^ — a very fine acorn squash, California squash* 
es, early corn, &c. Deering Dorman — ^pumpkins, sweet corn, turnips, 
bush and pole beans, onions, cocoanut, California, crook-neck, Illinois, 
and butter squashes, all of superior quality. Capt. Beecher-^very large 
turnip beets. Amaziah Hall — Mercer and seedling potatoes, and But- 
ton com. Col. Puuderson — turaipsi very fine potatoes, com, and cab-^ 
bages. 

Mr. Smith, of the Alms-bouse — butter, crookneck, California, cocoa- 
nut, and other squashes, long blood, turnip and sugar beets, egg-plants, 
Okra, ground nuts, pumpkins, &c« Pror. Shepherd'^very ^ne sweet 
potatoes. Oliver B. Sherwood, of Derby — bell pumpkins, very large, 
acorn squashes, and other vegetables. Sydney Hull^-kidney potatoes 
very fine, onions, four squashes, &c. Wooster Hotchkiss — three ex* 
cellent squashes. Wm. Mansfield — a good assortment, including yel- 
low, sugar, and turnip beets, very fine and excellent California and 
crook-neck squashes, squash and yellow sweet peppers, sweet com, 
bush and pole beans, celery, white and red, &c. &c. Charles Roberts 
— three squashes. 

A. Husson — ^turnip cabbage, a new and singular variety, curled en- 
dive very fine, French radiMies, and drumhead cabbages of extra size. 
Capt. Goodrich — Rohan potatoes. £. S. Hotchkiss-'— very superior 
Dutton corn. Z. Richardson — a plate of very fine egg-plants. Cnarles 
Robinson— Rohan potatoes and yellow tomatoes, very rare. Wm. K. 
Townsend-^mangel wurtzel of great size and vigorous growth. A. Ter- 
rel — a large pumpkin. £• C. Reed^Lima beans* F. Wohlrabe-^ 
verv fine tumip beets. 

The four Rohan potatoes presented by Mr. Alfred Harger, and re-- 
markable for their size, were disposed of at the sale for $1 each. Mr. 
Harger planted two tubers, weighing together thirteen ounces, which 
produced this season over one hundred sixt;jr pounds. This potato is 
a new variety recently introduced, and promises to be an important ac- 
quisition to the farmer. 

Mr Alexander Harrison exhibited some corn, planted July Ist, and 
ripened in sixty days. The seed was brought from the banks of the 
Nile by Lieat. Craney, of the U. S« Navy. iNoye* Darlmg, Esq. pre-- 
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sented a new variety of early corn, blended with the ahrivelled com, 
ripening two weeks earlier. 

The following premiums were awarded for Fruits, Flowers and 
Vegetables : — 

Fruits and Flowers :^Pear$'^Secke\y A. R. Street, J. Maltby. EH 
Ives, M. D.; Emily, (n seedling) H. W. Edwards; Bon Chretien, 
Wm. Mosely; Bell, J. MaUby. Pcaehes — F. Franklin, first premioni; 
Cling, R. Hall, of NVallin^ford, second premium. Nectarines — J. Mone- 
Iran. Apples — Fall Pippins, Davidson, B. Ives, Cheshire. Foreign 
Grapes — White Golden Cha<«sela:>, Jedediah Lathrop, of Guilford, first 
premium; Purple Burgundv, Jedediah Lathrop, first premium; do. Vio- 
let Fronrignac, Jedediah Lathrop: White Chasselas, G. Totten, Eli 
Ives; Frontignac, J. Monefi;an; White Chas.selns, (raised under glass) 
Noyes Darling. Native Grapes — Isabella, Noyes Darling, first premi- 
um, Eli Ives, F. Franklin; Catawba, Eli Ives, John Monegan; Mis- 
souri, J. G. Hotchkiss. IVater-^nehn — Dcering Dorman, first premi- 
um; Apple Seeded, Elihn Ives*, second premium. Cantelope^F. Frank- 
lin, Jas. King. Bououets — Mrs. D. J. Whitney, first preroiuiD, Ed- 
ward Monegan, Miss P. Beach, Miss Eliza A. Law. 

Vegetables: — Pumpkins — Bell, two best to John Burgess, Guilford; 
two nearly equal, Frederick Franklin; two do. do. O. B. Sherwood, 
Derby; Yellow, two best, Leverett Ailing; Mammoth, best, Frederick 
Franklin; do., second best, Mr. Smith, Alms-house; do. third best, Eli- 
hu Ives; very large and fine, best, John Burgess; French, best, C. K. 
Shi^man. Squashes — Cocoanut, best, Frederick Franklin; Cocoanut, 
second best, Charles Fagan, garden of H. Whitney; do., third best, B. 
Silliman; California, best, C. U. Shepherd; do., second best, Mr. Snikhy 
Alms-house; do., third best, Elihu Ives; Holland, best, Frederick Frank- 
lin; Winter, best, William Mansfield; Summer, very fine, Andrew 
French; do., nearly equal, John Burgess. Beets — Turnip, best^ Fred- 
erick Franklin; Long Blood, best, B. Silliman; Sugar, best, Frederick 
Franklin. Carrots — Orange, best, Ammi Baldwin. Com — Sweet, 
best, William Mansfield; Early White, best, J. B. Davis, Derby; Dut- 
ton, best, B. C. Eastman; Early Dented, best, Augustus Bagley; New- 
variety, Noyes Darling; several different kinds, A. Bagley. Pole 
Beans — Lima, William Mansfield; White, Andrew French; Frost, 
William Mansfield; Bush, Deering Dorman, from Dr. Ives's farm. 
Potatoes — First Mercers, Amaziah Hall; Second Seedling, Amazialk 
Hall; Third Orange, B. C. Eastman; Fourth Yam, Timothy Baldwin; 
Rohan, four very fine, Alfred Harger. Cabbages — ^Dutch Drumhead> 
Timothy Baldwin; Red, for pickling, Ammi Baldwin; Sugar Loaf, 
Charles Fagen; Savoy, no competition, Ammi Baldwin. Cauliflower 
— Very fine, Timothy Baldwin. Brocoli — Purple Cape, Minor Brad- 
ley. Onions — Yellow, best, Samuel Merwin; White, Deering Dor- 
man. Pepper 8 --Squsish, best, William Mansfield; Ox Hearts, very- 
large, John Burgess; do., Avery C. Babcock. Turnips — While, James 
King; Yellow Aberdeen, Charles Fagen. Celery — White solid, Fred- 
erick Franklin; Red Solid, Frederick Franklin. Egg Plants — Purple, 
J. Harvey, garden of J. A* Hill house. Okra — Purple, Mr. Smith, 
Alms-house. Tomatoes — best, John Burgess. Sweet Potatoes — from 
seed raised by J. M. Prescott the year before, J. M. Prescott. For the 
largest and best contribution of vegetables, the premium of $5 was 
awarded to E. Franklin. 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, — On visiting the stated meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, on the 19th Sept. and subee- 

Jjuent ones, I was much gratified at the fine display of plants, dahlias, 
ruits, vegetables, &c. I noticed some fine plants from Mr. Buist^s 
garden, of the Man^ttM cordif61ia,Wits^n»o corymbdsa, and several He- 
minthus coccioeas, &c. 
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The premium was awarded to NicholaB Biddle, Esq., for the best 
grapes produced under glass: the plants were in the best possible condir 
tioa, full of fruit and auite ripe, and being inter:spersed up and down 
the room, had a fine eflect. Ihe l>est grapes, produced in the open air, 
were exhibited by James Laws, Northern Liberties; they were the 
Hanstoretto, the black Hamburgh, the Royal Cbasselas, ^Elsinburgh, 
&c.; the bunches were large, and the fruit fully ripe, and of the 
best flavor. On visiting Mr. Laws's grapery, I was much surprised to 
see so much done in so small a space; the vines were healthy, and in 
£De bearing, being full of the finest grapes I have ever seen,^having no 
conception that there were so many fine grapes produced, comparative- 
ly, in the heart of our city; there were many of the finest varieties, be- 
«ides those 1 have enumerated, but recently planted. I tasted a glass of 
wine made from the Isabella grape three years ago, and a finer flavor- 
ed wine I would not wish to drink. Mr. L. deserves the greatest praise 
for his assiduity in bringing to perfection so many fine grapes ;*and is a 
strong inducement to every amateur to cultivate the vme. From his 
gentlemanly conduct, and urbanitjr of manner, I am certain he would 
freely impart any knowledge in its cultivation. His residence is in 
JNorth Seventh street, above Callowhill. 

The premium watermelons of Mr. Hatch, Gamden, N. J., were very 
superior and very large. So were those of Mr. Wilson, Burlington, JN. 
J. Mr. Cammack's cantelopes were uncommonly large, and fine fla- 
vored. Mr. Pepper's grapes and butter 'pears were very fine; so were 
the plums of Thomas Fisher, and the peaches of Joseph Price were 
larce and of the finest flavor. 

Fnoticed some plants of cotton that were raised by Thomas G. Per- 
•cival, Esq., in his garden, in flowers and in pod. Some of the cotton 
was tolerably matured, and others had ripened. The dahlias exhibited 
by Mr. Buist, Mackenzie & Buchanan, Mr. Parker, Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Landreth, and Mrs. Hibbert, were uncommonly fine, considering the 
aieason. No premium was awarded for the dahlias that evening, part 
having it for that night two weeks, when there appeared many competi- 
tors, and the flowers were very fine. The first prize was awarded! to 
George C. Thorburn, New York, who exhibited Middlesex Rival, 
Kingscofe Rival, Exemplar, Smith's Napoleon, Girling's Topaz, War- 
minster Rival, Widnall's Rienzi, Widnall's Reliance, l2itella, Weils's 
Xetitia, Springfield Major, and Conqueror of Europe. 

The above new ones are a great acquisition to the amateur, as they 
«re of the very best kinds, the finest forms and colors. The second 
prize was given to Thomas Heiskell, Bristol, We noticed some verv 
superior ones from the garden of Thomas Hancock, Burlington, N. J. 
He had a flower of Smith's Napoleon, which exceeded any thing we 
ihave ever seen. — YourSy G, fVatson, Philadelphia, Nov, 21, 1838. 

Monthly meeting, Nov, StOth — The report of this meeting we were, 
i'n part, promised by Mr. Burrows, the secretary, but it has not yet 
reached us. We were in the city and present at this meeting, but did not 
take any notes, having had the promise above named. We will state, 
however, that the meeting was well attended, and the exhibition very 
good. The flowers were mostly chrysanthemums; besides these, there 
^asnot much of note, except some splendid plants of Epiphyllum trun- 
>c&tum, grafted on the C^reus triangularis. The largest of them belong- 
ed to Mr. Pepper, and is probably one of the most magnificent objects 
ever seen. A correspondent of ours has noticed this plant, at p. 28. The 
^raA is inserted in a stem about hve feet high, and the plant forms a head 
iive or six feet in circumference, with from two hundred to three hundred 
:flowers fully expanded. The graft is only three years from the inser- 
tion. About seventy plants of seedling chrysanthemums were shown 
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by Mr. Kilvington, gardener to Wm. Lloyd, Esq., some of which were 
wperb. We shall notice them hereafter. The veffetables comprised 
Brussels sprouu, celery, cardooDs« &.C., ail of whicn were fine. Pre- 
miums were^deelared««--£J. 



Art. IV. FaneuU HaU Market. 



Roots, Tuben, fye. 
Potatoes: 

^'p«"«'.{pa:::: 

Sveet Potatoes, per buslie!,. . 
Tumipd: 

French, per bushel, , 

Ruta Baga, per bashel,.. . 
Onions: 

Red, per banch, 

YeUow, per bunch 

^'^''^'Sperbundi,.... 

Beets, per bunhel 

Carrots, per bushel, , , 

Pasnips, per bushel, 

Hoiseiudish, per pound,. . . 

Raoishea, per bunch, 

Shallots, per pound, 

Garlicj per pound, 



From To 



Cabbaga, Salads, ^c. 

Cabbages, per doxen : 

Savoys, 

Drumheads, 

Red Dutch, 

Cauliflowei-s, each,. 

Brocoli, each, 

Lettuce, per head, 

Celery, per root: 

Giant red and white,. . . 

Common 

Spinach, per half peck,. . . 
Tomatoes, per half peck,.. 



^cts. 



126 
60 

1 60 
76 

1 60 
76 

2 50 
1 00 
1 60 

26 
12J 



4 

8 

26 

4 

60 

60 

76 

8 

8 

20 

12 



60 

78 1 
75 1 
124 
10 
6 

10 

6 

17 



ffcts« 



50 
60 
75 

1 76 



60 
60 

6 

4 
GO 

6 
75 
76 

12 
1^) 



10 
25 



Squashes and Pumpkins* 



Sqna«hes: 
Autumnal Marrow, per cwt. 1 
Winter crook-oeck, pr cwt.'l 00 



Fran I To 



3ccs.9cts. 



Oviada, per cwt. . 
Pumpkiofl, eaoli.... 



Fruits. 



2 00 
12 



Apples, dessert, new : 

Common, i ^ ^T\" ' ' 
* i per bushel,. . . 

Baldwins, per barrel, 

Sweet apples^ per barrel,.. . 

Golden Pippme, per barrel,. ,3 00 

Greenings, per barrel, 2 00 

RussetB, per barrel, 2 00 

Blue Pearmains, per barrel, 2 00 
Pears, per doxen: 

Cliauniontel, 

Green Syivaocbe 

Beurre Diel 

Winter St. Michaels, 

Si. Germain, 

Baking, per btvliel, 

Graoes, per lb: 

Malaga, 

White sweet- water, 

Citron Melons for preserves, ea. 

jCnuiberries, per busliel, 

Quinces, per bushel, 

Berberries, per buthel, 

Lemons, per dozen,. 

Oranges, per dozen, 

Pifie-nppl^, each, 

jChcstnuis, per bushel, 

Walnuts, per busliel, 

Cocoanuts, each 

|Alroonds,(sweet,)per pound,. . 

Shaddocks, each 

iFilberts, per pound, 

jCastana, 

{English walnuts^ per lb 



60 
60 

200 
2 00 



20 
26 
25 
60 
50 
1 60 

26 

lit 

1 26 

8 00 

1 00 

20 



124 

1 75 

2 00 
6 

124 

26 

4 

4 

64 



200 
75 
2 60 
2 50 
4 00 
2 60 
2 25 
2 60 

26 

874 
60 

75 
200 



1 76 

1 25 
26 

26 
200 

2 60 
6 



Remarks. — There is but a slight alteration in prices since our last. 
The stock of nearly every thing is ample and the demand steady. The 
<Gelery and spinach crop has been somewhat injured by the early setting 
in of cold weather, ana orobably a gradual rise in prices may lie antici- 
pated.^ Foi/rf, M. T., Boeton, ffav, U^th, 1858. 



LIST OF PLANTS, 



367 



df cAcia, 6 ip. 

Tap. 

armita 

Gonipicua 114 

caltrir&rmli 300 

decipieni 393 

decArreaf s64 

Hoiutdnt SO 

UnceolAta 114 

loogifdlia 56. 65. 66 

108. 111. 139. 143 

puMacdna 114 

pulchdla 56 

8pect4bUe 114 

tortudsa 450 

verticil lAta 107 

ve«Uta 966 

virgita 90 

Ach4nia malvaviscaa 367 

^chill^ .«Ul«r61ium 971 

wfcoDitum 357 

chin^nie 911 

AcropUra Loddlg^iii 17 

Aclx^a 941 

Afap&nlhas, 4 yar. 367 

ambell&tiia 311. 319 

AgAva americina, 361. 369. 39*2 

var. vartegAta 393 

A'Jaga orlentAlia 973 

Albikca altinima 367 

Allam&nda catbirtica 137 

./floe, 6 sp. 367 

enaifAlla 393 

Alona6a 394 

Aldysia citrioddn 169. 393 

Alpinia niktana 369. 399. 393 

nutans variegAta 90 

Alatdnia macropbyila 153 

AlstrcBm^na acQtififtlia 367 

F16s Martknt 962 

ligt% 369 

Pdegr^na VSSn. 969 

tricolor 937. 367 

4llba'a 357 

^yaanmaaxAtilfl 197 

AmarylU*, 7 ap. 369 

10 ap. 367 

3 8p. - 90 

BMadinna 393 

braaiii^nsli 64 

equ^fltris 436 

formoaluima 64. 357 

Jobnadni 149.936.937.97 

palnaclna 149. 144 

aami^nala 

Amminnta 433. 435 

AnpbicArpa 943. 335 

Ampbicoma argata 957 

eoiAdi 957 

Amrdnia Alba 970 

latittlla 970 

Mlicifdlla 970 

vlicAria 970 

AaaeArdiom ocddantAle 451 

VOL. IV. — NO. XII 



AnetocbllQi setAcMi 189 

Anemia califdrnica 911 

Aiidr6meda 54 

^Heeldnia pub^acena 433 

Mlicariiefdlia 337. 435 
AnfctAnglum 949 

AnigozAniboa fl^rlda 374 

Mangl^iiTar. angustl- 

fdlla 181 

rOAi 367 

jindna palustria 434 

.^mirrblnum mAJaa 370 

mAJunvar. caryopkyl- 

loidea 956 

Adtas ericokdea 953 

^eiba 450 

Aquildgia canad^niis 949 

AiAlia nudicaiilis 949 

ArauedriaexUln 95L 393 

ImbricAto 351 

dfrbuttts, 4sp. 90 

CTnedo 367 

Arctdtis Aspera 367 

Ardiaia 397 

coloriU 393 

crenulAte 931 993. 369 

jolanAcea 33^ 311. 369 

umbeilAU 90 

Ardulna biapia^ 367 

JSrica Alba 351 

moiUAna 369 

AraUMtoaorpblogloaaoldea 970 

97] 

Argemdne inexleAiia 433 

.^ristoldchia braaill^naia 19 

semperv)ren8 367 

slpbo 970 

AristotAlm Macqui fol. Tar. 19 

AnAnga aaecharifen 351 

ArtocArpua Inclaa 433 

integririMia 433 

i/f rum trypbyllum 949 

dfacMpia« arb^rea 367 

cttraaaAvlca 367 

quadrifdUa 971 

tuberdsa 313 

AspAragua offlcinAlia 91 

.tfaplAnium 949 

.ifster arguphyllua 367 

AatrAntia niAJor 313 

minor 971 

ABtrapo*a Wallichn 33. 369 

367.393 

jfAmteJapdnlca 367 

AvicAnnia lAcida 434 

Ditida 434 

tomentAaa 434 

AzAlea calendulAoaa 367 

indica 349. 367 

^Icgana 141 

GilllngbAm^ 141 

bybrlda 107. 114. 135 

136.141 

lgii«icena 114. 136 

60 



AzAlea pbcenleea 107. 141. 143 

144. 849. 367 

punicaa, probably 

aynonymoui with 

plMBnicea 114 

SmUbM Goccinea 114 

136 

YoAngi 141 

ledifAlia 135. 349. 367 

nudifl^ra 976 

pdntica 976. 367 

Az6Ua magellAnica 435 

Balnim ip. 130 

BAnksta 393 

68p. 369 

6ap. 397 

criccfAlla 397 

longifdiia 397 

aerrAta 904 

aptniildaa 397 

Bapttaia 335 

Butdtat bonariAnaia 411 

Baultlntfl toroentAaa 363 

Beaaf&rtia decuaaAU 39t 

BegAnta, ip. S79 

6 ap. 19 

argyroatlgma 935. 351.367 

diacolor 367 

inpiirnia • 93. 935. 979 

parviflAra 935 

aemperfldrena 351 

BenCbAmia fta^Ubra 90 

Birbm* .A)ulf6lium 97 

Beal^ria aernilAia 179 

BiapAnia 179 

4ap. 367 

^minokdea, a ayn. of 

Tiama jaaminoldaa 

19. 60. 114 
BlAtIa Ayacinthtaa 397 

Tankervllltf 115. 137 

BoccAnia cordAta 308 

BoerbaAvia hiraAta 433 

Bolbophylhim umbellAtum 414 
BAmbax Ciiba 363 

BonapArtea/uocea 363 

BorAnia creuulAta 19 

serniiata 351 

BracbyrAmalaUfAlia 19 

BraaaavAla cucullAta 18 ' 

tubercttlAUim 18. 90 

BmgmAnaia aanguinea SiO. 115 

149. 153. 181 

WaymAntt 180 

WhvmAnitf, • ayo. of 

WaymAnn 73 

Biiknta nodifldra 33 

Brunayigia Joaepbi&« 363 

BryaoneAna 451 

Aiyttm rAaenm 949 

Ailblne flotibAada 367 

apeclAaa 143 

BorchAlla cap^nala 149 

AlegaDB 367 
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CkctaMfSap. 90 

Ackerminti nd^or, a 
•yo. of Epipbyliam 
AckenD4na 153 

Bdyd«n 153 

heptagdMf 364 

meloc4ctitt 153 

Napi^rt 153 

8c6Usa 153 

BpecidBVLBf a lyn. of B» 
pipbyllum ipeciA- 
ram * 37. 401 

•pecloatosUnus, a gyii. 
of C^reuB ■pecioats- 
■imiu L37. 138. 148. 148 
Calddium 434 

Calandrinia discolor S7.197.357 
gntDdilldra 87 

CaUtboa sebrioa 393 

CaleeoUria cooipr^a S35 
eotymb^M 970. S71 

▼ar. Grand Mltan 970 
integrlfdUa ,977.968.311 
367 
pUllda 111 

ruf6ia 367 

aanguinea S35 

tikoolor 936 

OUU etht6piea S67 

CalU6pii8 tioci^rla var.atm- 

•angttloea 3B7 

CalUMAchys robOitai 19 

Calliat^mon 817 

macnMUchyum 917 

Caiolhiimius qaadrtrdliOB 368 
Camellia Japoafca, 49 var. 155 

5Uvar. 368 

. . 41ba pl^no 363 

, . ▼ariegica Ddira 99 

. . Alnutti Mip^tba Ddva 94 
i.cltliiMBidra 866 

..atronUiena 967 

,1. Bauniannuliia 100 

J. Bucklidma 9e.ll3 

, . CampMllti 99. 266 

, . eandldlBrima 91 

..Cardinal 845 

j.coccinea gg 

icolorita B6va 92 

Colvillit 98. 114. S65 

j rtbra Si 965 

j|« — atriata, proba- 
bly aayn. of ColviIItt.256 



Camellia j. imbriUU S5.64 
-41ba 



J. eomdie 
j. eoncinna 
j. cor&llina 
j.coronita 
j. ciirvata$06ra 
j. Decandulieji 
J. del^cta 
j. deiicatlisfmn 
j. Derbiaiuz 
j. Donckela^ri 19.99..'J5.n3 
201.265 
j. Dotn^HUi 
j eclipse 
J. ^'legana 
J. epfrooi^nsia 
j. Eatberi 
j. flinbriata 
J. fl6rida 
j. FWfi 



99 

h3 

22. 366 

265 

20 

98 

100 

90.93.55 



113 

65 

55. 64. 965 

536 



Kini 
j-Landr^thit 



90.22.55 

te S9 

idr^thit 905 

, . Lawrenceiana 952 

, . Lr^Daaup^rba 966 

marmorita 99 

Maria Dorothaa 90 

myrtifdlia 935. 965 

, . nobUiaaJma 92 

. ocbrolei^ca 92 

. Pulm^h Uba 19 

. Palmer's Perfection J '29 

. 2>apaver4cea lOO 

' i>soiit)Iora ^legana 265 

Pampdnia 98 

punctMa <5. 965 

f implex 101 

R6B9. Victoria 851 

3.r68ean<^va 99.100.113 

j.'Roide FayaBaa 100 

; . RolUnf 99 

' . ruito»i8«iraa 90 

;. rubriea61ia 

, . . variagAta 

ayDonymooa Willi 



Ctltifl 38» 

Ceriatium ▼uUAtnm 948 

C^rbera Tbev^tia [ 368 

C^reua, 6 ap. 367 

99 »p. 404 

Ackerminn, a ayn. of 
Epiphyllum Aaker- 
ni&nti 142. 915. 393 

1>^ppen 90 

flagallif5rmia 144.148.401 
grandifldrua 138. 915 

969. 269. 401 
JenklnadBi 915 

3 var. 142 

MaHaE6ii> 144.402 

Napole^Du 404 

nlger 20 

SInllantboldea 138 

niithtn 402 



rubricaUia 
i. ScbrynmaakM 
j.apatbulAu 
l.apecidaa 
> apicita 
]. auperbiasima 

Bw^tu 
Sweetiaiw 
j. tilcoloc 
J. trmmpbana * 
J. Trypboaa 
J. Vand«Bia 

c4niea 



-aup^bt 



99 
29 

100 

64 

19 

29 

99.866 

99 

89 

19.92 

64 

113 

64.08 

98 

363 

98 



J. varlegita 

j. vendia 

J. Victoria Astwerpi- 

^nais 966 

J. Waablngianu 154. 155 
J. Welb4Dkn J13. 265 

euryaftdea r6«ea 1J4 

retlcQlAta 55. 109.117.966 



Campi""'* medium 
•ersiefpfdlia 
'^ fl.pl. &1ba 

csriilea 
portenflchnglidiia 
pyramidilla 

C4nnn,3sp. 

fliccida 

Reev^au 
Cnps^lla _ ^ / 
CaiirlfdliuB Frazin 

ParycUmenum 

aempcnrtrcna 
C4rlca Papdya 



271 

971 

971 

971 

23 

34.368 

393 

368 

69 

62 

336 

971 

271 

271 

95.228.355 

35G.363.389 

Ofcrdamlne unlfldra, a ayn, 

of Leaven w6rthiaaurea J02 



266 

113 

55. 153. 905. 206 

J. francoftirt^n»l8 92.55.1 13 

J. fulgentisalnia 20 

J. Giloau ig, 20. 90 

j. Gldrla Diiindi 99 

j. GiAya ndva 97 

j. grandiKsima 100 

j. Gunn^lJ* 22 



I C&asla, aeveral ap. 
CaUUpa ayrii^tffdlia 
Catasdtum 
CAtUeya 

crtspa 

ForbAatt 

Harriodm 

labiAta 



388 

308 
17 
17 

231 
90 

182 
181. 184 



Loddig^n var. Bani- 

adni, a ayn. of C. 

Uarriadni 183 

Perrinn 181 

aup^rba 414 

Oandthua 335 



BmilhiaM, probably a 
ayn. of Bniithn 



19 



■pe'cidaua, a ayn. of 
Epipbyliam apecid- 
aum £35.836 

apecioaiaajmaa 915. 269 
270. 272. 8n. 313. 364 
401.404 
apl^ndena— a ayn. of 
Epipbyllum aplto- 
didum 836 

Btrigdaua 90 

triangulAiia 96.115.389 
404 
tnincitum— a ayn. of 
Epipbyllum truncA- 
tom 98 

Vand^ala 148. 158. 830 
318. 417 
Tar. new acariet 970 

Oiatrum laneif^lium 968 

Papjn 388 

Cliame*ropa hArailia 861. 398 
393 
ChefratiAmonjrfataiioldeB 363 
Cheldne 848 

Cbenintbe Bark^m 388 

CbirAnta anioldea 3C8 

Cborizema cordAtam 818 

HencbmAnu SI 8 

Cbry v^U crAcea 197. 393 

CbryE6cDroa cAma a<irea 968 
ChymocArput pentaphylloa 68 
Cicca diattcha. See Rika 

grofaularoidea 434 

Cimicifuga fte'tJAa 318 

CinerAria, 4 tp. 368 

cru^nta 58 

luasilagolfAlla 58 

WaierbouaiAMa, 3 var. 58 

Cinhas'a fliaco lutea 61 

pAllida 6& 

obtusAta 61 

TbuuAraii 991 

Ckrbop^talum cMpitdaam 338 

Clstuapiirpmea 835 

AlvifAHua 368 

vagenAta 368 

atrua, 16 ap. and var. enu- 



merated 
aurantkacam 
CladAalia 
Clarkia polchAlla 
Alba 
ClAmatia 
alplna 
crlspa 
er^cta 
florida 

var. bicidor 
fntegrtaiia 
8i«b61dt 



19.1 



368 

73 

335 

197* 871 

197.977 

sn 

mi 

368 

318 

999.313 

899.335 

971 
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Cledme ASS 

modifldn 368 

■plndm 357. 393 

Cl^thm arbdrea 368 

CleiM>Bt6ma trldenUta 303 
Cli&nthua pan&eeus 155 

CoMa scindetts 180- 3ri6 

Coec6loba 435 

Oocblosp^rmmii serratirdU- 

nm 450 

Cqffia arkWcA 363.968 

orientills '3G3 

Combrdtum 435 

purparaum 138. 153. 315 

403 

Comme Una orchiold«g 413 

Comply n«a 993 

ConocUnium parasifiUian^ 433 

Contoubea spkAta 450 

Coorall&rla blddra S43.371 

racemdsa 343 

C6rchoru«Jap6nlcu»— a lyn. 

of K^rria jap6Dica 3r)8 

Coreopsis 337 

lanceoUra 337 

Corm'a pulcbdia 107 

specidsa 107. 119 

viridifl6ra 107. 368 

CoTjdM'w cucullAU 342 

fomidsa 370 

C6rypha umbiucauUfera 363 

C68niu8 teottifdlius 178 

Cdstns 8peci6sufl 184 

Cbtyl^don cocclnea 368 

Cr4Mula acutip^tala 368 

coccinea 979. 368 

CralK'gMB Cms f41U 43. 133 

gUber 363. 368 

populifdlla 43 

punctata 43 

Cresc^ntia CujiU 363. 389 

Crkoam am4biIo 33. 933 364 

368.393 

Careyamm 90 

pedunculAtani 368 

■cAbrum 311 

Ctdcua ImperAti 94 

var. albifldraa 94 

T^rnoa 94 

Crodmia 55 

CroCaUria 335 

^legana 107. 351 

CnrpCochUus aangnloea 301 

Ctecilbnlua Bikew 971 

Cikphea flAva 434 

Carat^lla aroericAna 451 

Cuseuta grov^olena 433 

Cycaa jrevoiata 964. 363. 368 

393 

Qyelamen p^ralcam 144 

^ddnia sin^nsta liitea 90 

CjiiibidJiimpalclidllam 971.319 

vtri«c«nB 338 

CyperAcea 435 

gronilnea 434 

Cyrilla pulch^lla 848. 368 

Cyitopddittm 17. 450 

Andcndnt SO 

CytisiM Lab^roQin 970 

racemdsa 936 

Cynorcbjrs faatJgidta 95 

Cyprip^dinro venuslaa 368 

D4phne oddra 74 

Datura arhdrea 33, 368 

A-mdw 180 

Stiamdvinni 73. 180 

David.^ia latifdlia 56 

I>elpMniiiiii AjAcia 0. pi. 970 

azAreuni 31 

eUtam 970 

enndifldnia )1 



ZTelphinlnm IntennMhuD 379 

var. palmatifidum 373 

palroatifidum a syn. of 

intennddiuin vmr. pal- 

matifldum 379 

ain^nae 970 

Dandrdbium BarringtdnuB 18 

cAndidum 309. 413 

diDBifldrum 375 

fuimdaum 875 

specidsum 18. 90 

atupdsum 413 

Dian^Ua ca;rdlea 935. 368 

£>ici&mnus Alba 970 

n:kbra 970 

Dlervilla canad^nsia 971 

DigitAlls 970 

purpdurea 971 

Alba 971 

DUwynta floribvinda 936 

juiiipeiina 19 

Dions'a muscipak 34 

Didsma Alba 368 

capitAM. 65. 107 

DiplAceua puolceua 19. 398 

DudecAlbeon intefriAlMim 337 

Dblictum prariena, a ayn. of 

JlfttcuiM prurieiw 959 

DoryAnthes 115 

Dracai'na auatiAUa 363 

di&co 351 

f^rrea 368 

ferniglnea 363 

Dracnc^pbnliim altai^naa 370 

areun^nse 371 

Rnyadiiaauai 971 

Drymdnia Ucolor 179 

Dyrkia remotcifldra 19 

Echev^ria vaudifblia 368 

EcblnAceaDicludni 300 

EcbinocActua 916. 351 

creniktaa 404 

Eyri^ais 143.915.916.977 

307. 368. 403. 404. 416 

in(iUiplez 404 

Ottdiu# 404 

polvlnAta 19 

acdpa 19. 351 

tublfldraa 915 

fchktea 450 

Eclipta 335 

ElytrAria tridentAU 433 

Bmbdihram apecioaia^imam, 

a ayn. of Teldpea apecio- 

aiJMiroa 434 

f'mpetrum ConiAdi 103. 106 

rdbnim 104 

EndocArpon 943 

Enkianthua qolnqaefldnia 373 

reticulAtua 373 

E'paeria campanulAta dlba 965 

rdbra 365 

dioamsfdlia 19 

Brand ifldra 64. 107 

Eeteron^ma 19 

Impr^aaa 90. 966 

▼ar. 965 

niniperina 64 

nivAlia SG5 

paluddaa 90* 64. 112 

pdnReua 965 

rdaea 965 

▼ariablia S65 

£pld«ndrum 17. 435 

6 ap. 184 

alikaaimum 303 

Ceboildttjaayn ofOfidd- 

ium ceholldU 25 

cinnabarinum 26 

cucuIlAtum 309 

hvldam 419 



Epld^ndram longlcdUa 309 

aoctitmum 303 

ochrAceum 309 

Prrmentdhi 936 

reaicAtum 413 

£pimddhim al|Aniun 373 

graadifldrum^ 966 

violAceom 379 

Epiphyllum AckeimAna 409 

404 

alAtnm 404 

criapAtam 404 

llltehknft a ayo. of E. 

aplendldum 404 

apecldaum 915. 936. 46S 

404 

aplendldum 936. 404 

truncAlum 38. 64. 115. 130 

148. 408. 404 

ErAnthemum pulcbellum 368 

JEHca, 37 ap. 337. 947 

84ap. 944 

andromedifldra 935. 991 

arbdrea 64. 65. 66. 107 

109. 111. 140. 991. 368 

Ardena 136 

uristAta m^or 966 

bAccana 65. 107. 111. 140 

blAnda 349. 393 

Bowiedxa 136 

cAflVa 6S. 107. 109. 136. 

140.991 

carinAta 966 

cdlorana 65. 349. 393 

conchiHdm 291 

concinna 140. 391 

e^ucolor 135. 140. 417 

confidia 140 

conaoldta— probably an 

error and intended lor 

peraoldta 64 

cni^nta 109 

aup^rba 19 

cur^'ifldranlbra 19 

ericiokdea 140 

gilva 140 

glutindaa— Uiia abould 

be lealndaa 417 

grAcilia 19 

berbAcea 109. 140 

ign^acena 966 

le'via 19 

longifldra 991 

mammdaa 65. 100. 991 

margariiAcea 140 

mediterrdnea 65. Ill 

Monadnti 10 

pelldcida 916 

peraoldta 106. 13& 308 

pabdacena 106. 140 

m^or 140 

purpdrea 368 

realudaa 136 

rdbida 107 

BavUedaam^Jor 19 

acabridicala 966 

uanapArens S66 

tubifldra 106. 140. 991 

▼entricdaa 136 

■updrba 66. 109. 136 

▼drniz 19 

vdralcolor 107 

▼ertlcillAta 991 

▼ulgArla 166. 368 

JCrknuaalplnw 368 

Eriotidtryajapdnie* 368 

EriocaAlon 433. 484 

Erytbrina Chtta-iAlU 74.237 

398 3<1 

laarifdlia 363 

Erytbctalnm 999 
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Eicall6nfe rdlbm 19 

Escbwi^lera parvillArt €i5 
Eucalyptus cordttft 33 

saligna 368 

Euc6mi« punettta 311. 368 
Eugenia ausCrAlia 351. 363. »» 
Jtmbo9 — a syn. of Jam. 

td9a vulcAiia 368 

layilirdlia 36S. 36d 

uatfl<Sra 'M3 

£b6nymous Jap6oicuB fol. 

var. 19 

ain^iisia elegantisaimus 

351 

fol. var. 351 

fol. a6rea var. 351 

Eapat6ri»ni :^4'2 

j:Upb6rbta canari^naia 351 

char^ciaa 318 

Credni 351 

iacquintjldra 261 

Poina^ttu— a syn.of Poin- 

a^ttia pulcherrima 363 

pun&cea 363 

8pec1<)aa 363 

apl^ndeaa S36. 351 

ven^ta 318 

Ear7&l« IM. S12. 913. 314 

amaz^nlca 311. 213 

ftrox 154 

Agus 335 

Ileus alnifdlia 343 

austrAlia 3G3 

bengal^naii 363. SbS 

cdrica 368 

eliatics 33. 37. 363 

^p^lnea 368 

▼estita 368 

Foreatl^ra 335 

Francda soocbiflAra 368 

AmAria apecidaa 970 

Vticbna 176 

arbor^flcena 176 

cylindrAcaa 410 

dep^ndens 176 

^lagans 336 

fblgena 175 

globdsa 66. 197. 979. 368 

mijor 273 

gricilia 235.311.368.393 

macroft^mma 368 

micropbylla 66. 235. SS7 

410 

monophylla 368 

(bymifdlia 410 

tubifl^im S35 

Yo6ngi gnndifldn 33 

Oaill&rdui bgcolor 197. 313 

Galintbua nivAlia 150 

Oardoquia Hook^m 33. 153 

Gazinla pavdnia 368 

rigena 3(i8 

Oeni^ amerlcAna 450 

<?eni9t« canari^nsia 3C8 

OentiikiNi acadlia S3. 54 

OerAnium ■triitum 270 

Gerirdta 105. 335 

flAva 357. 393 

purpikres 357 

GAanera aggregita 19 

biUb6fl« 236 

Ddigldstf 19 

Pultenx'a S266 

rupMria 19. 855 

ratila 3«:8 

Gllia tricolor 971.39:) 

OladloluacardioAlii 3G8 

coramAnla 271 

BataMnaia 344. 357. 368 

psittaciooa.! nu, of 0. 

natiUiisto 386 



Gladiolus rAaeoa 368 

Glcditf cbsUi tricinthop 43 

Gloxinia Candida 236. 279. 273 

grand>fl6n 153. 373 

maculAta 313 

nitila 2^5 

specidsa 236. 273. 373 

11. 41ba 3t« 

fl. ccraiea 368 

Onaph^lium glomeritum 3t 8 

16c id u in 273 

Ooidia ntirea 336 

pinir6Iia 107. 112. 137 

simplex 3(8 

Gojnpbia Bcumin&ta 435 

Gdodia latifdlia 368 

Goody^ra 18*2 

Gon^dra atropurp6rea 17 

Gusi&vta augui>ta 450 

HiPnidntbus coccineua 363. 3('8 

HAkea 993 

suav^olens 363 

flkmam^lis 335 

HarpAlyce 343 

Uedychium coron&rium 34 

liilvum SO 

grdcile SO 

Helidnthus 343 

/feliotr^piuin 308 

grandiftdrum 65 

peruvi&num 65 

Helldnta lucida 368 

/feineruc&llia ccrulea 406 

disticha 406 

fl. pi. 406 

fliva 406 

fiilva 406 

Japunlca 406 

Heniimeris urticcfolia 368 

Herp^tris 450 

msvcrlB matroDAlis diba fl. 

pi. 370 

Hibb^rtta groasulariviiUa SO 

voiabilis 3f8 

inbi9cu8 fCilgens 357 

lilncinua 175 

Mdnihifl 357 

paliistris 357 

rdM sinensis fl. pi. lAtea 

363. 368 

fl. pi. r^ea 363. 368 

fl. pi. nibra 363. 868 

fl. pi. variegAta 363 

368 

Himdntia clnchonAceum 67 

Hlrt^lla racemdia 433 

Ho^fza cocci nea 368 

llork^lui flisca 93 

H6vea lanceoldta 19 

panndsa 19 

H6ya carndaa fiS5. 313. 368 

393 

Hydringea 335 

Hydn^lea spindsa 433. 435 

Hypericum moD6gynuin 368 

Hyp6chnl> n^bro cinctua 67 

riex .^quif6liuin 393 

cnusifdlia 393 

niicium floridanum 368 

parvlfldnim 368 

Incarvillea argi^ta, a syn. of 

Amphicome argiblta 257 

Indig6rera coccinea 107. 937 

Ipoma'a sp. 368 

lIorsfAIIui 922.411 

in-ignis 929.411 

Tris florentina 276 

germdntca 276 

pMudacdrua 277 

sib^rica 976 

Swe^ttt 276 



IsmdOtf J. 

I'xia croc&ta 936 

Izdra coccinea 33. 235. S73 

363.368 

rdsea 351. 367 

Jacquinta annflldria 19. 458 

Jambdsa austrdllfl, a syn. of 

Eugenia myrtifdlia 363 

vulgiria 393 

Janthdnia 459 

Jaaminum 433 

10 sp. and var. 368 

africAnam, tbis, and 21- 

gusirifdlinm are syowof 

J. glaucom 179 

gla&cum 179 

ngustrlfdlium. BeeJ.af" 

ricAnum 179 

J&tropfaa Cureat 363 

^ssypiifdlla 433. 436 

Manikol 363 

multMda 363. 368 

Arena 433.435 

Jiiga 451 

JustiCM Adkatoda 363. 368 

calytrlcha 90. 368 

cirnea 20. 115 

coccinea 368 

quadrifida 368 

specidsa 963. 368 

Jussietia nAlans 435 

K41mui angustlfdlla 970 

Iatif6lia 971.977 

Kiempf^ha rot<inda 363 

Kenn^dya coccinea 107 

monophylla 107 

var. TdwneJi 167 

nibic6nda 369 

K^rr(ajap6nica 968 

Kraniirui tzinta 459 

Krlgta virglnlca 971 

Kiihnta S35 

Lageretne'mta indica 370 

regina 370 

LagunculAria racemdaa 434 

Lant&na aculeita 369 

cam&ra 369 

fuacAta 336 

odorAta 369 

Beldwn 441. I53L 369 

389.393 

specldaa 27a 351 

LatAnia borb6nlea 363 

Laiknis Campkara 363.369 

cinnaro6mum 363 

cerAsua 363 

ezaltAta 393 

indica 393 

n6bilia 369 

p^rsica 363 

Leaven w6rtlita 109 

aurea 109 

Micba6ztt 109 

Lecb^a 335 

Lecbenaultia formdea 33. 107 

113.153.936.369 

Leptoalpbon androsAceua 3S9 

denaifldnia 399 

Leptosp^rmum bacc4tam 369 

Leucad^ndmn arg^nteuai 33 

ZJr'istrum likeidum 369 

lilium 973 

canad^nae 963.994.350 

Jap6nicum 49 

iancifdlium rdtbnim 63 

Bup^rbnm 983. 294 

•op^rbom Tkmk.^^ 

syn. of L.spe€id«um 69 

apecldsum CBI. 299 

Ugrinum 994 

ItMdsua 115 
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Iliii6iila monatnidn ' 115 

ruMseens 115 

trifoliita 369 

Zioum mon6gynam 19 

tigrynum 369 

Limii6cbaris CoiiUMn6n< 430 

L»d»a aurantiaca 335 

lateritia 8S3. S66. 335 

LoMlia 949 

b&color 136 

cardlnilia 977 

crania 937 

gr&cills 97 

fieutrophylla 178 

•pl^ndeofl 357 

Lonicera 970 

&lbam 276 

llAva 351 

var. 977 

Lophoap^mmm icAodens 344 

393 

Laiaia alp&na 414 

Zuplnus Maraball»bitia 970 

X.ycbnte eoronftrla S73 

Lyiiin4cbla 970 

quadrifdlia 971 

verticil lita 971 

▼uig&ria 971 

Xythrum salleiriQin 971 

vertkillAU 319 

Maciara aurantiaca 43. 193 

Macrantli^ra Lecdntii 104. 106 

Magnolia ajMWtffdlia 

var. fuacAta 369 

fliscAta 363 

Klabca 977. 319 

grandifl6n 363. 369. 393 

363. 3C9 



Malocietos mlnaz 
Maaembryinthemum 



purpikrea var. Boulaa- 

gjidna 369 

Bcralangeiffaia, a ayn.of 
the laat named 114 

Mahtoiia odorita 937 

^Alope triflda var, grandl- 

fldra 175 

Malpighia angoAifdlia 369 

glibra 389 

arena 369 

JVilva 175 

MonroecfaM 175 

JTaMJiwa aroericina 363. 389 

BiaminUIAria 916 

acantbophUgma * 19 

discolor 404 

pus&lla 404 

pyramidAlto 19 

aimplez 19 

iwbpolyd^fm 19 

ap. 404 

Man^Ula cordita. This 

•bould be cordifdlla 141 

cordlf61la 141.153.313.471 

glibra, a tyo. of cor- 

dif61la 33 

Manglfera iodica 363. 3S9. 433 

Marty ni« anguldaa— a ay n« 

of the following 60 

diindra 60 

Maadevillia Infricta 339 

Mauriindya Barclaydaa 311 

MazillAria Bdothii 413 

90 

Dlllaadnn 957 

Uelaleika 143 

decuaaita 90 

folidaa 90 

ioBbricita 90 

Aypericirdlla 369 



371 
369 



picta 
Rolllai 



barbitum 
dolabrlf&nno 
Metroaid^roa 
albifl6n 



fiaAca 
lanceoU 



351 

971 
$69 
369 
369 
917 
90 
iO 
90.935 
90 
90 



Aypericirdw 
puMacena 
M^Wn, JiUdaraeh 



inceolita 
latifdlia 
myrtifdlia 

p«ndula W)» 

aallgna 56. 369 

aemperfldrens 369 

MiltAnia apeciAbilla <4 

Mimdaa longtfdlia 56 

macroaticbya-— both 

tbeae apeclea are 

ayn. of jfcAcla loQ- 

glfdlia 56 

pddiea 434 

JWmulua cardindlli94.97.74.393 

Uarrlsdnii 94 

rdaeufl 94 

Bmithti 97. Ill 

varieg&ta 935 

Wheeldrii 935 

Mitch^Ua ripens 971 

Mit^lla 949 

Mogdrlam myrtlAIiam 179 

Honochanthua 436 

virtdia 436 

Monni^ria trifdlia 433 

Moquilea 434 

Mors*a cchUea 369 

M6ma 900 

nitida 93i0 

nivea 990 

MoiDn6bea eoednra 450 

M6nu 335 

multicaaiia 359 

.MaeAiiapn^rlena 952 

MurilUi Ueiat^ria 113. 936 

Miba Cavendiahii 194 

roaaca^a 961. 436 

aapidntum 363. 389. 433 

Mycrdatylia ezcavAtam 413 

Jtyrtaa Citrifdilas 

commiknia fl. pi. 

mucronita 393 

plenolldra 973 

tomentdsoa 369 

JVmdiM dom^atica 369 

J^$Umbnm luteum 154 

JVbmAala afB'nia--^ ayn. of 

the following 373 

floribdnda 373 

Neni6phlla a^rita 97. 399 

Inaignia 329 

tbacelokdea 97 

r6dium S49 

JVSrinm od6ram var. flUvnrn 90 

Bileb^rrimnm 90 

Ichardiaaam 64 

apl^ndena 979 

•pl6ndena fol. var. 90 
Neatr^na 395 

NicoUAnd longifldra 395 

Nieremb^rgia Bl6ckt>— a 
ayn.ofi>eCA)iuiB16ek«< 19 
fllica£illa 19 

Notylia 339 

Nilidalia 935 

JVapbar 164 

AVrophs'a 154.919 

iropla 434 

Victoria, a ayn. of Vic 
t6ri«r^gia 911. 919.913 
Octomdrla Baodri 338 

giteilii 338 

Odontogl^Mom eofdMnin 413 



(Enotb^ra Fiizdri 971 

macrocirpa 306 

tetriptera 410 

OUea eurppa:*U8 369 

ftU^nna 360 

Onddhim 17. 95 

cartbaglB^nae 18 

Ceholl«tt 18. 96 

ccnfragdflum 413 

deltoideum 61 

divaricitum 18. 61 

flav^cena 9;i6 

tlezii6«ain 90. 30a 

LanceikiiKfii 95 

macriintheum 61 

atnmlneum 303. 414 

tetrapitaittm 338 

Op^grapba fiaaiira 67 

• vizlcolor 67 

OpCiDtia lU ap. 404 
braaUi^nsia 148. 409 40d 

Omltbldlum 17 

refl^xum 90 

CXrcbia flmbriAta S276 

Ornith6golum chloroleiicuoi 

414 

geminifldram 414 

montinum 303 

rdfleom 937. 973 

(Xrobaa niger 970 

purpdreua 970 

Oani6naa regAlls 970 

Otyc^ra 435 

(Xzalia Bowi^u 158. 995. 393 

c^rnua 144. 997 

flabellif&rmia 369 

floribbndoa 153 

grandlfldra 369 



roaactt^ 997 

Ozyldbium aiboiiaceBa 19 

retiianm 41 1 

Pm6nia alblfldia 970 

var. frAgrana 979. 976 

HiUBOti 970 

P6ttstt 970 

WbltU^ti 970 

GreviUti 976 

jMoutea^pavericea 90 

64.137.369 

B4nkai0 64. 137. 143 

150.976.369 

Bawdaii 64 

rAaea 369 

rdaea violAeea 90 

purpurAacena 90 

atell&ta atropnrp^xeft 

pl^no 90 

officiniUa var. Albicaoa 

pl^no 976 

Beev^sil 970 

Pallcodrca 450 

PmddnuM 115. 398 

PangAtium Indfcam 4M 

Park^ria Pteroldea 435 

Paaaiflbra alita 144. 178. 416 

caeriklea 416 

eddlia S1|^389.416 

Keraieakiia SD. 138. 417 

Load6n< 90 

onycbkna 955 

phonioea 138. 417 

princeps 178 

purpdrea 969 

quadrangalirli 138 

lacandaa 369 

ccfAlea 143.399.416 

8ulliv4ni-4t ayn. of 

P. onychlna 955 

Paralalia Urtiria S4B 

POTAUlndicA 351 
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Pelargdnhini 15 var. •nil- 

mflratMl 197 

30 « 219 

24 «* 336.237 

18 •( S60 

DaTeyaatm 143 

PriUndra 143 

FentotSmoii CoWc 18u 

digitalis 271 

rtnxioMoide* J79 

Persia aculeAte 148. 916 

402.404 

gmDdtfldra 404 

Perest^ria >p. 17 

Fetrea Siap^Uus GO 

Pct&iHa R16ckti 137. 328 

inleTin^dia 303 

nyctagiaiiUn 935.270 

325. 32B 

phoBiiicea 270. 338 

phAhis 41bus 375 

Pbala:n6p8ifl am4bilifl 375 

coron&riaa 56. 270 

Philaddpbua giandifldnu 56 

14xtt> 299 

•uavdolens 270 

•peci68us 55 

trifldrua 299 

Pbldnila Leonoras 369 

froticdnia 369 

Pbl6z cornea 271 

Dramiii6Ddu 323. S9:) 

6Tar. enum'd 324.335 

■mciilAta 271 

ovata Listondiia 971 

pyramidtfli Tar. 356 

rtwna 150. 334 

PboB^niz dactlUfen 363. 398 

PhyiAlia Pei^ia ^^ 

phytol4ccadec4iidi» 369 

PiiDalto deottMita 107. 153 

300 

incina 999 

nWea— « lyn. of in- 

cina 999 

r^ea 107.300 

Plnus aufltriUi 37 

L4rico 903 

Strdbua 383 

>ylv6itri8 903. 379 

FiBfia BinlidtM 435 

PiUalrnte albifldra 

Pitt68poram cbin^iuw 

tobira 'X» 

nndalAtnm 369 

Plerdma betoromiUa 973 

Pleorotbima 17 

erioc«pbala 302 

FlumMran^bra 369 

Plainbiso 41ba 369 

caplnsis 369. 392 

rdsea 351.369 

Podalyria anatiills 370 

Podol6biain •UofophyUam 23 
Poina^Uaa palebtoima 998 
*^ 363.369 

var. 298 

Folypddinin a6reum 351 

Pblygala cord Atap— proba- 
bly intended for tbe fol- 
lowing 936 
cordifdMa 107 
grandifldra 140 
myrtifolia 
specidw 936. 369 
Folygdna amptaibiiim 435 
Pontwl^ria panieaMta 433. 435 
P6paliM41ba 
canad^naia 
n&vea 384 
vlrg&nictta 384 



PWCal4a GOiMaii 387.357 

303 

FMeat&lla 23 

arfftetea 970 

formdaa 270 

PdUun craaaln^rvto 369 

Poun^UA acrintboa 369 

Preac6Ua plantaginilldm 20 

Primula el4lior 145 

prae'niteoB 143 

tar. fimbridta 144 

9 ap. 369 

Prostrantbdra purpdiw 107 

113 

Prdtea arg^ntea 363 

long1fd.ia 363 

mellfldra ' 363 

Paidium pyrifdmni 369 

braaili^Dae 369 

Paordlea aphylla 393 

pinn4ta 369 

PUria aquilina 436 

Pteroap^rmam 363 

Pultene'a obcord4U 300 

aubuinbell4ta 20 

PUknica graii4tuiii 313 

3 var. 369 

Raffl^M 913 

Handncalua aqoaltllia 435 

lanugindaua 145 

Jib4mou8 cacb4rtieiia 43. 193 

Rlupia flabeUifdriDiB 369 

Rhipaaila aallcorBQidea 363.404 

Kbizonidrpha 67 

/Uiodod^ndron 41ba 369 

arbdreum 966. 369 

azaloldea : 

catewbi^nse 111.312.363 

bybridttin 64. ILL T36 

363.3fi.393 

m4xiiDara 111 

|l6nticum 369 

v^um 369 

Ruaaelltdmni 136. 363 

Bpecidsum 20 

apecUbile 90 

BuperUaaimoA SX) 

18 ap. and var. 90 

Ribet gmMQlarialbUa 430 

Meiiziiaii i 

aanguineum 914*916.968 

apecidsam 112. 268 

tenuifldrun 966 

Richaidsdoia 433 

Bdcheafalcdtn 369 

Rodrigu^Kia 17 

Rodoctaiton ToldbUo 236 

Ro4lla cilidtn 369 

rdaea 369 

Jldia 41ba 307 

carolinidna 971 

indicaodorita 947 

nicrantb^ra. S71 

aeveral Tarietioa of tbe 

TlUa or tea roae enu- 

nerated 936 

many varietlea of bardy 

roeea {enameraled in 

970.973.973.277.3)9 

JZdbus odordtna 270 

Ru^llia ciliiria 153 

fonndaa 369 

Ruaa^lia l6ncea S3. 153 

flaccaldbium denaifldram 413 

gemindtum 413 

BaggiUdriaaaggittifdISn 357 

Balpigldaaia bybridn 27 

S4lvia adrra 369 

azdiea 369 

canteen* 873 

chMMD'diya 80 



fiUTiaewchw» 
ibigena 



66 
386 
3G9 



involii€r4ta 

pulcb^Ua 369 

spldndena 369 

aambdcua canaddnaia 970 

laacinidta 271 

Sanguindria canadensis 308 

Sanaevidra cineta 369 

Saplndua 450 

Snrcochilua parvifldfon 338 

Barrac^nic 56 

purpdrea 971 

8au8o4ria 407 

SehizdntbUB pimdtus 995 

Srhdtia cap^nala 363 

Sc6tt«a denldta 90 

Scilla peruvidna 369 

Secunddcea 433 

Sidum 973 

Soldna 103 

Sen^cio diegans dlba 335 

Serissa fffi'iida 360 

Shepbdrdta 357. 416 

argdnUa 4.416 

Sibbdldta 33 

Sildne laacinidta 153 

Binningta Tioldeen 966 

Siaymbrium 103 

Slam anguatMdlinm 145 

8ol4ndra grandifldn 369 

Sbldnum 435 

tuberdanm 317 

Soliddgo 243 

Sdllya beteropbylla 369 

Snkdra anatrdliB 143 

littor41ta 452 

Sparmdns^ afrlcdaA 106.369 

Bpine^a J37. 335 

41ba 271 

ahincna 176 

barb4ta 176 

flUpdndttla 176 

A. pi. 970. 271 

Japdttica^ ayn. ot borbd- 

ta 176 

trlfnlidtt 270 

trilobdta 976 

Suchytarpbdtn 433 

mutibilia 369 

priamatica 43 

StanbdpeadlofMM 17 

occuldta 182 

quadricdmis 168.380.383 

ap. 188 

Btap^lia gladca 369 

gnndifldm 311 

▼ariegdta 309 

Btdtice arbdren 57. 350 

Stdnia p4llida 957 

Steicdlea plantlaM^lin 369 

Stemb^rgid eolobicilldin 181 

Stdvia aerrAta 393 

Stiaoldbinm drena 433 

Btreiitzia aogdala 115 

reglne 383. 3691 393 

Streptocdrpua 'R^tii 369 

8tropb4ntbaa dlcbdComna 369 

StyUdiuv adndtnm 369 

BwainadntafalegafdHa 93SJD6 

Swieldnia Makogoni 153. 3F3 

f=iypboc4mpylaebieolor 57 

Seringa Joailw'a 90. 351 

pdraica 276 

Tabememont4na corondria 

963.369 

Taadnia pinnatiatlpiiln 90 

TVizua canaddatia 54 

T^ecma cap^naia 60 

jaamineklM 60 
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Tflldpet specioelislnia 336 
Tetrag&ftrisjpellAU 90 

Thalictiiiiii iua fPJ 

divlcam S43 

TlUa B9hia 364 

▼Irldia 369 

TliMum umbelMtam 970 
Thibaudia seCiKera 174 

Thunb^gia ftisrana fiO 

Thysandtus proUrerua 899 
Tigridiaeoncbifl6ra 3573».383 
pavdnia 393 

TilUndaU atricoHria 369 
Toi^nia acAbra 935 

TormenUlla r^ptaoB fl. pi. 970 
T6rreya 55 

Toarnef6rtta A«Uotropiolde« 

306 

Trachdioro ccrdlea 973 

TradeacAntui 335 

discolor 336 

▼irginlcs 970 

yar. 41ba 970 

ecnklea 970 

rdaea 970 

Treririna cocclnea 340JM8.393 

TribriobU p^nduU 17 

Tri«6aia 435 

TriK^nla Aicita 374 

Tn>ptt*oluin adtocum 936 

atroaangttiMa 970 

braehyv^ma 90 

pentaphyllum, a lyn. of 

Cbymoeirpua pantar- 

pbyllna 66 



TropB\>liim peregrinnm 308 

tricolor var. 33. 936 

tricol6niA 90. 153. 354 

306.951 

tuberdsum 953 

T6mera trionifldra 433. 434 

Ut^oHmm 307 

f7rtfM>peci^a 3 63 

Utrical&ria 434 

Faeclneam 993 

Valldta piurparea 935 

VmiiUa bicolor 303 

VeltbelniaTiridUIdra 369 

rerb^aa 168 

AmnihM 906.931.936 

961.969.301.311.348 

Aubl^tfti 169. 907. 961 

cliamedrlf611a 97. 38.141 

1U8. 169. 197. 907. 961 

301 389 

nuAlor— idontical with 

Hogi'a new acarlet 

348 

Pminnitodtt 909. 961 

crlnoldea 301 

ioclaa 168.173.960.361 

301 

Mdtiiirt»A wyn, of eha- 

medriOlia 97. 98. 311 
naltiflda 909. 343. 377 
contricta 909 

pulcMIla 909.911 

ilba 909 

Sabint 909 

lulpbikrea 909 



TweediediM 30. 97. 98 

141. 153. 168. 936. 360 

969. 9n. 301. 311. 356 

377.398.411 

■ap^rba 411 

ven^a 160. 907. 908 

ap. 961 

Fer&niea 105 

fentia»oidt$ 376 

Victoria 913. 314 

. regAlla, a ayn. of V. ti- 

gia 57. 154 

rdgia 911 

Plnca Alba 979 

rdsea 979 

Flola pub^scaDS 943 

VirgUia liktea 93.111 

Vismea bniiUi^nais 435 

Foek^tia 450 

Volkaiii«ri4iJap6nica 369 

Wiitiria ConaequAjw 137.140 

976 

frut^aeena 977 

Wlta^nia corymb6aa 153. 470 

ZAeea 993 

filament^aa 313 

SorMaa 313 

ih^rrlda 369 

apecidaa 363 

Kanthyoaia 335 

ZephyriLDthea^ttaauboF 143.360 
carinAta 369 

Zygop^taiuin 17 

M4ckas 189 

mazillire 189 
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